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SITE OF JERICHO — BETH HOGLAII ARRIVAL AT THE JORDAN. 15 


site of the Beth Hoglah of Scripture. A fountain a little 
farther to the east of it is denominated Ain Hajlah. This 
site has long been identified. 

Early after we set out, we loft the stream of Elisha, and 
the wild verdure which it nourishes ; and then came to an 
absolute waste of clay, much impregnated with salt, and 
presenting frequent crustatiyns and inflorescences where 
little pools of water had been standing. It is probable that 
it was in this soft alluvial soil that the vessels of the temple 
were cast in the days of Solomon . 1 In advance of this 
clayey soil, we came upon a sort of natural embankment, 
and then descended to a lower level. Before we reached 
the river, we had another similar descent, which brought us 
to the marginal, and almost impervious, thickets of the Jor- 
dan, consisting of shrubs, trees, and high grasses, some of 
which were of the species which natives of India use for 
writing-reeds. We thought that we observed among the 
thorns what we did not expect to find there at the present 
day, some stunted sugar-canes. After moving along the 
thicket for some distance, we at last found a small opening, 
which enabled us to approach the turbid river ; and we sat 
ourselves down 

“On the bank of Jordan by a creek, 

Where winds w ith reeds and osiers whispering play.” 

This rapid stream was to us, by its numerous and sacred 
associations, the queen of rivers. At the place where we 
reached if, we w r ere considerably below the ruined convent of 
St. John the Baptist, called by the natives Kasr el-Yehud, or 
the 91 Castle of the Jews, and a little to the south of the 
batlnng-place of the Greek pilgrims. Our Arabs — probably 
with as much regard to accuracy as that shown either by the 

1 1 Kings vii. 16. “ In the plain of clay-ground between Sucooth and 

Jordan did the king cast them, in the Zartlian.” Compare 2 Chron. ii. 11. 
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Greeks or Romaniata— told us that we were exactly at the 
spot where Jesus was baptized. We needed not at the 
banks of the Jordan any such information to direct our 
thoughts to that supremely interesting scene which they 
witnessed, when the incarnate Saviour of men, though he 
had no sins to confess, no repentance to avow, and no for- 
giveness and purification to jmplore, nevertheless, with a 
view to fulfil all righteousness,' and to mark his entire con- 
secration to his heavenly work, and to have a typical 
representation to himself of the salvation of those whom e 
descended from heaven to redeem, solicited and obtained 
baptism from his forerunner John, who had confessed that 
he was unworthy jto perform for him the meanest office, to 
stoop down and unloose the latcliet of his shoes. Well may 
those who owe the obliteration of their guilt in the book of 
God’s remembrance, and their freedom from moral defile- 
ment, to that fountain which he opened for sin and for 
uncleanness, admire his condescension, and grace, and per- 
sonal glory, in the very locality in which the voice of God 
was heard, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 

pleased.” 

The water of the river was three yards lower than the 
embankment bounding its channel ; but it had evidently, 
not many hours previous to our visit, been more than a foot 
higher. As to what cause this considerable rise in the river 
aUhis season of the year was owing, we were notable at the 
time to form a conjecture. It has occurred to me since, 
however, that it may have been some change of the wind 
in the lake of Tiberias, affecting the quantity of water dis- 
charged by the Jordan . 1 The river at this place we found 

1 In the autumn of 1845, in fair 
weather, I noticed a much greater 
and a sudden rise in the river Tay at 
Dunkeld ; and I was told by my friend, 


Dr. Smyttan, living on its banks, that 
this phenomenon was solely owing to 
a strong westerly wind blowing over 
Loch Tay. 
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to be exactly forty yards in width. Our Arabs estimated its 
depth at five fathoms ; but owing to the rapidity of the cur- 
rent, — which, following pieces of wood which we threw into it, 
we reckoned at least three miles an hour, — we were not 
able to make of it a satisfactory measurement. Maundrell 
speaks of the river being “ too rapid to be swam against f 1 
and his description is certainly correct, for our Egyptian ser- 
vant Deirf, who, like a true son of the Nile, is an excellent 
swimmer, was carried down to a considerable distance, not- 
withstanding all his efforts to the contrary, before he could 
cross it to the land of Moab. On reaching the other side, 
his naked carcase was in a sorrowful plight among the thorns 
and bushes among which he had to carry, or rather push, 
it, some hundred yards along the course of the stream 
upwards, in order to cross over again to us at the break in 
the thicket where we were reposing . 2 We contented our- 
selves by simply bathing in the stream ; and very awkwardly 
we had to proceed to work, at the very margin where the 
bank had fallen in, in order to avoid the force of the current, 
and retain our footing. 

We sat for a considerable time on the banks of the river, 
where we also breakfasted, and discoursed and conversed 
with one another about the Scripture references to this cele- 
brated stream, and the valley through which it flows, all of 
which references are minutely accordant with all that is 
known of its character. When it is said that “ Lot lifted up 
his eyes, and beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it was 
well watered everywhere, before the Lord destroyed Sodom 
and Gomorrah, even as the garden of the Lord, like the land 
of Egypt as thou comest unto Zoar ,” 3 it is hinted that this 


1 Maundrell’s Journey, 30tli March. 

2 Among the trees and bushes on 
the margin of the Jordan, on both 
sides of it, are many Acacias. They 
seem to have given name to the val- 

VOL. IT. 


ley of Moab, near the Jordan, which is 
called Ahel-Shittim, or the “plains 
of Shittim.” Numb, xxxiv. 49. 

* Genesis xiii. 10. 
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was not the character of the plain in the days of Moses, a 
gfreat part of it being then desolate, and, in the absence of 
streamlets of water, incapable of culture as at the present time. 

“ Fords,” or passages of the Jordan, contiguous to Jericho 
and other places, are sometimes mentioned j 1 and there are 
several places now found at which the river, when not par- 
ticularly flooded, is still passable, though with some diffi- 
culty, by men and animals. The general depth and rapidity 
of the river, showed us the necessity of such a miracle being 
performed for the passage of the two or three millions of the 
Israelites, as is mentioned in Joshua, when the ‘ wateis 
which came down from above stood and rose up upon an 
heap very far .from the city Adam, that is beside Zaretan : 
and those that came down toward the sea of the plain, even 
the salt sea, failed and were cut oft : and the people passed 
over right against Jericho”* This miracle seemed to us 
more than ever possessed of magnitude, and well calculated 
to bring about the effect ascribed to it, “ that all the people 
of the earth might know the hand of the Lord, that it is 
mighty.” 3 Looking to the depth of the banks of the river, 
we clearly saw, as has been frequently noted, that they could 
not have been overflown, either during the winter rains ortlie 
melting of the snows on Ilermon and Lebanon, or the rise 
and bill of the winds in the northern lakes of the river, in the 
sense in which the valley of the Nile is overflown by the 
annual rise of that river. According to the Hebrew, it i3 
merely said that the “ Jordan fills (do) all his banks ;” 4 a form 
of expression agreeing with present appearances. That of 
old, as now, however, the rise of the Jordan, extended to the 
thickets on its lowest bank, is evident from the language of 
Jeremiah, alluding to the dislodgement of the fierce lion from 

» Josh. ii. 7 ; Judg. iii. 28 ; 1 Sam. 
xiii. 7 ; 2 Sam. ii. 29 ; x. 17 ; xvii. 22 ; 
xix. 15, etc. 


2 Josh. iii. 16. 
8 Ibid. iv. 24. 

4 Judg. iii. 15. 
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his covert, “ Behold he shall come up like a lion from the 
swelling of Jordan against the habitation of the strong.” 1 
Such a rise in the river would not be inconsiderable, especially 
to those called to pass through the violence of its stream. “ If 
in the land of peace wherein thou trustedst they wearied 
thee, then how wilt thou do in the swelling of Jordan.” 2 
The thickets in the days of Elisha, seem as at present to have 
been close to the river, for “ when they came to Jordan they 
cast down wood ; but as one was felling a beam, the axe- 
liead fell into the water.” 3 The river-bed must have then, as 
now, been deep, for the prophet wrought a miracle to recover 
this implement. The discolourment of the waters of the 
Jordan from their action against the clayey, banks, seems 
generally to have been known at this time, or Naaman the 
Syrian would not have asked, “ Are not Abana and Phar- 
par, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel ? may I not wash in them and be clean.” 1 

At the banks of the Jordan, we each cut a pilgrim’s staff, 
from the willow Salix Safsaf, and the vitex Agnus castus, 
which are there very abundant. We also tilled some tin 
bottles with the water of the river. Mr. Smith took regular 
evidence, by sign-manual and seal, of the genuineness of a 
supply which ho took to forward to the island of Ceylon, for 
the baptism of the first-born of one of his friends. 

1 Jer. xlix. 19. 2 Jer. xii. 5. yesterday, the sediment being all at 

8 2 Kings vi. 45. the bottom ; and here it may be pro- 

4 2 Kings y. 12. A quantity of water per to remark, that this water was 
of the Jordan, which I brought with filled near the Dead Sea, and not at 

me to Edinburgh, after depositing a any of the sources of the river, which 

clayey sediment, became clear as cry- are clear as crystal. Dr. Robinson, if 

stal. Dr. Stevenson of the East In- I mistake not, states that the Jordan 

dia CorSpapy’s Medical Service, who has nothing of the torrent in its cha- 

visited the Jordan in 1843, when racter, but this very sediment is a 

sending me a small quantity of his proof to the contrary; and had he 

supply, notices the same circum- attempted to follow the stream from 

stance connected with it. “ The the Sea of Galilee up to the Bridge 

water from the Jordan was per- of Jacob, as it is called, he would 

fectly clear when I took up tlic phial have come to a different conclusion " 
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When we were enjoying ourselves at the river, and en- 
gaging “ in meditation deep,” our Arabs gave us the 
unwelcome intelligence that we were to be immediately 
attacked by robbers. They forgot, however, to act upon the 
maxim, “ Si vis me flerc, dolendum est primum ipsi tibi ; 
for though they immediately began to brandish their swords 
and to fire their guns, they awakened the suspicion within 
us that they were practising only a mock heroism. We had 
observed them in the morning detach three or four men from 
their own band ; and we were sure that some ugly-looking 
fellows, crawling along the higher banks of the stream, against 
whom they tried to direct their defiance, were none other 
than their own scouts, making a show of mischief, to hasten 
our departure from the river. When pressed by us, they 
confessed the trick ; and told us that it was one to which they 
not unusually resort to hasten the motions of their charge. 
Had they managed matters better we might have had an 
opportunity of recording in our journals, like other travellers, 
the great perils and dangers from the hands of the Ishmael- 
ites to which we had been exposed, in the vale of J crieho. 

In proceeding to the Dead Sea, we kept as near as possible 
to the river ; but the softness of the soil led us ultimately to 
leave it about a quarter of a mile to the left. The Jordan 
enters the sea almost close to the eastern mountains, in 
proximity to which, in a serpentine course, it keeps, speaking 
generally, from its junction with the Yarmuk or Ilieromax, 
which flows into it about seven or eight miles below the lake 
of Tiberias. The quantity of wood on its borders seemed to 
increase as we approached its mouth. We were exactly an 
hour and a quarter in reaching the northern end of the Dead 
Sea, passing over, during the whole of our march, a waste of 
clay, strongly impregnated with salt and bitumen. We dis- 
tinctly observed the opening of Wadi Hesban, in the moun- 
tains of Moab, running down to the river as we passed along. 


m 
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Unlike tlie superstitious pilgrims who dislike to bathe in 
|jke Sea of Death, lest they should neutralize the effects of 
their purification in the Jordan, we stripped and plunged 
ourselves into its waters as soon as we reached them. We 
found them quite as buoyant as universal accounts led us to 
expect ; and even one of the Messrs. Vaudrey, who had not 
ventured before to make the experiment of swimming, found 
himself able to float upon them like a block of wood. Most 
of us made an inadvertent potation, as well as a philosophi- 
cal tasting, of the waters ; and salt and acrid indeed we 
found them to be. A strong wind, blowing from the south, 
caused a high wave, which was unfavourable to the comfort 
of our motions ; and we could scarcely get as much purchase 
in the waters as enabled us to propel our bodies along, owing 
to the comparatively small portion of them which was thus 
immersed. We saw a small low island before us, which has 
vanished from all our maps since the publication of Dr. Ro- 
binson’s great work ; but we did not extend our voyage to 
its shores. 1 On coming out of the sea, we observed that our 
bodies appeared as if we had been bathing in oil ; and our 
skin had something of a leathery stiffness when dried. Our 
hair, too, was quite clotted. We secured a supply of the 
water for chemical analysis and for the gratification of ab- 
sent friends, many of whom have since been permitted to 
drink of it to their fullest satisfaction. 


1 Mr. War burton, whom I had the 
pleasure of several times meeting in 
his eastern travels, in Ids lively and 
striking sketches, thus speaks of it. 

“ Dr. $ Robinson, and several other 
authors, state that there is no island 
in the whole expanse of the Dead 
Sea. I do not know how they could 
receive such ai# impression, for there, 
straight before me, at the distance of 
perhaps a mile, lay an island of* about 
three furlongs in length, very low, 

U 
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and apparently covered with ruins, 
or at least larger masses of stone 
than were visible any where in the 
neighbourhood.” — Crescent and the 
Cross, vol. ii. p. 230. The island 1 
would reckon at about an eighth of a 
mile in length. The stones upon it 
seemed to have the appearance, at a 
distance, of black basalt, or of broken 
bituminous limestone, much worn by 
water. Could they be floating masses 
of bitumen ? 
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The northern extremity of this Sea is not so much in the 
fonn of a curve, bending outwards, as in our maps. Tl(| 
colour of it near the shore was a dark bottle-green ; but its 
general surface was of a very dark-blue. The best compari- 
son of it, and the walls of mountain on its sides, is certainly 
that which likens it to a lake of molten lead in a large cal- 
dron. It well merits the name of the Dead Sea, for it has 
now been satisfactorily ascertained that no creature can in- 
habit its saline waters. Hasselquist observes that “ shell- 
fish were common on the shore. The Arabs say there are 
no fish in this sea ; however, I doubt the truth of this, as 
there are shell-fish/’ 1 We found only a very few shell-fish 
on the shore ; and every one of these I recognised as be- 
longing to fresh-water species. They had doubtless been 
carried into the sea by the Jordan. Indeed, we had our- 
selves picked up their congeners, — Clausilia and Pupa prin- 
cipally, — on the banks of the river at the place at which 
we had rested, as above narrated. The entire want of 
fishes in the Dead Sea accounts for the absence of such 
aquatic birds as prey upon fishes. The dele tori ousuess 
of its waters prevents the growth, on its margin, of those 
rushes, reeds, and osiers, amongst which birds of another 
description might occasionally find a contribution towards 
their livelihood. There is nothing noxious in the exhala- 
tions which riso from its surface, and the assertion that 
birds are unable to fly over it, is entirely fabulous. 
Along its shore we found great quantities of drift wood, 
which had been carried into it by the J ordan. A good deal 
of it was black as charcoal, and so impregnated with salt 
and bitumen as to have the appearance of fossil-wood^ We 
found no asplialtum on the shore. It is about the time of 

r 

1 Hasselquist s Voyages and Travels, into tire with great facility; but w<* 

p. 284. tiid not make any experiment upon 

2 Mr. Warburton sny^- that it lights its powers of ignition. 
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harvest, according to Hasselquist, that it is principally 
gathered by the Arabs,' being thrown out about that season. 
Among the cretaceous rocks, by which the sea is bounded at the 
north-west corner, we found the black bituminous limestone, 
of which so many trinkets are made at Bethlehem, speci- 
[ jnens of which we took to Europe. Externally, it appeared 
I white, and scarcely distinguishable from the ordinary rock 
| of the desert. On being broken, however, it appeared black 
; as j e t. It emits, from friction, a strong sulphurous smell. 1 
| The slime pits, of which the Yale of Siddirn was full, into 

| which the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah fell, were no 

other than bituminous pits or wells, as is indicated by the 
[ accordance of the Hebrew word -ran Uemar, with the Arabic 

Hummar, “ bitumen.” Were more bitumen wanted here 
than is at present cast up by the sea, it could probably be 

I found by digging near its shores. One can scarcely leier to 
its abundance in these localities without thinking of the 
readiness of combustible material for the destruction of the 
abandoned cities of the plain, which God, “ turning into 
ashes,” “ condemned with an overthrow, making them an 
on sample unto those that after should live ungodly. 
Where these cities stood within the present expanse of the 
Dead Sea,- which doubtless experienced a great extension at 
their destruction, it is of course impossible exactly to say. 
The name of Sodom occurs anagrammatically in the Arabic 

word Asdum, applied to the salt mountain forming 

the south-west border of the Dead Sea. The Sodom of the 
Bible must have been at no great distance from Zoar on the 
opposite side, for it was “ near to flee unto. ”3 The ruins 


1 The following remark of Hassel- 
quist, who was a better botanist than 
mineralogist, is rather obscure and 
indefinite : — “ The slate seen in the 
mountains lias been asphaites now 


changed into slate.” — Voyages and 
Travels, p. 284. He probably refers 
to the bituminous limestone. 

2 2 Peter ii. 0. 

3 Gen. xix. 20. 
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EXCUKSION TO THE JORDAN AND THE 1)EA1> SEA. 

of Zoar, it lias been supposed, have been found in the Wadf 
edh-Dher&li, which runs down from Moab behind the com- 
mencement of the low promontory forming the peninsula of 
the Dead Sea, and nearly opposite the northern ford. 

In looking along the Dead Sea, we could not see to its 
termination. Wo did not even observe anything of the 
peninsula to which I have now alluded. 

Judging from the eye, I should say that the most north- 
ern point of the Dead Sea is not above a mile to the south of 
the high promontory to the west known by the name of the 
Nabl Musa, to which, by approximation, we assign the lati- 
tude of Jerusalem. This agrees with Dr. Robinson’s map, 
making a small allowance for the excess of curvature which 
I have already noticed. There are no precise data for fixing 
the southern boundary of the Dead Sea, but on comparing 
Irby and Mangles’s notices of their journey from Hebron to 
Kcrak with those of Dr. Robinson, one can have but little 
doubt that it is tolerably correctly fixed by the latter, giving 
altogether a length for the sea of about thirty-nine geogra- 
phical miles. The general breadth may be about nine or 
ten such miles. 1 According to the accurate measurements 
of Lieut. Symonds, R.E., it has been found that the Dead 
Sea, or Bahr Lut, as it is called by the Arabs, is 1312‘2 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean ! 2 

When we had satisfied our curiosity with the “ Sea of the 
Plain,” or the Arabah , 3 we began to round its north-western 
termination, — passing several brackish streamlets which run 
into it, — and to ascend the Nakb Kancitarah on the south 
flank of Nabi Musa. This pass is both rugged and precipi- 
tous ; but it was soon surmounted. The view from the top 
of it across the Dead Sea, is very extensive ; but our Arabs 


1 Compare the measurement of ,!o~ 
seplms. See above p. 1 1 . 


2 See raised Map of Palestine. 
H 2 Kings xiv. 1*5. 
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were too anxious to get to Mar Saba with the light, to allow 
us to dwell on its particular localities. In this pass, and 
onwards, a good deal of bituminous limestone occurs. We 
passed several irregular ravines and chasms, branches of the 
W&df en-Nar or Kahib, the continuation of the Kidron ; 
and then we came upon the plateau of the desert rising 
gradually toward the west. About half-way between the 
Nakb and Mar Saba, we passed a body of Arabs, with whom 
our T&amarah guides seemed to be on good terms. They 
were accommodated partly in tents and partly in huts and 
old houses, about half-way between the pass and Mar Saba. 1 
They have considerable flocks of sheep and goats which feed 
on the tufts of the fescue grass, which were there pretty abund- 
ant, though forming nothing of a grassy tuif, and on the usual 
herbs which are scattered over even the most arid parts of 
this portion of the wilderness. The Arab women made great 
demands on us for bakshish ; and they readily answered the 
call which we addressed to them for some sour milk, than 
which nothing is more grateful in this country to the thirsty 
traveller. As we approached Mar Saba, we found some roads 
artificially constructed to facilitate the movements of the 
traveller along the brink of the fearful and wonderful ravine 
in which that ancient monastery is situated. We got to the 
end of our march at a quarter to seven o’clock, and the 
monks, who hailed us from the watch tower of the convent, 
readily granted us permission to enter it. At our social 
worship we read the nineteenth chapter of Luke, which re- 
ferred both to the place from which we had set out in the 
morning, -and the Mount of Olives, which we expected again 
to see on the following day. The monks looked with inte- 
rest on us when we were engaged in our devotions. We 
wished that *ve could have conducted them in their verna- 
cular language — the modern Greek. 

' Query — At Mini of Robinson's mnp ? 
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30th March.— The early part of the day we devoted to a 
survey of the place in which we were lodged, including both 
its natural and artificial curiosities. The convent is built on 
the steep side of a deep and wild ravine, the continuation of 
the Kidron, and consists of a congeries of erections on dif- 
ferent levels, of various forms, and of unequal altitude, the 
highest of them being a watch-tower and a tower of defence 
against the Arabs. They arc surrounded by a high wall on 
the north-west side, where alone they arc liable to attack. 
They contain large accommodation for monks and pilgiims, 
and apartments finely fitted up for travellers, with diwans 
and carpets somewhat in the oriental style. Some of the 
monkish cells are natural, and others of them are artificial. 
The rocks of the chasm, with their numerous caverns, in 
which the hermits of old were accommodated, form a kind 
0 f Petra in miniature. The most important buildings are a 
church and several chapels — one of which is consideiably 
larger than the other. They are highly fomented ; and 
when we saw them they were undergoing repair, so far as 
the gilding of- their fixtures is concerned, at the expense 
of the Greek convents in Jerusalem, of which this esta- 
blishment is an offset, and with contributions received from 



Russia, now the grand support of the Greek monasteries in 
the Holy Land. They contain numerous handsome lamps 
and candelabra, principally gifts from abroad. Their pic- 
tures are tolerably well executed, though all of them are m 
what has been called, the hard Grecian style. Many of 
them are enshrined in silver, with the exception of the 
countenance, which is exposed to view. ' Among these were 


pointed out to us the portrait of St. Sabas himself, who, ac- 
cording to Surius, was born in the year 439, 1 and according 


1 De probatis sanctorum Vitis, sub 
5 Dec. The veritable and legendary 
life of St. Sabas in this work, may be 
compared with that given bv ( y. villus 


of Scythopolis. — Vid. Eccles. Griec. 
Monument. Cotelerii, tom. iii. pp.220. 
et seq. 
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to the account we received from the monks, founded the esta- 
blishment about 1432 years ago. Quarcsmius, the monkish 
topograph ist, on the authority of Surius, attributes the erec- 
tion of the tower and church dedicated to the Virgin, to the 
Emperor Justinian, in whose reign St. Sabas died. 1 The 
cell of Joannes Damascenus was shown to us; and, if we 
had chosen, we might have seen those of the monks Cy- 
rillus and Euthymius. The sepulchre of St. Sabas was also 
pointed out to us ; but we were told that his body had 
been removed to Venice. In a grotto, we were shown a 
large collection of skulls, said to be the remains of monks 
who had suffered martyrdom at the hands, of the Turks. 
Quarcsmius says, that he was told that no fewer than a thou- 
sand were here slaughtered under the Sultan Selim by the 
orders of Sanjak ; but in this there is probably great exag- 
geration. Carrying back the history of the place, he notices 
the cruelties inflicted on its inmates by the Persian King, 
Chosrocs, when he took Syria. Forty-four, he says, at that 
time, suffered death at the hand of the persecutor. 2 

The ‘maintenance of an establishment like this, in a part 
of the wilderness where there is no culture, except on a very 
few square yards of artificial soil, must be very expensive as 
well as wholly useless. Except in its* contiguity to an ex- 
cellent well of water, said by Surius to have been mira- 
culously produced, it has nothing attractive. Provisions 
for its inmates have to be taken to it from Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem, particularly the latter place. It is enough to 
enhance it in the eyes of the monks, that, as Quarcsmius 
says, it# is “ stcrilissimus ct solitarius valde.” 

When we were exploring the rocks in the neighbourhood 
of the convent, I was delighted to point attention to a fa- 

1 Vid. Quaresm. Khicidat. Tor. * Quaresm. tom. ii. pp. WO, *>>*0. 

tom. ii. p. 6SP. 
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mily or two of the Wubar, engaged in their gambols on the J 
heights above us. Mr. Smith and I watched them narrowly, | 
and wore much amused with the liveliness of their motions, 
and the quickness of their retreat within the clefts of the 
rock when they apprehended danger. We were, we believe, 
the first European travellers who actually noticed this ani- 
mal, now universally admitted to be the Shaphan, or Coney 
of Scripture, within the proper bounds of the Holy Land ; and 
we were not a little gratified by its discovery. 1 We were 
unable at this time to procure a specimen ; but our Arabs 
told us that early in the morn ing the animals could easily be 
hit. On a second visit to Mar Saba on the 21st of May, 
along with the Rev. Ridley H. Ilcrschell, John Fuller Mait- 
land, Esq., and the Rev. William Graham, I directed atten- 
tion to this tact. The result I give in the words of Mr. 
Herschell, in his interesting little volume of Travels. “ Dr. 
Wilson had perceived among the rocks a small animal, which 
he thought was the coney of Scripture. M. promised to en- 
deavour to get one for him, which, by the help of the 
Bedouins, he succeeded in doing. We climbed up to* see its 
nest, which was a hole in the rock, comfortably lined with 
moss and feathers, answering to the description given of the 
coney in Psalm civ. 16, and Prov. xxx. 26\” 2 The specimen 
thus obtained when stuffed, I have had an opportunity of 
examining in England. The glypliograph here inserted is 


1 Schubert who, with his companion 

Dr. Roth, paid great attention to the 
natural history of the Holy Land 
during his travels, published in 1839, 
says, u Vom Wower oder Hyrax Sy- 
rlacus Konnten wir in Palastina und 
Syrien, nach welchem cr doch gen- 
nannt ist, keinoSpuren cntdecken,” — 
Reise in das Morgenlande, Dritt. 
Band, p. 119. Dr. Kitto, the editor 
of the Cyclopaedia of Biblical litera- 


ture, says quite in conformity with 
this, “ Of the Waber or Hyrax Syri- 
acus , to which in Arabia Petroea so 
much attent ion has lately been drawn, 
no trace has been found in Palestine 
or Syria, although it has been named 
from the latter country.” — Vol. ii. p. 
464. 

2 HerschelPs Visit to my Father- 
land, p. 197. 
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an exact representation of it, and, as far as I can judge, in 
the natural attitude. The preparer of the skin mistook it for 
a rabbit, though it is of a stronger build, and of a duskier 
colour, being of a dark brown. It is entirely destitute of a 
tail, and has some bristles at its mouth, over its head, and 
down its back, along the course of which there are traces of 
light and dark shade. In its short ears, small, black, and 
naked feet, and pointed snout, it resembles the hedgehog. 


.^riig -eorrcractea, but having compensation in its greater 
/length of nail. The animal is evidently not designed for 
burrowing, or catching prey, or defending itself by resist- 
ance against its enemies ; and hence its feebleness, and the 
value to it of that instinct by which it is guided. “ There 
be four things/’ says Solomon, “ which are little upon the 
earth, but they are exceeding wise. . . . The Shaphans 

are^but a feeble folk, yet make they their houses in the 
rock .” 2 “ The high hills,” says the Psalmist, “ are a refuge 
for the ibexes, and the rocks for the Shaphans .” 3 It is 
remarkable that Europeans should have been so long of 
identifying the Shaplian with the Wubar, for the Arabic 
version of Rabbi Saadi Gaon, used in our nolvn-W+r, 

It does not, however, belong to the insectivora, but, though 
somewhat anomalous, it is allied to the pachydormata, among 
which it is now classed by naturalists. Laborde, who pro- 
cured specimens of the animal in Arabia Petraia, gives a 
drawing illustrative of its dental system , 1 which seems to 
agree with the following note by Colonel Hamilton Smith, 
which, so far as I have noticed, is correct. “ In the upper 
jaw it kas no incisors, but two rather pointed tusks directed 
downwards, with an open space between them ; in the lower 
are four short, separated, rounded incisors, pointing obliquely 

1 The English t ranslator of La- vellcr, absurdly renders the wubar by 

horde, as already mentioned, over- gazelle. 
looking the figuro given by the tra- 
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forward ; there are six molars on each side, above and be- 
low, the upper round on the surface, somewhat resembling 
the human back teeth, and the lower more narrow, but 
neither composed of alternate laminae of bony and enamel 
substance, as in ruminants ; nor is the jaw-bone articulated 
so as to admit freely of a similar action.” The same writer 
remarks, that “ the internal structure, as well as the whole 
osteology represents that of a rhinoceros in miniature, and 
Tina pq app earance of the complicated fourfold stomachs of 
unable at tins time to procure a specimen ; but our Arabs I 
told us that early in the morning the animals could easily be 
hit. On a second visit to Mar Saba on the 21. st of May, 
along with the Rev. Ridley H. Herschell, John Fuller Mait- 
land, Esq., and the Rev. William Graham, I directed atten- 
tion to this fact. The result I give in the words of Mr. 
Herschell, in his interesting little volume of Travels. “ Dr. 
Wilson had perceived among the rock s a small animal, which 
he thought was the coney of Scripture. M. promised to en- 
deavour to get one for him, which, by the help of the 
Bedouins, he succeeded in doing. We climbed up to* see its 

lies k which was a hole in the rock, comfortably lined with 
bread and miia, ana - stun**** •**.. man a 

voracious feeder. I suppose ho lives upon grain, fruit, and 
roots.” Comparing the figure of the hyrax which we ob- 
served, and which was drawn directly from the animal for 
Mi. } aimer s electrical process, with those which have been 
formerly delineated, some little variations will be seen which 
are worthy of notice. The upper lip does not protrude so far 
over the lower, as in the representation of Bruce. The eye is 
remarkably small. The ear is somewhat tipped ; while those 
elsewhere given are generally round, as is the case in the va- 

» Encyclop. of Bib. Literature, ar- a Leviticus xi. 5. 
tide Shaphan. • Appendix to Bruce’s Travels. 
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riety of the animal found in Arabia Petrcea and Abyssinia. The 
drawing accompanying the description of that accomplished 
naturalist, Colonel Hamilton Smith, in the Encyclopaedia of 
Biblical Literature,! like that of Bruce, is somewhat of a 
caricature, as far as the general form of the body, and the 
feet are concerned. The hard foot of the animal has three 
toes, resting in a soft, fleshy substance, but with homy 
nads, the middle one being the longest. In the fore-foot, 
which is also soft and fleshy, there are four toes, the fourth 
being contracted, but having compensation in its greater 
length of nail. The animal is evidently not designed for 
burrowing, or catching prey, or defending itself by resist- 
ance against its enemies ; and lienee its feebleness, and the 
value to it of that instinct by which it is guided. “ There 
be four things/’ says Solomon, “ which are little upon the 
eaith, but they arc exceeding wise. . . . The Shaphans 

are „ hilt a feeble folk, yet make they their houses in the 
rock.” 1 2 “ The high hills,” says the Psalmist, “ are a refuge 
for the ibexes, and the rocks for the Shaphans.” 3 It is 
remarkable that Europeans should have been so long of 
identifying the Sliaphan with the Wubar, for the Arabic 
version of Rabbi Saadi Gaon, used in our polyglotts, has 
thus rendered it. 4 It is translated Wubar also in the pro- 
paganda Arabic version. Dr. Shaw, who found the animal 
in Lebanon, gives it the name of “Daman Israel,” or 
“ Israel’s Lamb,” 5 as he renders it, evidently mistaking it 
for Ghanam Israyfl, or Israel's sheep. 

I regret that when wo were at Mar Saba, we made no 
inquiry aboart the library of the convent. We were not 
aware, that not many years ago it seems to have been of 
considerable importance. “ They (the monks) have a good 


1 Encye. Bib. Bit. vol. ii. p. 741. 

8 Prov. xxx. 24, 26. 

3 Psalm civ. 18. 



el- Wubar . 


Lev. xi. 5. 


5 Bhaw’s Travels, p. 376. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

EXCURSION TO THE JORDAN AND THE DEAD SEA. 

The road between Jerusalem and Jericho is one of the 
most dangerous in the Holy Land west of the Jordan ; and 
to the present time it thus maintains the character which it 
probably bore in the days of our Lord, as indicated by its 
being chosen as the scene of assault and robbery, in the 
parable of the “ good Samaritan.” The Christian pilgrims, 
apprehensive of evil when traversing it, when they go to the 
Jordan at Easter for sacred ablution in imitation and com- 
memoration of our Lord’s baptism, proceed along its wild and 
desolate course in a body for their mutual protection, and 
attended by* the governor, or pasha, of Jerusalem, and the 
Turkish troops at his disposal. The Arabs seem to conceive 
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library of printed books and manuscripts, especially of the 
latter,” says a traveller, whose interesting notes are scarcely 
known, “some of which were written in the fourth fifth 
sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, and some of later date 
which contain the biography of many hermits and ancient 
fathers of the Church, together witli their works ; especially 
of St. John Damascene, who ended his life there. They 
are written, some on lamb skins, and some on Pergamme 
leather, in the ancient Greek characters. ... I used to 
go very often, and stay a week for the sake of the manu- 
scripts, and enjoy the romantic situation .” 1 About the fete 
of this library, it might be well to make some inquiry. ie 
success of Dr. Tattam in procuring the most valuable and 
curious remains of Christian authorship in the monasteries 
of Egypt, may well encourage travellers to make search for 
similar treasures in the other countries of the East . 2 

In going from Mar Saba to Jerusalem, we kept as much 
as possible on the brink, and sometimes in the body, of 
the ravine. It is deep, romantic, and desolate throughout, 
and being that which leads from behind the site of the 
temple at Jerusalem to the Dead Sea, one cannot resist the 
conclusion that it was the locality before the eye of the 
prophet Ezekiel, when he describes the vision of the holy 
waters, as with increasing strength, and depth, and fructi- 
fying power, they “issue out toward the east country, and 
go down into the desert, and go into the sea : which being 

brought forth into the sea, the waters shall be healed. * J 

About midway it divides into two branches, leaving a soit 
of chalky island between them ; but it again meets in about 
a quarter of an hour s travel. 

i A Series of Letters addressed to 2 See Quarterly Review, Deeern- 

Sir William Fordycc, M.1)., by 8. ber 1845. 

L [usignan]. Lond. 1788, vol. ii. pp. 5 Ezek. xlvii. 8. 

104-106. 
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that at this time they have a special license, on their part, 
to practise mischief according to their ability; and they em- 
brace any opportunities which may be afforded them of 
relieving stragglers of their burdens, or superfluous, or even 
needful, apparel. On this account it is expedient for the 
traveller to eschew their company, and to escape the annoy- 
ances which arise from the noise and tumult of the moving 
mob. We consequently resolved, in accordance with the 
example set us by others of our countrymen, to form a little 
party of our own for the excursion, of which I shall now give 
some account. The two Messrs. Vaudrcy, whom we had met 
at Petra, joined themselves to Mr. Smith and myself, and we 
clubbed together to hire a guard from the Arabs of the vil- 
lage of Beit-T&mar — lying to the south-east of Bethlehem — 
who are themselves reputed to be habitual robbers, and who 
maintain a monopoly of the highway guideship to the sacred 
river of Judea, despite of all their friends and foes. Sheikh 
Ilamdali, their chief, forced us to engage sixteen of his peo- 
ple as our defendants, though we should have been satisfied 
with half the number. They made their appearance at our 
lodgings, — some of them mounted on horses and asses, and 
others on foot, — on the morning of the 28th of March, under 
the care of the discreet and sagacious Abdallah, the sheikh’s 
brother ; and we responded to their call to move at eight 
o’clock. They made a great show of their valour and prow- 
ess, brandishing their swords, and pointing their muskets 
and pikes, as they pushed their way before us up the steep 
flanks of the Mount of Olives, and as they descended to the 
lower spur on which Bethany is situated. Their gabble 
would have been unceasing, had we not given them to wit, 
that the less of their mirth and music the better for their 


sober charge. 

Shortly after leaving Bethany we came upon Wadi Kadum, 
a considerable depression running somewhat in the direction 



Once more our feet, stood within the gates of the Holy 
City. We met with a most cordial welcome from our land 
host, Abu Habib, the “Father of the Beloved” who^ devoutly 
ascribed our safe return to the kind protection of God. lh< 
forms of congratulation in the east, as far as expression is 
concerned, are marked by patriarchal simplicity and piety , 
but alas ! they are too often nothing more than mere forms — 
nay, worse, the breathings of profanity addressed to God, 
and of fulsome adulation addressed to man. 
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of the Dead Sea. Near the head of a similar Wadi, called 
ol-IIamd, and after passing over various ridges, we came, 
•about two hours from our starting, upon the fountain known 
by the name of the Apostles’ Well, it being supposed, not 
without reason, that the followers of Christ, like all other 
travellers along this weary and inhospitablo road, stopped 
hero to refresh themselves in their journeys to and from 
Jericho. The water was clear and sweet, and as it issued 
from tl ic spring it filled and ran over a trough for the ac- 
commodation of cattle. Close upon it is a small ruinous khan, 
or caravanserai. Travellers, though they often rest here dur- 
ing the heat of the day, seldom venture to pass the night. 
The most conspicuous Wadis in advance of this place, ac- 
cording to our Arabs, were the Wadi Sidr, running in a very 
irregular course to the north-east, and Wadi Khan Ilakhu- 
rah, tending much in the same direction . 1 

From Jerusalem to the Apostles’ Well, we have the com- 
mon rock of the higher ridges of the land of Israel and 
Lebanon, the indurated chalk of the Upper Jura formation. 
The soil which it presents is very sparse ; but here and 
there cultivated spots are to be seen. From the Apostles’ 
Well, where this eastern desert of Benjamin is distinctly 
spread before us, to the commencement of the plain of 
Jericho, we have principally the chalk, properly so called, 
presenting often large beds and slopes in a loose form, and 
absolutely barren. The strata of the cretaceous system lying 
below this chalk geologically, are frequently obtruded, and 
raised, and broken, in the most irregular and fantastic form, 
as in the Great Desert. In this series of rocks we noticed, 
as w<! passed along, but few organic remains, or even flints. 
In the faces of the different wild ravines, particularly to our 

left, we observed many natural and artificial caves, such as 

« 

1 Dr. Robinson in his map gives here a Khan Hadhrur, which is probably 
the place fnentioried above. 



CHAPTER XV. 


FROM JERUSALEM TO TIBERIAS. 

Ws had intended to leave Jerusalem on the 4th of April 
A heavy fall of rain, however-the only one which we hail 
experienced since we had left Hebron-prevented us from 
commencing our journey northward. We contented oni- 
selves with dismissing some of our servants in advance, t . 
they might havo breakfast ready for us at ol-Jhrah, on t n. 
way to Satulus, on onr coming up next morning. 

We made arrangements for the conveyance ot ourselves 
and luggage to Beirut, by any route which circumstances 
might lead us to choose, with a party of Armenians from 
Dilrbckr who had brought up some of their countrymen and 
co-religionists to the Easter holidays, and who were anxious 
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those which are abundant in other parts of the country. 
They became very numerous as we approached the great 
valley, and, doubtless, many of them were occupied of old' 
by the hermits who possessed these wilds, sacred as they 
imagined them to be from their association with our Lord’s 
temptation. One lisno was pointed out to us as the little 
world in which a monk is said to have lived or languished, 
the cravings of whoso castigated and delumbatcd body,— 
and probably soul also, — were satisfied with a portion of a 
couple of brace of dried grapes a-day. Who knows but some 
of these caverns were the hiding-places of many really hal- 
lowed, in the best sense of the term, in the sight of God and 
man, the exemplary men of faith, who, in times of persecu- 
tion and danger, and not under the influence of a voluntary 
humility and will- worship, “ wandered in deserts, and in 
mountains, and in dens and caves of the earth V ’ 1 

The road during the whole of our march through this 
wilderness of cretaceous snow, was rough, and rugged, and 
slippery, and by its frequent risings and fillings, uncom- 
fortable and fatiguing to man and beast. It presented little 
of itself, beyond its own wildness, to occupy our attention. 
A high conical hill to the right, near the extremity of the 
range, is dignified with the name of Nabf Musa, from the 
erroneous belief of the Muhammadans, that here (to the west 
of the Jordan !) the departing leader of the chosen tribes 
obtained his Pisgah view of the land of promise. It is 
crowned by a small mosk or Wali. Another conspicuous hill 
to the left, is supposed to be the “ exceeding high mountain,” 
from which the devil showed our Lord “ all the kingdoms of 
the world, and the glory of them .” 2 Numerous interesting 
localities were within the bounds of our horizon in the dis- 
tance. Before us lay the valley of deepest depression yet 
known to geography, and which of old witnessed some of the 
1 Hob. xi. 38. 


9 Matthew iv. 8. 
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to procure for themselves sonic secular employment when 
their friends were busy at Jerusalem in the celebration of 
the feast and the pursuits of the pilgrimage. Though they 
were respectable looking persons, wo afterwards found that 
they were remarkably ignorant. Not a single one of them 


could read in any language ; and we learned that the state 
of education among the Armenian peasantry, in the districts 
o which they belong, and also in Asia Minor, is remarkably 
low. We felt a peculiar regard to them, however, from the 
lame which they bore ; and we were glad once more to be 
served by “ Christians.” 

Wednesday, 5th April.— We left Jerusalem this morning 


at six o’clock, emerging from the city at the Damascus Gate ; 
and proceeded, in the first instance, along the road which 
leads to the north through the fields and gardens which we 
have more than once had occasion to notice, and which occupy 


the site of that part of the city which was formerly enclosed 
by the third wall, or that of Agrippa. Then, crossing the 
northern line of the Valley of Jchoshapliat, near the Tombs 
of the Kings, we began to ascend, by a much worn and rug- 
ged pathway, the hill of Scopus. On its summits, we made a 
pause to look back upon the city, which, from this command- 
ing eminence, was first beheld by the warlike host of Titus, 
of “ the nation of fierce countenance,” destined to besiege 
and distress it in all its gates, 1 and ultimately to effect its 
overthrow, preparatory to its being trodden down of the 
Gentiles, during the weary ages of its dire affliction. Though 

i the scene before us did not present even the shadow of the 
olden Jerusalem, with its “ high and fenced walls,” and glo- 
rious palaces and temple, and stirring and joyous people, 
it aided us in our conceptions of its former grandeur and 
magnificence.* Though its natural features, owing to the 


1 I) ft ui. xxviii. >0-52. 
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greatest events recorded in history, with the sacred stream 
of the land of Israel hastening, with its copious floods, to that 
sea of bitterness and death at its extremity, which it can 
neither sweeten nor vivify. In the distance beyond this 
valley, we had before us the whole range of the mountains of 
the Ammonite, lying in front of 

“ Eabba and his watery plain, 

In Argob and in Basan to the stream 
Of utmost Arnon 

and of Moab, 

“ From Aroer to Nebo and the wild 
Of southmost Abarim ; in Hesebon 
And Horonaim, Seon’s realm, beyond 
The flowery dale of Sibna, clad witli vines,. 

And Elcale to the asphaltic pool.” 

The descent into the valley becomes vciy steep towards its 
termination. It is called the Akab Jabar, and leads into 
the Wadi cl-Kelt, a gorge running into the mountains which 
vve were leaving, in a south-west direction, and which by 
some is supposed to bo the “ brook Cherith, which is before 
Jordan .” 1 * * * * The general character of the mountain on the 
western side is precipitous throughout, from the lake of 
Tiberias to the southern end of the Dead Sea. 

On our way to Jericho, we passed over several streamlets 
proceeding from the fountains of Elisha and Duk, and saw 
several ruins and remains of a queducts. The fountains now 


1 1 Kings xvii. 3. “The Arabic 

form Kelt and tlie Hebrew Cherith 
are, indeed, not exactly the same; 

though the change from Resli to Lam, 
and t^at of Kapli into Koph, are 

sometimes found. See Gcsenius’s 

lleb. Lex., under the letters 3, 3, b. 
There i3 also an apparent difficulty in 
the circumstandb, that the brook 

Cherith is said to be before ( 'ifbo) 
•Iordan; which is usually understood 


as meaning cast of Jordan. So 
Eusebius and Jerome, Onomast. art. 
Chorath . But the difficulty vanishes, 
if we translate it towards Jordan; 
and that this may be done, is shown 
by Gen. xviii. 16; xix. 28, where the 
angels and Abraham, in the vicinity 
of Hebron, are said to have 6 looked 
towards Sodom;’ the expression in 
Hebrew being the very same as here. 
So, too, Judg. xvi. 3.” — Bib. Res. vol. 
ii. p. 288. 
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neglect of cultivation and providential changes, are those ot 
a sered and grieved widowhood, they still reminded us ot 
its beauty and freshness, before desolation and decay had 
begun to make their appearance. Mr. Smith was, if pos- 
sible, more affected than myself by the view, as lie consid- 
ered that he was looking upon it for the last time, while 1 
had the expectation of returning to the locality within a few 
weeks. Associating with the natural daughter of Zion, that 
Church of which she was the type, the prayer of each of us 
was, “ Peace he within thy walls, and prosperity within tin- 
palaces. For my brethren and companions sakes, I will now 
say, Peace he within thee. Because of the house of the 
Lord our God, I will seek thy good 1 

On the summit of Scopus, we met Dr. Schulze, the Pius- 
sian consul, accompanied by his janissary. He had been 
giving the convoy to the Austrian consul-general, who had 
got the start of us in the morning, on his return from a 
visit, to Jerusalem to Beirut, bis head-quarters, l he Doctoi 
politely turned back with us, and accompanied us for about 
a mile, till we were opposite Sluvfat, a small village, with 
some old ruins, lying a few hundred yards to our left. About 
half a mile farther on, we passed to the right the ieleil el- 
Ffd, the “ Hillock of Beans,” w-ith the ruin of some watch- 
tower upon it. It is nearly due west of Anuta, oi ANArnorn, 
which we had seen from the Mount of Olives, at a .distance 
of about a mile and a half. Nabf Samwll, the traditionary 
burying-place of the prophet Samuel, but more probably the 
Mizpeh of Benjamin, on a still more conspicuous height, at 
rather more than a couple of miles in the opposite direction, 
was here seen by us, as from many other points. 2 In- 


1 Psalm exxii. 7, 9. 
a The following passage from Dr. 
Robinson, respecting this site is very 
important, and to my mind, quite 
satisfactory. “ The tradition, that 


here is the tomb of the prophet Sa- 
muel, necessarily includes the sup- 
position, that this spot is the liamali 
or Rarnathaim-zophim of the Old Tes- 
tament, the birth-place, residence. 
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mentioned are the only sources of vegetable life in this part 
of the plain; and the effects of the healed and healing waters 
of Elisha, wherever they go, are quite astonishing. Along 
the hanks of the little canals, there are lines of luxuriant 
thickets, and close to them fields capable of yielding the 
richest produce. There must have been of old a right dis- 
tribution of these waters, to encourage the exaggerated 
descriptions of Joseplius of the former fertility of this neigh- 
bourhood . 1 

A little west of Jericho, we came to an encampment of 
Saffyah Arabs, a tribe of the Ghawarfnah, or Arabs of the 
Ghor, the valley both north and south of the Dead Sea. It 
consisted of about fifty tents, which were pitched in a 
slovenly and irregular manner. The Safiyali were much 
blacker than any Arabs we had previously seen on our 
journey, owing, we were inclined to believe, to the heat of 
the climate in this place, which, from the great depression of 
the valley below the level of the sea, is decidedly tropical. 
They live principally by cultivating the soil ; and they are 
much more demoralized than their brethren of the desert. 

We encamped for the night outside Rfha, or Eriha, the 
modem Jericho. It is merely a congeries of wretched stone 


1 “ It,” [the fountain of Elisor,,] says 
Jt-ephus, “waters a greater space 
than any other fountain, ami hows 
through a plain seventy stadia in 
length, and twenty in breadth, in which 
it nourishes numerous and very plea- 
sant gardens, with paims, varying 
both in taste and name. The better 
kinds of these, when pressed, yield 
plenty of honey, which is scarcely 
inferior in sweetness to other honey. 
This country also produces honey 
from bees. It also bears that bal- 
sam, (which is the most precious of all 
the fruits there,) and cypress trees, 
and myrobalanuin, so that lie who 


called this portion of earth divine, 
has not been much mistaken, since 
here are produced so plentifully the 
most precious and the rarest fruits. 
Neither, with respect to other fruits, 
can any country through the whole 
globe be easily compared to it ; what 
is here sown yields such a return. 
But the cause of this seems to me to 
be the warmth of the air and the fer- 
tility of the waters. Whilst the former 
produces and spreads the shoots, the 
moisture causes each to take a firm 
root, and supplies strength, in the 
season of summer.” — Joseph. Bell 
•Tud. lib. iv. cap. viii. 3. 
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termecliate between Nabi Samwil and the Nabulus road, is 
another small village, not noticed by Us, called Beit Hanfnah , 
which gives name to a well-marked Wadi, the counter- 


and burial-place of that prophet. 
That this was a different city from 
the Ramah near Gibeah of Saul (now 
er-Ram) on the east of the Nabulus 
road, is obvious; for the latter is 
only half an hour from Gibeah, Saul’s 
residence ; and its situation does not 
at all accord with the circumstances 
of* his first visit to Samuel, when in 
search of his father’s asses, nor with 
David’s subsequent flight to Samuel 
for refuge. But the same difficulties 
lie with almost equal force against 
the supposition, that the present Ne- 
by Samwil can be the Hamah of the 
prophet. As such, it could not well 
have been unknown to Saul ; since, 
as being the highest point in the 
country, and not more than an hour 
and a half, or two hours distant from 
his native place, it must have been 
before Ids eyes, if not in Gibeah it- 
self, yet whenever lie went out into 
the adjacent fields. 

“ But there are still greater difficul- 
ties. There can be little doubt, that 
the visit of Saul to Samuel above al- 
luded to, took piace in Ramah, where 
the prophet entertained him in his 
own house. At his departure in or- 
der to return to Gibeah, the prophet 
anoints him as king, and describes his 
way home as leading him 4 by Rach- 
el's sepulchre, in the border of Ben- 
jamin.’ . . . Every step taken 

from Neby Samwil towards the sepul- 
chre of Rachel, only carries a person 
away from Gibeah. . . . 

“ The true site of the Ramah of 
Samuel, seems to have been early 
forgotten; since both Eusebius and 
♦Jerome place it, with still less pro- 
bability, in the plain near Piospdis 


or Lydda. Yet the present tradi- 
tion as to the prophet’s tomb, must 
have sprung up not long after their 
day ; for apparently Procopius al- 
ludes to tins spot, when he relates 
that Justinian caused a well and a 
wall to be constructed for (the mona- 
stery of) St. Samuel in Palestine. . • 

“ Among the scriptural names 
after which we made diligent search 
in this region, (though without suc- 
cess,) was that of Mizpeh, a city of 
Benjamin, renowned in the Old Tes- 
tament ; where the tribes often as- 
sembled ; where Samuel offered sacri- 
fice and judged the people; where 
Saul was chosen king by lot; and 
where, under the Chaldeans, Geda- 
liah the governor resided ami was 
assassinated. The position of this 
city is nowhere described, neither in 
the Old Testament nor by Josephus ; 
and we only know that it must have 
lain near Ramah of Benjamin; since 
King Asa fortified it with materials 
brought from the latter place. The 
name, too, which signifies 1 a place 
of look-out, watch-tower,’ implies that 
it was situated on an elevated spot. 

“ There are two such high points, 
which in these respects might cor- 
respond to the site of Mizpeh. One 
is Tell el-Ful, (Beanhill,) lying about 
an hour south of er-Ram, (Ramah,) 
towards Jerusalem. This we after- 
wards visited. It is high, and over- 
looks the eastern slope of the moun- 
tains, and has upon it the remains of 
a large square tower ; but there are 
here no traces of any former city, 
either upon or around the hill. I he 
other point is Neby Sarnwil, which, 
though somewhat farther distant from 
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huts, covered with thorn bushes, surrounded by a fence of 
the same material, and occupied by a set of poor and, I am 
‘sorry to add, profligate Arabs, whose character has been 
brought to its present debasement, particularly so far as the 
female portion of the community is concerned, by the ^Ufoxi- 
mity of a small detachment of Turkish soldiers. The officer 
commanding the guard occupies a ruinous square tower, 
with a dirty court, somewhat resembling the stables of 
Augeas, and which, though evidently of no great antiquity, 
in the want of a better, is set forth as the house of Zaecheus ! 

As we got to Jericho at half-past three o’clock in the, 
afternoon, we had leisure afforded us to examine its neigh- 
bourhood. Close upon the village, we found some mounds 
composed of, and covering, ruins more extensive than the 
accounts of travellers had led us to expect ; but these, for 
reasons to be afterwards noticed, we did not associate with 
the ancient town. A stunted and languishing date-tree was 
the only memorial of the “ city of palms” which we dis- 
covered. In the gardens, there are some very thriving tig- 
trees. Following the course of the principal stream, which 
proceeds from the Ain es-Sultan, or Fountain of Elisha, we 
admired much the excellence of the soil. In the thickets of 
trees, bushes, and reeds by which it is surrounded, we 
observed many plants with which we had been familiar in 
the far cast, a proof of the fact of the resemblance of the 
climate here to that of the tropics. Among these we 
noticed that called the Asher by the Arabs, the Asclepias 
gigantca of which, Dr. Roxburgh observes, that it “ is one 
of the most common, large, ramous shrubs over India. It is 
in flower, and has ripe seed all the year round.” Its stems 
in the valley of the Jordan were fully as large as those seen 
in India, being in some instances as thick as a man’s leg or 
thigh. Seetzen and Dr. Robinson think that this plant 
yields the celebrated “apples of Sodom.” The fruit, v hich 
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part of that of Jchoshaphat, and running in the opposite 
direction, and communicating with the Mediterranean. 

Continuing nearly straight north, we came to a place call- 
ed the Kharaib er-Ram, or “ Ruins of Ramah,” the name of 
which Lord Lindsay emphatically says, he heard “ like the 
crack of a pistol.” At this place there are only a few ruined 
arches, and some heaps of stone, which, as conjectured by 
Dr. Robinson, have probably belonged to some khan. On an 
adjoining height, lying directly E.N.E. at the distance of a 
quarter of an hour, is an ancient site, marked by ruins, — in- 
cluding hewn stones, fragments of pillars, and a small vil- 
lage, or rather collection of Arab huts, — bearing the name of 
Ramah, which has been recognised as the Ramaii of Benja- 
min. To this place we did not diverge on this occasion, but 
I went to it, after my second visit to Jerusalem. It pre- 
sents an extensive view, embracing at least four sites men- 
tioned in Scripture, namely, Anathotii and Mispeh already 
noticed, Gibbon, now called el-Jib, lying to the west, and 
Michmash, now Makhmas, lying to the north-east. Jeb< ; i, 
or Gibeaii, too; lies about a mile and a half to the east of 
Ramah, but it is not visible from the village . 1 


er-Ram, is a higher and more impor- 
tant station than the other. On these 
grounds, as well as from the traces 
of an ancient tew n upon it, I am in- 
clined to regard Neby Samwil as tho 
probable site of Mizpeh. And fur- 
ther, the writer of the first book of 
Maccabees describes Mizpeh as situ- 
ated over against Jerusalem,’ im- 
plying that it was visible from that 
city ; a description which is true of 
Neby Samwil, but not as to Tell cl- 
Ful. Eusebius, also, and Jerome de- 
scribe Mizpeh as lying near to Kir- 
jath-Jearim, which must have been 
on the west of Gibe on, perhaps at 
Kitryot el-’Enab ; and this, too, points 
at Neby Saimvil rather than to the 


other hill.” — Rob. Rib. Res. vol. ii. 
pp. 141-144. 

1 Jcba “ lies upon a low conical, or 
rather a round eminence, on the 
broad ridge which shelves down, 
like all the rest, towards the Jordan 
valley, and spreads out below the 
village into a fine sloping plain, with 

fields of grain The village of 

Jcba is small, and is half in ruins. 
Among these are occasionally seen 
large hewn stones, indicating anti- 
quity. There is here the ruin of a 
square tower, almost solid ; and a 
small building, having the appear- 
ance of an ancient church.”- — Bib. 
Res. vol. ii. p. 113. 
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lias a yellowish colour, is certainly like an apple or orange in 
size and form ; but it is more substantial than would be 
inferred from Dr. Robinson's account of it, when he says, 
that “on being pressed or struck, it explodes with a puff 
lik#a bladder or puff-ball, leaving in the hand only the 
shreds of the thin rind and a few fibres. ... It must 
be plucked and handled with great care, in order to preserve 
it from bursting. We attempted to carry some of the boughs 
and fruit with us to Jerusalem, but without success ." 1 Some 
of the fruit I was able to take with me to Europe. A sort 
of silky flax, according to Dr. Roxburgh, “ is in some parts 
prepared from the bark of the young shoots ." 2 I do not 
know that the .plant is as much celebrated among the Arabs, 
as among the Ilindfis, for its medicinal properties . 3 Another 
shrubby plant, from about three to five feet in height, and 
bearing a round yellowish berry, varying from about an inch 
to an inch and a half in diameter, particularly attracted our 
attention, from its great abundance. An Arab, who observed 
us handling the fruit of it, informed us that it is known by 
the name of tho “ Leimun Lut.” On our asking him the 
reason of the designation, he said, the plant formerly bore 
excellent limes ; but, for the wickedness of the people of the 
plain, it was cursed by Lot, and doomed to bear tho bitter 
fruit which it now yields. On our learning from him, and 
our other attendants, that no other fruit passes by a similar 
name in the plain, we came to the conclusion, that, as far as 
the present native belief indicates, we had before uf the 
most noted species of the fruits 

“ which grew 

Near that bituminous lake where Sodom stood/’ 

It proved to be a species of solarium. I took a couple of 

1 Bib. Kcs. vol. ii. j»j>. 2-37, 238. a g cc Roxburgh, utf supra, and 

8 Roxburgh’s Flora Indica, vol. ii. Graham’s plants growing in Bombay 
P- 31 - anti its vicinity, p, 121. 
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Two miles in advance of tlie Kharaib er-Ram, proceeding 
on our journey to the north, we came to a hill, on the top of 
which are the mins of Atarali, corresponding with the 
Hebrew Ataroth, a name given to several places in the 
sacred Scriptures, hut probably not here applied to any there 
specifically mentioned. We did not ascend to it for its 
examination. Kafr Alcab, a small village, lay to our right. 
About a mile and a half in advance to the north, we came 
to el-Birah, long since identified as the Beerotii mentioned 
in Scripture among the towns of Benjamin , 1 and supposed 
by the monks to be the place where Joseph and Mary dis- 
covered that the youthful Jesus had tarried behind them, 
when lie reasoned with the doctors in the temple. A well, 
with a copious and clear spring, close upon the road — where 
we found the Arab maids and matrons watering their flocks 
and herds — is supposed to have given the name to the town 
in the remotest antiquity. The present village lies a little 
to the N.E. of the well. Its population consists wholly of 
Muhammadans ; but the remains of a Church of Saracenic 
architecture show that the Crusaders had at one time 
established themselves at this place. We found our breakfast 
ready for us in a ruined khan ; and we were quite prepared 
for it after our ride from Jerusalem, over a rough, broken, 
and slippery road. The smiling fields contiguous to the 
village, with their thriving crops of grain, and luxuriant 
olive and fig trees, advantageously contrasted with its con- 
fusion, dilapidation, and filth, and with the bare country 
lying between it and Jerusalem. 

Wp did not diverge from el-Birah to examine the ruins of 
Beitm, or Bethel, which I had an opportunity of seeing on 
my second visit to this part of the country. We were again 
upon the direct road to Nabulus at half-past ten o clock. 
When we were a little way in advance, we came upon a few 


1 Josh. ix. 17; xviii 26: - Sam. iv. 


Ezra ii. 125 ; JVeli. vii. 12P. 
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the berries with me to Britain. On opening one of them in 
the spring of 1845, I extracted a dozen of the small black 
‘seeds, not unlike those of a potato, which it contained, and 
sent them to my friend, Alexander Thomson, Esq. of 

Banchory, who t&kes 
no common interest in 
all that pertains to the 
countries of the east, 
with the request that he 
would test their vegeta- 
tive powers in ono of 
his hot-houses. Four 
thriving, plants mado 
their appearance as 
their product; and I 
had the pleasure, at 
the end of the two 
subsequent autumns, 
of seeing them in full 
flower, and witnessing 
a drawing made of the 
plant, which is here 
given in a reduced 
form. No seeds have 
yet been perfectlyform- 
ed upon any of them. 
To Dr. Dickie, whose 
contributions to the 
science of botany are 
well known, I am indebted for an account of the sln*ub 
as developed at Banchory, which I subjoin. 1 Hasselquist, 

“ Solan um sanctum, LSip^— Stem a few short prickles ; nearer the apex, 
erect, shrubby, mostly n&fag| at the densely hoary, prickles also more 
base; farther up haying odlipionally numerous, each of which is broad at 
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patches of Roman pavement. I do not know whether or not 
they belong to the ancient road referred to by Dr. Robinson, 
which led between Jerusalem and Gofna, now Jufna, which 
we observed on a height tp the left, about an hour and a 
half after we had set out from Beeroth. Dr. Robinson, who 
has the credit of being- the first, in modern times to direct 
attention to the site of Gofna, suggests the idea that the 
name may come from the Opiini of Benjamin, Josh, xviii. 
24. Ophni, it would appear from the villages in connexion 
with which it is mentioned in Joshua, was in this direction. 
In the course of the day, we scarcely ever diverged from the 
main path, though we halted now and then for a little, to 
look at the different villages which came in our way, or were 
conspicuous on the heights at a little distance from the 
road. In the neighbourhood of some of them there is a good 
deal of culture. Yebrud is one of the most considerable of 
them. Two or three of them are mentioned in Scripture. 

We noticed Jibia, called “ Geeb” by Maundrcll, 1 to the left 
of our road. Referring to this village, which is in Dr. 
Robinson’s lists, though he does not appear to have noticed 
it, he says, “ Eusebius and Jerome speak of a Geba, five 
Roman miles from Gofna towards Neapolis, which is pro- 
bably the same ; but they err in connecting it with the Gebim 
of Isaiah x. 31. It might rather be the Gibcah of Phinehns 
in Mount Ephraim/’ 2 * I am much inclined to doubt the 
correctness ot the latter opinion ; for Mount Ephraim, in 
which Eleazar was buried, would appear from the passage in 
which Gibcah (or the hill) is referred to in Joshua, » and 
also fiom the traditions of the Jews and Samaritans, to have 
been near to Shechem. 4 Jibia I consider to be the Gaba of 


1 Under March 25. 

2 I>ib. lies. vol. iii. p. 81. 

:i Joshua xxiv. 

1 Though “Mount Ephraim,'' or 
the “ range of Ephraim/' extended to 


t ] K* south to the very borders of the 
kingdom of Judah, (2 Ohron. xix. 4,) it 
extended, also, to the north, to the hill 
of Shechem, (1 Kings xii. 25, &c.) 
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the pupil of Linnaeus, who travelled in the Holy Land, 
calls the berries the “ poma sodomitica, or mad-apples. 

“ They are the fruit,” he says, “ of the Solanum Melon- 
gena Linnaei, by other authors called mala insana ; these 
I found in plenty about Jericho, in the vales near Jordan, 

• not far from the Dead Sea. It is true, they are some- 
times filled with a dust, but this is not always the case, 
but only when the fruit is attacked by an insect (ten- 
thredo,) which turns all the inside into dust, leaving the 
skin only entire, and of a beautiful colour."! This plant we 
were inclined with Hasselquist to consider the apple of 
Sodom.. It is the “ vine of Sodom" that is referred to in 
Scripture as an emblem of the enemies of the Lord’s people . 2 
It is a curious fact that one of the names of a species of 
Solanum, (Solanum Incanum,) allied to that to which I 
refer, is, among the Arabs, that of the ’Aneb edh-DIub, 
or “ Grape of the Wolf ." 3 It is sometimes ate by the poorer 


the base, and tapers to a sharp point. 
Lower leaves ovate, repaud, obtuse, 
upper surface with scattered down, 
and occasionally one or two prickles 
on the midrib, lower surface very 
hoary, with one or two prickles on 
the midrib ; leaf stalks hoary, some- 
times with a few prickles on the 
lower surface ; upper leaves slight- 
ly ropand and waved, general form 
oblong ovate, hoary on both sides, 
especially the lower ; three, four, 
or more scattered prickles on the 
upper surface of the midrib, and 
occasionally on its principal bran- 
ches; leaf stalks hoary, and having 
scattered prickles ; young leaves un- 
equal at the base. Calyx of the fertile 
flower hoary and prickly, the others 
also hoary ; prickles few in number 
or absent; corolla rotate, tho outer 
surface hoary on each side of the me- 
sial line of its divisions, the interme- 


diate spaces smooth ; colour of corolla 
pale lilac. The hoariness of the stem, 
leaves, &c., is owing to the presence 
of numerous star-shaped hairs; the 
prickles on the upper leaves and 
apex of the stem are also hoary.” 

1 Ilasselquist’s Voyages and Tra- 
vels, Eng. Trans, pp. 287, 288. 

2 Deut. xxxii. 32. 

3 See Hasselquist, p. 282, whore the 
name in an incorrect form is given, 
without the application now made. 
At p. 289, he refers to the Solanuni 
Incanum, or Hoary Night-shade, as 
illustrative of the grapes of Isaiah v. 
4, adding, “ The prophet could hot 
have found a plant more opposite to 
the vine than this, for it grows much 
in the vineyards, and is very perni- 
cious to them, wherefore they root it 
out. It likewise rcsemules a vine by 
its shrubby stalk.” 
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Benjamin, mentioned along with Cliephar-haammonai and 
Oplmi. 1 This Gaba, it will be observed by looking at the 
place where it is mentioned in Joshua, was connected with 
the Bethel cluster of towns, and not with that of Beeroth, 
further south. We must look for it, then, to the north of 
Beeroth. It would appear, from the erection of the golden 
calf at Bethel by Jeroboam, that part of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin was lost to the government of Judah ; and conse- 
quently, the Jiba to which I have incidentally referred as 
lying a little to the east of cr-Ramah, was not the Gaba of 
Joshua xviii. 24 as Gescnius supposes, 2 though it was pro- 
bably the Geba which was at the extremity of the kingdom 
of Judah, and to which the reference is made in 2 Kiims 
xxiii. 8, where the phrase from “ Geba to Beersheba” occurs. 3 

Coming over the hill upon Khan Lcbban, we were close 
upon the vij§age Lcbban, from which it derives its name, 
and which has long been identilied as the Lebonaii of Scrip- 
ture. Had our time permitted us, we should here have made a 
detour to Seilun, or Shiloh. I had an opportunity of examin- 
ing the ruins at this site during my second visit- to these parts. 

From Khan Lebb.au, there is a considerable opening in 
the mountains along the Nabulus road, and fruitful and 
beautiful valleys lie to the right hand. The hills about 
Nabulus, which close this opening to the north, have rather 
an imposing effect. The whole aspect of the country ap- 
peared much more fertile in grain than further to the south. 

Darkness gaining upon us, we found that we should not get 
to Nabulus this evening as we had intended when we left 
Jerusalem in the morning. At seven o’clock we were oppo- 
site Ilawarah, a village of about fifty or sixty mean houses, 
inhabited by agricultural Arabs ; and though it appeared by 
• 

1 Joshua xviii. 1M. the land shall ho turned as a plain, 

2 his Lexicon sub voo. horn Geba to Rimmon." 

1 free also Zech. xiv. 10 
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classes of FeMMn in Egypt. Nothing is known very pre- 
cisely corresponding with the fruits mentioned by Josephus, 
of which he says, that “in appearance and colour they seem as 
if fit to be eaten ; but when plucked with the hands, they 
dissolve into smoke and ashes .” 1 But his language must not 
be too closely pressed. Of the loose manner in which he 
sometimes writes, we have an example in the context of the 
passage in which he makes this statement, in which he says 
that the length of the Dead Sea is five hundred and eighty 
Roman furlongs, and its breadth a hundred and fifty, while, 
in point of fact, it is only, in round numbers, about four 
hundred Roman furlongs long, and one hundred broad. 

Of other plants growing in the vale of Jericho, we noticed 
the Nabk, the most abundant thorn in the Holy Land, and 
which, it is commonly thought, was that of which the crown 
of thorns of our Saviour was made ; 2 the Zakkum Murlia, or 
Myro-balsamum ; the Azba, a species of Sisymbrium, or 
water-cress, along the edge of the streamlets ; the Gliares, a 
nettle, (Urtica pulchcrrima,) abundant among the ruins of 
Erfha ; the Nadnah, a species of mint ; the Harfcish, a 
thistle ; and Bismas, somewhat resembling a marigold. 

In the streams and pools, troops of large green frogs were 
holding a concert. This species the Arabs denominated 

Dhafdah, which has a slight resemblance to the 
Hebrew ptibs. 


1 Jos. Bell. Jud. lib. iv. cap. viii.4. 

2 “ In all probability this is the 
tree which afforded tho crown of 
thorns put on the head of Christ ; it 
grows very common in the East. This 
plant was very fit for the purpose, 
for it lias many small and sharp 
spines, which arc well adapted to 
give pain. The crown might be easily 
made of these soft, round, and pliant 
branches; and what in my opinin 


seems to be the greatest proof, is, that 
the leaves much resemble those of 
ivy, as they are of a very deep green. 
Terhaps the enemies of Christ would 
have a plant somewhat resembling 
that with which emperors and gene- 
rals were used to be crowned, that 
there might be calumny even in the 
punishment.” — llasselqnist’s Voy- 
ages and Travels, Eng. Trans, pp. 
288, 280. 
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no means an inviting place, we resolved to endeavour to find 
accommodation in it for the night. We entered a sort of 
khan, used as a mosk by the villagers ; and there we spread 
our mats, hoping that we should be permitted to rest m 
peace. We were no sooner disposed of for the night, as we 
thought, than the whole population of the place, men, women, 
and children, moved by curiosity and cupidity, came m upon 
us, to overhaul our persons and luggage. It was in vam 
that wo desired them to betake themselves to their slumbers. 
The place in which they were was their property, and they 
gave us to understand that we could occupy it only with the 
enjoyment of their company. They would neither he quiet 
within, nor go without. Hoping to impose some restraint 
upon them, which might make it agreeable to them to re- 
tire, we got hold of Josephus, and commenced reading him in 
a very formal manner. Whenever they interrupted us, wo 
exclaimed, “ Silence, silence." The expedient succeeded to 
a good extent • but a dozen of fellows remained with us till 
midnight, determined, as it appeared, to practise upon us 
either robbery -or extortion. They became so insufferably 
insolent, that a Muhammadan traveller, who had been sitting 
quietly in the corner, began to scold them furiously in the 
Persian tongue, of which they were ignorant. He was much 
surprised lu find that we understood what he said ; and 
probably thinking that we had some connexion with his 
country, he protested that lie would defend us to the veiy 
last. The volley of abuse which he gave them drove them 
away ; and we were permitted quietly to surrender ourselves 
to the voracious assaults of a less bulky and blustering, 
but scarcely less annoying, class of enemies, which made us 
their prey during the whole night. 

6th April. — We rose this morning at daybreak, and took a 
walk round the village. It is seated on the side of a lull rising 
to the left. We were delighted to find ourselves on the borders 
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29th March. — We rose early this morning, in order to 
make the best of our time in these interesting localities, and 
proceeded north-west for about half-an-liour, to the Ain es- 
Sultan, 1 otherwise the “ Fountain of Elisha/' We had a 
pleasant and cool walk to this copious spring, along the 
rivulet which proceeds from it ; and we met with no annoy- 
ance, as some have done, from the Arabs of the plain who 
observed our motions. The stream, which is clear and full, 
is, at its source, received into a reservoir, some five yards in 
breadth, ten in length, and about a foot deep, but not now 
in a state of good repair. The spring is similar to others 
which we observed issuing forth from the cretaceous rocks 
of the land of Israel and Lebanon. It appears at a mound 
probably forming the remains of some old building, and im- 
mediately enters a shallow and dilapidated reservoir, in 
which we observed many small fishes, from two to six inches 
long. It is shaded by a beautiful fig-tree, called the Tin es- 
Sultan. There can be no doubt that it is rightly associated 
with the name of Elisha, as no other fount from which Je- 
richo could be watered is to be found in this part of the 
valley. 

The Fountain of Elisha is about a quarter of a mile distant 
from the Karantal, or Quarantana Mountain, the tradition- 
ary scene of our Lord’s temptation. This hill is exceedingly 
precipitous on its eastern front, and contains many natural 
and artificial caverns great and small, the quondam abodes 
of hermits and recluses, the miserable, though perhaps de- 
vout, mimics of one of the most impressive and instructive 
miracles connected with our Lord’s incarnation. On its 
summit there are the ruins of some buildings. It was form- 
erly a work of great merit in the pilgrims to reach its top; 
but comparatively few now make the attempt. Milton’s re- 
ference to this mountain, the adjoining scenery in the plain 

1 Literally, Fountains of the Sultan. 
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of a most lovely and finely-situated valley, stretching to the 
north, and expanding, by the retirement of the hills, to the 
north-east. This was none other than the el-Makhnali, a 
southern prolongation of the valley of Moreh, before Shechem. 
It was most delightful to us as a scene, and most interesting 
in its associations. Our first movement from the door of the 
mosk, was the signal for the villagers renewing their voci- 
ferous attacks. They actually made a demand upon us, 
without precedent or postcedent in our journey, for payment 
of the water which we took from their well ; and in various 
ways they forced upon us their disagreeable and unneeded 
services. In order to get rid of them, we started on foot for 
Nabulus as soon as we got our luggage adjusted, leaving our 
servants and muleteers to extricate themselves from their 
clutches as best they could. The Musalman traveller, who 
had befriended us so much on the preceding evening, became 
oar companion by the way. We had a long conversation with 
him in the Persian language. He proved to be a pilgrim 
from Kabul, and for some time a servant of Dost Muhammad 
Khan. He gave us a very distinct account of his -peregrinations, 
about which we made particular inquiry, as wo were anxious 
to ascertain the exact route which he had followed. Start- 
ing from Kabul, he had proceeded to Kandahar. He had 
then come through the Dolan pass to the Indus, from which 
he passed over to Meskat on the shores of Arabia. After 
visiting two or three places in the Persian Gulf, he went up 
the Tigris to Basrah and Baghdad. From the latter place 
ho went straight south to the ruins of .Babylon, where he 
crossed the Euphrates on his way to Meshed All, the tomb 
of the martyr All. From this celebrated place of Muham- 
madan pilgrimage, he went north to that contiguous to it, 
Kcrbelali, os Meshed Huscin. After paying his devotions at 
this famous shrine, he returned to Baghdad. From the 
“ City of the Khalifs,” he went north to Kerkuk, the ancient 
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watered by the Jordan, and the streamlets of Elisha and 
Jericho, and the other ancient cities of the vale, is peculiarly 
.happy. 

u It was a mountain at whose verdant feet 
A spacious plain, outstretched in circuit wide, 

Lay pleasant ; from his side two rivers flowed, 

The one winding, the other straight, and left between 
Fair champaign with less rivers intervened, 

Then meeting joined their tribute to the sea; 

Fertile of corn the glebe, of oil, and wine; 

With herds the pastures thronged, with flocks the hills ; 

Huge cities and high-towered, that well might seem 
The seats of mightiest monarchs, and so large 
The prospect was, that here and there was room 
For barren desert, fountainless, and dry. 

.To this high mountain, too, the tempter brought 
Our Saviour, and new train of words began.” 1 


According to Josephus, whose description seems to have 
been in the poet’s eye, the ancient Jericho was close upon 
this fountain. “ There is a fountain,” he says, “ by Jericho, 
that runs plentifully, and is veiy fit for watering the ground ; 
it arises near the old city, which Joshua, the son of Nun, the 
general of the Hebrews, took the first of all the cities of the 
land of Canaan, by right of war.” This fountain he connects 
with the miracle of the healing of the waters performed by 
Elisha . 2 Even the Jericho of his day, which was nearly 
desolate during the Jewish wars, he places near the moun- 
tainous ridge to the west. “ It is situated,” ho says, “ in a 
plain ; but a naked and barren mountain, of a great length, 
overhangs it, which extends itself to the land about Scytho- 
polis northward, but as far as the country of Sodom, and the 
utmost limits of the lake Asphaltites southward .” 3 Near the 
Fountain are some mounds and other remains which may 
possibly have belonged to the ancient city. There are other 

1 Milton’s Paradise Begaincd, book the effect of this fountain on the soil, 
m. sec above, p. 0. 

* Jos. Bell. Jud. lib. iv. cap. viii. 3. 3 Ibid. sect. 2. 

For the account given by Josephus of 
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Corcyra. Mosul, Merdfn, Di&rbekr, Urfa, A intab, aiul 
Haleb, were subsequent stages of bis journey to the north of 
Syria. From Aleppo he travelled to Damascus, and from 
Damascus to el-Kuds Sharif. From Jerusalem he went to 
Yatla, or Joppa, where he embarked for Damietta. Cairo and 
Suez next occurred on his route. From the latter place he 
sailed to Jeddah, from which he visited Makkah and Me- 
dfnah, the holy cities of Arabia, and the goal of his pil- 
grimage. Returning to Jeddah, he crossed over to Kusseir, 
from which he struck across the desert to the banks of the 
Nile, down which he sailed to Dliatmat. .Yaffa and Jeru- 
salem had a second time fallen in his way ; and he was now 
retracing his steps to Damascus. Like most Muhammadan 
pilgrims whom I have met in the East, he had become quite 
sick of travel. He had suffered much, he said, from hunger, 
cold, and thirst ; and lie had no consolation afforded to him 
but in the hope of reward in the world which is to come, 
lie had heard nothing of the result of the Affghan war, nor 
did he seem to care about its issue. 

Our journey, onwards was the most pleasant which we had 
hitherto enjoyed within the bounds of the Holy Land. Wo 
kept on the road which lies a little above the lovely and 
highly cultivated valley on the flank of the hills. Another 
road lies below it, passing through the valley itself. On the 
hills bounding' the Makhnah, we observed several villages, 
the bearings of some of which we afterwards took from the 
summits of Mount Gcrizim. Haulm and Kafr L all in, both 
mentioned by Dr. Robinson, were on our western side. At 
the latter place we halted for a few minutes, and we passed 
down from it to the lower road now referred to, that we 
might have a better view of Mount Gerizim, at the eastern 
base of which we now were. We were reluctantly obliged to 
pass through a field of barley, hut the people, who observed 
us, did not give us any trouble on this account. 
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ruins, which we also noticed, between it and the present 
RIM, which may have belonged to the J ericho of the Gos- 
pels and Josephus. Dr. Robinson notices some other re- 
mains near the mouth of the Wadi Kelt, as it leaves the 
hills, which he thinks have the best claim to be considered 
the site of this renowned city . 1 It is extremely difficult to 
point out the exact spot where it stood. Even the ruins, 
now somewhat remote from one another, may have be- 
longed to it, for its dimensions were large. 

Close on the Ain es-Sultan, we found an aqueduct leading 
from the Ain Duk, another fountain still more copious, lying 
about an hour to the north-west. We examined the re- 
mains of a sugar-mill, driven by the water of this aqueduct. 

On our returning to Riha from this excursion, we ascended 
the square tower, which for centuries has been transmogriiied 
into the house of Zaccheus. We had a pleasant prospect 
from it of the valley of the Jordan. The Turkish Aga, in 
charge of the small detachment of soldiers stationed at the 
place, treated us to coffee when we were aloft. As it was 
hinted to us that a bakshish would be acceptable to this 
captain, we presented him with a few piastres in acknow- 
ledgment of his hospitality. . 

After breakfast, we started for the Jordan, which we 
reached in an hour and a half, following a course nearly due 
south-east. About half an hour from Rflui, we passed a 
tower denominated Kasr Hajlah, or castle of Ilajlah, equi- 
valent to the Hebrew Hoglah, and doubtless marking the 


1 “ According to the Bourdeaux pil- 
grim, a.d. 383, the Jericho of that 
day was at the descent of the moun- 
tains, one and a half Roman miles 
distant from the fountain, while he 
places the more ancient city at the 
fountain itself. I am inclined to 
adopt this suggestion ; and to regard 
the remains round the opening of the 


Wady Kelt half-ari-hour S. of ’Ain es- 
Sultan, as marking the site of the Je- 
richo of llerod, and the New Testa- 
men t.” — Robinson’s Bib. lies. vol. ii. 
pp. 298, 299. Near the’place here al- 
luded to, l)r. Robinson and his com- 
panion Mr. Eli Smith discovered a 
large shallow reservoir. 
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Near the entrance of the valley of Nabulus, whielupassos 
out of the Maklmah to tlie west, we came upon Jacob’s Well ; 
but as we wished to examine it afterwards at leisure, we 
did not linger at its entrance. J oseph’s Tomb, marked by a 
Wali, or small mosk, lay to our right, intermediate between 
Grerizim and Mount Ebal. The latter mountain appeared 
veiy steep in its flanks, and m\ich covered, wherever the 
soil remained, with the cactus Indicus. 

Nabulus , 1 or Suechkm, was now in sight. We reached it 
in about half-an-hour after we left the Makhnah. Embosomed 
in the mountains, with its rich and well-watered fields ami 
orchards, and gardens of flowering and fruit-trees, it fully sus- 
tained the conceptions which we had previously formed of its 
beauty and loveliness. The Jew Mordeeai, who bad hitherto 
been much disappointed with the land of his fathers, and who 
was always contrasting its naked asperities with the gran- 
deur and fertility of Western India, was forced to admit that 
this part of the country, at least, seemed to flow with milk 
and honey. 

Nabulus lies principally along the eastern-base of Gcrizim. 
We were impatient to enter it from our desire to find out 
the remnant of its oldest inhabitants, the Samaritans, with 
whom, if possible, we were anxious to take up our abode, 
that we might learn as much as possible from them of their 
creed and condition. We asked for them at the gate first by 
the name of Satnaritdm ; but by this cognomen they were 
unknown by the Arabs, to whom we addressed our inquiry. 
That of the Hebrew Shomeronim was equally unintelligible. 
As s»on as I stumbled upon the Samarah, several voices ex- 
claimed, Yes, the S&mavah ! We shall soon show you where they 

1 Ike Arabic Nabulus is a occurrence on the ancient coins of the 

corruption ofthe Greek Bee city in Itelandi Palestin., p. 1004. ct 

about the origin of this name, and its scq. 
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live. 1 A young man politely volunteered to be oui guide to 
their abodes. Conducting us through the bazar, he directed 
our attention to a venerable native trudging along, and dis- 


1 The following observations by the 
learned Baron de Sacy, explain the 
meaning which the Samaritans at tach 
to the name which they bear. “ On 
pent demandcr d’ob vient. le nom de 
Samaritains, et quelle est la signifi- 
cation de cc nom. Bne telle ques- 
tion paroitra peut-etre supevilue an 
plus grand n ombre dcs lectcuis, qui? 
sans V avoir jamais examinee, s’ima- 
ginent. qu’il 11 ’y a aucun douto quo le 
nom de Samaritains nc signifie le* 
habitant de Samarie , et no vienne de 
cclni de cette ville. Cette dtynio- 
logie, toute naturello qu’elle paroit, 
n’est cependant point sans difficult^, 
et elle nVst admise ni par les anciens 
pfcres de l’eglise, ni par les Samari- 
tains. Les unes et les autres deri- 

vent ce nom de 1CM schomer, an plu- 
riel schomerbn, participe du 

verbe *ia M sekamar^garder. S. Epi- 
phane ne fait auenne difficulty ^in- 
terpreter le nom do Samaritains par 
le mot grec, et dit quo 6 les 

Samaritains furent appelds ainsi, 
parce qu'ils avoient 6t 6 tftablis dans 
ce pays pour le gardcr, ou parce 
qii’ils etoient I s gardiens des lois de 
MoiSC.’ 'Rof&yivivovrut Socpocgarcu <pv~ 
Xtixis, d/a ro Iv rags/ (pukaxuv r'i- 
Ta ^^a/ Iv ry yv, $ a^ro rov 
avrous sTva/ xara rov vo(/,ov Mvtnco; 
ha.rt'Z&u$* 

“ Eusebe ou S. Jerome son traduc- 
teur, suit la meme interpretation, et 
paroit adopter pour motif de cette 
denomination, la seconde des raisons 
proposes par S. Epiphane. Hex 
Ckaldworum, dit il, ad custodh ndam 
regionem judeeam accolas mull As- 
syrian qui emulator es legis jvd even fact, i , 


Samaritan nuncupate sunt , quod latina 
lingua exprimitur custodes. Le meme 
pbre, en plusieurs endroits de ses 
ouvrages, fait allusion a cette signi- 
fication du nom des Samaritains. II 
me paroit vraisemblable qne les pbres _ 
que j’ai cites avoient empruntd cette 
opinion des Samaritains eux-memes, 
qui encore aujourd’hui n’en out point 
d’autre, comme nous le voyons par 
lours lettres a leurs fibres supposes 
d’Angletcrre, ou ils expriment ainsi : 

‘ Nous vous assurons maintenant, 
nos fibres les enfans d’Lsracl, quo nous 
sommes attaches a la loi de Moise le 
prophbtc en vtfrite, et que nous gar- 
dens la loi sainte, et que nous sommes 
appcies uaiidikns. Ce qu il y a de 
certain, e'est qu'unc pareillc inter- 
pretation ne peut venir des Juifs. 
Outre que ceux-ci, ennemis declares 
des Samaritains, etoient bien eloign^s 
de les considerer comme les gardiens 
de la loi de Moise, e’est qu’ils ne les 
out jamais design^ en leur langue 
que sous lc nom de Cat-keens , nom qui 
appartenoit primitivement a Vune des 
nations desquelles avoient ete pris 
les colons que le roi d’Assyrie avoit 
onvoyes dans le voyaume des dix 
tribus. On doit croire quo les Ca- 
thetus avoient fourni le plus grand 
nombre de cos colons, et que par cette 
raison leur nom devint coimmm a 
tons ces Strangers, et memo au reste 
de la population ancienne avec la- 
quclle ils s’incorpoibrent. Josbphe 
nous assure positivemont que 
^urcu est le nom grec de ceux que les 
Juifs appellent XovDadoi, et encode 
aujourdTiui les Juif&> les nommeht 
Couthiim. D’ailleurs le nom 

de Samarie etant. en htfbreu 
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tinguished by a white turban and nearly as white a beard, 
whom he introduced to us as their priest. This proved to 
be the veiy person of whom we were in search. “I am, 
indeed,” he said, after receiving our salutations, “ the priest 
of the Samaritans, Salamah Ibn Tobiah, the veritable cor- 
respondent of the learned Frenchman, the Baron de Sacy ; 
whence do you come ?” “ From Hind, from Bombay !” “ Have 
you brought a letter from the Samaritans there ?” “ I have 
brought,” I said in reply, “ a communication from the Bene- 
Israel of Bombay, whom you suppose to be Samaritans." 
“ This,” cried he, “ is what we have long wanted. Come 
along to my dwelling.” Leading the way through the narrow 
streets, he conducted us to a small conglomeration of houses 
on the north-western part of the town, and close on the 
gardens lying along the base of Gemini ; and after passing 
through a darkish vault, we ascended a staircase, which led 
to his residence directly over the synagogue. “ This is your 
own house,” were the simple terms in which he welcomed us 


Schomeron , si ce nom eiit (‘to l’origme 
immediate do eelui des Samaritains, 
on auroit dit. D Schomeronim, ct 
non pas D'TDt? Schomerim. Co dernier 
mot ne se trouve nullc part dans le 
texto ]i (‘hrou do la Bible. Le mot 

Schomero nun vdgulierement for- 
me de Schomeron , se rencontre 
on tin seul on droit, et il signific les 
habitant de la ville de Samarie, avant 
la destruction du royaume des dix 
tribus par le roi d’Assyrie. Si Foil 
trouve dans la vulgatc frequentia 
Samaritanorumy cela n’est pas ex - 
actement ^ conform c au texte, qui 

porte jm? bn turbci Samariae. 11 
faut done reconnoitre que ce sout 
les Grecs qui ont donn6 a ceux que 
les Juifs appelloient Catheens , lo nom 
de Samaritains, derive de eelui de „ 


Samarie ; qtril a du etre en usage 
avant lYpoqueoii SiTVnarie commeuca 
a porter le nom de Scbaste, on memo 
eelui de rllle de Gabinius , to At; IV/- 
/3 tviav ou YafitvUv ; en fin, tpie ce nom, 
invents par les Grecs, ayant etc comm 
des Samaritains, ils ont chercho a lui 
donner une signification honorable 
poureux : ce qui ctoit d’ autant plus 
nature 1, que les formes du langage 
qu’ils pari dent, ne leur pormettoic.it 
pas de deriver le mot Samaritains 

du nom de la ville de Samarie 
Corrcspondancc des Samari- 
tains de Naplouse. — Notices et ex- 
traits des Manuscrits de la Biblio- 
thCquc du Hoi. Tome douzieme, pp. 
4-6. — Yet, we cannot doubt that their 
name fr really from the district of 
Samaria, which they have so long 
inhabited. 
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to its hospitalities. When we told him that we had lodged 
with the people of Hawarah during the preceding night, he 
began to curse them, and declared that they were fit for 
every evil deed, being known throughout the country as 
“ sellers of water.” 

Our host was much disappointed to find that we had strong- 
doubts about the propriety of ranking the Bene-Isiael of 
Bombay among the Samaritans. That we might make no 
mistake in forming a judgment of thorn, he would repeat, he 
said, the articles of the Samaritan creed, which he did in the 
following terms : — 

G G x c/Oj /-SI* 

1. j ]]\— Allah Wahid— God is one. 

s' 

2. Musa Nabiyah— Moses is the prophet. 

S. — Et'-Torfih hi el-Kutab — The Law is 

the book. 


G^G G G G t'/ 

4. ' 


Kanzim el-Kiblah — Gcrizim is tin 


Kiblali. 

G G -&G ^ 1-/0/ G G G/ G G^ 


5. L UiJJ u /i — Yakfm yom cl-keianmt 

wa ed-deinfmat — There will be a day of resurrection and 


judgment. 

He also repeated some Arabic verses, in which this creed 
was given at greater length, but without any addition to its 
substantial meaning. When we said that the Bene-Isvacl 
do not view Gerizim as a Kiblali, lie said, “ Then, most 
assuredly they arc not Samaritans.” This concession, how- 
ever, he made only to ourselves. To some of the members 
of his flock, who had begun to collect around us, he said, 
“ These gentlemen have brought me tidings of the Samari- 
tans of Bombay.” 

We felt much interested in the avowal of the doctrine of 
the resurrection by the Samaritans. When I asked the 
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priest, on what passage of the Law he founded this important 
tenet, he quoted the verse, “ See now that I, even I, am he, 
and there is no god with me : I kill, and I make alive,” 1 
with a great air of confidence in the coi’rectness of his 
interpretation, and asked us, “ Do you think that men 
are to remain in their graves after they are made alivo 
again ?” In answer to a question which wo afterwards put 
to him, he supplemented his creed, by declaring his belief in 
the existence of Satan, as a malignant and injurious spirit 
having access to the souls of men, to tempt and allure. 
When we asked him to point out the authority in the Pen- 
tateuch, the standard of his faith, for this doctrine, ho said, 
“ The Nahasli which addressed Eve was evidently more than 
a serpent. It was Satan who spoke within that animal.” 
“ True,” we said, “ but have y»u no more direct proof for 
the personality of Satan in the books of Moses V “ Verily, 
we have,” he replied with great emphasis, “ look at those 
texts, ‘ Certain men, the children of Belial, are gone out 
from among you ;’ 2 ‘ Beware that there be not a thought in 
thy heart of Belial/ ” 3 We could not but be* much struck 
with his application of these passages of holy writ. With all 
due deference to Gesenius and others, I am more than in- 
clined to believe, that the translators who render Belial as 
a proper name, have better authority for so doing, than 
those who render it abstractly, “ worthlessness,” “ evil,” and 
so forth. It remains to be proved, that it is either a late or 
New Testament usage merely, which sets it forth in a perso- 
nal sense. 4 

Among the articles which the priest first showed to us, 


1 1)eut. xxxii. 39. 

2 Bout. xiii. 13. 

3 Bent. xv. 9. •The English version 
gives it, in this instance, “be wove 

VOL. ii. 


that there be not a thought in thy 
wicked heart.” 

4 £ce Gesenii Lex. sub voc. 


1 > 
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was a copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch, tolerably neatly 
written on paper. At my request he explained to me the 
powers of the Samaritan letters, and slowly read a portion 
of Genesis. I endeavoured to mark his method of pronun- 
ciation, which, of course, differed much from that of the 
Jews, as the Samaritans have never received the Masoretic 
points, by which the Jews regulate their reading. The 
notes which I made on this occasion, I elsewhere insertJ 
When we told him that the Samaritan Pentateuch had been 
printed in England, he said, u I know that, and then 
brought us a few leaves, and afterwards the body, of the first 
volume of Walton’s Polyglott, in which it is contained. 

It was now full time for breakfast, and the kind priest 
who had his table spread before us, took care that we should 
do justice to all the good things which he had provided for 
our refreshment. To do us honour, he produced a consid- 
erable quantity of silver plate, which had been in the family 
for several generations, lie also introduced us to his son, a 
handsome and agreeable person, about thirty years of age. 
Into the hands of this young man we put a copy of the 
Arabic New Testament ; and he read with us the fourth 
chapter of John s gospel, in which is contained the interest- 
ing and affecting* narrative of our Lords interview with the 
woman of Samaria at Jacob’s well, in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 1 made the perusal of this portion of the Divine 
word the occasion of examining both father and son as to 
the views and expectations of the present Samaritans rela- 
tive to a Messiah. “ The Messiah,” they said, “ is not one 

i The Baron de Sacy, in his corns- from the cautious Saliimali, was sim- 
pondence with the Samaritans, in ply this, “ Our pronunciation is dif- 
vain endeavoured to elicit from them ferent from that of the Jews ; but the 
an account of tlieir method of pro- Torah is the same from the beginning 
nouncing the Hebrew. All the infer- to the end.” — Correspondanee dcs Sa- 
nction which he got on the subject maritains, p. 25. 
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of our terms ; but we do not particularly object to its use. 
We still expect a great instructor and guide, whom we call 
Hatliab , 1 to appear in the world/' 

The conversation, on this avowal, of the Samaritans, pro- 
ceeded as follows : — 

W . — “ Upon what passage of the Law do you found this 


hope ?” 

Priest. — “ Upon tho words of Moses, ‘ The Lord thy God 
will, from the midst of thv brethren, raise up a prophet, like 
unto me, unto him shall ye hearken/ ” 2 

W. — “ What do you think of the passage, * And I will put 
enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed 
and her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
his heel V 3 Does this apply to the Messiah ?” 

Priest’s Son. — “ It may apply to the Messiah, and it may 
not apply to the Messiah.” 

Priest. — “ It does not apply to the Messiah.” 

IF. — “ What do you think of the passage, ‘ The sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between 
his feet, until Shiloh come ; and unto him sluth the gather- 
ing of the people be ?’ 4 To whom does this apply V’ 

Priest. — •“ Don’t say Shiloh (nSt?) but Shalah” (nte.) 

IF— “ Take the word in cither form you please .” 5 

Priest. — “ Shalah is equivalent to Shalamah, (rate, Solo- 
mon) [the peaceful one ?”] 


1 The Samaritan equivalent of the 
Hebrew anti*n. “ be toutes les inter- 
pretations qui ont 6A6 denudes du mot 
anpn ou annn, a»icune n’est plus 
vraisemldable que cello quo propose 
M. Gesenius, qui ddrive ce mot de la 

racine ou :in, revenir , ravicncr, 
se repenti r. pardotu&r” — Correspond- 
ance ties Samaritains, p. 21). 

2 This is, of course, according to the 

Samaritan reading. According to 


tho Jewish, the passage runs as in 
our version, “ The Lord thy God will 
raise up unto thee a prophet from the 
muht of thee , of thy brethren.** — Dent, 
xviii. 15. 

8 Gen. iii. 15. 

4 Gen. xlix. 10. 

0 n h'ti is the form in most .Jewish 
MSS. nhw occurs in all the copies of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, examined 
by Europeans, and in twenty-eight 
Jewish MSS. 
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W—“ How do you make the passage agree with this inter- 
pretation ?” _ 1 v ,-n iv 

Priest.—" The sceptre did not depart from Judah till the 

days of Solomon, till the days of his son Rehoboam, as you 
may see even from those unworthy historical books that are 

in the hands of the Jews.” _ 

pp « jp u t bow do you make out that the gathering of 

the nations was to Solomon ? _ \, 

Priest. “ Why, do you not know that his kingdom extend- 

ed from el-Arish to Damascus, and from the Great Sea to 
the Euphrates? The Queen of Sheba camo to visit him, and 
brought him presents from a far country. He held the birds 
of the air and the beasts of the field in subjection. Joseph, 
and not Judah has been, and will be the deliverer. ‘ From 
thence is the Shepherd, the stone of Isiael. 

The fable with which the priest concluded his notice of 
Solomon, is common to the Jews, the Muhammadans, and 
the Samaritans. 

We all felt much interested in this conversation ; and I 
defended theeChristology of the passage as I best could. I 


was quite convinced from the keenness with which my 
views were impugned, that the prophecy respecting Shiloh 
is a veiy sore one m the eyes of the Samaritans, and that 
they feel that their interpretation of it is a very unnatural 
one. This opinion is strengthened by a reference to the 
curious Samaritan commentary on Jacob’s dying address to 
his sons, published by Schnurrer in 1 785. 1 2 


1 Gen. xlix. 24. 

2 This fragment, strange to say, has 
the reading nW. The following is 

the commentary on the passage in 
which it occurs, and Schnurrer’a 
translation. 


rrnn'D oat? -no' vb idyb ’ 

UJ mw ^ 

Is.-* u_ 

ppioi mw» 0311' yo'vh Jin 
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see Jeroboam planting there one of his abominable calves to 
tempt Israel to sin,l and there signally pan, shed by God. 
Our spirit is relieved, when its idolatrous establishment is 
totally destroyed by Josiali, the regal reformer of the Jewish 

nation . 3 

At Bethel we repeated the beautiful paraphrase, 

“ 0 God of Bethel ! by whose hand 
Thy people still are fed, &c. 

And ere many hours had passed, we felt our peculiar need 
of the “ covering wings” of our covenant God, to which it 
so touchingly alludes. We had given orders to our servants 
to have our tents pitched for us at the Am Yebrud a plea- 
sant village with a fountain about forty minutes to the north 
of Beit in, on the eastern road to Nabulus. When at t le 
dusk, we* arrived at the place where we hoped to have rested 
for the night, we received the unpleasant information that 
our auxiliaries, — not considering the place safe for our lodge 
ment on account of the bad character of the people, -had 
proceeded onwards, imagining all the while, in their igno- 
rance of our plans for the day, that we were close upon their 
heels. Away they had gone, we knew not whither, and 
nothing was left to us but to do the best we could to hunt 
after them. From the Ain Yebrud we struck across to 
Yebrtkl itself, which, in passing, I would say, is a very thriv- 
ing village ; but no tidings there could we get of the fugi- 
tives Darkness had now settled down upon us ; but the 
place of our rest was still unfound. Dismounting from our 
horses, lest we should fall and injure ourselves among the 
roughnesses of the broken way, we dragged them along. Wc 
had some hopes of finding the delinquents at the Ain c - 
Haramfyah, the “ fount of the blackguards d r robbers, about 
three miles farther to the north ; but they were not there. 

••• to... 3 2 Kings xxiii- K>. 


> 1 Kings xii. 29, &c. 


5 1 Kings xiii. 4, &o. 
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habulus— Jacob’s well. 

We then expressed our intention to set out for the inspec- 
tion of 5 Jacob’s Well ; and a Samaritan lad, named Yakub, 
offered himself as our guide. As we determined to effect, 
if possible, a thorough exploration of it, wo took with us a 
supply of wax candles for its illumination, and all the ropes 
from our boxes, that we might make of it a correct mcasure- 


JjJa y> aUx* vton 
^ j rmrr ^ <d!l Aclbj 
AjUd ybj aAp-j 

jUj rh'w i*P4 J' ^ JLh 

jj£\ <Upb, AxJySJ\ 

aLj ^ ^ 

LaJ\ 13^^ jsall 

^Ull AxjJuij Lari-j 

aU-jj 1**^ aJI 

IjJIj ^2£\11 A_x«ij j&j bv t^y* 


£jJJ ^iLxJ l^Jlj <L»lLc 

pa aJjS, Axi^ 

^ l£L* xjm ywsrh 

\&Jb j*\j} hx*> 

fUsuJl Juuil j ^yi 


“ rpnrro sap w *6, non recedet 
virga a Iuda. Finita commemora- 
tione bene meritorum ejus significat, 
quaenam profecturae sint a postcris 
defectiones. Itaque pergit v^:i — 

— *T)D* vb i. e. non deficiet scientia 
legis et obedientia erga Deum ex Iuda, 
ct designator e medio pedum ejus. 
Speetat hoc ad legem Domini pro- 
phetae, quod ipse sit missus cum sta- 
tute, et lex designatoris quod futura 

sit stabilis, donee oriatur rfw, hie 
enim est? ille, qui mutabit legem, eum- 
que seetabuntur multi populi, quo- 
niam amant licentiam, suntque ad 
cam propensi. Describit personam a 
prosapia ejus, quite auferet id, quod 
rectum est, ab hae tribu, et adsciscct 
seetam pravam, et perpetrabit licen- 
tiam. Et seetabuntur cum homines, 
atque ad eum propendent, studio li- 

centiac. Appellat ilium rh'V a verbo 

bv y quod notat ablationem juris, et 
littera lod est signum nominis, et Ho 
est augmentum, ob ablationem juris. 

I>ioit autem V^n J'3D ; quod distingui 
solebant in bellis Iosuae eorumque, 
qui succedebanfc illi regnantes ex 
tribu Iosephi; usque dum exortus 
est liic, qui pervertit consilium, et 
corrupit rectam rationem, mutayit- 
que ordinem.” — Itepertorium fur I>i- 
blische und Morgenliindischo Littora- 
bur, 1785, pp. 108-170. 
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ment. We attracted a good deal of attention as we passed 
through the town in our Indian travelling dresses. In the 
olive grove to the east of it, we found the Turkish women 
and the young members of their families, observing their 
holiday, squatted in the shade, or swinging from the branches 
of the trees. They began to abuse us with their tongues as 
we passed ; and at length they found themselves emboldened 
to treat us to a shower of stones. A brickbat of consider- 
able size gave me rather a severe blow on the back. 

On arriving at Jacob’s Well, we found the mouth of it — 
which is in the middle of the ruins of a church by which it was 
formerly surmounted — covered with two large stones. These 
we were unable ourselves to remove ; but a half dozen sturdy 
Arabs, from a small hamlet close by, did the needful for us, 
in expectation, of course, of a due reward. The opening 
over the well is an orifice in a dome or arch, less than two 
feet in diameter. Our Samaritan friend was the first to 
enter. lie held by a piece of rope, which we kept in our 
hands till, swinging himself across the mouth of the well, 
properly so called, he found footing on the margin of the 
excavation over which the dome extends. Mr. Smith and 
myself, dispensing with the superfluous parts of our dresses, 
followed his example, the Jew Mordocai and Dhanjibhai, 
whom we thought it expedient to leave without, keeping 
fast hold of the rope till, with the assistance of Jacob, we 
got a firm footing beside him. The Arabs entered one after 
another without difficulty. All within was hitherto dark- 
ness ; but by the aid of a packet of lucifers, we lighted our 
candles, and were able to look down the well to a consider- 
able depth. It was now time to disclose our plan of opera- 
tion to our native attendants. “ Jacob,” said we, “ a friend 
of ours, an English traveller, and minister, (the-Rev. Andrew 
Bonar, of Collace,) dropped the five books of Moses and the 
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other inspired records into this well, about three years ago, 1 
and if you will descend and bring them up, wo shall give 
you a handsome bakshish .” “ Bakshish !” said the Arabs, 

kindling at the sound, “ if there is to be a bakshish in the 
case, we must have it, for we are the lords of the land/’ 
“ Well, down you go,” said we, throwing the rope over their 
shoulders, “ and you shall have the bakshish.” “ Nay, 
verily,” said they, “ you mean to hang us ; let Jacob do what 
he pleases.” Jacob was ready at our command ; and when 
he had tied the rope round his body below his shoulders, ho 
received our parting instructions. We asked him to call out 
to us the moment that he might arrive at the surface of the 
water, and told him that we should so hold the rope as to 
prevent him from sinking if there was any considerable 
depth of the element. We told him also to pull out one of 
the candles with which lie had stored his breast, and to 
ignite it when he might get below. As he looked into the 
fearful pit on the brink of which he stood, terror took hold 
of him ; and lie betook himself to prayer in the Hebrew 
tongue. We, of course, gave him no interruption in his 
solemn exercises, as, in the circumstances of the? case, we 
could not but admire the spirit of devotion which he evinced. 
On a signal given, w r e let him go. The Arabs held with us 
the rope, and we took care that he should descend as gently 
as possible. When our material was nearly exhausted, he 
called out, “ I have reached the bottom ; and it is at present 


1 “ Mr. Bonar engaged a very af- 
fable Jew to show him the road to 
Jacob’s Well, who, after loading him* 
through frhe. town, gave him in charge 
to another that knew the place. . . . 
The guide removed a largo stono that 
covers the moutfc of the low vault 
built over the well ; and then, thrust- 
ing himself through the narrow aper 
turc, invited Mr. Bonar to follow. 


This he accordingly did ; and, in the 
act of descending, his Bible escaping 
from his breast-pocket, fell into the 
well, and was soon heard plunging 
in the water far below. The guide 
made very significant signs that it 
could not be recovered, ‘ for the well 
is deep.’ ” — Narrative of a Mission of 
Enquiry to the Jews, pp. 283, 284. 
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scarcely covered with water.” Forthwith lie kindled his 
light ; and that he might have every advantage* we threw 
him down a quantity of dry sticks, with which he made a 
blaze, which distinctly showed us the whole of the well, from 
the top to the bottom. We saw the end of the rope at its 
lower part ; and we put a knot upon it at the margin aboye, 
that we might have the exact measurement when Jacob 
might come up. After searching for about five minutes for 
the Bible among the stones and mud^ ; thojjqttom, our kind 
friend joyfully called out, “It is found ! it is found !, it is 
found !” We were not slow, it may be supposed, in giving 
him our congratulations. The prize he carefully put into 
his breast ; and then he declared his readiness, with our aid, 
to make the ascent. Ready, however, he was not to move. 
He was evidently much frightened at the journey which was 
before him to the light of day ; and he was not slow to con- 
fess his fears. “ Never mind,” cried Mordeeai to him from 
the top, on observing his alarm, “ you will get up by the 
help of the God of Jacob.” He betook himself again to 
prayer, in which he continued for a much longer time than 
before his descent. When we got him in motion, he dangled 
very uncomfortably in the air, and complained much of the 
cutting of the rope near his armpits. By and bye he became 
silent. We found it no easy matter to get him pulled up, as 
we had to keep the rope from the edge of the well, lest it 
should snap asunder. When he came into our hands, he was 
unable to speak ; and we laid him down on the margin of the 
well, that lie might collect his breath. “ Where is the 
bakshish V' .were the first words which he uttered, on regain- 
ing his faculty of speech. It was immediately forthcoming, 
to the extent of about a sovereign, and to his fullest satis- 
faction. A similar sum we divided among our Arab 
assistants. The book, from having been so long steeped in 
the water and mud below, was, with the exception of the 
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boar#," reduced to a mass of pulp. In our effort to recover 
itj Wc hftd ascertained the depth of the well, which is exactly 
seventy-five feet. Its diameter is about nine feet. It is 
entirely hewn out of the solid rock, and is a work of great 
lahou,r< It bears marks about it of the greatest antiquity. 
u , The well is deep,” was the description given of it by the 
woman of Samaria to our Lord . 1 It still, as now noticed, 
has the same character, although to a considerable extent it 
is perhaps filled with the stones which are thrown into it, to 
sound it, by travellers and pilgrims . 2 

The adventure which I have now noticed being over, wo 
emerged from the well ; and sitting down at its mouth, we 
could not but think of the scenes and events of other days. 
We were near to the very “parcel of ground that Jacob 
gave to his son Joseph.” Jacob’s well was here ! Here 
Jesus, the Saviour, sat, wearied with his journey, suffering 
from the infirmities of that lowly human nature which he 
had assumed, when he came from heaven to accomplish the 
work of our redemption, which his Father had given him to 
do. Here he spake with inimitable simplicity and majesty, 
as never man spake, setting himself forth as the Source and 


1 John iv. II. 

2 Maundroll, under March 24, says, 
4i It is dug in a firm rock, and con- 
tains about three yards in diameter, 
and thirty-live in depth” — Journal, 
p. 63. In transcribing his notes, he 
has perhaps substituted thirty - five for 
tooenty-five, — which, we have seen 
above, is the real depth, — for he is ge- 
nerally very ac curate in his measure- 
ments. I>r. Robinson says that Mr. 
Hornes,, now of Constantinople, found 
the depth to be “ one hundred and 
five feet.” ' I have heard from Mr. H. 
that when he wade this measurement, 
the well was not lighted. The mea- 
surement of Mr. Calhoun, another 
American missionary, exactly agrees 


with our own. He “found it se- 
venty-five feet deep.” — Bonar and M‘- 
Cheyne’s Narrative, p. 284, Beda, 
(cir. 740,) who, in his treatise do 
Locis Sanctis, gives an abstract of 
Adamnanus, makes the deptli forty 
cubit i;. He says, “ Trope civitatem 
Sichcm, qmc nunc Neapolis dicitur, 
ecclosia quadrifida est, hoc est, in 
crucis modum facta. In cujus medio 
fons Jacob quadraginta cubit-os altus, 
- a latere ipso usque ad summum di- 
git or uni extent us, de quo Dominus 
aquas a Samaritana muliere peter© 
dignatUsS est.” — Beda do locis Sanctis 
Libellus in Bedso Oper., tom. iii. col, 
309. 
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Giver of the copious and satisfying waters of Eternal. Life. 
Here he declared that the time was at hand when the whole 
' world should he consecrated as the temple of God, and the 
spirituality of ‘Divine worship manifested in its fullest ex- 
tent : — “ Woman, believe mo, the hour cometh, when ye shall 
neither at this mountain, (Gemini,) nor yet at Jerusalem, 
worship the Father. . . . The hour cometh, and now is, when 
the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth : for the Father seeketh such to worship him/' 1 
Hero, by his perfect knowledge of the human heart, and of 
the dark events of the woman's life, and by the wisdom, and 
power, and grace of his words, he so revealed himself as that 
Messiah whom the Samaritan as well as the Jew expected, 
that many believed on him, and knew that he was indeed 
the Christ, the Saviour of the world, 

-The earliest notice of the locality of the well, after the 
time of Christ, is in the Jerusalem Itinerary, a.d. 333. 2 
Frequent references to it and to a church which surmounted 
it, are contained in subsequent writers. Most of these I 
have examined;.. but the most important have been collected 
by Quaresmius and Reland, and referred to by Dr. Robinson. 3 


1 John iv. 21, 23. 

* Speaking of Ncapolis, the writer 

says, “ Ibi (JSeapolis) est mons Aga- 
zaren. ibi (lieu at Samaritani Abra- 
ham sacrificium obtulisse, et asceu- 
duntur usque ad summum montem 
gradus num. cm hide ad pedem 
raontis ipsius locus est, cui nomen 
est Scohiiu. Ibi positum est monu- 
ment um, ubi positus est Joseph in 
villa, quam dedit ei Jacob pater ejus. 
Itide rapta est ct Dina filia J acob a 
filiis Ainorneorum. Inde passu s 
mille, locus est cui nomen Socliar, 
unde descendit mulier Samar itana 
ad cundem locum, ubi Jacob puteum 
fodit, ut de eo aqua impleret, et 


Dominus noster Jesus Christus cum 
ea locutus est. Ubi sunt arbores 
platani, quos plantavit Jacob, et 
balneus qui de eo puteo lavatur.”— - 
Itin. Wesselling, pp. 587, 588. 

3 Ecclesira non longe hinc structae 
circa puteum Jacobi meminit Ilyero- 
nimus in epitaphio Paula}. Transivit 
Sichcm, non ut plerique errantes le- 
gunt Sichar, quae nunc Neapolis ap- 
pellatur, et ex latere montis Garizim 
extructam circa puteum Jacob intra- 
vit Ecdosiam super quo residerls 
Dominus sitiensque et e^uriens Sanaa- 
ritauae fide satiatus est. • 

Saeculo sexto Antoninus martyr 
banc urbem vidit, et in itinerario suo 
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The traditions of Jews, Samaritans, Christians, and Muliam- 
madanS agrec in its identification. Its depth, compared with 
that of other wells at and near Shechem, tells in favour of the 
accuracy of the judgment which has been formed respecting 
it. It appears to me that there is much good sense in the 
following observations on this matter of Messrs. Bonar and 
M'Cheyne. “ In all the other wells and fountains which we 
saw in this valley, the water is within reach of the hand, but 
in this one the water, seems never to rise high. This is one 


Lis verbis describit. Civitatem qute 
nuper appellata est Samaria (in eo 
fallitur ; Sicham appellata fuit) nunc 
vero Neapolis, in qua puteus est 
ubi Do min us a muliere Samaritana 
aqiiani petiit, ibique facta est ba- 
silica in honorem Sancti Johaunis 
et ipse puteus ante eancellos altaris 
est, et situla (le qua dicitur quod do 
ea bibit, multique rogri veniunt et 
Siiuantur. Ubi autem lapis fucrit, cui 
Cliristus insedit sermonem faciens 
cum Samaritana, docet Codinus de 
orig. Constantin. ilium tempore J us- 
tiniani allatum fuisse ex Samaria 
Constantinopolin. 

•Sasculo septimo illic supererat ec- 
clesia ilia extra murum urbis, supra 
fontem Jacobi struct a, de qua lubet 
audirc Adainnanum de locis Sanctis 
libro ii. Arculfus sacerdos sanctus 
regionem Samarim peragrans ad 
ejusdem provincial pervenit civita- 
tem qua) Hebraic© dicitur Sichcm, 
Grteca vero et Latina eonsuetudinc 
Sicima nominator : qua) quamlibet 
Vitiose Sicha? vocitari solct. Itaque 
prope liaric, eandem civitatem quam- 
dam extra murum vidifc constitutam 
ecclesiam, qute quadrifida in quatuor 
nnmdi cardiue.% formata extendi tur, 
quasi in similitudinem crttcis. . . . 

Itinerarium S. Willibaldi, qui s>e- 
culo octavo iter per loca sancta in- 


stituit, hujus ecclesiue, ctiant meminit. 
Et ibi puteus ill© prope castellum, 
ubi Dominus postulavit aquam bib ere 
a Samaritana muliere, et super ilium 
puteum nunc est ecclesia, et ill© moiis 
est ibi in quo adorabant Samaritani. 
Fortasse tamcn legi debet puteus ill© 
prope eancellos, non castellum : nam 
it a legit ur in itinevario Antonini 
martyris. 

Sreculi duodecimo scriptor F hoc as 
(vidit enimloca sancta anno 1183,) ita 
situm lmjus urbis describit. 'II m 

y 2a.{Aa,(>iMV ftvirgO'frtjZ.is h [tiro. 

tccvtoc x%.r\4ii<rcc N teerrokts, xs4/u.'sv9i pt'ivov 
$vo (Zovvmv «.[/.$ o<ri(> mv vripiavrmfAtvY) tm 

OifAiXiM evrs fjc,r,KU rou$ Me- 

tropolis Samaritanorum Sicliar, pos- 
tea dicta Neapolis, sita inter duos 
colles quorum pedibus ipsa funda- 
mentis suis qua se longius extendi t 

inhmret Et mox : ’Ey St 

ro7$ rov Qovvou i X(>o'7roboi$ i<rri to %m(>iov 

0 '\0CXtofi 'iMir?]# TM VIM OtVTOV 8V 

m \trri to tov uvtov ’laKwfi (figtag. Ad 

radices montis (Gemini) est ager 
quern Jacobus Joscpho tilio suo iledit, 
in quo est puteus Jacobi. Ibi nulla 
mentio Ecclesiac supra puteum.” — 
Kelaudi Palestin., pp. 1007, 1009. 
Siewulf, a.d. 1103, makes no mention 
of the. church. Subset] nent writers 
refer to it as injured or ruined. 
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of the clear evidences, that this is really the Well of Jacob, 
for at this day it would require what it required in the days 
of our Lord, an dvrXtj^a, ‘something to draw with, for ‘it 
was deep/ On account of the great depth, the Water would 
'be peculiarly cool, and the associations that connected wis 
well with their father Jacob, no doubt made it to be highly 
esteemed. For these reasons, ^although there is a fine stream 
of water close by the west side of the town, at least two 
gushing fountains within the Avails, and the fountain el-Defna 
nearly a mile [half a mile ?] nearer the town, still the people 
of the town may very probably have reverenced and fre- 
quented Jacob’s Well. This may, in part, account for the 
Samaritan woman coming so far to draw water ; and there 
seems every probability, that the town in former times ex- 
tended much farther to the east than it does now. The 
narrative itself, however, seems to imply that the well was 
situated a considerable way from the town/’ 1 No one ac- 
quainted with the custom of the people of the east, to have 
their wells in their own fields, will bo at a loss to account 
for the digging of this well even in the vicinity of the natu- 
ral fountains and streamlets of the valley in which it is 
situated. 

The tomb of Joseph is often coupled in ancient Writers 
with the well of Jacob. It lies about two or three hundred 
yards to the north of it, across the valley, and we repaired 
to it after leaving the well. As it at present stands, it is a 
small solid erection in the form of a wagon roof, over what 
is supposed to be the patriarch’s grave, with a small pillar Or 
altar at each of its extremities, sometimes called the -tombs 
of Ephraim and Manasseh, and in the middle of an enclosure 
without a covering. Many visiters’ names,, in the Hebrew 
and Samaritan characters, are written on the walls of this 

1 Narrative of a Mission of Enquiry to t he Jews, pp. 284, 285. 
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enclosure. We observed the following inscription, intimat- 
ing the repair of the tomb by a Jew of Egypt, (or of the 
East) about a hundred years ago : — 

am irtri BnnnD,*wiBD p3 nn of? * epv mis p « u* ta on 

a Up n n » jvo sniro tpv rva ns nit? nmb •> » n uoi vso p in'Ss nSa pi *rs n 

.do ’min cpv pa thd anion 

“ With the good sign. The Lord endureth for ever. My 
help cometh from the Lord who m,ade heaven and earth. 
Joseph is a fnxitful bough. Come see a building. 

Blessed be the Lord who hath put it into the heart of Elijah, 
the son of Meir, our rabbi, {Let the Lord bless him,) to build 
again the house of Joseph in the month Si van, in the year 
5509. The writer is Meir, the son of Joseph from the East. 
With the good sign.” 1 The Jews of Nabulus at present, now 
take upon themselves the duty of keeping the tomb in order. 
They applied to us for a subscription to aid in making some 
repairs, and we complied with their request. 

An excavation under Joseph’s tomb, if made with suitable 
caution, might lead to some very important discovery. It 
is not at all improbable that the coffin or ark in which Jo- 
seph’s body was put, when it was embalmed in Egypt, 2 and 
which was taken by the Israelites to this place, was depo- 
sited in a stone sarcophagus, which may remain to this day. 

From Jacob’s Well, w r e went to the Jewish synagogue in the 
interior of Nabulus. It is merely a small room connected with 
the cluster of their houses, about four yards by eight ; but it is 
sufficient in size for the accommodation of the community to 
which it bolongs, which, by the chief Rabbi, was represented 
to m as consisting merely of twenty families with sixty 
souls. When we expressed our surprise to this individual 
that so fewfc Jews have established themselves in this flour- 

1 The words in italics are given in 2 Genesis 1. 26. 

a contracted form in the Hebrew. 
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ishing and beautiful town, lie said, “Many of our people are 
inclined to settle here ; but the ruling rabbi at Jerusalem, 
to whom we all owe subjection, Avon’t grant them permission. 
We are not allowed to think of colonizing the country at 
present, or even, generally speaking, to engage in secular 
pursuits. We arc here to Avccp over the desolations of the 
countiy, and to engage in religious sendees as a holy pet*- 
pie.” In another part of this work, under the head of the 
“ Jews in their own Land,” will be found some explanation 
of the views which they take of their present inhabitation of 
the country. Two of the Jews of Nabulus, avc were told, are 
merchants, one is a goldsmith, and the rest arc mostly poor 
religionists. The Rabbi, before we left him, asked us why 
we had not taken up our abode with his people, instead of 
the “ despicable Samaritans.” “ There are Joavs everyAvhcre,” 
avc said in reply ; “ but there are Samaritans only at Nabulus. 
We wish to make inquiry into their sentiments and prac- 
tices. Come and visit us at their houses.” The Rabbi and 
tAvo of his friends next morning availed themselves of our 
invitation. When the Samaritan priest saAV them approach- 
ing us, he called out, “ Who told these brutes to come hither?” 
To this day avc sec something of that spirit Avhich brought 
matters to such a state, that it Avas said, that “ the Jews 
have no dealings with the Samaritans .” 1 

In passing through the town to the house of the Samari- 
tan priest, \av looked at an ancient church, noAv used as a 
Muhammadan mosque. It has long been the rule of this place 
that no Christian shall be allowed to enter it ; but owing to 
an occurrence to be afterwards mentioned, the Rev. Mr. 
Graham and I were permitted to go within it, and to remain 
in it for a feAV minutes, during my second visit to this town. 

The Samaritan priest gave us a luxurious dinner at his 
house ; and Avhen it was concluded, he complied with a re- 

1 Jolm iv. 9. 
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quest which we made to him, to ask as many of his people 
as possible to come to converse with us in the evening. 
Altogether about forty-five individuals, men, women, and 
children, assembled, and nearly filled the room in which we 
were accommodated. Their entire community they esti- 
mated at twenty families, and a hundred and fifty souls. 
There was something peculiarly striking and pleasing in 
their appearance, which much resembled that of the Katins 
in Kathiawad, in India ; and most of them had what may 
be called a strong family likeness, particularly in their faces, 
which were dissimilar to those of the Jews, being somewhat of 
a rounder form. All the men wore red turbans, with the ex- 
ception of the priest, whose head-dress was white. The priest 
had a long tuft of hair folded back behind his cars. The lay- 
men wore a tuft on the crown of their heads, like the Hindu 
Shen di. Striped cotton cloth was the prevailing material of 
their dress. The habiliments of the women, including their 
wide trowsers, were similar to those of the Muhammadan 
females of the country. Some of the children were remark- 
ably beautiful, and fair as those of our own land. The 
priest’s family, they said, is descended of Levi. All the 
others are from Ephraim and Manasseh. 

In reply to our inquiries, our friends mentioned to us the 
names of men and- women which are current in their com- 
munity. I give them below, as far as possible, according to 
their own pronunciation, although it is evidently not syste- 
matic, arising probably from their frequent use of the Arabic 
forms of their names. It is obvious from the list, that the 
Samaritans have kept clear of the names which figure in the 
histor^ of the Jews posterior to Solomon . 1 


1 Names of ¥bn. — ’Amram, Ish- 
matsl, Islmiel, Slialamah, or Salamali, 
(Solomon,) Kohen, Yuseph, Y&kob, 
Abram. Isaac, ShfLlih. Baniamiu, 


Joshua (Joshua,) Shalom, Marib, 
Ncl'iislia, (Babylonish?) Ab-Sekuwah, 
Ab-Zautii, ’Abed-El, ’Abed-Hanunah, 
’Abcd-Ralmman, Sa’id, Tabiah, ’Abed- 
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No individuals of the Samaritan faith, with whom they 
have any acquaintance, we were told, are now found resident 
at any other place than at Nabulus. The congregation 
which they had in Egypt was broken up about 260 "years 
ago. For a long time there have been none of them resident 
at Askelon, Gaza, Joppa, Damascus, or any other parts of 
Syria, where some of their sect were found a- little morethan 
a century ago. No Samaritan likes to travel to distant 
countries, on account of the difficulties which he encounters 
when from home, in the matter of eating and drinking, and 
the performance of religious rites. They don’t eat with 
Musalmans or Jews unless they cook their own food, and 
repeat their own prayers before and after their meals. 

The Bene-Israel of Bombay were among the first topics of 
a conversation which we maintained till near midnight. 
The Samaritans were pleased with a good deal of what we said 
about the objects of their inquiry ; but they were awfully 
shocked when we told them, that when the Beno-Israol were 
discovered by the English, they wore found reverencing the 
serpent as well* as Jehovah, and serving other Gods which 
neither they nor their fathers had known, even wood and 
stone. 1 They expressed the utmost horror at this idolatry, 
and exclaimed, “ They cannot be Samaritans ; they do not 
make Gerizim their Kiblah.” “ Ye worship ye know not 
what,” was our Lord’s observation to the Samaritans in his 
day. History makes us acquainted with the idolatries 
which from the beginning they commingled with the service 
of the true God. They profess now to worship only Jehovah 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

el-Fattah, Elaazar, Pliin&s, Itaniar, Kephtira, Leah, Miikah, Eseneth, Mi- 
Harun, Reuben, Naphtali, Zebulon, riam, Hannah, Hanunah, Iub&nah, 
Sbamson, Khalib, Saduk, Iudah, Tamimah, Katubah, Utabah, Maribah, 
Ephraim, Menasseh, Surur. Iladashali, Phiri. N.B. — The letter h 

Names of Women. — Ribkah, Slia- beginning a syllable was but feebly 

rah, R&hel, Phuah, Shifrah, Zera, Ses, sounded. 1 Dent, xxviii. 61. 
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Much of our conversation turned upon their religious fes- 
tivals and observances. The following memoranda respect- 
ing these, I wrote down in their presence. They may be 
compared with the notices contained in their correspondence 
with learned Europeans, than which they are somewhat fuller. 

The Samaritans practise circumcision on the eighth day, 
at the eighth hour, after birth. The priest officiates when 
ho is at hand. In his absence, an elderly person performs 
the ceremony. A feast of some kind or other is given by 
the family, on the occasion, to the members of the con- 
gregation. 

They celebrate marriage when their children arrive at 
puberty.' The parents of the bridegroom have generally 
some sum to pay to the parents of the bride. They always 
practise monogamy, unless in cases of barrenness ; and they 
are “thankful even to get one wife,” as their community 
is now very small. Feasting is always among them a con- 
comitant of marriage. A written covenant — of which, as 
afterwards related, I had the good fortune to obtain two 
specimens, given in another part of this work — is made 
out for the ratification of matrimonial alliances. The mem- 
bers of the congregation consider it to be a privilege to 
adopt and educate its orphans. 

Gerizim, they said, is the hill on which Abraham was 
about to sacrifice Isaac. The spot where the sacrifice was 
to have been presented to God is called Ha-araz Moriah, or 
the land of Moriah. That the hill of Gerizim, which was 
thus sanctified, may be kept pure, the dead are not to bo 
buried upon it, but at its base. 

The Seimaritans observe the Shabiit, or Sabbath, with the 
greatest strictness, They won’t, they said, do any work on 
that day, except in reading, worshipping God, and eating 
and drinking. They neither kindle a fire, nor cook during' 
ds sacred hours. 

vol. n. 


K 
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The Samaritans observe as sacred the first day of the 
year,*" the Hebrew name of which they pronounce 1 Reo&h 
hd-Skdndh. The day of the new moon is called by these 
Samaritans lieosh liddesh, (Rosli Hodesh,) or the first of the 
month. They pray for an hour the preceding evening, 
when it occurs before noon ; and they pray for the same 
space of time in the evening following it, when it occurs 
after noon. 

To the passover they give the name of ' Afseh . It is 
observed by them for seven clays in the month Abib, pro- 
nounced by them Ebib. They sacrifice at this time as many 
lambs or kids about a year old as can be ate by their 
families. This ceremony should be performed on Mount 
Gerizim : but on account of the opposition and exactions of 
the Turks and Arabs, it is now gone through at their own 
houses. When Ibrahim Pasha was in occupation of the coun- 
try, it was performed on one or two occasions at the place 
appointed by their fathers. The paschal lamb they eat with 
unleavened bread and marurim, or bit ter herbs, according to 
the Law. Like the Jews, they abstain from the use of 
leaven for the period of seven days. They have no objec- 
tion during this time to drink wine. None of them, they 
said, have occasion to observe the second passover, mentioned 
in Numbers x. 10, 11. 

To the feast of Weeks the Samaritans give the Arabic 
name of Ilamsxn, and Hebrew Shdbuoth, exactly correspond- 
ing with Pentecost. During its continuance, they engage 
in prayer as a congregation, both morning and evening. 
It is most strictly observed by them, however, on the first 
and fiftieth days, on the latter of which they ascend to the 
top of Mount Gerizim, repeating the law. In connexion 
with it, they have no services appertaining to 'the produce of 
the fields. “We are now,” they said, “merchants, agents, 
clerks, weavers, and tailors, and not agriculturists.” 
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The day of Atonement, called by the Samaritans Kibbor , 1 
they rigidly observe, afflicting their souls and fasting for 
twenty-four hours, and praying in the synagogue both morn- 
ing and evening. Each adult individual of them, the priest 
said, kills a cock on this occasion. This custom is that of 
the Jews at present, who give the cock the name of the 
Kapp&rfth, or Expiation. 

The Samaritans celebrate the Feast of Silcot, (Succoth,) or 
Tabernacles, for the seven days appointed in the law. This 
they do in the fields when they expect to escape interference, 
but most commonly in their own houses, with palm branches 
so disposed of as to represent tabernacles. On the first day 
of the feast, they make a holy procession to the top of Mount 
Gemini. The last day of the seven they celebrate with 
more than ordinary attention. 

The whole of the Jewish festivals and fasts not recog- 
nised by the law, they utterly discard. Neither on this 
occasion, nor on a subsequent one, when I visited the 
Samaritans along with my friend Mr. Graham, could we 
learn that they look upon sacrifice as having any typical 
import. It was instituted, they said, wholly for purposes of 
commemoration and thanksgiving. When we asked them 
why Abel’s offering was more acceptable to God than that 
of Cain, they said, “ Solely, because in making it he followed 
the commands of God, while Cain disobeyed them.” When 
we asked them why God preferred the sacrifice of an animal 
to an offering ot fruit, they gave an answer more worthy of 
those who walk in the darkness of absolute heathenism than 
of those who profess to be guided by the light of a divine 
rcvelatidh, — “ God likes blood ; because in blood there is 
life.” When they confessed that they could not explain to 
us how the gililt of man coidd be removed bv the blood of 

1 This is evidently the Hebrew 
A the ]> being transmuted into 


to suit the pronunciation of those 
accustomed to the use of the Arabic. 
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bulls and of goats, we sought to point their attention to 
Jesus Christ, the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of 
the world, and who is the great antitype of all the olden 
sacrifices. Our conversation we continued to a late hour. 

7th April. — We rose early this morning, and commenced 
the ascent of Mount Gerizim at twenty minutes past six. 
Amran, the son of the Samaritan priest, and Yak fib, who 
had descended Jacob’s well for us, acting as our guides and 
informants respecting its various looa sancta. We left the 
town at the south-west corner, and proceeded, in the first 
instance, up a fertile and well- watered ravine which comes 
down to the town at this part, with fine fields, and some 
gardens and orchards on each of its sides, and passed a 
copious fountain, called the Has cl-Ain, and an aqueduct. 
Some of the people, as we were going along, brought us 
offerings of green almonds, which they plucked from the 
trees, and which we accepted as tokens of their kind- 
ness. We noticed some very large specimens of the cac- 
tus Indicus growing near the road. They were almost 
like trees in point of size. This plant is very abundant 
on Mount Ebal, covering the greater part of its surface, 
where any soil is to be found. 1 A little way out of the 
town, we met one or two Samaritans driving six lambs 
before them. They had been washing them, they said, 
as they are accustomed to do each day for about a week 

1 T have heard it maintained by [ntigplian'i, or serpent’s comb] and 

some that this plant is an exotic in medicinal uses, [adverted to in Hindu 

Asia, and a native only of South A me- medical works,] there is every reason 
rica. If so, it has certainly increased to imagine it is a native of these ooun- 
and multiplied to an extraordinary tries.” Speaking of its trunk, he adds, 
extent since it first visited the old “ 1 have not seen any plant with any- 
world. It abounds in every pro- thing like one, though I am informed 

vince of India, as well as in the Holy it grows to a perfect tree. Here it is 

Land ; and has indigenous names in a ramons bush, with tolerably erect 
all the provinces in which it is there joints.” — Flora Indiea, vol. ii. p. 475. 
found. Dr. Roxburgh says, that “ in- in the Holy Land it is frequently seen 
dependent of its proper Bengal! name with a distinct and large trunk. 
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before the Passover, which was nigh at hand. , After an 
ascent of twenty minutes from the town, we sat down to 
take a rest, as we found the way rather steep. Five minutes 
further on, turning a little to the left from the path we were 
following, we came to a piece of ground, which our guide 
told us was the site of the Ivcmsah Adam, the church of 
Adam, where Mokfula, the daughter of our first progenitors, 
was horn. We were now on the top of the mountain. Pro- 
ceeding for a quarter of an hour over the table land, we came 
to the Mazbih, or “ place of sacrifice.” It is a small drain, 
about fifteen inches wide, between two rows of Jive stones 
on each side, there having been, we were told, originally six. 
Money, we were informed, now fails to secure from the Turks 
and Arabs, the privilege of sacrificing at this spot. At ten 
minutes in advance, we came to some ruins of a town and 
fort, which our guide gravely informed us, was Luz or Be- 
thel ! On approaching this place, our Samaritan friends, 
under the allegation that the ground in its neighbourhood 
is holy, took off their shoes, which they covered with 
stones, lost they should be stolen in tlxcir 'absence. They 
asked us to imitate their example; but of course we de- 
clined. The ruins here, which are very considerable, we 
particularly examined, and found them to be correctly de- 
scribed by Dr. Robinson. 1 Contiguous to them, on the west 
side, we had our attention directed to one or two flat stones, 

1 “ On ascending the rise of ground foci in the latter direction. The 

beyond this spot, [the place of saeri- stones are the common limestone of 

lice,] the first object which presents the region, tolerably large, and be- 

itself aro the ruins of an immense veiled at the edges, though rough, in 

structure of hewn stones, bearing the middle. The walls in some places 

every appearance of having once been are nine feet thick. At the four 

a large and strong fortress. It con- corners of the southern division were 

si steel of two adjacent parts, each square towers, and one in the middle 

measuring aboig; two hundred and of iho eastern side. In the northern 

hfiy feet from E. to W., and two part is how the Muslim V; ely, and 

hundred feet from N. to S., ghing a also a cemetery.” — T>ib. Kes, \ol. iii. 

length in all of about four hundred p. W), 
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which our Samaritan friends maintained cover the twelve 
stones brought from the Jordan by the Israelites. When we 
expressed our doubts about the accuracy of their belief rs 
to this matter, they said, “ we shall dig down and show you 
that it is well-founded.” Though we held them to their 
word, they took special care to make no progress in the 
work. It is on this hill, and not on Ebal, I need scarcely 
observe, that the Samaritans, according to the reading in 
their copies of the Pentateuch, maintain that the stones 
from the J ordan were originally placed . 1 The Muslim Waif, 
by which Mount Gerizim is marked at a distance, is close on 
those ruins. Similar tombs are to be seen in almost all the 
more remarkable heights of the country. In its neighbour- 
hood we observed a spring, to which the name Najfj was given, 
and at which it was said the Great Prophet or the Messiah 
will be called when he makes his appearance. A few yards 
from this fountain we were shown the site of the ancient Sa- 
maritan temple. It is of the form of a trapezium, about four- 


1 “ As for the difference between 
the Hebrew and Samaritan copy, 
Deut, xxvii. 4, the priest pretended 
the Jews had maliciously altered 
their text, out of odium to the Sama- 
ritans; putting for Gerizim, Ebal, 
upon no other account, but only be- 
cause the (Samaritans worshipped in 
the former mountain, which they 
would have for that reason, not to 
be the true place appointed by God 
for his worship and sacrifice. To 
confirm this, he pleaded that Ebal 
was the mountain of cursing, Deut. 
xi. 29, and in its own nature an 
unpleasant place; but, on the con- 
trary, Gerizim was the mountain of 
blessing by God’s own appointment, 
and also in itself fertile and delight- 
ful; from whence he inferred a pro- 
bability, that this latter must hove 


been the true mountain appointed for 
those religious festivals, Deut. xxvii. 
4, and not (as the Jews have cor- 
ruptly written it) Kebab We ob- 
served that to be, in some measure, 
true, which he pleaded concerning 
the nature of both mountains. For, 
though neither of the mountains has 
much to boast of as to their pleasant- 
ness, yet as one passes between 
them, Gerizim seems to discover a 
somewhat more verdant, fruitful as- 
pect than Ebal. . • . The Sama- 
ritan priest could not say that any of 
those great stones which God directed 
Joshua to set up, were now to be 
seen in Mount Gerizim, which, were 
they now extant, would determine 
the question clearly on his side.” — 
Maundrell’s Travels, pp. GO, 01 . 
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teen by sixteen yards, and is cut on the bare and level rock. 
It has a? gentle slope to the west. There is a small tank at its 
western corner. A few yards further on, on the edge of the 
mount, was shown the place where Abraham was about to 
sacrifice Isaac. The Samaritans, like the monks, thus bring 
their loca sancta into convenient proximity. “ The place 
where Abraham was going to sacrifice his son !” we said, 
on hearing their opinion of this spot, “ why that place 
was nearly three days’ journey distant from Beersheba .” 1 
“ Oh,” said the Samaritans, “we make Gerizim just three 
days from Beersheba.” “ Hard days of travel,” we remarked, 
“ they must have been, and for an old man like Abraham 
very impracticable.” “What!” said they in triumph, “do 
not you think that Abraham was strong as well as old ? We 
must not judge of a man who had a child when he was a 
hundred years of age, as of an ordinary person.” 

Though in various parts of the land we enjoyed a more mag- 
nificent prospect than at this place, we felt much interest in 
the view of the adjacent country which we had from Mount 
Gerizim. Mount Ebal, lying to the north of* us, appeared to 
lie higher than the height on which we stood, and more preci- 
pitous and barren on its flanks . 2 * It prevented us from seeing 
Mount Hermon, which is visible on its own summits. On all 
sides of us, we had the mountains of Ephraim, more capable 
of cultivation, on the whole, than those near Jerusalem. The 
vale of the Malchnah, which we took to be one of the valleys 
of Moreli ,* 5 with its fine “ parcels of fields” of emerald green, 
on which the crops were making progress, and with others 
newly dressed and ready to receive the seed, lay before us 
in the'east and south-east, in all its loveliness, and undivid- 
ed by dykes and hedges. Eleazar’s tomb was pointed out to 

1 (Jen. xxii. 4. upon it, north of the summit ol 

2 Mount Ebal is now called Sitti Gerizim. 

Hsilauiiyali, from a conspicuous Walt Compare Geu. xii. '*> ; Cent. xi. ^0. 
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us at the village of Awartah, on an insular hill to its soutliy 
which wo had noticed to the right on leaving the village of 
llawarali. To the north of this place, but a little farther" 
to the east, wo saw Raujib, which was said to be of Muham- 
madan origin. At the head of the Makhnah, to the north, 
we saw Azmut, corresponding with the Hebrew Asmaveth, 
but not the village named Beth-Azrnaveth in Nehemiah vik 
28 ; Ed-l)eir, or Heir el-Hatab of Dr. Robinson's map ; an^ 
Sfilim, which our Samaritan friends agreed with us in think- 
ing, is “ Siialem, a city of Sheehem, which is in the land of 
Canaan," visited by Jacob “ when lie came from Padanaram, 
and pitched his tent before the city." 1 Of the position of 
Kafr Bcita, Beit Dajan, an unknown BEIT-D4G0N, and Beit- 
Funk, seen by Dr. Robinson, we took no note. 2 

We found some patches of culture on Mount Gerizim ; but 
it is mostly devoted to pasturage. We observed upon it 
several large flocks of sheep tended by Arabs. Of one of 
these sons of Ishmacl, who came running to us as if he in-- 
tended to empty his firelock upon us, our guides appeared 
to be rather shy. 

Our ascent and descent of Gerizim, including stoppages, 
occupied us four hours. On returning to Nabulus, we found 
admission to the Samaritan synagogue. It is a plain and 
simple room, covered with lfiats and carpets ; and it is in the 
form of a parallelogram, rendered imperfect, however, at one of 
the corners, where the breadth is contracted. There are three 


1 Gen. xxxiii. 18. The identifica- 

tion of this village by the Samaritan 
priest’s sou is worthy of notice. Dr. 
Robinson says, — “The existence of 
this ancient name of a village so near 
to Kabul us, or Sheehem, shows at 
least that it is not necessary to sup- 
pose the name Shall m (Salem) to be 
applied in this passage to Slieehem 
itself; as is done by Euvidmis and 
Jerome, and others after them. Otio- 


mast. Art. Sal cm and Sichem. Equ; illy 
unnecessary is the other mode of in- 
terpretation, which regards it as an 
adjective, in the meaning safe, pros - 
porous. See generally, Relnud’s JDis- 
sertat. Misccll. i. 3. p. 1-13.” — Bib. 
Res. vol. iii. p. 102. 

2 For a long list ofi bearings from 
Gerizim, taken by !Mr Woolcott, the 
American missionary, see Bibliotheca 
Sacra, vol. i. pp. 73, 74. 
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inscriptions, in the Samaritan character, on marble slabs on 
the wall ; but the Kahen told us that they arc only about 
seventy years old. The heikfil is so placed that the worshipper 
who looks to it has his face turned towards the site of the old 
temple on Mount Gerizim to the S.E. An ornamental screen 
is hung in front of it ; and, as in the Jewish synagogues, it 
contains the copies of the Law, which are both on rolls and 
skjlns joined together in the form of sheets. Several of both 
descriptions of these manuscripts were shown to us, including 
that which the Samaritans suppose to be the most ancient of 
all, which was taken out of the place of its deposit with 
extreme reluctance, the priest declaring that he had avoided 
showing it to all the Europeans who had visited him, (pro- 
ducing another in its stead,) except to the Rev. Mr. Williams, 
the chaplain of Bishop Alexander at Jerusalem. It was 
taken from a box, covered with many folds of silk. This copy 
was not on synagogue rolls, as many which he showed us 
were, but on sheets of parchment. It was maintained 
respecting it, that it was written by Abisliua, the son of 
Phinelias, the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron . 1 This plea 
of antiquity they have long been accustomed to urge in its 
behalf. It did not appear to us to be so old as some others 
which wc saw ; but this may be owing to the great care 
which, is taken of it. The handwriting was remarkably good. 
The sections of the Law recognised by the Samaritans, the 
priest informed us, differ from those of the Jews. The 
Samaritans, lie said, have eighteen in Genesis, and eight in 
Deuteronomy, while the Jews have twelve in the former, and 
ten in tiro latter book. Deuteronomy is the only part of the 
Law, h* added, which they read during the processions to 
Mount Gerizim on the occasion of their annual festivals. 
The other four they recite in the synagogue on the day of 
their ascent, or on the preceding evening. 

' See 1 Cliron. vi. 1. 
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I endeavoured, without success, tb purchase a copy of the 
Pentateuch from the Samaritans. Our conversation on this 

< 4 

subject ran in the following strain. 

Travellers . — “Will you allow us to purchase a copy of the 
Torah?” 

Priest. — No, one is worth its weight in gold.” 

T. — “Well, we shall give you a good price for it, say 
5000 piastres,” (£50.) 

P . — “ We shall on no account whatever sell a copy of the 
books of our prophet.” 

T . — “ Take care what you say ; if the English come and 
take possession of the country, and restore to you Mount 
Gerizim, won’t you give them a copy of the Law in token of 
your gratitude ?” 

P. — “ The English, we know, will come and take possession 
of the country, and we shall beg Mount Gerizim from them.” 

T. — “You do not appear to us to have the spirit of 
Moses. He said to? ofn wjti, ‘ Rejoice, 0 ye nations, with his 
people.’ 

P . — “ Well, Come and rejoice with us. Become Samari- 
tans ; and we shall give you a copy of the Law.” 

T . — “You say, Become Samaritans. But, according to 
your principle of withholding the Law from us, how could we 
ever, except from independent sources, know what the Law 
is, and what the Samaritans are ?” 

P. — “ It is in vain to ask us to sell a copy of the Law.” 

T . — “ Your fathers sold the copies which are now in the 
possession of Europeans.” 

P . — “ They did not sell them. They must have been 
stolen from them.” 1 2 

Our young friend Jacob, who thus learned our anxiety to 

1 Dent, xxxii. 43. for M. do Stuicy, the ambassador eJ 

2 The first of these copies was pur- France at Constantinople, by Pietro 

chased at Damascus in the year lfilO, della Valle. Yiuggi de Pit tro della 
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acquire a copy of the Pentateuch, said to us privately, “ If 
you will- take me with you to England, I shall take my copy 
along with me, and we shall get on well together/’ Finding 
him perfectly serious in his proposal, we gave our consent. 
Jacob agreed to have every thing ready for his departure on 
my expected return to Nabulus from Beirut. 

Both on this occasion, and during my subsequent visit in 
company with my friend, the Rev. William Graham, we 
made many inquiries into the extent and nature of the 
literature of the Samaritans. The substance of the informa- 
tion which we received from them is the following : — 

1 . They have many more copies than they showed us of 
the law of Moses in the Hebrew language and true Hebrew 
(Samaritan) character ; and some of them are of the highest 
antiquity. 

2. They have copies of the Version of the Pentateuch in 
their own Samaritan language, which is a mixture of 
Hebrew, Clialdaic, and Syriac words, with peculiar gram- 
matical inflections. 1 They did not mention to us the name 
of its author, respecting whom nothing -is known by 
Europeans. 2 


Valle, tom. iv. p. 605. Robert Hun- 
tington, chaplain of the English fac- 
tory at Aleppo, and afterwards bishop 
of Raplioe, in Ireland, procured a copy 
ou liis journey to Jerusalem in 1671, 
under the pretence of taking it to the 
Samaritans of England ! Baron de Sa- 
c y, Correspondence des Samari tains, 
p. ( J. Archbishop Usher procured 
six copies from the East, some of 
which ar<* in the Bodleian library. 
Kennicott caused sixteen copies, more 
or less complete, to be collated fur his 
work. # 

1 For the grammar of this lan- 
guage, see Joaimis Morini Opuscula 
ilebraeo — Samaritica, Parisiis, 1657 ; 


and Institutiones Lingiue Samari- 
tans a Fridcrico U hlcm anno, Lips is, 
1867. 

y The first copy of this version 
which came into the hands of the 
scholars of Europe was purchased at 
Damascus, along with theSamantuu- 
Ifehrew, referred to above, by Pietro 
della Valle. Yiaggi, tom. iv. p. 605. 
3VL Gregoire and the Baron de Haey, 
having quoted a few lines of this 
version, as given in the Baris and 
London Polyglotts, and asked the 
Samaritans if it agrees with the 
copies of the version now in their 
hands, Salamah replied, *• The mat ter 
is as you tell us with regard to the 
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3. The Samaritans have an Arabic translation of tho 
Pentateuch. It was made, they said, by Heibat Allah of 
Cairo, and by Abu 5 0bed (or Abu Said) Dastan 1 of Eshken, 
or Shoehorn. 2 The priest declared that it was executed 
945 years ago. This gives it an antiquity to which it is not 
entitled, as in many places it follows the Jewish version of 
Rabbi Saadi Gaon. 

4. They have a history of Joshua in Arabic ; but they 
said that it is not according to the Jewish -Hebrew, but 
derived from the Syriac. They do not reckon it canonical. 

5. They have a Chronicle and Genealogy of the priests 
from Aaron, and other traditions and historical notices in 
Samaritan, called Debar ha-Yamim (Yomim.) 3 

6. They have a work corresponding, they said, with the 

Talmud of the Jews, called^*}- 

O/ O sKjS O O' O / O O 

<dib Kalam Hakliamim Zaka- 

nim Minshan tafsir Hakhma minshan tafsfr Salawat Taf- 
lah, “ Tho Word of the Sages and Elders respecting the ex- 
position of Wisdom and the exposition of the Supplications 
and Prayers.” They enumerated the following persons as 


translation of Genesis and Exodus. 
It is taken from tlio translation that 
God has given to us, (or from the 
translation of Natmiael,) which still 
exists among us. ; * — Correspondence 
ties Sainaritains, pp. 81, 121. Gose- 
nius thinks that Salaniah means to 
ascribe the translation to Nathanael, 
for there was a distinguished priest 
of this name a little before the time 
of Christ.. De Pentnteuchi Sam. 
Origine, Indole et Auctoritate. p. 18. 
Compare the Samaritan Chron. in 
Fa ulus N. Itcpcrt. tom. i. p. Mth 
1 Probably used as equivalent to 

O O 

V \ d’jstur . doctor or councillor. 


2 The name of the first of the per- 
sons here mentioned is not usually 
connected with this version ; but the 
name of Abu S’aid is generally coupled 
with it. It accords more with tho 
Bn mari tan Hebrew than the Samari- 
tan Version. 

8 Probably the Samaritan Chroni- 
cle, of which a copy was obtained by 
Scaliger, and deposited in the Uni* 
versity of Leyden. See Nouveaux 
Eclaircissemens sur le Pontateuque 
Samaritan), Paris, 17<>0, p. 57. — Ibis- 
nage’s History of tl e Jews, Taylor’s 
Translation, pp. 78-81. 
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the authors of this work, — Amram Dari, Marke, Abislm 
hen Has Kalien, Eleazar Kalien, Joseph Kahen, Abraham 
KTihen, Abdallah Kahen, Satdfn Kahen, Tobiah Kfihcn, 
Matanah Musri, (of Cairo,) Akban Kahen, Nataniel Kalien, 
Yakub Kalien, Daliah Kalien, Menasscli Kalien. The 
work, they said, occupies twelve volumes, — two thin folios 
of which they showed to us, — and is both in poetry 
and prose. The information which we received from them 
respecting it is both novel and important ; and would have 
formed a proper answer to a question proposed to them by 
M. Gregoire and the Baron dc Sacy, but which they studi- 
ously avoided answering. 1 It was in vain that we at- 
tempted to get possession of any parts of it. 

7. Their Liturgy, they said, consists of portions of, and re- 
ferences to, the Torah ; of Prayers ; and particularly of Hymns, 
both in Arabic and Samaritan. A portion of the hymns, as 
found in the manuscripts of the British Museum and the 
library at Gotha, has been published by Gcsenius. 2 As after- 
wards mentioned, I had the good fortune to purchase from 
an individual of their community a much larger portion of 
these very curious and interesting compositions. 

They made no mention of any Greek version of the Penta- 
teuch. 3 They gave us to wit that they are in possession of 
other works in Hebrew and Samaritan besides those which 
they enumerated. 

The letters of their alphabet the Samaritans call ’Ebri or 
’Ebram. The square characters used by the Jews, they 
denominate not “ el-Kashury/’ as mentioned by I)r. Roll in- 

1 Corrospondance des Samaritains, Pentateuch is referred to in the rnar- 

p. 81. ginal notes of the Septungint version. 

2 Carmma Saraaritana c codicibus It is quoted by the Fathers who 

Londineiisis et Gotbanis edidit et in- lived after the third century, and 
terpretatione Latina cum coninienta- contains explanatory passages similar 
vio illustravitGuil. Gesenius. Lipsias to those found in the Samaritan ver- 
182b Sion of the Pentateuch, from which it 

8 A Greek version of the Samaritan is supposed to have been derived. 
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son, 1 but aVAshun, or the Assyrian. 2 Fac-similes of the 
different forms of this character from the manuscripts which 
I procured at Nabulus, are given in another part of this 
volume, in which I refer to the works which treat of their 
history and literature, so far as it is yet known to Europeans. 

During both our visits to the synagogue of the Samaritans, 
we re-introduced the question of the typical import of sa- 
crifice. We explained our own views on the subject to them, 
showing that men, on account of their sins, are worthy of eter- 
nal punishment, and that the- Messiah was appointed by God 
to die for sinners, to allow such a demonstration of the evil of 
sin to be made before the universe, as should uphold the 
authority of the moral administration of God, even when he 
pardons sin in consideration of the work of the Messiah. The 
priest professed to be much offended by our bringing forward 
our views in the synagogue ; aful we agreed to adjourn the 
discussion to his own house, lie was not anxious, however, 
that even there it should be resumed. 

We expressed a wish, before leaving him, to ascertain the 
sense which he -attached to the words “ Spirit of God” in 
Genesis i. 2. “Spirit,” he said in rejdy, “ is of three kinds, 
Huh el-IIeiyat, the Spirit of Life ; Huh Jismanxyat, the 
Carnal Spirit ; and Huh Nifsamyat, the Spiritual Spirit. It 
was the Huh el-IIeiyat,” he added, “ which brooded on the 
waters, — the Spirit of God which was breathed into Adam.” 

Nothing could be more interesting to us than the inter- 
course which on this, as well as on a subsequent occasion, we 
were privileged to have with the small remnant of an ancient 

1 Bib. Res. vol. iii. p. 104. . 

2 Yet, Salamah in Lis letter dated d Kkat d Kadi l‘ l 

in 1808, and published by the Baron Atari, “ theancient Aturi character.” 
de feaey, speaks of the character of the Aturi, here, is probably used for 

Samaritan Pentateuch as U -v-i 1 1 Ashuri, (Assyrian,) as supposed by 

dc Sacy. — Correspond, des Samavit. 
pp. 00, 70. 
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people, whoso representatives have remained at the home of 
their fathers between twenty-five and twenty-six centuries, 1 
arid the acquisition of valuable, and, to a good extent , novel 
information, which we received from them. Our prayer in 
their behalf was, that like many of their kindred when in- 
structed by Jesus himself, they might speedily know and 
acknowledge that, “ This is indeed the Christ, the Saviour 
of the world ;” 2 and that of Sheehem, as of Samaria of old 
under the preaching of Philip, it might speedily be said, 
“ there was great joy in that city,” 3 even the joy of salvation. 

In continuation of our journey, avc left Nabulus at eleven 
o’clock, having procured a local guide, who was to accom- 
pany us as far as Samaria. Our path, a little after Ave left 
the town, lay for about fifty minutes along the northern side 
of the valley of Sheehem, and in the general direction of 
W.N.W. along the base of Avlfat may be called a continuation 
of Mount Ebal, a similar continuation of Mount Gemini, 
bounding the valley on its opposite side. We Avere greatly 
charmed Avith the appearance of the country as we proceeded, 
it being highly picturesque in its features, thoroughly irri- 
gated, fertile, and well-cultivated. The gardens and orchards 
near the toAvn from which avc set out, with their fig and 
olive, and almond, and pomegranate, and other fruit and 
fWering trees, were truly pleasing. We noticed numerous 
birds among their branches, and directed our particular 
attention to them, as in no region in which we had before 
travelled, had we seen so feAv of the feathered race as in the 
Holy Land, and because to the country generally, in the vieAv 
of its desolations, the language of the prophet may be strictly 
applied,* “ How long shall the land mourn, and the herbs of 

1 2 Kings xvii. 2-1. “ The king of maria, instead of the children of Is- 

Assyria brought men from Babylon, rael ; ami they possessed Samaria, 

aud trom Cuthah, and from Ava, and and dwelt in the cities thereof.” 

h*oin llamatli, and from Septum aim, 2 John iv. 4-. 

aud placed them in the cities of Sa- J Acts viii. 8. 
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every iield wither, for the wickedness of them that dwell 
therein ; the beasts are consumed, and the birds ; because 
they said, He shall not see our last end/’ 1 We noted par- 
ticularly the goldfinch, the Sakakiyali of the Arabs, which 
we had not observed at liberty since we had left our native 
shores; and the i-oller (coracias garrula) so common in India, 
and called Sliikrak in Arabic. On the sides of the hills 
both to our right and left in front, — on which we observed 
several villages, tolerably correctly laid down in our map, 2 
— the fields were waving with barley and other com already 
nearly ripe. The language of the Psalmist seemed peculiarly 
descriptive of the whole of this scene. 

He sendeth the springs into the valleys, 

Which run among the hills, 

They give drink to every beast of the field : 

The wild asses quench their thirst 

By them shall the fowls of the heaven have their habitation, 

Which sing among the branches. 

He watereth the hills from his chambers : 

The earth is satisfied with the fruit of thy works, 

He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 

And herb for "the service of man, 

That he may bring forth food out of the earth; 

And wine that makeih glad the heart of man. 

And oil to make his face to shine, 

And bread which strengthened man’s heart. 3 

When we got opposite to Beit-Iba, we had before us to 
the west, the village of Kcisfn, and another village still far- 
ther distant. Wc here began to turn more to the north 
than we had hitherto done, and to cut off a shoulder of the 
hill, which makes the road to Samaria much shorter than 
when the traveller keeps along the curvature of the Wadf. 
In the valley we noticed a few aqueducts and mills, some of 

U 

1 Compare Jer. xii. 4; iv. 25. Uziu, Beit-IM, and to our right, 

2 That of Dr. Robinson. To our Zawfttah. 

left, we saw R&fidiah, Jcnad, Beit- 8 Psalm civ. 10-15. 
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the arches of which seemed to be both Roman and Sarace- 
nic. After we had ascended for about forty minutes in this 
direction, the hill on which Samaria of old stood, came in 
sight. It is quite insular in its position, being surrounded 
by deep valleys, that on the south communicating with the 
one running north-west from Nabulus ; and it is encompassed 
by hills of a greater height. It has a most commanding posi- 
tion, and when crowned by the capital of Israel, with its ranges 
of houses and public buildings occupying its different ter- 
races, it must have been very imposing. Various detached 
olive trees, and olive clumps and groves, are seen on the hill ; 
and the greater part of it is under culture. The ruins which 
are visible upon it are not numerous, and one is almost at a 
loss to account for the manner in which the material of which 
the city was built, has been disposed of. Doubtless, much 
of it has been carried away, bfiried in the soil, or rolled down 
into the circumjacent valleys. Where we crossed the south- 
ern valley, we observed some hewn stones, which had proba- 
bly come from the heights above. A large colonnade, which 
was particularly examined during my second visit to the 
place, extending to a considerable distance to the west, is 
on a line with the present village of Sebastiyah. In the 
name of this liamlet, is recognised the Greek 2e/3 a<rr»j, the 
synonyme of the Latin Augusta, the name given to Sama- 
ria by Herod, when it was rebuilt by him, and dedicated to 
his patron, the Emperor Augustus. The houses of which it 
is composed, though partly formed of lrewn stone, are very 
wretched ; and the people who inhabit them may be said ra- 
ther to burrow than to dwell in them. Like other travellers, 
we experienced considerable rudeness at the hands of these 
folks. They were very exorbitant in their demands when we 
proposed to enter the church of St. John the Baptist, the 
most conspicuous erection at the place ; and rather than 
sanction their rapacity, we wore contented to view the fabric 
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merely from without. It is known among the Arabs by the 
name of Nabi Yehiya; by which they designate John the 
Baptist, whom they suppose to be interred within it, even 
though Josephus says, that he was beheaded in the castle of 
Machoerun, a place which, according to him, was situated on 
the “ confines of the jurisdiction of Aretas and Herod/’ and 
which must consequently have lain to the east of tfife Dead 
Sea . 1 The reputed sepulchre of the Baptist is under a Wall 
in the enclosure of the church, according to Dr. Robinson, 
“ a little chamber excavated deep in the rock, to which the 
descent is by twenty-one steps .” 2 A good part of the walls 
of this fabric still remain, particularly at its eastern end, 
where it overlooks a rather steep precipice. The upper win- 
dows are Saracenic ; and, as supposed by Dr. Robinson, they 
probably indicate the workmanship of the knights of St. 
John, though the subtractions of the church may be more 
ancient. Roland notices four bishops of Sebaste mentioned 
in the acts of the Christian councils. The first name which 
he gives is that of Marius, attached to the first council of 
Nice . 3 

Near the church there are some other rains on a different 
level ; but nothing distinctive can be made of them. At 


1 Joseph. Ant.iq. lib. xvii. vi. 1, 2. 

Matthew says of the disciples of John, 
that “ they came and took up the body, 
and buried it.” It is possible that it 

may have been subsequently trans- 
ferred to Samaria, though Eusebius 
(Eccles. Hist. lib. i. cap. xi.) when 
noticing the account of John’s death 
given by Josephus, says nothing addi- 
tional about the disposal of his body. 
Belaud (Palestin. p. 980, etc.) quotes 
several passages from J erome, accord- 
ing to which it appears that in his 
day, it was believed that the bones of 
the Baptist, and also of Elislia and 


Obadiah, were interred in Samaria. 
Theodoritus says, that the Pagans 
under the Emperor Julian opened the 
coffin of John the Baptist, and con- 
sumed his bones by lire.” — Eccles. 
Hist. lib. iii. cap. 7. 

2 Biblical Researches, vol. iii. p. 
141. 

8 Relandi Palest, p. 988. See the 
Oricns Christianas of Le Quien, tom. 
iii. p. 651, for farther notices of the 
ecclesiastics of this place. Some of 
the notices of towns and districts 
given by this author are very valu- 
able. 
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this time we did not proceed to the summit of the hill of 
Samaria; and I must refer my reader to the additional notes 
on the locality, under the date of the 26th of May. 

Leaving the village of Sebastiyah, about three hours after 
we had set out from Nabulus, and beginning the descent of 
the other side, we passed what has been called the northern 
colonnade, in which there are a number of upright pillars 
and frustra, without capitals. They seem to have bounded 
a sort of quadrangle of about 220 paces by 84. 

Crossing the northern valley, we began the ascent of ra- 
ther a steep hill to the village of Barka, which we reached 
in three quarters of an hour. This is rather a thriving place ; 
and is surrounded by olive groves. There is plenty of good 
water in its neighbourhood. We did not enter it, but con- 
tinued our march. Near the top of the hill on which it 
stands, we got our first glance of tlH Mediterranean Sea. 
Here, deflecting to the N.E. and losing sight of Samaria, we 
pitched our tents in the grass, — which we had to trample 
down, as it was very luxuriant — a little in advance of Fendc- 
kumiali, supposed to correspond with some unknown nevra- 
KUfila. The crops in the neighbourhood of our encampment 
wore scarcely so far advanced as in the neighbourhood of 
Samaria. A fine open country, with villages on its inter- 
secting and insular heights, lay before us to the north. We 
had now, for three days at least, seen many striking remains 
of the ancient fertility of this remarkable country. 

8th April. — We determined to day, if possible, to reach 
Nazareth, that wo might spend the Sabbath, in the locality 
so long hallowed by the residence of our Lord and Saviour, 
before he entered upon the work of his public ministry. We 
were in motion at six o’clock in the morning. In less than 
half an hour we«passed the town of Geba, which is evidently 
a place of some consequence, and judging from its name, 
probably one of great antiquity, though no distinct notice ot 
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it appears on record. We stopped for breakfast, when we 

were nearly opposite Sanur, a village and ruined fortifica- 
tion, on a rocky hill, the origin of which is unknown, but 
which has had some celebrity in the modern history of this 
country . 1 To the east and north-east of this place, there is 
a very considerable basin of excellent soil, on the borders and 
body of which several villages are visible. An hour in ad- 
vance we found ourselves in a sort of defile, from which we 
did not emerge till we arrived, exactly at noon, at the town 
of Jenin. 

Under the shadow of some fine olive trees to the south of 
this village, we found several women milking their flocks. 
Great quantities of piastres and other Turkish coins, strung- 
together like the tie of a helmet, came down from their fore- 
heads along their cheeks. It struck us, that ornaments of 
this kind are referrarto in the passage of the Song of Solo- 
mon, in which it is said, “ Thy checks are comely with rows 
(of ornaments .”) 2 Jenin with others, we conceived to be the 
En-gannim of Scripture. A beautiful and copious streamlet 
of the purest water which runs through it, and excellent 
gardens in its neighbourhood, strikingly accord with its He- 
brew etymology . 3 It seems a thriving place. The scene in 
its neighbourhood I shall afterwards notice . 4 

Jenin lies to the entrance of the great valley of Esdraelon, 
certainly the plain most remarkable, both physically and 
historically, in the Holy Land. Two roads lead from it to 
Nazareth, which lies nearly due north of it among the hills 
of Galilee, here in sight, and which bound the plain to the 
north and north-west, as Mount Carmel and the northern 
hills of Samaria bound it to the south and south-west. We 
sent forward our baggage by the western and more direct 

1 For an account of this fortification, * The Fountain of the Gardens, 

see Clarke’s Travels, pp. 403, 404. 4 See under 26th May. 

9 Song i. 10. 
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road; anl wo ourselves took the more eastern one, that 
we might include in our journey, Zerkfn, the Jezreel of 
Scripture. In advance of Jenin we passed some very fine 
plots of dark black soil, on which considerable quantities of 
cotton are raised. We observed far more culture in the great 
valley, in general, than the accounts of travellers had led us 
to expect. We were rather surprised at this, when we ad- 
verted to the paucity of agricultural villages in our view. 
The crops which arc raised in it are of barley, wheat, millet, 
beans, chick-pease, sesamum, lentiles, flax, and cotton. 
Wild oats, too, are found growing among the fields of grass, 
or rather herbs, of which very little care is taken. The val- 
ley, through the whole of its extent, as far as it appeared to 
our view, is nearly entirely destitute of trees of every kind. 

North of Jenin there is a small but fertile recess of the 
great valley, running to the cast. It is bounded on the 
north by the mountains of Gilboa, which were in sight from 
the time that we emerged from the defile, in the mouth of 
which Jenin stands. The road to Jezreel leads along the 
western flanks of these mountains. It is tolerably level and 
straight, though it presents a few elevations and depressions 
which serve to diversify' the view to the stranger. .The 
mountains, or rather hills, of Gilboa, are not particularly 
interesting in their general contour. They rise to no 
great height, and present but a small appearance either of 
natural pasturage or culture. Large bare patches and scarps 
of the common cretaceous rock of the country, are more con- 
spicuous on them than any clothing of verdure which they 
wear. We could not but associate with the view which we 
had of thdin, the notice which is taken of them in the affect- 
ing lamentation of David over the fall and death of Saul and 
Jonathan, ev8n though we did not feel warranted to view it 
in the light of a prophetical curse : — 
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Ye mountains of Oilboa [lot there be] no dew, 

Neither let there be rain upon you, nor fields of offerings : 

For there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, 

The shield of Saul, [as though he had] not been anointed with oil. 1 

The line of the elevation of these hills seemed to us pretty 
much like a continuation of Mount Carmel, after the inter- 
ruption of the great valley, which appears as if at some geo- 
logical period it had been the basin of a considerable lake, 
and till the waters forced for themselves an entrance into the 
Mediterranean, along the base of Carmel at the west. We 
did not notice, as we passed along, the village of Jelbun, or 
Gilboa, for it lies to the east of the range. We passed close 
upon the villages of Artinah, and Jelamah, and Sandela. 
The latter is in ruins. Upon Gilboa we noticed Arabbunali, 
Wezar, and Nfiras, and on different elevations in the valley 
to the west, the villages which are marked on Dr. llobinson's 
map, such as El-Barid, Silali, El-Mukcibalah, Urnrn el-Fabm, 
Ta&nuk, and el-Lejjun. The two last mentioned arc impor- 
tant sites, the first being Taanach of Scripture, and the lat- 
ter, probably, Megiddo. 2 

We were nearly two hours on the road between Jenin and 
ZerMn. We had no doubt as to the identity of this latter 
site with the Jezreel of Scripture; for as such it has been 


1 2 Sam. i. 21. 

2 Can ^ Makati a, the Arabic 

name of the Ivishon, be a. corruption 
(not by the usual permutation of the 
letters, but by such an accommoda- 
tion as is noticed in page 45 of this 
work) of the Hebrew njp Megiddo ? 
Hie Kislion is probably referred to 
in the song of Deborah and Barak, — 
“ Then fought the kings of Canaan in 
Taanach by the water* of Majiddo /’ 
— Judg. v. 19. 


The name Megiddo applied to a town 
was lost sight of even so early as the 
days of Eusebius and Jerome. Lejjfin 
is obviously a corruption of the Latin 
Legio, applied probably to some oldeu 
site as XtuwoXis to Shechem. Dr. 
llobinson is strongly inclined to iden- 
tity Lejjtin as Megiddo, both from its 
proximity to Ta’anuk, and because 
Eusebius and Jerome speak of a plain 
deriving its nanm from Legio. — Bib. 
Res. vol. iii. p. 179. 
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long recognised by every traveller who has paid the slightest 
regard to geographical precision ; and the coincidence of 
name, when due allowance is made for the Arabic pronun- 
ciation, is as distinct as could be expected . 1 This coinci- 
dence we had observed without reference to Dr. Robinson’s 
work, in which it is particularly noticed. The village is 
now but a wretched concern. It consists of about thirty or 
forty rude houses. Connected with one of them, there is a 
tower which we ascended, paying a few piastres to the owner, 
for permission to go aloft. The view from this elevation is 
very extensive and beautiful. To the north of us it was 
bounded by Jebel ed-DaM, or the little Hermon, and the 
hills of Nazareth, and other mountains of Galilee which had 
been visible from our first entrance on the great plain ; to 
the west, by the range of Carmel, the extremity of which we 
distinctly saw running into the sea ; and to the south, by the 
hills of Gilboa and the mountains of Samaria. Through a 
valley, lying to the east between us and little Hermon, in 
which we observed the Beni-Sakar (or Saklir ?) Arabs en- 
camped, we saw, beyond the Tell Beisan, Bethshean, or Scy- 
thopolis ; and beyond the Jordan, on the brink of the valley 
of which the place stands, the mountains of Batlianfyah or 
Bashan, and Ajlfin or Eglon. All the villages which I 
have already mentioned connected with the great plain were 
visible, with one, Kumiyah, lying, according to the compass, 
directly to the east, and several others to the north and 
north-west, which wo shall have occasion to notice in our 
progress to Nazareth. The Wall Nabi Ism&ll, on the hill 
surmounting this our intended resting-place, which ivas not 


» o 

1 Hebrew Arabic 

Zer’am, which qfcords with the for- 
mer, dropping the feeble initial letter, 
and changing the l into », which wc 
had often observed dono by the 


Arabs in the course of our journey. 
Thus at Petra, (vol. i. p- 330,) we 
had Bcni-Tsrayen for Ben e-Israel, and 
on our way north from Jerusalem, 
(vol. ii. p. 39,) Beitin for Bethel. 
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itself visible, stood directly N. of us according to the com- 
pass. The Arabs gave the name of Jebel Kalell to the hills 
E.S.E. connected with those of Grilboa, which they repre- 
sented as behind them. We particularly noticed them speak 
of J ebel J elhrni ; and of this circumstance I inserted a me- 
morandum on the margin of Dr. Robinson’s work, which we 
used as our guide at this place . 1 

On my second visit to Jezreel, I devoted more time to 
the examination of its neighbourhood than on this occasion ; 
and we shall therefore continue our journey for the present 
without further observations. Making a steep descent into 
the valley north of Jezreel, we unexpectedly came upon a 
well from which the present village is supplied with water. 
This, and not the fountain of Ain Jfilud, to the east of the 
village, and at a greater distance from it, visited by Dr. 
Robinson , 2 we took to be the well of Jezreel noticed in 
Scripture. We kept along a dry water-course, cutting through 
a very fine and fertile soil, — on the banks of which wo 
observed basaltic rocks protruding at several places, — to the 
north and by west. We then came among some fields with 
most luxuriant crops of wheat and barley. We had on the 
flanks of Jebel ed-Dalu, close upon us to the left, the village 
of Sulam, the modern representative of the Siiunem of Scrip- 
ture. We diverged here a little to the left hand, that we 
might visit El-Fulah, or the “ village of the bean,” of nota- 

it Gibl Gilbo, or Mount Gilbo — Tra- 
vels, ii. p. 424. This lecl us to make 
minute and extensive inquiry, which 
resulted in showing the language of 
Richardson to be utterly without 
folmdation. ,, — Bib. Research, vol. iii. 
p. 171. It will be seen that there is 
some contiiction of ^evidence ; and it 
must remain for others to point out 
where the mistake lies. 

2 Bib. Res. vol. iii. p. 107. 


1 Dr. Robinson says, “The name Gil- 
boa (Jelbon) is notnovr known among 
the inhabitants, as applied to these 
mountains, but only to the village 
upon them and he adds in a note, 
“ I speak here advisedly, for I had 
been misled by Richardson, to look 
for the mountains of Gilboa as bor- 
dering upon the Jordan valley north 
of Beisan. He says expressly of the 
mountain there : ‘The natives still call 
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bility in connexion with Napoleon’s warlike visit to these 
parts. It is surrounded by a military wall, much broken 
down in several parts, but bearing evidence of its former 
strength. This is probably the remains of the castle of 
Faba, (the bean,) formerly occupied by the Knights Hos- 
pitallers and Templars. 1 The village of El-Afulah is close 
in its neighbourhood. 

About a mile north of this village, wo arrived at the ruins 
called el-Mazrtiah, which we dismounted to examine. They 
consist, as far as we observed, merely of a few traces of black 
walls, nearly level with the ground, and some scattered stones, 
and a sarcophagus or trough. There are here three wells or 
fountains, which were much disturbed bv cattle dr inkina' at 
them. The place has been used as a fold for sheep. Mr. 
Wylie, in his excellent and eloquent work, supposes the 
place, from the resemblance of its name, and its situation 
near to the Kishon, to be the Meroz (thin) of Judges v. 23. 2 
The resemblance in the name, when given in a correct form, 

is seen to bo very slight. In Arabic it is a “ field 

sown or under culture.” 3 * * * The village Moroz, however, would 
appear to have been not far distant from the river Kishon. 
Procopius Gazaeus, according to Reland, says, that he could 
find no trace of it in any writings, Jewish or foreign A 
Eusebius and Jerome speak of a village called Menus, twelve 
miles from Scbaste, and near Dothaim. But it is not at 
all probable that this place, lying so far to the south, is the 
Meroz of the Old Testament. Can either the village Meras- 


1 See Mao of Sanutus, and Robin- 
son, iii. p. f/7. 

2 The Modern Judea, Amnion, Moab, 

and Edom, compared with ancient 

Prophecy. — P. 33^. 

a u A get’ consitus, arvum.” — Fvey- 

tag. Lex. tom. ii. p. 283. 


4 “ Procopius Cazsnus ad liunc lo- 
cum scribit se nihil do eo loco inve- 
nisse in Coloniis aufc Jlebraicis inter- 
pretationibus aut Coinmentario de 
locorum nomimbus.’ 7 — lteland. Pa- 
lest. p. 890. 
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sas, lying to the south-east of Jebel ed-Dahi, be Meroz, 
or Kefr Mesr on the southern bank of Mount Tabor. I am 
inclined to think that the latter village may be its re- 
presentative. The Arabic name agrees with the Hebrew, if 
we make allowance for such an anagrammatic change as is 
sometimes observable. 

From the Mczr&ah the Wall on the summit of Jebel ed- 
Daln bore S.E., and the summit of Jebel et-Tor, or Mount 
Tabor, E.N.E. This latter mountain, which we had first 
noticed a little previous to our reaching the Mezr&ah, had 
exactly the appearance of a section of a sphere. It is de- 
tached from the adjoining mountains ; but the extent of 
plain at its base is not so great as we had been led to expect 
from the accounts of travellers. It had more verdure upon it 
than any other mount which we had yet seen in the country ; 
but it is not so well wooded on its southern as on its northern 
flanks. According to the measurements of Schubert, it is 
1748 feet above the level of the sea. 1 There cluster around 
it several villages mentioned in Scripture, to which we shall 
have occasion to refer in their proper place. The road from 
Gaza and the other southern parts of the coast to Damascus, 
passes between it and ed-Daln. 

From the Mezr&ali we rode rapidly to the base of the 
hills of Nazareth, which we reached in about a quarter of 
an hour. We noticed, however, the village of Iksal, which, 
as observed by Dr. Robinson, is probably the “ Chesulloth” 
or Chisloth-Tabor of the book of J oshua, on the border of 
Zebulon and Issacliar, and the Chasalus of Eusebius and 
Jerome, in the plain near Tabor, and the Xalotli of Josephus, 
situated in the great plain ; 2 and Debhnyah, — the Daberatii 
mentioned in connexion with the former village in Joshua 
xix. 12, — lying at the western base of Mount Tabor. 


1 Reiseim Morgenlande, Band iii. p. 175. 


2 Bib. Res. vol. iii. p. 182. 
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At the foot of the hills of Nazareth, we overtook our 
luggage, which had come through the valley of Esdraelon by 
the straight road from Jenin. We made the ascent of the 
hills together, keeping our seats on our horses the whole 
way. The road which we took is rough and winding. It 
was the one which lies furthest to the west. The other, 
which was to our right hand, follows the course of a deeper 
and more distinct gash in the hills, leading down from 
Nazareth itself. Which is the more easy of the two we did 
not learn. We passed close to the village of Yafa, or Japiiia, 
near a cistern, where we found the villagers — with whom we 
had some conversation — watering their flocks. Tins village 
is referred to, along with the two villages mentioned above, 
in Joshua xix. 12, in which it is said of the border of Zebulon, 
“ that it turned from Sarid eastward toward the sun-rising, 
unto the border of Chislotli-Tabor, and then goeth out to 
Daberath, and goeth up to J aphia a description remarkably 
corresponding with its present position. We had hitherto 
had no view of Nazareth ; but in a few minutes, when we 
had turned the shoulder of the hill, we found it to our left* 
ensconced in a lovely little dell, or basin, surrounded on all 
sides by hills, to which we had not very far to descend, as it 
has itself a very considerable elevation. The view as we 
went downwards, and approached the village, became very 
contracted in dimensions, though not certainly so in the 
interest of its associations. We had before us the very scene 
which would be most familiar to the Saviour during the 
greater part of his sojourn in this sinful world. We were 
deeply affected in the Temembrance of his humiliation, and 
graeiods condescension, when he here dwelt, with his in- 
effable glory, covered with the veil of that humanity which 
he assumed Vhen he took upon himself the form of a ser- 
vant, and was sent by God in the likeness of sinful flesh, and 
died for sin to condemn sin in the flesh. 
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The village of Nasi rah, or Nazareth, stands on the eastern 
side of the hasin in which it is situated. We entered it from 
the south-east. Though not so mean as some other villages 
in the country, there is nothing very striking in its appear- 
ance. The conventual buildings of the Franciscan monks, 
including the Latin Church of the Annunciation, with their 
‘ different enclosures surrounded by strong walls ; the Casa 
Nuova, or house built by the convent for the accommodation 
of travellers ; and the Muhammadan . mosque, are the erec- 
tions belonging to it which principally attract the attention 
of the visitor. We observed a khan of considerable size as 
we entered the village ; but as it was far from being inviting 
as a place of habitation, we threw ourselves on the hospitality 
of the monks. They at once consented to give us lodgings 
in the Casa Nuova. When our servants were there making 
ready our dinner for us, wc had a long conversation in Latin 
with the superior of these recluses. Like his associates, he 
was a native of Spain ; but much superior to them in talents 
and information. He appeared to us to be a very amiable 
person ; and we deeply regretted his connexion with the 
system to which lie is attached. lie told us that he was 
extremely anxious to learn Hebrew ; and we gave him a 
lesson in reading, which he professed to value. He was 
attracted by the appearance of Dhanjibhai, and heard some 
account of his conversion to Christianity, in which he 
seemed to feel some interest. 

9th April. — We left our lodgings in an early part of the 
day, that without any disturbance or interruption we might 
engage in social worship and communion on the top of the 
hill, on the western flank of which the village is principally 
situated. We were sorry to observe the villagers— three- 
fourths of whom are professing Christians of different deno- 
minations — paying very little regard to the sanctity of the 
Sabbath. As far as we could sec, it was marked only by 
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the shutting of the shops. A good many people were at work 
as masons. Several wore engaged in cutting grass in the 
fields. Crowds of women, tittering, and laughing, and jest- 
ing, were filling their pitchers at what is called the “Foun- 
tain of the Virgin,” to which they think it is particularly 
meritorious to repair for a supply of water. The children 
were heartily engaged in their every-day amusements. 

A Greek monk, as we passed along, called us to step into 
the Church of the Annunciation, which he declared to be 
the true sacred spot, in opposition to that of the Romanists ; 
and he gave us a draft of cool water from a fountain within 
it, which he raised by letting doAvn, by a chain, a small vessel 
to a spring which communicates with the fountain of the 
virgin a little below. 

When we got to the Wall Nabi Ismail, on the top of the 
hill over Nazareth, wo had on all sides of us a most glorious 
prospect. The sphere of observation is here as much en- 
larged as below it is contracted. To the north-west of us, 
overlooking a part of the country considerably wooded, we 
had the bay of Akka and Haifa, with the clear blue ex- 
panse of the Mediterranean, or Great Sea of the Hebrews, 
spreading itself in the distance beyond. South of this, and 
striking to the south-east, we had the whole ridge of Carmel 
before us, which, though stripped of much of the glory of its 
olden forests, still presents striking memorials of that 
“ excellency” for which it was so distinguished. To the 
south and south-west of us, somewhat circular in its form, is 
scon here, bounded by the picturesque mountains of Samaria, 
the “ great plain,” the battle-field of the country both in 
ancient and modern times, and probably the real or typical 
site of the battle of Armageddon. To the east and south- 
east of us, wo had the little Hermon, which, though bald on 
its crown, has considerable vegetation on its shoulders ; 
Mount Tabor, standing apart ic its own nobility, and like 
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Nature’s own pyramid, not commemorative of death, but 
instinct with life, and clothed with luxuriant verdure to its 
very summits ; and the deep valley of the Jordan and the 
sea of Tiberias, with tho equable hills and mountains of 
Bashan and Golan on its eastern side. To the north, 
beyond the plain of el-Battauf, we had the hills and moun- 
tains forming tho continuation of the Lebanon ; and to the 
north-east, those forming the termination of tho Anti-Leba- 
non, with Jcbel esh-Sheikh, the true Hermon, the chief of 
all the mountains of tho land, moistened with the copious 
dews which descend from his hoary locks. Many villages, 
including a* considerable number mentioned in Scripture, 
were distinctly visible. Besides Jezrecl, Jenin, Tafmuk, 
Megiddo, and others, to which I have already alluded when 
passing over the great plain, we had before us, — beginning 
with Safariyali, the Sepphoris of Jewish history, called also 
Dio-Cmsarea, lying immediately beyond the rather bare 
hills of Nazareth, and turning to the right,— Kami el-Jalil, 
or Cana of Galilee, which was privileged to witness the 
beginning of our Lord’s miracles ; Safed, the famous sanc- 
tuary of Rabbinism, and supposed to be the “ city set upon 
a hill, immediately before the attention of our Saviour and 
his disciples during tho delivery of the sermon on the mount ; 
Endor, the residence of the witch who is noticed in tho 
history of Saul ; Nein, or Nain, where the widow resided 
whose son was raised to life by our Lord. 1 The associations 
of the scene were numerous and hallowed, independently of 
those immediately connected with Nazareth below. 


1 During our second visit to Naza- 
reth, as well as on this occasion, we 
took a few bearings with the com- 
pass, which very nearly agree with 
those of Dr. llobinson. (vol. iii. p, 
195.) The following are the most im- 


portant of them, Safariyah. N. j W. ; 
summit of Mount Tabor, E.S.E.; Wall 
on the top of Jebel e$-Dahi, or Little 
I lemon, S. by E. ; Zer’aln, or Jczrccl, 
8.; Jenin, S. £ W. ; shoulder of Car- 
mel, nearest the sea, N.W. by W. 
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There is a good deal of soil on this hill of Nazareth ; and 
doubtless it is to a considerable extent capable of culture. It 
is covered in many of its patches with a species of erica, called 
bilad, which is found on all the hills of the country. With 
this are mixed a good many herbaceous and flowering plants, 
among which we noticed some of great beauty. 

We continued some two or three hours on the top of this 
hill, where we conducted divine service, remembering the 
condescension and grace of that Saviour, who must have 
often ascended it to survey the works of his father, and to 
behold the land over which were scattered the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel, whom he sought to save. We descended 
from the hill as straight as wc could to the precipice adjoin- 
ing the Maronito Church, which Dr. Clark thinks was the 
“ brow of the hill on which the city stood,” down which its 
infuriated inhabitants > sought to precipitate our Lord . 1 
There are certainly two or three bare scarps of rock here, 
and in the neighbourhood, some twenty or thirty feet in 
depth, whence a person could be “ cast down headlong” to 
his destruction. The “ Mount of the Precipitation” of the 
monks, which was pointed out to us from the top of the 
hill, lies south by east of Nazareth, from which it is fully 
two or three miles distant. It is not on the brow of the 
hill on which Nazareth now stands ; and satisfactory objec- 
tions have been urged against its being supposed to have been 
the place referred to in the Gospels. The legend “ presup- 
poses,” says Dr. Robinson, “ that in a popular and momen- 
tary tumult, they should have had the patience to lead off 


f 

1 “ Induced, by the words of the 
Gospel, to examine the place more 
attentively that\ we should have 
otherwise done, we went, as it is 
written, * out of the city, unto the brow 
°J f he hill whereon the city is built? and 


came to a precipice corresponding 
with the words of the Evangelist. It 
is above the Maronito Church, and 
probably the precise spot alluded to 
by the text of St. Luke s Gospel.' — 
Clarke’s Travels', vol. ii. p. 437. 
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their victim to ail hour’s distance in order to do what there 

was an equal facility for doing near at hand Indeed, 

such is the intrinsic absurdity of the legend, that the monks 
themselves now-a-days, in order to avoid it, make the ancient 
Nazareth to have been near at hand 911 the same mountain. 
The good friars forget the dilemma into which they thus 
bring themselves ; for if the ancient Nazareth . lay near the 
precipice overhanging the plain, what becomes of the holy 
places now shown in the present town ?”t 

We had no disposition, when at Nazareth, to desecrate the 
Lord’s day by visiting any of its imaginary loca sancta which 
did not come incidentally in our way ; and consequently wo 
paid no attention to the “ work-shop of Joseph,” where lie 
exercised the craft of a carpenter, and the synagogue, where 
Christ read the Scriptures to the Jews, 2 and the “ men sa 
Christi,” or large stone, on which it is supposed he ate with 
his disciples both before and after his resurrection. We did 
walk across the street, however, to take a peep at the Fran- 
ciscan church, and to notice the services which were there 
conducted. Like all similar erections in the country, it is 
highly ornamented in the interior, and is more fitted to dis- 
tinct the attention of the worshipper than to aid in com- 
posing his mind for holding communion with his God. We 
descended into what is called the “ grotto of the annuncia- 
tion,” the site of the monkish abode of Joseph and Mary, 
whose house itself, — in a form which I cannot describe, but by 
a process which every man of sense understands, — has been 
miraculously conveyed to Loretto in Italy. The marvellous 
pillar here was what we were most particularly invited to 
inspect. “ The capital, and a piece of the shaft of a pillar 
of grey granite has been fastened on to the roof of the 
cave ; and so clumsily is the rest of the hocus pocus con- 

1 Biblical Researches, v<»L iii. p. 187. 2 Luke iv. 10. 
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trivcd, that what is shown for the lower fragment of the 
same pillar resting upon the earth, is not of the same 
substance, but of Cipolino marble .” 1 Above the cave there 
is an ascent by a flight of steps on each of its sides, to an 
elevation behind the altar. Here is shown the “ vera imago 
Salvatoris Nostri Domini Jesu Christi ad Iiegem Abgarum 
missa .” 2 It is a striking piece of art, but of course apo- 
cryphal. Above it there is another still more presumptuous 
artistic device — an attempt to represent that first person of 
the glorious Trinity, whom no man hath seen at any time, 
neither can see. With this fearful degradation of Deity, 
there is connected a similar impious exaltation of humanity. 
The following blasphemous address, in which the Virgin 
Mary takes the precedence of the Saviour as the grand 
refuge in the time of peril, is exhibited as a specimen of 
ealigraphy, and set to music and suspended below. 

“ Tibi uni praesidio confuuimus Sancta Dei Genetiux ; 

NOSTRAS DBPRECATIONES NE DESPICIAS IN NECESSITATIB* SED A 
PER1CULIS CUNCTIS LIBERA NOS SEMPER VIRGO GLORIOSA ET 
BENEDICTA. 

Avc Roclie sanctissime 
Nobili natus sanguine 
Crucis signatus schema tc 
Sinistro tuo latere, 

Roche peregre prefect us 
Pcstifene mortis ictus 
Curavisti mivifice 
Tangcndo ealutifere. 

Vale Roche Angelico 
Voeis citatus fiamine 
Obtinuisti Deifiee 
A cunctis pestein pellcre. ,? 

The Franciscan monks, we found performing mass for the 
sake both of the villagers and of some pilgrims from distant 

1 Clarke’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 431 . the pretended likenesses of Christ, 

' l lo nie and Genoa also contend for see Giesler’s Eccles. Hist., Davidson’s 

this alleged picture. For a notice of Trans, pp. 65, 66. 

VOL. n. u 
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places. They were certainly exhibiting more decency of out- 
ward devotion than we had witnessed in other places among 
the confraternities of the Greek Church. We saw them 
also engaged in superintending the teaching of a school. 
The Homan Catholics of Nazareth are of three orders, the 
Latinists, the Maronites, and the Greek Catholics. 1 

10th April.— We went across this morning to repeat our 
visit to the conventual buildings. Our principal object was 
to inspect the pictures, at which we had taken only a glance 
on the preceding day. That representing the Annunciation 
or Conception, depicts God the Father in the form of an old 
man, with out-stretched arms ; and the Holy Ghost in the 
form of a dove, surrounded by little winged cherubs. The 
Virgin is exhibited kneeling, and there is beside her an 
angel with a lily in liis hand. This painting is on a large 
scale. The “ vera imago” is a small painting well executed. 
The brow of the figure is rather contracted, but the tout- 
ensemble is remarkably pleasing and dignified, especially 
when viewed in the sombre light of the morning. Art, how- 
ever, shows only becoming deference to the great mystery 
of godliness, “ God manifest in the flesh,” when it realizes 
the subject as one far beyond its puny efforts. We found a 
good many people in the church, several of whom were wear- 
ing their side arms, — swords, daggers, and pistols, — no une- 


1 Dr. Robinson gives the following estimate of the population of the town, 
furnished by Abu Nasr 


<< 


Greeks, . 

1G0 families, 

or 2G0 taxable men. 

Greek Catholics, . 

GO 

130 

Latin do. 

Go 

120 

Maronites, 

40 

100 

Muhammedans, 

120 

170 

Total, 

445 

780 


“ This implies a population of about three thousand souls.” — Bib. Res. vol- 
iii. p. 185. The Greek Church reckons its adherents at this place at 1000 
souls. Seo Appendix to Williams’s Holy City. Mr. Consul Moore estimates 
its population at two thousand souls. — Bowring’s Report on Syria, p. 7. 
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quivocal symbols of the unsettled state of this country. We 
had some conversation, as on the preceding Saturday, with 
the superior of the convent, the most intelligent and liberal 
minded monk whom we had hitherto met on our travels. 
Like most of the Terra Santa monks, he was a native of 
Spain. He was very anxious he told us, as on a former oc- 
casion, to acquire a knowledge of the Hebrew language ; 
and we went over a small portion of the Hebrew grammar 
with him, giving him a few hints about the pronunciation of 
the language. He had some wish, too, to attend to botany, 
especially with a reference to the Holy Land ; but his helps 
to the study of this interesting science were but limited, and 
rather obsolete. We procured a dependant of the convent, — 
a very intelligent man he proved to be, and one ready to 
canvass the monastic traditions, — to accompany us as a guide 
to Tiberias. 

Wo left the basin in which Nazareth is situated, by going 
from the convent through the village, and leaving the hill 
on which the Wall of Nabi Ismail is situated to the left 
hand. In the gardens contiguous to the village, we noticed 
various fruit-bearing trees, such as the fig, pomegranate, 
olive, carob, 1 apple, apricot, quince, orange, lime, and vine ; 
but these gardens are of no great extent, and they are 
not kept in the best order. When we got to the north of 
the village, by the road to Acre, we turned along the side, 
or rather summit, of a hill in an easterly direction with 
Mount Tabor, or Jebel Tor, as it is called by the Arabs in 
common with many other remarkable heights, as our Kiblah. 
Our path was tolerably level for about half an hour, when 
it began ^gradually to sink to the east. No village here 
came directly in our way. On the hills, however, we found 

1 For an account of this tree, — the prodigal son fed, (Luke xv. 16,) — see 
horn-shaped pods of which formed Kitto’s Biblical Encyclopaedia, under 
the (•“ husks”) on wliich the Cjokatia. 
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a good deal of culture. We had several ascents and descents 
in advance, till we came to the base of Tabor. On the hills 
to the west and north-west of this mountain, as well as on 
Tabor itself, we observed a sparse forest of oaks, pistacias, 
and thorn, and other trees and bushes, which added to their 
picturesque effect. The pasturage was veryrank and luxuriant 
among them ; and much in excess of any demands to be made 
upon it by flocks or herds in this neighbourhood. We noticed 
the village of Dabanyah or Daberatii to the left on the flank 
of Tabor. It is at present small and insignificant. The great 
Damascus road passes quite contiguous to it. We were two 
hours, from our leaving Nazareth, in reaching the base of 
Mount Tabor. Seen from the west, its form certainly 
answers to the character given of it by Polybius, 1 of ogos pua- 
Toude;, (mons in forma uberis,) or that of a truncated cone, 
to which it is commonly compared. The estimate, which 
makes it rise about 1000 feet from its base, is, perhaps, too 
much by a hundred feet. 2 It does not appear to the eye to 
bo much, if any thing, higher than the hills on the west, or 
Jebel Dahi, or Hermon on the south. From these and all 
the adjoining hills, it certainly stands apart ; but it is an 
erroneous criticism, which finds in this circumstance, any 
suitableness for its being the scene of our Lord’s transfigura- 
tion. 3 


1 Polyb. b. v. Reland, who quotes 
this description of it from Polybius, 
thinks that the name ton which it 
bears in Scripture is the equivalent 

of “TDD “ quod editum locum verti- 
cem inontis, et umbilicum notat.” — 
lielandi Palest, p. 332. 

2 Schubert’s measurements make 
it upwards of 1300 Paris feet above 
the level of the plain, and 1748 feet 
above the level of the sea. Reise in 

das Morgenland, drit. Band, p. 175. 


A new measurement of this moun- 
tain is much to be desired. 

3 The deputation from the Church 
of Scotland who preceded me to the 
Holy Land, when speaking of this 
mount, say, “ Tabor is about a thou- 
sand feet above the plain, answering 
well to the description, ‘an high moun- 
tain apart.’” — Narrative, p. 408. 
This mode of applying the phrase xar 
(apart) is very ancient, but it i« 
erroneous. The expression refers to, 
the taking of the disciples apart, h 
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We ascended Mount Tabor by a winding path on its western 
side, keeping our seats on our horses during our progress, 
except at one or two places at which we dismounted, more for 
convenience than from necessity. Our ascent occupied an hour 
and ten minutes. We experienced much exhilaration of spirits 
in our progress ; and were wishful to start among the bushes 
some of the wild hogs which abound on the hill, or of the leo- 
pards which ai’e there occasionally seen but we were dis- 
appointed. We had no adventure of any kind by the way. 
Nor is this necessary for the interest of the traveller in this 
country of natural beauty, and fallowed reminiscences and 
associations. The mountain on which we were is still fresh 
and lovely, as well as conspicuous and graceful, and the 
Christian traveller can sympathize with the Psalmist as he 
sings, — 


“ The heavens are thine, the earth also is thine : 

The world and the fulness thereof, thou hast founded them. 

The north and the south thou hast created them : 

Tabor and Ilernion shall rejoice in thy name.” 8 

What first attracted our attention on the summit of Tabor, 
was a patch of oats, forming a very luxuriant crop. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson would have been pleased to learn that they 
were destined, as we were informed by our guide, to be the 
food of horses, and not to “ support the people" as in the 
Land of Cakes. 

The summit of Mount Tabor, as estimated by Burckhardt, 
is about half an hour in circumference * 3 It is of an 
elliptical form. We thought that the traveller now men- 


has beet? well remarked by Reland, 
referring to Mark ix. 2, “ Verrnn illud 
$; av , sive sears im, ad mentis si- 
tum non spectat, # nec credi debet re- 
dundare si referatur ad due ere, lice* 
sequatuv povout, nam potuissent phi- 


res seorsim duci quam hi soli.” — 
Rclandi Palest. p. 33f>. 

1 Some have said that the ounce is 
also found on this hill; but their 
allegation requires corroboration. 

2 Psaha lxxxix. 11, 12. 

1 Travels in Syria, p. 3.-»4. 
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tioned is correct when lie supposes the whole of it to have 
been surrounded at one time by a thick wall with large 
stones. The part of it which lies to the south-east is a little 
higher than the rest of the top of the hill ; and the ruins 
here we found to correspond with the accounts of travellers, 
and to consist of the remains of strong walls and foundations, 
towers, trenches, arches, vaults, cisterns, and gateways. It 
is difficult to form any idea of the original form of the erec- 
tions and substructions to which they have belonged. The 
masonic work has evidently, in some parts, been bevelled, and 
it thus bears marks of high antiquity. Some of it, from the 
remains of Saracenic arches, we may with some good degree of 
confidence ascribe to the times of the Crusaders. Dr. Robinson 
has well supplemented the historical notices of the buildings 
on this mountain given by Roland. Long before and after 
the time of Christ, the summit of the mount was occupied 
by a fortified city. This fact, as adverted to by the Doctor, 
bears materially on the question, Was the Mount of Tabor 
that on which the transfiguration of our Lord took place ? 
When that glorious scene occurred, the three favoured apos- 
tles who witnessed it were “ taken up into an high mountain 
apart by themselves and such solitude as is here implied 
would not be found on Mount Tabor, crowned as it was by 
fortifications and houses. 1 * * The Bourdeaux pilgrim, in 339, 


1 “In the New Testament, Mount Ta- 

bor is not mentioned. In Greek and 

Homan writers, the name takes the 

form Itabyrion or Atabyrion, which 
appears also in the Septuagint. The 
historian Polybius relates, that Anti- 
ochus the Great of Syria, after having 
captured the city Philoteria, near 
the Lake of Tiberias, 4 ascended the 
mountain and came to Atabyrion, a 
place lying on a breast-formed height, 
having an ascent of more than fifteen 
stadia; and by stratagem and wile, 


he got possession of the city/ which 
he afterwards fortified. Tins was in 
the year 218 b.c., and shows that the 
former city upon the mountain still 
remained. According to Josephus, a 
battle took place at Mount Itabyrion 
about 53 b.c., between the Roman 
forces under the proconsul Gabinius, 
and the Jews under Alexander, son 
of Aristobulus; 'm which ten thou- 
sand of the latter were slain. At a 
later period, Josephus lamself caused 
Mount Tabor to be fortified, along 
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seems to have laid the scene of the transfiguration on the 
Mount of Olives. 1 It would appear that at this time Mount 
Tabor was not thought of as the Mount of Transfiguration. 
“Eusebius, who died about a.d. 340, makes no allusion what- 
ever to the opinion in question ; although nothing would 
have been more natural, had it then existed ; inasmuch as 
he describes the mountain in reference to the Old Testament. 
The first notice of Tabor, as the place of the transfiguration, 
appears a few years later as a passing remark, in the works 
of Cyrill of Jerusalem ; and Jerome twice mentions the same 
thing, though slightly, and so as to imply that there was not 
yet a church upon the summit. All these circumstances, in 
connexion with the fact, that the evangelists nowhere make 
the slightest allusion to Tabor, go to show that the legend 
was of recent origin.” 2 It is probable that the high moun- 
tain on which the transfiguration occurred was not far dis- 
tant from Cesarea Philippi, the present Banins, near the 
sources of the Jordan, at the base of Jebol esh -Sheikh, or 
Mount Ilermon. Christ was in the “ coasts” of that place 
“six days” before his transfiguration; and we do notread 
in the Gospels of his leaving them before that occurrence. 3 


with various other places. lie de- 
scribes the mountain as having an 
ascent of thirty stadia; on the north 
it was inaccessible ; and the summit 
was a plain of twenty-six stadia iu 
circumference. This whole surface 
Josephus caused to be enclosed with 
a wall in forty days ; the materials 
and also water being brought from 
below, since the inhabitants had only 
rain-water. This account, although 
exaggerated, corresponds well with 
the remains still found on the moun- 
tain. Still later^ and after Jose- 
phus himself had fallen into the 
hands of the Romans, a great multi- 
tude of the Jews took refuge in this 


fortress ; against whom Vespasian 
sent Placidus with six hundred horse- 
men/’ — Bib. Res. vol. iii. pp. 220, 
221 . 

1 Speaking of the Church of the 
Ascension, which he attributes to the 
orders of Constantine, be says, “ Inde 
non longe est monticulus, ubi Domi- 
nus ascendit orare et apparuit illic 
Moyses et Helias, quando Petrum et 
Joannem sccum duxit.” — Itin. Iliero- 
sol. in Wessel. p. 595. 

- Bib. Res. vol. iii. p. 222. 

8 A very important passage on this 
subject occurs in Reland’s work. 
After alluding to the opinions of Je- 
rome and Cyrill, referred to above. 
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Though I have here mentioned the remains on the top of the 
mount first, it was certainly not with them that we mainly 
occupied our attention when we stood on this commanding 
height, either on this or on a subsequent occasion. Wo en- 
joyed a clear atmosphere, and our eyes delighted to range 
over the grand panorama of the country which was pre- 
sented to our view. It was similar in point of extent to 
that which wo had enjoyed on the hill of Nazareth ; but 


and the deference to be shown to 
them, supported as they arc, by the 
consent of many ages, he expresses 
his accordance with the opinion of 
Lightfoot, disagreeing with theirs, 
and adds, (in a passage which it may 
be proper to translate,) “ We read of 
Christ going with his disciples to the 
villages of Cesarca Philippi. See 
Matth. xvi. 13 ; Mark viii. 27. He 
there discoursed of various matters 
with his ' disciples, and it is immedi- 
ately subjoined, Matth. xvii. 1, Mark 
ix. 2, 4 And alter six days, Jesus 
took Peter, James, and John,’ &c. (no 
mention having been made of a jour- 
ney to remote places,) and 4 took them 
into an high mountain apart.’ It is 
not said he took them to Mount 
Tabor, and leaving Cesarea went 
thither, but he took them apart, and 
even alone, (which he could do in 
places nearer than Mount Tabor,) 
while the other disciples remained in 
the neighbourhood; for it is said, 
that as soon as they descended from 
the mountain, the disciples and much 
people besides met him. See Luke 
ix. 36, and compare it with Mark ix. 
14. It is therefore to be supposed, 
that Jesus took the three disciples to 
some mountain not far from Cesarea, 
the name of which is not known. . . 
Moreover, I am on this account dis- 
posed to place this mountain in the 
country beyond Jordan : — The jour- 


ney of Jesus is described, (seo Matth. 
xiv. 34,) as extending from the district 
Gennesaret to the borders of Tyre 
and Sidon ; (see Matth. xv. 21 ;) 
thence it returns to the Sea of Galilee, 
(Matth. xv. 29,) which having passed 
in a vessel, he came to the district of 
Magdala, (Matth. xv. 39,) and from 
thence into the region of Cesarca 
Philippi, (Matth. xvi. 18.) Thence he 
led the thfee disciples to the moun- 
tain [of transfiguration,] Matth. xvii. 
1. Then he goes through Galilee, 
Matth. xvii. 22, (which compare with 
Mark ix. 30,) and Capernaum, Matth. 
xvii. 24. Thence he proceeds on- 
ward, and having left Galilee passes 
the Jordan, and goes by way of Pe- 
rea to J udea, and by way of J ericho 
and the Mount of Olives, he finished 
his journey at Jerusalem ; sec Matth. 
xix. 1, and xx. 29, and xxi. 1. The 
method of this journey is fitted to 
persuade us, that Jesus had not 
departed from Cesarea Philippi to 
Mount Tabor, and from thence re- 
turned to Capernaum, but that the 
mountain in which the voice pro- 
claimed that Jesus was the Hon of 
God, is to be sought near the city of 
Cesarea, more especially since the 
sacred writers so diligently wrote 
the names of the^ places, in which 
any thing memorable was performed 
by Christ.” — Relandi Palestin. pp* 
336, 336. 
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it was somewhat more diversified. The most distant object 
which we saw, was Jebcl esh-Shcikli or Ilormon, forming- 
part of our northern view, rearing his lofty head still hoary 
with unmelted snows, into the clear atmosphere of heaven, and 
far above the adjoining mountains, which enhance his majes- 
tic grandeur. The southern spurs, and broken eminences 
of Lebanon, lay in this direction farther to the west, and 
amongst them we observed the town of Safed, supposed to 
furnish to our Lord the type of the city set upon a hill which 
cannot be hid . 1 Turning from it to the right hand to in- 
clude the view to the east, we observed a portion of the 
Lake of Tiberias, with its placid waters forming, as it were, 
a sea of glass ; and we were then able to observe the general 
form of the depression of the lake, with the swell of the 
country of Jaulan, the ancient Golan, lying beyond it. 
This district, as well as that of Bashan, lying to the south 
of it, seemed to be clothed with luxuriant pasture, such as 
of old would support the cattle which in this district were so 
famous for their strength and ferocity. The slope of this 
part of the country was towards the plain* of the Jordan. 
It is not so steep as that of Moab, except on the immediate 
borders of the sea of Galilee. Few distinct eminences can 
bo discerned upon it, though some of our map-makers do 
not fail to give us a supply of such for the sake of orna- 
ment. It is apparently but little cut by furrows and ravines ; 
but a nearer inspection of it might perhaps have shown the 
state of matters in this respect to be otherwise. We noticed 
part of the depression formed by the Yarmuk or Ilieromax, 
— the most considerable tributary of the Jordan, which it 
enterjf about two hours south of the lake of Tiberias 
nearly directly east of our position, the greater part of its 
course, whi<jh is very serpentine, being hid from our 
view. Another tributary .if the Jordan, we noticed rising 

1 Mfttth. v 14. 
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near the village of Endrir, a little to the south of us, and 
running toward the river in the direction of south-east. The 
valley through which it goes, first called “Mirzah," if we 
caught its name correctly, and afterwards Wadi el-Bfrah, 
opens up a considerable prospect. This valley is bounded 
on the south by the heights on which the village of Kaukab 
el-Hawa stands. A similar valley, which we have already 
noticed, leads east of Jczreel, bounded to the south by the 
mountains of Gil boa, and the heights near Scythopolis, which 
are their continuation. Over the eastern parts of the shoul- 
der of Jebel od-Dahf, or the little Hermon, part of the hills of 
Gilboa arc visible. Jebel ed-Dalu itself to some extent bounds 
the view directly in the south, which, from the proximity of 
that mountain, is here most contracted. To the south-east we 
have a diagonal view of a great part of the plain of Esdraelon, 
the Mcrj Ibn Amir, as it is now called. Our guide from 
Nazareth told us that the source of the Kislion is near the 
village of Iksal ; but we were not able to discern it. The 
eastern portions of Carmel were also in sight. In some states 
of the weather/ part of the Mediterranean, to the right of 
Nazareth, is visible . 1 

This brief survey refers particularly to the more distant 
parts of the scene. Nearer to us we had a view of certain 
plots of the country, and of ancient villages, which were 
to us objects of no small interest. Between us and 
Tiberias, which we expected to be our resting-place for the 
night, we had what has been called the northern sweep 
of the great plain of Esdraelon, which appeared to us much 
more broken and undulating than we expected to find it, and 
but imperfectly connected with the western side, with which 
it communicates by the opening between the hills of Nazareth 
and Mount Tabor. We observed a number of Arab tents 


1 See above, p. 5)3. 
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pitched here and there over its. surface, hut in no particular 
order. We were told that they were all under the Sheikh 
Ahmad cl-Mhsa, whom we afterwards met at the base of the 
hill, with a troop of his horsemen arrayed in their warlike 
habiliments, and bent on an encontre, as they said, with the 
Tiyahali, who had extended their wanderings from Gaza to 
the neighbourhood of Jenin. In the plain east of Mount 
Tabor, called csh-Shcrah Iladliati 1 by our guide, we observed 
a still greater number of the tabernacles of the Ishmaelites. 
We took the bearing, by the compass, of one or two emi- 
nences, and of several of the villages in sight, which arc sub- 
joined . 2 Of the villages near us, and which were in sight, 
two, if not three, which have not been already mentioned in 
this narrative, arc mentioned in the Scriptures. Endbr is 
Endor, a town which belonged to Manasseh, and which is 
noted as the habitation of the witch famous in the days of 
Saul. Ncin is Nain, where the widow’s son was graciously 
raised to life by our Lord. Kefr Musr, I suppose, as I have 
already hinted, is Meroz> on which the curse is denounced 
in the song of Deborah and Barak . 3 

We should gladly have prolonged our stay on Mount Tabor; 
but the claims of appetite, perhaps too long overlooked, forced 
us to leave the commanding and charming eminence which 
we had there assumed. We descended partly by the same 
path by wdiich we had gone up ; and then, turning to the 
right along the base of the mountain for about twenty 
minutes, w r e sat down among the trees and bushes near a 
spring, where our servants had prepared our breakfast. This 

I In Dr. Robinson's map, tliis part Noin, S.W. by S. 

of the plain is called Sliara el-llatli; Kafr Muir, S.S.E. | E. 

but the form of letter used in the Esh-Sherah Hadhati, E. .j S. 

engraving, marks it as doubtful. Siifed, N. by E. ;] E. 

II Wall on the *hill of Nazareth, This may be compared with the 

W.N.W. more extended list given by Dr. 11 o- 

TutfVi, (Japhia,) W. 4 N. binson, Bib. Res. vol. iii. p. 210. 

Endor, S. by W. •' See above, p. 00. 
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spring is the source of a streamlet which flows into the Wadi 
el-Birah, through which, — united probably to that which I 
have noticed as rising at Enddr, — it flows into the Jordan. 
The scenery here in some respects resembled that of our 
native land. The vegetation was luxuriant, and we had 
much pleasure in renewing our acquaintance with some 
plants which we had not seen since we had first left the 
regions of the west. From the place where we were, the 
oody of the Mount appeared to stretch farther to the east 
than it seemed to do as we approached it from the west ; and, 
ns it is sometimes described, it here resembled the segment of 
a sphere. A sketch was made of it by our artist from a posi- 
tion in which it is not usually represented . 1 

From the place where we breakfasted, we had not far to 
go to the Khan es-Suk , 2 called also the Khan et-Tujjar . 3 
The caravanserai here is in a ruinous state ; and so is a 
Saracenic fortlot with round towers in its neighbourhood- 
There is a well within the khan. The Badawin fair had not 
broken up when we arrived at the locality, as it regularly 
does about noon, to allow the pedlars from Nazareth and 
Tiberias, who attend it, to make a timeous return to their 
homes ; and we had an opportunity of witnessing the 
strange groups of Ishmaelites which were there collected, 
and their mode of transacting business. The numbers of 
women and men who were present appeared to be nearly 
equal. The live stock exhibited for disposal consisted of 
camels, horses, and sheep ; but the supply was not great. 
Among the wearables, and eatables, and domestic utensils 
exposed for sale, we noticed various kinds of cloths, boots, 
shoes, slippers, pipes and pipe-staffs, tobacco, raisins, sweet- 
meats, pots, pans, earthenware, and various et ceteras. The 
affair of sale and purchase seemed to be conducted with 


1 See end of this chapter. 

2 Khiln of the market. 


3 Khftn of the merchants. 
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much vociferation and swaggering. The Arabs showed a 
lightness and cheerfulness of countenance which we had 
never before witnessed among them ; and without the fiery 
stimulants which, on market days, arc too often in use among 
people less favoured than themselves. They cast any thing 
but pleasant looks on us, however ; and we were not anxious 
to have much of their company during our march to Tiberias. 
The number of persons collected together may have been 
about six or seven hundred . 1 

Various paths lead from the Khan es-Suk to the different 
villages lying to the north of Mount Tabor, from some of 
which they communicate with Tiberias. Wo took on this 
occasion, however, the great Damascus road, which lies 
intermediate between Kafr Sabt and Lubiyah. It forms, 
speaking generally, the water-shed between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Jordan ; and the ground over which it leads 
is a good deal broken and undulating, presenting here and 
there some bare patches, but having much soil, imperfectly 
turned to use, but capable of profitable cultivation. Numer- 
ous stones and boulders of black basaltic tufa are in some 
places scattered over its surface. Our attention was par- 
ticularly directed to the plant of which Burckhardt says, 
“ The plain was covered with the wild artichoke, called khob 

(t^sL ) ; it bears a thorny, violet-coloured flower, in the 
shape of an artichoke, upon a stem five feet in height .” 2 It 
is very common in the Holy Land, particularly in the valley 
of Esdraelon, and was now in its fullest blow. The predomi 
nant colour of the flower is not violet, but blue. Mr. Smith 
was inclined to consider it the plant alluded to by our Lord, 

1 Buckingham says, — “ We fount! Buckingham’s Travels in Palestine, 
assembled on the outside of these p. 45t>. 

buildings (the kluin and fortlet) from 2 Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, 
four to five thousand persons, as p. 333. 
well as numerous herds of catue.” — 
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when he said, “ Consider the lilies (xg/va) of the field, how 
they grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin : and yet I say 
unto you, That even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these/’ 1 The wild flowers of the country, which 
arc remarkable for their exquisite beauty, however, are so 
numerous, that the species referred to by our Lord will pro- 
bably never bo identified. Had its name been expressed 
to us in Hebrew, the matter might have been otherwise, 
and we might have found the corresponding Arabic name 
still in use. 

Wc passed the village of LuWyah, (or Lubi,) lying to our 
left. It is of considerable size, and stands upon a rising 
ground. It was much injured by the earthquake of January 
1837. Near the place where it lay, to the west of us — the 
' Khan Lublyah, if I mistake not — wc observed two wells, with 
large stones perforated for drawing the water through at 
their mouths. 2 Lublyali occurs on the nearest road between 
Tiberias and Nazareth ; and so docs Kafr Kenna, which wc 
had noticed from various positions during the day, at about 
half the distance between Lubiyali and Nazareth. Kafr 
Kenna, according to the monks, is the Cana of Galilee at 
which our Lord wrought his first miracle ; but Kami el-Jalfl 
(literally, Cana of Galilee) is the village which lias more 
than a nominal claim to that honour. 3 

Striking off from the Damascus road, wc approached a 
rocky ridge of no great height towards the south, called the 
Karun Ilattin, or Horns of Hattin. Tliis was the seat of the 
disastrous and decisive battle fought between the Chris- 
tians and the Muhammadans in the year 1187, which lias 

1 Mattli. vi. 28, 29. visible in this whole tract.” — Bib. 

2 These must not have attracted Res. vol. iii. p. 237.^ 

the notice of Dr. Robinson, for he 3 See Adricomii Theatrum Ter. 
says , — “ There was now no water Sanct. p. 138. Robinson’s Bib. Res. 

vol. iii. pp. 204-208. 
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been so graphically described by the historians of the Cru- 
sades, and related in an animated style by Schubert and Dr. 
Robinson. It is also the Mountain of Beatitudes, according 
to the monks, and the spot where Christ miraculously fed the 
five thousand with the five loaves and two fishes . 1 It is a 
rocky range of no great height, but we did not ascend to its 
summits. It is steep and precipitous on its northern side, 
as we had an opportunity of seeing during an excursion 
which we afterwards made to the Kalit Ibn Maan, at the 
head of Wadi Hamam, a continuation of the plain of Gen- 
nesaret, which communicates with the Sahil Ilattxn, or plain 
of Hattin, lying to the north of it. 

A little in advance of the Khan Lubiyah, the road to 
Tiberias, though not very straight, runs pretty much in an 
easterly direction. A fine view of the lake is obtained from 
the front of the precipice overlooking the town. It is nearly 
visible to its whole extent ; and though the hills by which it 
is surrounded on all sides, except at the entrance and at the 
emergence of the Jordan, present but little of the picturesque, 
we were more gratified by the scenery, on the whole, than 
we had boon led to expect. The lake itself, which is exposed 
to occasional violent squalls blowing down upon it from the 
adjoining heights, was remarkably placid and clear when we 
first beheld it from this position. A simple solitary skiff 
generally employed in bringing wood from the eastern side 
of the lake, had its little sail spread before us, and was 
scudding on its waters, over which there now ply no warlike 
galleys with oars, like those mentioned by Josephus, and no 
boats bearing the industrious fisherman and the produce of 
his toil, »and no vessel conveying passengers from town to 
town and village to village, such as those we read of in the 
New Testament. The whole country in its neighbourhood 


1 Matthew xiv. 1 7. 
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is well nigh depopulated by the judgments of God and the 
depravity and misgovernment of man. The traveller stands 
astonished at the view of the grievous change which it has 
witnessed. He is most deeply affected also in the remem- 
brance of the consecration of its narrow borders by the per- 
sonal ministry of the Saviour himself, and in his reflection 
on the moral influences which have gone forth from its now 
almost forsaken shores to the very ends of the earth. 

The descent into the basin, on the border of which 
Tiberias stands, occupied us about twenty minutes. The 
road, though somewhat winding, is steep and difficult to 
beasts of burden. Several cultivated plots lie on each side 
of it, bearing the different grains raised in the country. 
A good many ' black stones and boulders of basaltic 
tufa are found scattered, as on the plain .above, over the 
cretaceous rock, from which .we observed, in our little 
divergencies both to the right and left, dykes of basalt 
bursting forth. The town of Tiberias has but a mean ap- 
pearance as you approach it ; and it is not improved when 
you get close to its walls. The effects of the great earth- 
quake of the 1st of January 1837 — which consigned some 
hundreds of its inhabitants to death, and the survival’s to 
poverty and woe — are still too plainly visible. The walls, — 
which are of the dark basalt stone, and about twenty feet 
high, — and also their turrets, are in many places rent, and 
broken, and breached ; so much so that the inhabitants do 
not consider themselves safe from the inroads of the Arabs. 
Some half dozen of Turkish soldiers, appointed for their pro- 
tection, were placed in their tents outside. The governor’s 
fortified abode, the most conspicuous building of the place 
as we enter the western gate, is nearly as much a min as a 
mansion. The Church of St. Peter, said to be built over the 
place where the miraculous draught of fishes was brought to 
shore, was never an attractive building, being merely a plain 
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arched vault of an oblong form, and some length. Many of 
the houses which were thrown down by the earthquake 
have not yet been re-erected ; and those which have been 
lately built are, generally speaking, of very unsubstantial 
materials. 

The Jews form the major part of the population of Tibe- 
rias ; and, as I had particularly to inquire into their circum- 
stances, as well as those of their co-religionists elsewhere, we 
resolved to take up our abode with them. ITere, as in other 
places of the world, they live in a particular part of the 
town by themselves. It is that which lies to the south-east 
comer, towards the sea. We were directed to the house of 
Mr. Haiim, from the north of Africa, who has been accus- 
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H&fafi, a fisli with large cirri, which we saw only after it was 
roasted ; and various others, which were described to us only 
in a general manner by the Jews. The number of edible 
fishes in the lake, both as far as species and quantity are 
concerned, is great, though not, as is said, what it was before 
the earthquake. The indolent people on the borders of the 
Sea of Galilee catch them now only by the line and hand- 
net thrown from the shore. Hasselquist notices the identity 
of some of the species with those found in the Nile. This 
identity is referred to so early as the time of Josephus, as 
will appear from a passage of his works, quoted in our next 
Chapter. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

♦ 

LAKE OF TIBERIAS AND ITS VICINITY. 

In the evening of the day of our arrival at Tiberias, we 
took a walk through most of the streets or lanes of the town, 
which we found, as we had observed in entering it, to bo in 
a sad state of filth and dilapidation. We saw many of the 
Jews busy in cleaning their houses for the observance of the 
Passover, and, with the same object in view, washing their 
tables and other articles of furniture in the lake, and going 
over them, oif their being taken out of the water, with a hot 
imn, a process of dealing with such hard. materials tons 
entirely novel. Tn the course of our explorations in their 
quarter, we found, at the south-east corner of the town near 
the shore, a series of old arched vaults, which we were told 
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belonged to an old academy, or synagogue, but of which 
Burckhardt says that they were probably used as ware- 
houses.! Our entrance into them was attended with no 
small annoyance to us, as when rummaging about in them, 
we found ourselves covered with legions of fleas, which at 
Tiberias — where their king is said to keep his court — are a 
sad plague. We caught them in handfuls ; but notwith- 
standing all our care to get rid of them, hundreds of them 
rioted on us during the whole night ; so much so, indeed, 
that our night-shirts appeared next morning as if they had 
been subjected to some process of dyeing or stamping in 
the print-works. Dein, our Egyptian servant, tried to con- 
sole us when we spoke of our sufferings from them, by 
declaring that they were nothing worse than those frequently 
experienced by Colonel Howard Vyse in the exploration of 
the Pyramids. 

Tuesday, 11th April. — Before I ask the reader to accom- 
pany us in our excursions to-day, I beg his attention to a 
few historical notices connected with this town, sometimes 
called by the Jews the second Jerusalem. 

Josephus gives us precise information about the origin of 
Tiberias. “ Herod [Anti pas] the tetrarcli," he says, “who 
was in great favour with Tiberius, built a city called from 
him Tiberias, situated in the best part of Galilee, at the 
lake of Gcnncsareth. There are warm baths at no great dis- 
tance from it, in a village named Ammaus. A mixed 
people dwelt in this city, a great number of them being 
Galileans ; and some brought by force out of the country 
under his jurisdiction to inhabit it, including some persons 
of distinction. He also admitted poor people, collected from 
all parts, to dwell in it, respecting whom it is not evident 
that they were even freemen ; and to many 'of these he gave 
great privileges and immunities ; and that they might not 
1 Burckhardt’a Travels in Syria, p. 321. 
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forsake tlie city, he erected good houses, (at his own ex- 
pense,) and gave them land likewise, for he knew that their 
habitation here was opposed to the Jewish laws and cus- 
toms, because many sepulchres were to be here taken away, 
in order to make room for Tiberias, whereas our law declares 
that the inhabitants of such a place are unclean for seven 
days/’ 1 The town and lake of Tiberias are thrice mentioned 
by that name in the New Testament. 2 Its situation is 
alluded to by Pliny, who, speaking of the lake, says that it 
is surrounded on the cast by Julius and llippus ; on the 
south by Taricliaea ; and on the west by Tiberias, salubrious 
on account of its hot waters. 3 

The question has been agitated, Was Tiberias, as built by 
Herod, an entirely new erection, or was it raised by him on 
the foundation of some older town ? Jerome, in his commen- 
tary on Ezekiel, 4 says it was originally called Chenereth. 5 * 
The Talmud identifies it with the Kakkath associated with 
Ilammath and Ohinncreth in Joshua xix. 35.** As the site 
of Ilammath is, by the liabbis and others, supposed, accor- 
ding to the meaning of its name, to have been at the batlis, 
(llamnmm in Arabic,) twenty-five minutes south of the 
present Tiberias; 7 and as the plain of Cliinnereth, or Gen- 


1 Joseph. Antiq. J ud. lib. xviii. 2. 3. 

2 John vi. 1, 23 ; xxi. 1. 

5 Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. v. cap. xv. — 
The whole of Pliny’s short chapter on 
the Jordan may bo here inserted. — 
“ Jordanis amnia oritur ex fonto Pa- 
neade, qui cognomen dedit Cesarene, 
de qua discimus : ninnis anioenus, et 
quatenus loparum situs patitur, ara- 
bitiosus ac collisque se prsebens velut 
in vitus. Asphaltitcn lacum dirum 

uatura petit, a qu,g postremo ebibitur 

aquasque laudatas perdit pestilonti- 

hus niistas. Ergo ubi prim a couval- 
bum fuit occasio in lacum se fundit, 

quern plures Genesaram vocant xvi. 


w. pas. longitudinis, vi. m. latitudinis 
amoenis eircumseptum oppidis : ab 
oriente Juliade of Hippo, a ineridie 
Tarichea, quo nomine aliqui et lacum 
appellant : ab occidente, Tiberiade, 
aquis callidis saluhvi.” 

4 Ezek. chap, xlviii. 31. 

5 Jerome, in the Onomasticon, (sub 
voc. Chenneveth,) says, “ Sod et op- 
pidum quod in honorem postca Ti~ 
bevii Ciesuris, Ilerodes vex Judieie 
ins ta urat um appclla v i t Ty be r iadem , 
ferunt hoc prinium appelJatum no- 
mine.” 

6 Talmud. Cod. Mcgill. foh 5. col. 2. 

; Oper. Lightfoot. ii. pp. -24, 226. 
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nesareth, — from the description of Josephus, which we shall 
afterwards quote — appears to have been at the north-west 
corner of the lake, I think it not unlikely that Rakkath was 
either at Tiberias or in its immediate neighbourhood. I see 
no particular objections, as some do, against this view of the 
matter, from the towns mentioned being ascribed in Joshua 
to Naphtali, while the general language of the evangelist 
gives us to understand that Capernaum — which, it is 
admitted, stood on the north side of the lake — was in the 
borders (fyon) of Zabulun and Naphtali j 1 for the word here 
rendered borders may be applied to the districts of these 
tribes, and not to the marginal boundary , 2 Even supposing 
the country adjoining to these towns to have belonged to 
Zebulon, they themselves, as we find in other cases, may have 
belonged to the adjoining tribe. The graves referred to by 
Josephus in the passage quoted above, could not be far dis- 
tant from some town or other. 

Tiberias is frequently mentioned in the Life of Josephus. 
When he went to Galilee as its governor and commander, 
nominated by the community of the Jews at Jerusalem, he 
found the city of Tiberias disturbed by factions. On this 
occasion Justus, son of Pistus, who headed one of these fac- 
tions, thus reminded the inhabitants of the position in 
which they had been placed: — “That the city Tiberias had 
ever belonged ’■lo Galilee : and that in the da vs of Herod the 
tctrarcli, who had built it, it had obtained the principal 
place ; and that he had ordered that the city Sepphoris 
should be subordinate to the city of Tiberias : that they 
had not lost this pre-eminence under Agrippa the father, 
but that it had remained till Felix was the procurator ol 
Judea ; but that now, lie told them, they had been so unfor- 
tunate as to have been made a present of by Nero to Agrippa 

1 Mattli. iii. 13. xv. 39; Mark v. 17 ; vii. 81, for tI,c 

2 Compare Matfcli. ii. 16 ; viii.34; use of opm. 
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junior ; and that upon the submission of Sepplioris to the 
Homans,' that had become the capital city of Galilee, and 
that the royal treasury and the archives had been removed 
from them (of Tiberias .)” 1 Josephus had great difficulty in 
maintaining his influence over the people of this place ; and 
he notices various expedients to which from time to time he 
had recourse with this object in view. To one or two mat- 
ters connected with the erections of the city he alludes. He 
notices the destruction, with his advice, of a house erected 
by Herod the tetrarch, which had the figures of living 
creatures in it, contrary to the Jewish laws . 2 He was in- 
strumental in getting the city fortified . 3 He speaks of a 
Proseucha, or place of prayer, “ a large edifice, capable of 
receiving a great number of people .” 4 He notices particularly 
the final submission of the city to Vespasian, who wished to 
restore it and the adjoining city of Taricluea to Agrippa, 
under whose authority it had been placed . 5 He also nar- 
rates at length the bloody fights on land and sea which pre- 
ceded and followed the taking of Taricluea . 6 


' V ita Joseph. 

2 Vita Joseph. 12. 

* Vita Joseph. 37. 

4 Vita Joseph. 54. 

5 Vita Joseph. 65. 

6 It is of some importance to notice 
the circumstances in which Tiberias, 
•»n tiiis occasion, submitted to the 
Homans. Vespasian sent forward 
from his camp at Sennabris, a decu- 
rion named Valerian, with fifty horse- 
men, to have a peaceable conference 
with its inhabitants. The seditious 
part of the community, under Jesus 
the son of Shaphat, made a sally 
against Valerian on liis approach, 
and not wishing t (/light, he retreated, 
leaving his horse, and those of live 
other soldiers behind him, which 
were taken into the city in triumph 


by Jesus. On this, “the elders of 
the people, and those of principal 
authority among them, solicitous 
about the issue of the affair, fled to 
the camp of the Romans ; and taking 
their king with them, fell down on 
their knees before Vespasian to sup- 
plicate his favour; and besought 
liim not to overlook them, or to im- 
pute the madness of a few to the 
whole city, to spare a people that 
had been ever civil and obliging to 
the Romans, and to bring the authors 
of this revolt to due punishment, who 
lmd hitherto so watched them, that 
though they were zealous to give 
them the security of their right 
hands of a long time, yet could they 
not accomplish the same. With those 
supplications the licncral complied, 
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Tiberias, about the middle of the second century after 
Christ, became the head-quarters of Judaism in the Holy 
Land ; and this pre-eminence it long maintained. The cir- 
cumstances in which it rose to this distinction are not very 
precisely related. It seems to have remained quiet, after its 
submission to the Homans alluded to above, during the final 
struggles of the Jews connected with the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and during the rebellion and massacres which 
occurred in the reign of Adrian. This emperor seems to 
have made considerable progress in the erection of a large 
(heathen) temple at Tiberias, which he called the Adrianium ; 
but we do not read of any compulsory measures being 
adopted by him for its support. While the Jews were inter- 
dicted from settling in Judea, Galilee seems to have been 
left comparatively free for their occupation. “ In a town so 
convenient as Tiberias, says Basnage, “ and less suspected 
than Jerusalem to the Romans, some Jews gathered together, 
and some of their priests .” 1 The Jewish Sanhedrim, which 
the Rabbis say was lirst established in Jabneh, or Jamnia, 
now Yebna, after leaving Jerusalem, was removed to Tiberias 


though ho was angry at the whole city 
a hunt the carrying off of his horses, 
anti this, because he saw that Agrippa 
was u n<h*r a great concern for them. 
So, when Vespasian anil Agrippa had 
accepted of tlieir right hands by way 
of security, Jesus and his party 
thinking it not safe for them to con- 
tinue at Tiberias, ran away to Tar- 
ehasa. The next day, Vespasian sent 
forward Trajan, with some horsemen 
to the citadel, to make trial of the 
multitude, whether they were all 
disposed for peace; and as soon as 
he knew that the people were of the 
same mind with the petitioners, lie 
led his army to the city. On this, the 
citizens opened to him their [fates, and 
met him nitk acclamations of joy, and 


called him their saviour and benefactor. 
As the army was a great while in 
getting in at the gates, they were so 
narrow, Vespasian commanded the 
south wall to be broken down, and 
thus made a broad passage for their 
entrance. However, in order to 
please the king, he charged them to 
abstain from rapine and injustice, 
and on his account spared the rest of 
the wall, while the king undertook 
for them, that they should continue 
[faithful to the Romans] for the time 
to como. And thus did he restore 
this city to a quiet state, alter it had 
been grievously aftlieted by the sedi- 
tion.” — Joseph. Bell. Jud. lib. iff. 9, 8. 

1 Basnage’s History of the Jews, 
Taylor’s Translation, p. 151. 
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after Rabbi Judah the Holy (Ha-Kodesh) became its presi- 
dent. This must have been in the latter half of the second 
century. 1 This renowned rabbi distinguished himself by 
forming the collection of the Jewish traditions called the 
Mishnah, (to'd). 2 This work is said to have been confirmed 
by Gamaliel, his son and successor. 3 From the academy of 
Tiberias also originated another work of great authority 
among the Jews, the Gemara, tnnj, or Book of Instruction, 
sometimes called the Jerusalem Talmud, in contradistinction 
to the Babylonian Talmud, the production of the eastern Jews. 
It forms a sort of exposition of, or comment on, the Mishnah. 
It is said to have been principally composed by Rabbi 
Jochanan, the rector of the Academy of Tiberias, who is 
placed by Buxtorf, a. d. 230, and by the Jewish writer, David 
Ganz, twenty years later. Parts of it bear marks of having 
been composed about the latter half of the fourth century, 
the time fixed upon for its composition by Maimonidcs, and 
some other Jewish writers. 4 At Tiberias, too, the authors 
of the Masorah, (nyon,) or tradition intended to preserve the 
purity of the text of the Hebrew Scriptures, and the pro- 
nunciation of that language, are generally supposed to have 


1 Compare Basnage’s History of 
tlio Jews, p. 15t3, with Otlionis Ilist. 
Doctor. Mishnicorum, p. 157, 

- “ This work has been misplaced 
in the chronological tables of the 
synagogues, since they reckon at 
present (a.d. 1703) fifteen hundred 
and sixty-three years since its publi- 
cation ; tor that year would fall upon 
the 140th year of our Lord, when 
Judah the &aint could be but four 
years old ; on the contrary, they 
give it too late a date, who affirm 
that it was published an hundred 

and fifty years after the destruction 

of Jerusalem, for that year would 
fall upon the 220tli or 218th year «»f 


Jesus Christ ; whereas Judah was 
dead long before. According to the 
common calculation, Judah must 
be born in the year 130 of Jesus 
Christ.” — Basnnge’s History of the 
Jews, p. 157. 

The Mishnah, with a Latin trans- 
lation and a commentary, was pub- 
lished by Surenhusius, in six volumes 
folio, in 1008-1701. Eighteen Trea- 
tises from the work have been pub- 
lished in English by the Rev. D. A. 
de Sola, and the Rev. M. J. Raphael, 
in 1845. 

3 Ibid. p. 157. 

4 See Basnagc, p. 107, and Wolfii 
Biblioth. Heb. part ii. p. 058, et seq. 
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lived. The Masorah is thought to have been collected there 
about the commencement of the sixth century. 1 As now 
edited by the Jews, it contains critical, exegetical, and gram ■ 
mat i cal comments by the rabbis of various parts of the world. 

Tiberias is but little mentioned in connexion with the 
early ages of Christianity after the times of the New Testa- 
ment. In the oldest works of the Jews, written or compiled 
at it, there are various passages referring to heretics which 
are justly supposed to point to Christians. Along with some 
other cities of Galilee, it appears to have been inhabited 
solely by Jews till the days of the Emperor Constantine, 
when the Jewish patriarch is said to have obtained 
baptism on his deathbed from a bishop living in its neigh- 
bourhood, and bearing his title from it, and when Joseph, 
another Jew of distinction, made a public confession of 
Christianity. The latter individual having obtained liberty 
to build a church within it, converted the Adrianium into a 
house of Christian worship. These facts are mentioned by 
Epiphanius, a native of the Holy Land, who relates the cir- 
cumstances connected with them with some degree of minute- 
ness. 2 He speaks of numbers of the Jews having been con- 
verted on this occasion, principally from their inability, by 
magical arts, to prevent the appropriation of the building 
above mentioned to the service of the Saviour. Jerome, as 
is well known, obtained his Hebrew teacher from Tiberias. 
The first bishop of the place mentioned by name was present 
at the second synod of Ephesus in the year 44 9. 3 


1 See Woltii Bib. Hob. par. ii. p. 
401 . De NVette’s Introduction, Par- 
ker’s Trans, p. 346, efc seq. 

2 Epiphau. advers. I beret, p. 128, 
et seq. See on the conversion of TTil- 
lel, the remarks of Basnage in his 
History of the Jews, Taylor’s Trans, 
pp. 158, 159. 

3 See Le Quien, Oriens Cliristianus, 


tom. iii. col. 706-710. The subse- 
quent History of Tiberias is well put 
together by Dr. Robinson. The fol- 
lowing are its most important items : 
— “ On the approach of the Persian 
army under Chosroes, against Jeru- 
salem, in A.i). 614, the Jews of Tibe- 
rias and the neighbouring parts of 
Galileo are said to have joined the 
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These brief notices may possibly throw some light on cer- 
tain objects which attract the attention of the traveller at 
Tiberias. 

At nine o’clock we started on an excursion along the 
south-west shore of the lake, and extending to the emer- 
gence of the J ordan. Outside the walls of the present town, 
we found considerable ruins of different edifices, including 
some shafts and frustra of grey granite pillars, and one of 
the red Theban granite, which must all have been brought 
from a distance, as we know of no rock corresponding with 
them in the country. The erection to which they belonged 
must have been close on the waters of the lake, which now 
cover part of the ruins. Our Jewish guide told us that the 
building to which these memorials belong, was the work of 
the Emperor Antoninus Pius Felix Augustus, whom he 
represented as the “ patron” of Tiberias. This individual 


expedition; and to them Eutycliius 
ascribes the chief slaughter of the 
Christians, on the capture of the 
Holy City. . . . With the rest of 

Palestine, both Tiberias and Galilee, 
in a. i). 637, yielded to the arms of 
the Khalif Omar, and passed under 
the Muhammadan dominion. . . . 
St. Willibald, about a.d. 765, de- 
scribes it as then containing many 
cJ lurches and a synagogue of the 
• • a. V ery soon alter the crusaders 
obtained possession of the Holy 
hand, the district of Galilee . . . was 
given by Godfrey of Bouillon, as a 
lief to Taucred, who subdued Tiberias, 
and erected here a church, [pro- 
bably that of fet. Peter,] as well as 
others in neighbouring places. The 
oity was also made the seat of a 
Latin bishop, the only suffragan of 
the archbishopric of Nazareth; and 
ihe title continued in the Latin 
-hurcli for nearly two centuries. 


The city appears to have remained, 
without interruption, in the posses- 
sion of the Christians until a.t>. 1187, 
and the assault upon it by Salad in 
in that year became the immediate 
occasion of the great battle of Jlattin. 
.... The castle of Tiberias surren- 
dered the day after the conflict. 
Benjamin of Tudela had visited the 
place some tw'euty years before, 
and found here only titty Jews, 

with a rabbi at their head 

At a later period, a. i>. 1240, Tiberias 
reverted for a time into the hands of 
the Christians, in consequence of a 
treaty with the Sultan of Damascus ; 
but in a. d. 1247, while in the posses- 
sion of Odo of Montbeliard, it was 
again subdued by the troops of the 
Sultan of Egypt, and remained thence- 
forth under the Muhammedan do- 
minion/’ — Bib. Res. vol. iii. pp. -71, 
272. 
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liad some acquaintance with the early history of the town ; 
but we learned from him nothing connected with it, with 
which we were not before acquainted. The remains of the 
building which he ascribed to Antoninus might possibly be 
those of the Adrianium which we have already noticed, or 
perhaps of the great Jewish college of the ancient Rabbis 
of Tiberias. 

We observed, as wo were passing along, in the face of the 
rock bounding the narrow plain, the dark basalt in several 
places breaking through the cretaceous strata. In these 
strata there are numerous caves and sepulchres, in which 
many of the distinguished Rabbis of the school of Tiberias 
are said to be interred. Of Rabbi Akiba, — one of the Mish- 
naite doctors, on the day of whose death Rabbi Judah is said 
to have been born, — it was mentioned to us that the bones 
rested in them with those of twenty-four thousand of his 
disciples. Remains of buildings, or of walls of some kind or 
another, are here and there seen as far as the Ilammam, yet 
we learn from Josephus that the hot baths were four stadia 
distant from Tiberias . 1 In passing them, we requested that 
clean water should be introduced into the tank for our use, 
on our return from the Jordan, when it was our purpose par- 
ticularly to examine them. We observed, as we went along, 
several streamlets of the hot water running into the sea. 

We noticed some slight traces of walls a little to the south 
of the baths. They may have belonged to buildings for- 
merly connected with their establishment. It is perhaps 
r.ear them that the village of IIammath or Ammaus stood. 

When we were an hour from the baths of Tiberias, we 
came to the ruins of Kcrak, the Tarichaea mentioned by 
Josephus, in connexion with the taking of which by Vespa- 
sian, there was so much slaughter. These arfe about a quar- 


1 Y r it. Joseph. 12. 
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ter of a mile distant from the termination of the lake. A 
few mean houses inhabited by FellaMn, or cultivators, are 
standing on the mounds at the south-west corner of the lake. 

Wo took about ten minutes to go along the south of the 
lake from the corner now mentioned to the place where the 
Jordan emerges — the only one at present where water issues 
from the lake. The elevation of the bank bounding the 
lake here varies from ten to forty feet ; but it is not pre- 
cipitous except for a few paces. A path, though not always 
a very easy one, may be found at the brink of the waters 
below. A small band of sand and gravel Roomed to run 
along the south of the lake east of the Jordan. 

The margin of the Jordan itself at the west side, is level 
for about twenty yards. Here we found many beautiful 
oleanders in the richest blow, intermixed with high reeds 
and rushes. This rank vegetation continues along the river, 
more or less to the south. The water, as it issues from the 
lake, we found to be as clear as crystal ; but this is not its 
character, we learned, as it enters it at the north. The river 
we estimated at about thirty feet in width, and about six 
feet in depth, in the middle of the stream. After proceed- 
ing directly south for a few yards, we found it take a very 
circuitous course for about four hundred paces in advance. 

We observed some remains of a bridge at the place where 
the J ordan leaves the lake. The ruined bridge of Kaneitarah, 
with ten arches, lies a few hundred yards further south; 
but this place we did not visit . 1 

The view of the lake and of the surrounding country from 
the emergence of the river, though not very diversified, is 
more interesting than that which is obtained immediately 
over Tiberias. The hills on the east side of the lake appear 
to the eye to form a more regular wall than those on the 


1 See Irby and Mangles, pp. 29d, 301. 
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west side ; but this may be owing to the point of view from 
which they are seen. Along the eastern margin of the lake 
there appears a small belt of low sand, in which is found the 
path followed by Lord Lindsay. It was over the precipitous 
banks beyond this that the devil-possessed herd of swine 
“ ran violently down a steep place into the sea, and perished 
in the waters .” 1 * * The panorama embraces the summit of 
the snow-crowned Ilermon, bearing from the place where we 
were exactly N.N-.E. In the plain south of the lake there is 
a great deal of culture, much more than could be expected 
from the paucity of the habitations of man here in sight. 
A considerable village called Semakh, stands on a little 
eminence about three quarters of a mile from the emergence 
of the Jordan. This, with the houses already mentioned, is 
scarcely able to accommodate the cultivators necessary for 
the fine fields of barley and wheat which we noticed prepar- 
ing for the sickle of the reaper. Some Fellahin, however, 
may pitch their tents to the south, in the Grhor. 

We observed a bird about the size of a goose, swimming 
about in considerable numbers up and down the whole lake, 
particularly near the shore. We noticed a great many king- 
fishers of a large species carrying on their vocation at the 
south of the lake. They generally made a sort of gyration 
in the air, before they dropped down to seize their prey. 
We saw here, too, a few rollers of the same kind which we 
had witnessed at Nabulus. The jay is not with the Arabs 
of this country, as with the Hindus, an unlucky bird. 

On our return to the baths, we found everything ready 
for our reception ; and in the belief of the keepers that we 


1 Matthew viii. 32. “ 4 Running 

down a steep place into the sea’ 

cannot imply a precipice immediately 
overhanging the lake, for there is 
none such on the whole eastern 

shores, and if one of those steep de- 


clivities [behind] be not the scene of 
that tremendous miracle, I know of 
no place that answers the descrip- 
tion.” — Lord Lindsay’s Letters, vol. 
ii. p. 95.^ 
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were some great Nawabs from India, the people who had 
come for their ablutions from the town were kept outside 
while we remained within the fine erection over the bath, 
made by Ibrahim Pasha when, he occupied Syria. We looked 
through the different rooms of the building. In its princi- 
pal apartment there is a round tank for the bathers, about 
fifteen feet in diameter, and with a depth of water about four 
feet. The hot stream is conveyed into it in a pipe termin- 
ating in a lion's mouth. It is surrounded by eight marble 
pillars. After inspecting it for a few minutes, we went into 
one of the side rooms, where private baths can be obtained. 
We disrobed ourselves in one of these, and then returned to 
the tank, to bathe. The heat of the water we found to be 
well nigh intolerable ; but this was owing in part to the cir- 
cumstance that, in obedience to our orders, a new supply of 
water had been let in from the covered reservoir a few yards 
distant. Both Mr. Smith and I nearly fainted after we had 
been a few minutes splashing about in the bath, and we had 
to be helped into a side chamber, where we had to lie a con- 
siderable time covered with sheets, before we had strength 
to put on our clothes. A cup of coffee which was furnished 
to us by the keeper of the baths, we found in these circum- 
stances to be very refreshing. 

Owing to an accident which had befallen our thermometer 
in an early part of our journey, we were not able to make a 
measurement of the heat of the thermal springs at this place. 
Hchubert gives it at 48° of Reaumur, equivalent to 140° of 
Fahrenheit. 1 There are five or six springs a little distant 
from one another, the water of which is mostly collected for 
the baths by a channel running across in front of them, and 

1 Reise in Morgenland. Band. iii. mometcr stand in the water at 144. 
p. 239. Tliis measurement agrees These measurements do not much 
with that of Dr. Robinson, Bib. Res. differ from others which have been 
wl. iii. p. 259. Mr. Hebard of the made. 

American mission found the thev- 
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conveyed into a covered reservoir, from which the baths are 
•supplied. The water which does not find its way into this 
channel runs down the sands into the lake in small smoking 
streamlets, which deposit a yellowish or greenish sediment. 
There is an old bath besides the one erected by Ibrahim 
P&sha, which, though not in good repair, is still in use. The 
whole establishment is now open to the public without dis- 
tinction. It is highly useful not only for promoting the 
cleanliness of the inhabitants of Tiberias, but for giving 
relief to persons labouring under rheumatic complaints, many 
of whom come to it from a great distance. The effects of the 
baths in cases of indisposition are alluded to by Josephus. 1 
They are mentioned in the Mislmalx, in connexion with the 
curious but trifling legislation of the Rabbis. 2 The mineral 
composition of the water has never, I believe, been parti- 
cularly examined. 3 

The district of Tiberias is decidedly volcanic, and hence 
probably the existence of the thermal springs at this place. 
To-day we received fearful accounts of the great earthquake 
of 1837. Though similar to those which we had read of this 
awful convulsion of nature, they deeply affected us, as given 
bv those who witnessed it, and who were spared from de- 
struction when many of their kindred and countrymen — esti- 
mated at seven hundred — suddenly perished. The earth- 
quake, we were told, continued to be felt more or less at 
intervals for forty days. The greatest damage was done 


1 Vit- Joseph. 16. 

2 “ It once happened that the in- 

habitants of Tiberias carried a pipe 
of cold water through a streamlet of 
their hot well ; but the sages ex- 
plained to them, that this water, 
like any other heated on the Sabbath, 
is prohibited.” — Treatise Sabbath, 
chap. iv. 4. “ Whoever bathes in the 

water of a cavern, or in the hot wa- 
ters of Tiberias, though lie wipe him- 


self with ten napkins, he must 
bring them away in liis hand, Imt 
ten persons wiping themselves with 
one napkin, their faces, their hands, 
and their feet, may bring it away in 
their hands.” — lb. xxii. 6. 

3 The taste is salt and bitter, 
though not excessively so. There is 
a slight smell of sulphur, but this 
substance is not recognised by the 
taste. 
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during the first shock, which lasted about a minute. The 
people told ns, that one man’s leg was caught as in a trap 
by the collapse of a rent in the earth. A man fishing on 
the lake was nearly overwhelmed by a sudden flow of the 
waters on shore. 1 

Wednesday, 12th April. — We have already had consider- 
able intercourse, one way and another, with the Jews, since 
we arrived at Tiberias but this morning, according to 
arrangement, we met them at their synagogues, and the 
houses of the chief rabbis. 

In the Sephardim synagogue, we found a considerable 
number of Jews — men, but not women — engaged in reading 
the prayer-book, according to their daily custom in tins 
place. When they had finished their devotions, we were 
very kindly received by the chief rabbi, Ilaiim Masur, alias 
Reuben, who took us to his house, and led us into a large, 
clean room, neatly fitted up with diwans, chairs, and carpets. 
His whole establishment seemed to have completely recovered 
the effects of the earthquake, and was altogether of a highly 
respectable character. He offered us the usual tokens of the 
hospitality of the country, pipes, coffee, and sherbet, the two 
latter of which we accepted from him. 

We endeavoured to get from him, and the elders of the 
congregation who were present, the information which we 


1 Wo translated to our informants 
tlu* following passage in Dr. llobin- 
work; but they all said, that 
they had never heard of any persons 
belonging to the town having been 
swallowed up by the earth as therein 
mentioned : — “*A Muhammadan with 
whom my companion fell into conver- 
sation at the threshing-floors, related, 
that he and four otflbrs were return- 
ing down the mountain west of the 
c, *y, in the afternoon, when the 
earthquake occurred. All at once, 
V'OL. II, 


the earth opened and closed again, 
and two of bis companions disap- 
peared. He ran home affrighted, 
and found that his wife, mother, and 
two others of the family, had perish- 
ed. On digging next, day where his 
two companions had disappeared, 
they were found dead in a standing 
posture.” — Bib. lies. vol. iii. 255. 
The testimony of the Muhammadan 
here referred to, is probably as good 
as that of the persons with whom we 
conversed. 


I 
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wanted respecting the Jews of Tiberias. The number of 
houses of the Sephardim, they estimated at 150, and their 
inmates at about 500 souls. They are mostly natives of 
Tunis, Morocco, and Fez, in the north of Africa. A few of 
them have come from Baghdad, Damascus, and Aleppo, and 
other places belonging to the Asiatic provinces of the 
Turkish empire. One or two individuals are from Turkey 
in Europe. They have only one synagogue, but it has two 
or three apartments. They have three yishvioth, or reading 
rooms, close to one another, which are merely public rooms 
for the accommodation of books, and for the convenience of 
such persons as may choose to resort to them for the pur- 
pose of study. They have appointed three teachers for the 
younger members of the community. They have no wish, 
they said, to have any school conducted under auspices 
different from their own. They speak among themselves the 
Spanish, Hebrew, and Arabic languages, particularly the 
Arabic, which is vernacular to most of them. They converse 
in Hebrew with their brethren of the Ashkenazim. Only 
two or three of them know the Arabic letters ; and to these 
we gave copies of a suitable tract in that character. To 
some others, we privately gave a copy of the Old and New 
Testaments in Hebrew. 

The Sephardim Jews of Tiberias are under the authority 
of their own Hakim. They are seldom interfered with by 
the authorities of the pashftlik of Acre, to which Tiberias 
belongs, and they are left to settle their own religions 
affairs among themselves. They pay a tax of 3500 piastres 
annually to the Turkish government. The Jews, they said, 
began to return to Tiberias within the last hundred and five 
years. For seventy years preceding, there had been few or 
none of their community at the place. They have little 
direct communication with tho Jews of Europe. Sir Moses 
Montefioro, however, is still mindful of their claims to re- 
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membrance. He had just sent a draft for 10 to the chief 
rabbi, which he showed to us, gratefully acknowledging his 
obligations to the kind donor. It was accompanied by a 
letter in Hebrew. 

A residence at Tiberias is highly valued by the Jews 
because of the former renown of the place in connexion with 
Jewish literature ; and because they expect that the Messiah 
will make his first appearance in the parts of Galilee border- 
ing on the lake of Tiberias. They found, I believe, their 
hope in reference to the Messiah on Isaiah ix. 1, 2. May 
they speedily understand the application which is made of 
this passage in the Gospel, in reference to the very neigh- 
bourhood in which they now dwell. 1 

For information about the history of the ancient Jews of 
Tiberias, the chief rabbi referred us to the Seder Tla-Doroth, 
or Succession of Generations, of Rabbi Jechiel. This work 
had been brought to our notice by the Jews of Hebron ; and 
there we had looked over one or two of its articles. It con- 
tains much very valuable information, historical, biographical, 
and bibliographical. 2 When we asked him if he was ac- 
quainted with the writings of Josephus, in which the history 
of the Jews is so particularly related, he replied in the affir- 
mative, and produced a copy in Hebrew of the works of the 
pseudo- Josephus, Josephon ben Gorion. Neither he, nor 
any of his friends present, seemed to be aware that this is a 
spurious work of the middle ages. 3 They told us that the 
tpmtj of Rabbi Jochanan, the great doctor of the Gemara, 
is at Sepplioris, and not at Tiberias. The ruins with the 
granite pillars near the lake to the south of the town, 4 they 
said, belonged not to the Adrianium, but were those of the 

1 Matth. iii. 12-14. 8 For an account of this work and 

2 For an account of it, see the its various editions and translations, 
THzionario Storico degli Autori Ebrei see Wolfii Bibliotheca Ilebrsea, Art. 
c delle loro opere disteso dal Dottore 873. 

0- B. de-Rossi, vol. i. p. 160. k See above, page 121. 
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Jewish college over which Rabbi Ame and Rabbi Ase presid- 
ed. For an account of these teachers, they referred us to the 
“ Tsemach David” of Rabbi David Ganz. 1 The reputed tombs 
of these Rabbis, as well as of some others, were pointed out to 
me on my second visit to Tiberias. The old building in which 
we were assaulted by the fleas, the rabbis told us was “ first 
a magazine, then a synagogue, and then a place forsaken.” 

We were deeply impressed with the intelligence of the 
rabbis with whom we had the interview. When we were 
conversing with them on the subject of the Jews embracing 
Christianity, they said they were much offended by Jewish 
converts marrying Gentile wives. We vindicated their 
liberty to do so as Christians. On this they said, “ Their 
posterity must be impure.” “ How so ?” asked we, “ Had 
not David, the beloved king, of whom the Messiah, according 
to your own belief, is to be, Ruth the Moabitess for his 
great grandmother ?” This question proved a poser to them ; 
and they began to search through some old dusty volumes 
for an answer. 

With the Ashkenazim we had not such a long interview. 
They principally belong to the Khasidim, and arc natives of 
Austrian and Russian Poland, especially the province of 
Gallicia. They reckon themselves at present at 150 houses 
and 300 souls. Fewer of them have families than their 


1 For an account of the Tsemach 
David, see Wuifii Bibliotheca Hebnrn, 
Art. 48. Wolfius in his Catalogus 
Doctoruin Gemarieomm, gives the lbl- 
1 jwing account of the two rabbis men- 
tioned above: — ■“'SKI It. Ame, Sa- 
cerdos, discipulus R. Joclianani, cui 
dcfuncto in ltectoratu Academiae Ti- 
beriensis successit, teste Juchasin, p. 
82 et 106, atquc adeo an. 4039, C. 
279, vixit. Obiit autem an. 4060, C. 
300.” — Vide varia ejus loca apud Bar- 
toloc, tom. iii. p. 468, 481, et 516. 


“ 'DK 1 R. Asc, Sacerdos, socius 
R. Ame, et juxta cum eo Rector 
Academiae Tiber iensis. Vide de eo\ . 
2, Avoda Sara et c. 1, Kiddusehin. 
Hie in Talmude Hierosol. vocatur 

KD' "i R. Jesa, teste Juchasin, p. 82 
et 96. In cap. vii. Cholin vocatur 

TO nepD prodigium secnli. Varia 
loca in Gemardf de eo memorata v. 
apud Bartoloc. — Tom. HI. p. 389, b. 
400, 418, 460, b. et 481.”— Bib. Heb. 
vol. ii. p. 869. 
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brethren of the Sephardim. The Polish is the language in 
which they generally converse with one another ; but they 
speak Hebrew with the Sephardim. Most of them have 
passports, and are under the consular protection of their 
respective countries. They pay no capitation tax to the 
Turkish government. They reckon Rabbi Samuel Abarloch 
their religious head. On my second visit to Tiberias, Mr. 
Graham and I visited their synagogue, and observed them 
engaged in worship. It is to them, and not to the Sephar- 
dim Jews, that the description of Burckhardt is applicable : — 
“ They observe a singular custom here in praying ; while the 
rabbin recites the Psalms of David, or the prayers extracted 
from them, the congregation frequently imitate, by their 
voice or gestures, the meaning of some remarkable passages ; 
for example, when the rabbin pronounces the words, ‘ praise 
the Lord with the sound of the trumpet/ they imitate the 
sound of the trumpet through their closed fists. When a 
‘ horrible tempest' occurs, they puff and blow to represent a 
storm ; or should he mention ‘ the cries of the righteous in 
distress/ they all set up a loud screaming ; and it not unfre- 
quently happens, that while some are still blowing the 
storm, others have already began the cries of the righteous, 
thus forming a concert which it is difficult for any but a 
zealous Hebrew to hear with gravity .” 1 Never did we see a 
more affecting sight than when we witnessed the worship of 
the / Khasidim at Tiberias. They roared aloud as if they 
wished to be heard at Jerusalem, twisted their garments 
with their hands, stamped with their feet, contorted their 
faces, and wept most piteously, as if labouring under the 
greatest mental agony. Their delusion seemed great, and 
their importunity for the advent of the Messiah incontrol- 
lable. Yet, on leaving the synagogue, they returned to their 


1 Burckhardt’s Travels, pp 32fi, 827. 
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homes in peace — slowly enough, indeed, according to the 
rabbinical rule, to mark their reluctance to leave the house 
of God. 

The total Jewish population of Tiberias, it will appear 
from the preceding notices, is about 800 souls. The total 
population of the village is at present under 2000. Of these 
only a few families are Christians. 

After our interview with the Jews, and taking a hasty 
breakfast, we found ourselves ready for our journey for the 
day, which wo were resolved should extend, God permitting, 
along the western and northern shores of the lake to the 
town of Sated, which, from its lofy site, had now frequently 
attracted our attention. 

We left Tiberias at ten o’clock, a.m., under the conduct of a 
guide whom we had obtained from the Mutescllim, or gover- 
nor of the town. As the valley in which Tiberias stands 
comes to an end at the northern part of the wall, we found 
our road lead along the side of the hill which bounds the 
lake, some few yards above the water. The lake we observed 
as we went along, was much deeper close to the shore, and 
had a rougher bottom at the edge, than to the south of 
Tiberias. We noticed in it great numbers of fishes, some of 
which appeared to be about two feet long, as we proceeded. 
The bosom of the lake was still, and calm, and undisturbed, 
except by the aquatic birds which were here and there 
plunging into its depths, or splashing over its surface. 
Among them we saw a white pelican, apparently of tiro - 
same species as that found in the lakes and tanks of Rajpu- 
tfina and Kathfawad in India. 

In about three-quarters of an hour after we left Tiberias, 
we came to a small valley, running down from the plain of 
Ilattm to the west. It had no name in our maps. Our 
guide, I think, called it Abu’l Aras. 1 To this place the 

1 I am not very certain about this name, as it is blotted in my note-book. 
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principal rocks of the hill, over the extremity of which 
we had passed, are of basalt. At the mouth of this 
Wadi, there is a small triangular valley, partly under cul- 
ture, and partly overgrown with rank grasses, reeds, rushes, 
and flowering and prickly shrubs. One or two small cul- 
tivators’ huts are to bo found here. There are also some 
half-dozen of springs, one or two of which yield a copious 
supply of water. These have all been surrounded by circular 
walls of stone, which in two instances remain tolerably per- 
fect. The place is called the Ain el-Baridali, or the cold 
fountain ; but this must be in contradistinction to the ther- 
mal springs of Tiberias ; for, except during the hottest period 
of the day, they are warmer than the surrounding atmo- 
sphere. It is of them that Irby and Mangles, most correctly, 
I think, write as follows : — “ About two miles south of 
Majdil are the ruins of six Roman baths of mineral water, 
but only of a lulce-warm temperature. The baths are cir- 
cular, (from fifteen to twenty feet in diameter,) inclosed with 
a wall about twelve feet high within, and six without ; at 
present there is no apparent means of ingrosS or egress. . . . 
The water is very clear, and about six or seven feet dee]), 
with pebbles at the bottom ; there are also fish sporting 
about in them ; the spring discharges itself into the lake, 
subterraneously, through the wall.” 1 Dr. Robinson says, 
“ The obvious purpose of these structures was, to raise and 
retain the water a considerable height above the fountain ; 
on the same principle as the reservoirs at the celebrated Ras 
el- Ain, hear Tyre. But whether it was thus raised for bath- 
ing, or for other uses, it is difficult to decide.” 2 There can 
he no question, I think, that the water was not raised as at 
Tyre to come to the level of an aqueduct, to be conveyed to 
a distance, for the supply of a town, as here, in the vicinity 


1 Travels, pp. 299, 3C0. 


1 Bib. Kes. vol. iii. ]>• 277. 
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of the lake, there is no need of such a conveyance. Were I 
dissatisfied with the theory of their forming baths, I should 
venture the conjecture that the water was raised for the pro- 
pulsion of mills. 

An hour and a half after w r e left Tiberias, we arrived at 
Majdel, alluded to in the preceding extract from Messrs. 
Irby and Mangles. This place has been recognised, both 
from its name and position, as that to w'hich reference is 
made, when it is said, Jesus “sent away the multitude,” 
whom he had healed and miraculously fed, “and took ship 
and came into the coasts of Magdala .” 1 and from winch 
Mary, out of whom were expelled the seven devils, received 
her cognomen. It may, too, as suggested by Dr. Robinson, 
be the Migdal-el of Joshua . 2 This writer describes the 
present Majdel as “ a miserable little Muslim village, look- 
ing much like a ruin, though exhibiting no marks of anti- 
quity .” 3 The houses are certainly mean enough; but we 
observed among them some indications of ancient ruins, both 
of walls and foundations . 4 In the rocks on the clefts adjoin- 
ing the place, there are several conspicuous caverns. 

The country immediately round this village is called the 
Ardh el-Majdel, (ager Magdalensis) ; but referring to this 
locality more generally, Majdel lies at the southern extre- 
mity of the “ plain of Gennesarcth,” properly so called, as is 
commonly supposed, which plain I cannot do better than 
introduce to the notice of my readers in the words of Jose- 
phus : — “ The country named Grennesar extends along the 
lake, wonderful both for its nature and beauty. On account 
of its fertility, it refuses no tree, and the cultivators plant in 


1 Matth. xy. 89. 

2 Josh. xix. 88. 

Bib. Res. vol. iii. p. 277. 

4 These may be the “ considerable 
remains of a very indifferent castle v 
of Pococko, (Book I. chap. 18,) and of 


the “ Map! alum castellum Marne 
Magda ho of Breydfnbach,” (fol. 29.) 
See Bcrnatz’s view of these ruins as 
they now stand. Bilder aus dem 
Heilegcn Lande. 
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it all kinds of trees ; and the temperature of the atmosphere 
suits the several sorts. For walnuts, which require the 
greatest colds, flourish there in vast quantities, and also 
palm-trees, which require heat ; while fig-trees and olives, 
which require a milder atmosphere, grow near them. One 
may say that it is the ambition of nature which forces to- 
gether the things that are naturally enemies to one another ; 
and that there is a happy contention of the seasons of the 
year, as if each of them laid claim to this district as its own ; 
for it not only nourishes different sorts of fruits beyond men’s 
expectation, but long preserves them. It supplies men with 
the principal fruits, with grapes and figs, during ten months 
of the year, without intermission, and with the rest of the 
fruits throughout the whole year as they ripen in course. 
And besides the good temperature of the atmosphere, it is 
also watered from a most fertile fountain, called Caphar- 
naum by the natives. Some have thought this fountain to 
be a vein of the Nile, because it produces the Coracine fish, 
like the lake near Alexandria. The length of this country 
extends along the banks of this lake, bearing the same name, 
for thirty stadia, and in breadth it is twenty. This, indeed, 
is the nature of that place/’ 1 

This description is not without foundation, though, owing 
to the ardour of the temperament of the author, it is like 
many others given in his works, not altogether destitute of 
exaggeration. The valley has every appearance of the 
greatest fertility ; and when kept in order and properly laid 
out, would be truly beautiful and delightful. At present it 
has some riclj pasturage and cultivated fields, bearing luxu- 
riant crops of corn, and rice, and vegetables. Wild figs and 
quantities of tfye Nakb tree are still found growing in it in 
several places. Various lines of oleanders, particularly along 


1 Joseph. Bell. Jud* lib. iii. 10. 8. 
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the streams which run through it, add to its beauty. The 
soil is much of a dark alluvial loam, and contains the debris 
of the basaltic rock in the neighbourhood. Some Arabs and 
gypsies, — of whom more hereafter, — are encamped in it ; 
and by the former it is tilled. By them it is called the 
Ghawcir or little Ghor. It is watered to some extent by 
fountains rising within it ; but several streams enter it 
through the Wadis leading down from the adjacent heights. 
Of these the most important is that which flows down the Wadi 
Ilamam, so denominated from the pigeons which frequent 
its clefts, and which leads up to the Kalat Ibn Milan, a most 
extraordinary excavated fort, which I visited on my second 
journey to these parts, and which leads round the northern 
part of the promontory on which is situated the village of 
Irbid, the Arbela of J osephus, and probably the Beth-Arbkl 
of the Bible. Another leads down from the N.W. through 
Wadi liabadiyah, and another, at certain periods of the year, 
through the Wadi el-Amud. A fourth, called the Ain et- 
Tin, from a beautiful fig-tree at its source,— which, with seve- 
ral attendant rills rising from less copious sources in the 
neighbourhood, supports a profuse herbage, especially near 
the shore, — rises near the Khan Minyah, a ruined caravan- 
serai built of basaltic tufa, on the road to Damascus, and 
after a very short course, enters into the lake. In the valley 
there are some artificial water-courses for the purpose of 
irrigation. 

& s - 

From Majdel to the Khan el-Minyah we proceeded by the 

common road, which runs in a pretty straight course a few 
hundred yards from the shore. We took about an hour to 
go over this distance. It struck us that the account which 
Josephus gives of the dimensions of the valley is tolerably 
correct. 

Near the Khan Minyah, on its south side, there is, as 
noticed by Dr. Robinson, “ a low mound with ruins, occupy- 
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ing a considerable circumference,” and respecting which he 
adds, “ The few remains seemed to be mostly dwellings of 
no very remote date ; but there was not enough to make 
out any thing with certainty .” 1 These ruins, he thinks, cover 
the site of the Capernaum of the New Testament . 2 There 
is no presumption, he admits, in favour of this opinion in 
any name which they now bear. Quaresmius, in the first 
quarter of the seventh century, is the first person definitely 
to connect Capernaum with the Khan Minyah . 3 Brocardus, 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, speaks of Ca- 
pernaum being a league distant from the foot of the so 
called mountain of Beatitudes, which agrees with Khan 
Minyah . 4 

It will have been observed that J osephus, as we read the 
passage in his work which we have just quoted, speaks of 
the plain of Gennesar being watered by a fountain called 
Oapliarnaum. Some writers have supposed that the foun- 
tain thus referred to received its name from its contiguity 
to the town of Capernaum ; and that this town must have 
stood either in the plain itself, or in its immediate vicinity. 
The supposition, it must be admitted, is not an unnatural 
one ; but it is one with which I do not see that any other 
circumstantial evidence whatever is associated. Dr. Robinson 
thinks that the Ain ct-Tin, near the Khan Minyah, may be 
the very fountain referred to by Josephus ; but though this 
fountain is an important one, it is only on the borders of the 
plain, and cannot with propriety be said to be that which 


1 Bib. lies. y£h iii. pp. 287, 288. 

2 Ibid, p, 292. 

3 w ln praesentiainillius situ rnultse 
minio cernuntur ; el miserable diver- 
sorium, in quod so viatores recipiunt : 

sunt ibi palmoe, ut dixit Bonifacius, 


a loco unde Jordanis infiuit in mare 
Galilcie : distafc at sex milliaria, Ara- 
bicb Menkh nuncupatur.” — -Blucidat. 
Ter. Sui ict. ii. p. 8t>8. 

4 Brocardi Loeor. Ter. Sanct. De- 
scrip. cap. iv. 
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distinctively waters the plain , 1 properly so called . 2 From the 
fountain of the Ain et-Tm, no help is afforded us in the 
identification of the ruins on the adjoining mound. As far 


1 Dr. Robinson himself notices, in 
his passage through the plain of Gen- 
nesarcth, a fountain, which, as far 
as its situation and issues are con- 
cerned, appears more naturally to 
accord with that referred to by Jose- 
phus. Of this fountain Dr. Robinson 
says, “ At 10 h 10' we reached a large 
and beautiful fountain, rising imme- 
diately at the foot of the western line 
of hills. . . . The fountain bears 

the name of ’Ain el-Mudauwarali, 
‘Round Fountain;’ it interested us 
exceedingly, for w r e then held it, 
(though as 1 now think incorrectly,) 
to be the same which Josephus de- 
scribes as watering and fertilizing 
the plain of Gennesareth, and which 
he says was called by the inhabitants 
Capharnaum. It is inclosed by a low 
circular wall of mason-work, forming 
a reservoir nearly a hundred feet in 
diameter ; the water is, perhaps, two 
feet deep, beautifully limpid and 
sweet, bubbling up, and flowing out 
rapidly in a large stream to water 
the plain below. Numerous small 
fish were sporting in the basin ; which 
is so thickly surrounded by trees 
and brushwood, that a stranger would 
be apt to pass by without noticing it. 
The oleander (Dilleli) was growing 
here in great abuudance, now in full 
bloom; and N ubk trees were also 
very frequent. The waters of this 
fountain irrigate the ground between 
it and the lake; but those from Wady 
er-Rubudiyeh, being higher up and 
still more copious, arc carried qver 
the more northern and southern por- 
tions of the plain. . . . The western 
bill above the fountain, as we could 


perceive here, and had also noticed 
from Hat-tin, is strewed with large 
stones, having at a distance much the 
appearance of ruins. I ascended it, 
therefore, excited with the eager hope 
of finding some trace of a former site, 
which, then, I should hardly have 
hesitated to consider as the remains 
of Capernaum. But my hope ended 
in disappointment; a few stones had, 
indeed, been thrown together; but 
there was nothing which could indi- 
cate, that any town or village had 
ever occupied the spot.” — Bib. Res. 
vol. iii. pp. 283, 284. The fountain 
here referred to, I visited on my se- 
cond journey to these parts. 

2 Dr. Robinson thus attempts to 
limit the language of Josephus, in re- 
ference to the fountain Capernaum 
watering the plain. “The expres- 
sion, indeed, can amount to nothing 
more, than that there was in the plain 
a fountain called Capharnaum , which 
aided in watering and fertilizing it. 
Thus understood, the language ap- 
plies as well to ’Ain et-Tin, near the 
Khan, as to the Round Fountain; 
inasmuch as the former creates a most 
luxuriant herbage and rich pastures in 
this quarter of the plain . The suppo- 
sition, too, that the fountain in ques- 
tion was a vein of the Nile, may bo 
far more aptly referred to ’Ain et-Tin, 
near the shore, than to the Round 
Fountain further inland. In the lat- 
ter there could be no fish fit for use, 
nor could fish of any size pass be- 
tween it and the lake ; while the for- 
mcr, being so near, might easily come 
to be regarded as the avenue, by 
which the fish of the Nile (and fch# 
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as any indication given by them is concerned, they may 
have been those of Bethsaida of Galilee, of Cliorazin, or any 
other town which may have stood on the north-western or 
northern side of the lake, as well as of Capernaum . 1 I think 
that the incidental notices which we have of Capernaum, as 
I shall immediately endeavour to show, lead us to infer, that 
it was not on this mound that Capernaum stood. 

At Khan Minyali, the Bills by which the Lake of Tiberias 
is bounded on the north, approach very near the shore, 
along which they continue, with more or less abruptness, 
till the entrance of the Jordan. About twenty minutes 


from the time that we left the 

like species certainly exist here) were 
supposed to have found their way 
into these waters.” — Bib. lies. vol. iii. 
pp. 291, 292. This reasoning takes 
more for granted about the reser- 
voirs and courses of this Round 
Fountain, and other fountains about 
the middle of the valley of Genne- 
sareth, than the state of our informa- 
tion warrants. Some inland foun- 
tain of the valley, surely, was more 
likely to be in the eye of the historian 
than that of Tin, of whiedi Dr. It. 
himself, (vol. iii. p. 287,) tells us, 

“ forms a brook flowing into the lake 
n few rods distant ” and which comes 
from a direction diametrically oppo- 
site to that of the Nile. Mari mis 
Sunutus, in the fourteenth century, 
when speaking of the Mons Mens re 
of the Monks, places the fountain, 
called the Vena Ntli y at its foot, 
(ad pedem ejus) probably where the 
Round Fountain is situated. — Sanut. 
Secret. Fidel.lSruc. p. 247. Pocockc, 
too, who takes peculiar notice of the 
Round Fountain, considers it to be 
that alluded to by J osephus. “ About 
the middle of the plain, [of Gennes- 
areth],” he says, “ or rather towards 
the north side, there is a very fine 


Khan Minyali, we arrived at 

fountain, about one hundred feet in 
diameter, inclosed with a circular 
wall six feet high, on which account 
it is called the Round Fountain ; it 
runs off in a stream through the plain 
into tlie lake, and is probably the 
fountain mentioned by Josephus, by 
the name of Cesaina, (Coracin,) as 
watering this plain. The water seems 
to he that which was called the 
spring of Capernaum, from which 
one may suppose that Capernaum 
was at tlie lake where this rivulet 
falls into it.” — Pocoeke’s Travels in 
the East, Book I. chap, xvjii. 

1 Breydenbach, if L interpret him 
aright, refers this site to Bethsaida. 
He says, “ In angulo mavis Galileo) 
ubi idem ah aquilone curvari incipit 
contra austrum sita est Bethsaida 
civitas Andrea), ct Petri, et Philippi, 
nunc lmbet vix sex demos juxta viam 
qum de Syria ducit in vEgyptum. 
Habuit antiquitus aqueductus (le tiu- 
vio quem Josephus vocut parvum 
Jordanein, qui medio loco inter ipsam 
et .Capernaum ingreditur mare Gali- 
leo). Huj us vestigia adliuc apparent . 9 
Breydenbach, fol.*29. lie does not 
localize his Capernaum. 
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the fountains, mills, and village of the Ain Tabighah. The 
gush of water from the fountains is very copious, and luke- 
warm, and brackish. We noticed that the wheels by which 
the mills are propelled move horizontally, and not vertically, 
as in Europe. The miller seemed to be much amused with 
the curiosity which wo showed in inspecting the simple 
machinery which lie superintends. Close to the mills is a 
brackish fountain enclosed by a circular wall, which may 
have been a Roman hath. It is called the Tannur ’Eyub, 
the oven of Job. 

Proceeding south-east, in the general direction of the lake, 
we came, an hour after leaving Tabighah, to the place called 
Tell Hum, which, according to our guide, forms the site of Ca- 
pernaum. The ruins here are very extensive and worthy of 
notice. On account of the rankness of the vegetation among 
them, we could not trace them with any degree of precision. 
Most of the erections, all of which, with one exception, are 
now prostrate, seem to have been of undressed stone. 

The ruinous building which is standing is of no great ex- 
tent, and is composed of olden material, of hewn stones, 
columns, lintels, and so forth. Another ruin about which 
we rummaged for a considerable time, seems to be that of 
some erection of no ordinary grandeur and extent. Its 
materials consist of sculptured stone, mostly of the usual 
rock of the country, but in some articles, as we particularly 
noticed, of a species of marble which must have been brought 
from a distance. Among the disjecta membra of this erec- 
tion are the frustra, capitals, and pedestals of numerous 
Corinthian pillars, with friezes and cornices. Some of the 
shafts and their appendages, as has been noticed by various 
travellers, are double . 1 

1 Buckingham* who has gi\en a noticed here, were double pedestals, 
particular account of these ruins, double shafts, and double capitals, 
says, “ Among the singularities we attached to each other in one solid 
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The ruins of the Tell el-Hum cover a large tract of ground, 
estimated by Dr. Robinson as “ at least half a mile in length 
along the shore, and about half that breadth inland .” 1 Of 
the extent of the foundations of the structure which I havo 
noticed above, the doctor correctly says, that it is “no 
longer definitely to be made out.” He adds, “ We measured 
one hundred and fifty feet along the northern wall, and 
eighty feet along the western ; perhaps this was their whole 
length .” 2 Buckingham assigns to the ruin much larger 
dimensions . 3 It is difficult to say what the original building 
have been. We were inclined to think that it must 
have been a church, a heathen temple, or a court-house. 

The word Capernaum is a compound word (dto-tbs) Kaphar- 
nalium, meaning the village of consolation, according to 
Origen, or of Nahum. On the supposition that the word 
“ Kapliar,” the original form of Caper, has been exchanged 
for “ Tell,” a mound, on the place becoming a ruin, we were 


mass, having been, perhaps, thus used 
at the angles of colonnades ” — Buck- 
ingham’s Travels in Palestine, pp. 
472, 47 J>. “Hero we found for the 
first, time,” says Pi*. Robinson, “ the 
singularity of double columns ; that 
is, the attached shafts, with capitals 
and base, cut from the same solid 
block. The shafts arc parallel, show- 
ing that they arc not intended to form 
the earner of a colonnade .” — Bib. lies, 
vol. iii. p. 299. There is an agree- 
ment here as to facts, though not as 
to theory. 

In regard to some other objects, 
there is a nearer accordance between 
these two travellers. “ Among them, 
[the blocks] two masses which 
looked like pannels of some sculp- 
tured wall. I conceived them at first 
to have been stone floors ; but they 
were too thick for that purpose, and 
had no appearance of pivots for 
hinges; nor could they have been 


sarcophagi, as they were perfectly 
solid. The sculpture seems to have 
been, originally, fine, but is now much 
defaced by time. The block was nine 
spans long, four and a half spans 
wide, and two spans thick in its pre- 
sent state, and lay on its (algo against 
other hewn stones.” — Buckingham. 

“ Another peculiarity here, con- 
sists in several blocks of stone, nine 
feet long by half that width, and of 
considerable thickness, on one side of 
which are sculptured panels with 
ornamental work now defaced. They 
have much the appearance of a stone 
door, but have no mark of having 
been suspended, and were, more pro- 
bably, employed as pilastves, or per- 
haps as panels in the ornamented 
wall.’ ’ — Jt obi nson. 

1 Bib. Res. vol. iii. p. 298. 

2 Bib. Res. vol. iii. p. 298. 

3 Buckingham’s Travels in Pales- 
tine, p. 472. 
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disposed to agree with those who think that Hfim is a con- 
traction for Nahum. It is not a fatal objection to this, that 
Hum has a distinctive meaning in Arabic, that of “ a herd 
of camels,” for coincidences of this kind sometimes occur. 

The references to Capernaum in the New Testament are 
such as to show that in connexion with our Lord's ministry 
it enjoyed the highest advantages ; so much so, indeed, that 
Christ himself said of it that it was “ exalted to heaven ;” J 
but they do not mark definitely its exact position. They 
give merely a general notice of its locality ; and lead us in 
one case to form a general inference. “ When Jesus,” at the 
commencement of his public preaching, “ heard that John 
was cast into prison, he departed into Galilee, and leaving 
Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Capernaum, which is upon 
the sea-coast , in the borders of Zabulun and Naphtali .’ ’ 2 

“ Some other incidental notices in the Gospels,” says Dr. 
Robinson, 3 “ serve to point out more nearly the part of this 
western coast, where Capernaum was situated. After the 
miraculous feeding of the five thousand on the eastern side 
of the lake, three of the evangelists relate, that the disciples 
took ship to return to the other side ; and it was on this 
passage that Jesus came to them during the storm, walking 
on the water. According to Matthew and Mark, ‘when they 
were thus gone over, they came into the land of Gennesa- 
reth.’ But John relates more definitely, that the disciples, 
in setting oft' from the eastern shore, ‘ went over the sea 
toward Capernaum ■’ and after Jesus had stilled the tempest, 
* immediately the ship was at the land whither they went / 
he further relates, that the multitude also c took shipping 
and came unto Capernaum, seeking for Jesus/ and found him 
there, or at least not far distant. From all these notices it 
follows conclusively, that Capernaum lay on Chat part of the 

1 Matfch. xi. 28; Luke x. 15. 8 Bib, Res. vol. iii. p. 289. 

a Matfch. iv. 12, 13. 
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western shore, known as the region of Gennesareth.” With 
this inference I agree, though I beg to remark that it throws 
no light on the extent of the region of Gennesareth, or the 
exact situation within it of the town of Capernaum. Related 
to the passages referred to by Dr. Robinson, however, there 
is a circumstance overlooked by him, which, in my opinion, 
rather indicates the position for it of the Tell el-IIum than of 
the Khan Minyah. It is connected with the departure of 
Christ and his apostles to the eastern or north-eastern side 
of the lake. Mark says, that when the people saw that 
Jesus and his apostles had taken a boat to go to a desert 
place, immediately before the feeding of the five thousand, 
they “ ran afoot thither out of all cities, and outwent them, 
and came together unto him .” 1 2 It is much more difficult to 
see how they could get on foot to the cast of the lake before 
the arrival, by ship, of Christ and his apostles, after a pas- 
sage of which no adverse circumstance is related, if we sup- 
pose them to start from the Khan Minyah, than it is if we 
suppose them to start from the Tell el-IIum. With refer- 
ence to this matter, let the reader for a moment examine the 
map. 

Dr. Pococlce, who was of opinion that Capernaum must 
have stood near the “ Round Fountain, ”2 mentions of his 
time, that “they now commonly shew another place for 
Capernaum, called Tcl-houe, [Toll-Hum,] at the eastern foot 
of the hills which are north of the plain of Gennesareth .” 3 
Tins identification of the Tell el-IIum with Capernaum, to 
say the least, is not inconsistent with some of the allu- 


1 Mark vi. 33# 

2 See above, pp. 140, 141. 

A Poeocke’s Travels in the East, 
book i. chap. 18? Dr. P. adds, 
“ Where 1 saw ruins of a small church 
of white marble, with some remains 
of pilasters about it; the ruins ex- 
VOL. II. 


tend considerably to the north along 
the lake ; and I could plainly observe 
a round port for small boats, so that 
this, without doubt, was the avtient, 
Tarichea (!)... The ruins extend 
along the shore for two or three 
miles.” 
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sions to it which we possess, both in history and in works 
of travel. 

Josephus mentions in his Life, that when he received an 
injury in his wrist by the fall of his horse in a marsh, when 
he was engaged in a skirmish near the entrance of the Jor- 
dan into the lake, he was carried into a village named 
Capliernome (Kspagvw/^). This village, it is generally al- 
lowed, must have been Capernaum ; and it seems a legitimate 
conclusion from the notice taken of it, that it was contiguous 
to the entrance of the Jordan, from which the Tell el-IIum 
is less than an hour distant. In referring to the occurrence 
mentioned by Josephus, Dr. Robinson says : — “ This village, 
without much doubt, was Capernaum j and Josephus was 
naturally carried on the great road along the shore, first to 
this place, and then to Tarichjea ; the distance of the former 
[which he supposes to have been at Khan MinyahJ from the 
entrance of the Jordan being about two hours ." 1 I cannot 
but think that the Doctor here evades the legitimate inference 
in favour of the Tell el-Hum, — if any town stood there in the 
time of Josephus, which, from the ancient remains which 
we find in it, is more than probable, — for it is at least one 
half nearer the Jordan than the Khan Minyah. The object 
of carrying Josephus to Capernaum was not, as the Doctor 
seems to insinuate, to cany him a stage on his way to 
Tarichsea, but to convey him, after his injury, to a place of 
covert. After alluding to his injury, Josephus says : — “ I 
was carried to Caphernome. But when my (soldiers) heard 
of these things, and had become anxious that nothing worse 
had befallen me, they desisted from pursuing the enemy, 
and returned in great distress about me. Sending them for 
the physicians, and applying a remedy, I remained there 
that day in a feverish state, and in deference 'to the opinions 


Bib. Res. vol. iii. p. 292. 
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of the physicians, was carried by night to Tariclisea .” 1 The 
town most convenient by proximity for the reception of 
Josephus, was evidently that selected in the first instance by 
those who bore him. This is the conclusion of Roland, — 
“ Apparet autem ex iis quae addit [Josephus] vicurn ilium 
non longum abfuisse a Jordane et Juliade .” 2 It strikes me 
that the circumstantial mention by Josephus in this instance 
of the “ village named Caphernome” should go farther in 
enabling us to fix the situation of the town of Capernaum, 
than his mention of the “ fountain” of “ Capharnaum” in the 
valley of Gennesar . 3 

In referring to the notice of Capernaum taken by Arculfus 
at the close of the seventh century, Dr. Robinson says : — 
“ lie appears to have proceeded from Tiberias northwards 
along the lake, and then ascended the mountain to the 
reputed place of feeding the five thousand, whence he saw 
Capernaum without visiting it. He describes the town as 
without walls, stretching along the shore from west to cast 
in a narrow tract between the mountain and lake, having 
the mountain on the north, and the lake on tile south. This 
description applies well to Khan Minyali, and to no other 
place along the lake ; for no other spot is thus shut in by 
a mountain on the north .” 4 With all deference, I am 
inclined to claim the testimony of Arculfus in favour of the 
position of the Tell el-llum. Arculfus saw it, (probably from 
the mountain of Beatitudes), says Adarnnanus, his narra- 
tor, “ murum non habens, angusto inter montem et stagnum 


1 Joseph. Vit. 72. 

2 Roland. Palest, p. 683. 

8 See abov^ p. 137. In Hudson’s 
edition of Josephus, the reading is 
Hudson adds in a note, 
“Ita in plerisque MSS. K 
in editis aliisque. Suspicatur Baro- 
nius ab hoc fontc dictum oppidum 

Capernaum. Ergo vero (inquit Ca~ 
saub. in Exorcit. p. 299. edit. Lond.) 


bac de re valde dubito. Observe 
enini Capharnaum oppidum Galilrere 
et Capharnaum foil tern in agro Gen- 
nesaritico, longiore intervallo fuisse 
invicem dissita, quam ut fiat verisi- 
mile quod sine teste affirniat Baro- 
nius.” — Hudsoni Joseph, p. llofi. A 
re-examination of the MSS. is, per- 
haps, not undesirable. 

4 Bib. Res. vol. iii. pp. 292, 293. 
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coartata spatio per illam maritimam oram longo tramite pro- 
tenditur, montem ab aquilonali plaga, lacum vero ab australi, 
habeas, ab occasu in ortum extensa dirigitur.” 1 According to 
this passage, a site must be found for Capernaum having the 
lake to its south. Now, the lake lies to the east of Kh&n 
Minyah ; but to the south of the Tell el-Hum. I can testify 
that, as seen from the western coasts of the lake of Tiberias, 
and I presume it has the same appearance from the Mount 
of the Beatitudes, Tell el-IIum seems shut in by a moun- 
tain on the north, though, as we approach it, we find that 
there is some little interval between it and the higher ground 
rising gradually behind. The objection of Dr. Robinson to 
the Tell el-Hum is, in my opinion, thus removed. 

Marinus Sanutus, in the fourteenth century, though be 
does not mention the name Tell el-IIfim, probably places 
Capernaum about this place. 2 

I do not know anything else of consequence to be urged 
either in favour of, or against, the claims of the site of Toll- 
Hum to be considered that of Capernaum. I am inclined, 
for the reasons' to which 1 have referred, to think that these 
claims are not to be lightly set aside, and that, at any rate, 
they are preferable to those of the Khan Minyah. Certainty 


1 Boo the passage in full in Relandi 
Palest, p. »*r»4. Bee also Red a dt* 
Locis Sanctis, cap. xvi. 

* Dr. RobiiiMtn, speaking of the 
Tell ol-TIfim, says, “ The same posi- 
tion, however, is, prrlmps, assigned 
to Capernaum, by Marinus Sanutus,” 
Lib. lies. vol. iii. p. 800. He had al- 
ready said (p. 208,) of the KMn Min- 
yah, “ with this position Marinus Sa- 
nutus likewise apparently coincides.” 
I have no doubt, both from the map 
and description of Sanutus, that lie did 
place Capernaum here. “ In xxi,” 
he says, “ esfc Cafarnaum prope latus 
Aquilonare rnaris Calileae. ad duns 


leueas ; ibi ostendebatur domus et lo- 
cus sessionis in strata Itegia, unde ?i 
Christo Mattlicus vocatus esfc.” — B;i- 
nutus, p. 247. The distance of the 
Tell el-lKunis just about two leagues 
from the base of the mountain of the 
mensa Christi, mentioned in the con- 
text. Dr. Robinson says, “ If, how- 
ever, the two leagues of M. Banutus, 
are to be reckoned from the north 
end of the lake, as is most probable, 
they reach to Khun Minyah.” More 
probable it is, tYiat like Rrocardus, 
lie reckons from the foot of the moun- 
tain of Beatitudes. 
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in this case, I am persuaded, cannot he obtained ; and this 
circumstance, combined with our ignorance of the site of Beth- 
saida of Galilee, and Chorazin, — of which, like other travel- 
lers, we could hear nothing after most minute inquiry, — may 
be viewed as adding emphasis to the solemn commination of 
our Lord, “ Woe unto thee, Ciiorazin ! Woe unto thee, 
Betiisaida ! for if the mighty works which were done in you 
had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented 
long ago in sackcloth and ashes. But I say unto you, It shall 
be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day of judgment, 
than for you. And tiiou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto 

HEAVEN, SHALT BE BROUGHT DOWN TO HELL: for if tile Blighty 
works which have been done in thee had been done in Sodom, 
it would have remained until this day .” 1 

It would have been gratifying to us had we been able, at 
this time, to proceed to the entrance of the Jordan, which is 
only an hour distant from the Tell el-IIum ; but as we had 
the town of Safed before us as our resting-place for the 
night, we were obliged to rest satisfied with the progress 
which we had made in this direction . 2 The whole lake, 


1 Matth. xi. 21-23. 

2 Dr. Robinson says, “Alter an hour 
and fives minutes from Toll-Hum, we 
readied the banks of the Jordan, just 
at its entrance into the lake. The 
river here runs near the foot of the 
western hills, which next its valley 
are steep, but not high; while on the 
other side of the stream, a fine fertile 
plain stretches off along the end of 
the lake, for an hour or more, quite 
to the mountains which skirt the 
eastern shore. . . . This plain . . . 
is shut in also on the north by 
similar mountain^ of considerable 
altitude, which approach close to the 
Jordan higher up, and confine it to a 
valley of no great width. The plain 
has much the appearance of an allu- 


vial deposit brought down by the 
Jordan, or more probably driven up 
by the prevailing southerly winds 
from the bottom of the lake. (;) At 
the N.W. corner of the plain, a lower 
spur or promontory from the north- 
ern mountains, runs out for some 
distance southwards along the river, 
and forms for a time the eastern 
wall of its valley. On its southern 
extremity we could distinguish ruins ; 
the people on the spot call it simply 
et-Tell, and knoAv tor it no other 
name. The plain itself bears the 
name of Batihali, signifying a low 
tract liable to be overflowed by 
streams. . . . 

“ The party reached et-Tell at G h 
40 . [ Dr. H. remaining on the west of 
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however, was here distinctly in view ; and while we were 
talcing our tiffin, we compared together our ideas respecting 
its size, form, and other peculiarities It lies in the general 
direction of north and south. Its greatest length is twelve 
geographical miles, and its breadth six. The map given in 
Dr. Robinson’s work, is on the whole correct, except at the 
southern termination, which wo had particularly examined, 
and which is not continued south, as there represented, 
after the exit of the Jordan ; and on the line of coast between 
Majdel and the Khan Minyah, which ought to be represented 
as a little more regular than it has hitherto been done. 


There is a great resemblance 

the river on account of indisposition.] 
It is the largest of all the ruins 
around the plain, and is considered 
as a sort of capital by the Ghawa- 
rineh; though they have lost the 
ancient name, and now occupy in it 
only a few houses as magazines. The 
Tell, as we have seen, extends from 
the foot of the northern mountains 

i 

southwards, near the point where the 
Jordan issues from them. The ruins 
cover a large portion of it, and are 
quite extensive ; but so far as could 
be observed, consist entirely of un- 
hewn, volcanic stones, without any 
distinct trace of ancient architecture 
.... This Tell and the ruins upon 
it above described, are, probably, 
no other than the site of the ancient 
Bethsaida of Gaulouitis, afterwards 
call xl Julias, which Pliny places on 
the east of the lake and the Jordan, 
and Josephus describes as situated 
in lower Gaulonitis, just above the 
entrance of the Jordan into the lake. 
It was originally but a village, called 
Bethsaida, but was built up and en- 
larged by Philip the Tetrarch, not 
long after the birth of Christ, and 
received the name of Julias, in lion- 


in point of shape, extent, soil, 

our of Julia, the daughter of Augus- 
tus. Philip would seem to have made 
it, in part, his residence; here he 
died, and was buried in a costly tomb. 
This is, doubtless, the Bethsaida near 
to which Jesus fed the five thousand 
on the east of the lake ; and proba- 
bly also the same, where the blind 
man was healed. There seems to be 
no later historical notice of the place 
whatever. 

“ The Jordan, as we saw it here, is 
less broad, less deep, and less rapid 
than where we had come upon it 
near the Bead Sea. I estimated the 
breadth at about two-thirds of what 
it was at Jericho; that is, from sixty 
to seventy-five feet. It is a sluggish 
stream, turbid, but not clayey; wind- 
ing between low alluvial banks, from 
which it washes off portions in one 
place to deposit them in another ; so 
that the channel would seem to be 
continually changing. There are 
many bars and shallows, where the 
river may occasionally be forded ; in 
other parts the water has consider- 
able depth, but no strength of cur- 
rent.'* — Bib. Res. vol. iii. pp- 3^“ 
303 , 307 - 309 . 
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and productions, between the valley of Gennesaretli, in tlie 
west; of the lake Batihah, at the entrance of the Jordan; and 
of the valley between the Jordan and the Yarmuk, at tlie south 
of the lake. Those who have spoken of the course of the 
Jordan through the lake being distinctly visible, must have 
had.strange organs of vision, and curious principles of hydro- 
statics* to guide their judgment. The measurements of 
Lieutenant Symonds have settled the extent of the depres- 
sion of the lake below the level of the Mediterranean, finding 
that it amounts to 328.98 feet. The climate of Tiberias and 
the other villages on its borders, is consequently much milder 
than that of the surrounding country, and, at certain seasons 
of the year, oppressive. We were not able to acquiesce in 
the conclusion of some travellers, that the lake at some geo- 
logical era must have been the crater of a volcano. The 
basaltic rock along the sides of the lake, and which appears, 
too, at its northern borders, is connected, however, with some 
volcanic influence not yet extinct, — as is intimated by the 
fearful earthquakes to which this part of the country is sub- 
ject — and by which the great crevasse of the Jordan and of the 
Wadi Arabah, the continuation of its valley, has perhaps been 
formed. With this volcanic influence, the thermal springs 
near Hasbciya,at Tiberias, those on the banks of the Yarmuk, 1 


1 As these springs have not fallen 
in our course, 1 subjoin the account 
given of them by Burckhardt : — “ We 
departed early in tlie morning [from 
Samakh, a village on the soutli of the 
Lake of Tiberias, east of tlie Jordan] 
in order to visit the hot wells at the 
foot of the mountain of Om Keis, the 
situation of wWh had been pointed 
out to me on the preceding day. Re- 
turning towards the place where the 
Sheriat [el-Mandhur, or Yarmuk] 
issues from the Wady, we followed 
up the river from thence, and in one 
hour and throe quarters from Szam- 


magli, we reached the first hot well. 
The river flows in a deep bed, being 
confined in some places on both sides 
by precipices of upwards of one 
hundred feet in height, whose black 
rocks present a most striking con- 
trast with the verdure on t heir sum- 
mits. For several hundred yards 
before w r e arrived at the hot-well, I 
perceived a strong sulphureous smell 
in the air. The spring is situated in 
a very narrow plain, in the valley 
between the river and the northern 
cliffs, which we descended. . . . The 
spring bubbles up from a basin about 
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and tliose on the Wadi Zerka Miuu, 1 are probably connected. 
These hot wells bear a strong analogy to the series which 


wo find among the trap hills 

forty feet in circumference, and five 
feet in depth, which is enclosed by 
ruins of walls and buildings, and 
forms below a small rivulet, which 
falls at a short distance into the 
river. The water is so hot, that I 
found it difficult to keep ray hand in 
it. It deposits upon the stones over 
which it flows a thick yellow sul- 
phureous crust, which the neigh- 
bouring Arabs collect to rub their 
camels with when diseased. Just 
above the basin, which lias originally 
been paved, is an open arched build- 
ing, with the broken shaft of a column 
still standing; and behind it are 
several others, also arched, which 
may have been apartments for the. 
accommodation of strangers ; the 
large stones forming these struc- 
tures are much decayed, from the 
influence of the exhalations. This 
spring is called 11 emmet el Sheikh, 

<U^pro j and is the 

hottest of them all. At five minutes' 
distance, ascending the Wady, is a 
second of the same kind, but consider- 
ably cooler; it issues out of a basin 
covered with weeds, and surrounded 
with reeds, and has some remains of 
ancient buildings about it; it is 

called Hamniet Errili, Zto*) 

and joins the waters from the first 
source. Following the course of the 
river, up the Wady, eight more hot 

springs are met with Jn the 

month of April, the Uamniet el 
Sheikh is visited by great numbers, 
both of sick and healthy people, from 
the neighbourhood of Nablous and 
Nazarct, wdio prefer it to the bath of 
Taberia ; they usually remain about 


in the northern and southern 

a fortnight.’ 7 — Burckhardt’s Travels 
in Syria, pp. 27G-278. 

1 The springs at the Wadi Zerka 
M’ain were visited by Irby and 
Mangles, who give this account of 
them : — “ In about two hours from 
Mayn we reached the bed of the tor- 
rent Zerka Mayn, which we crossed, 
and kept along it in a western direc- 
tion In four hours from Mayn 

we had reached the place where it 
was necessary to dismount, the ap- 
pearance beyond being that of a pre- 
cipice. Through this, a uarrow path 
has been contrived in a zig-zag direc- 
tion, which makes the descent toler- 
ably safe. In the last stage of the 
path there is a fine burst of the Dead 
Sea at the end of the ravine, with a 
view of the Frank Mount, and Beth- 
lehem open beyond it; the former 
bearing N.N.W. Looking down into 
the valley of Calirrhoe, it presents 
some grand and romantic features. 
.... In one place a considerable 
stream of hot water is seen precipi- 
tating itself from a high and perpen- 
dicular shelf of rock, which is strongly 
tinted with the brilliant yellow of 
sulphur deposited upon it. On reach- 
ing the bottom we found ourselves, 
at what may be termed a hot river, 
so copious and rapid is it, and it* 
heat so little abated ; tills continues 
as it passes downwards by its re- 
ceiving constant supplies of water 
of the same temperature. In order 
to visit these sources in succession, 
we crossed over to the right bank, 
and ascending by; the mountain side, 
we passed four abundant springs, 
all within the distance of half n 
mile, discharging themselves into 
the stream at right angles with its 
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Konkan, in India, which extend some two hundred miles in 
somewhat of a regular line, about twenty or thirty miles 
distant from the sea. 

We left the Tell el-IIum about three o’clock, A.M., and, as 
in going to it, we occupied about an hour in returning to the 
mills of Tfibigliah. From this place we struck over the 
hills under, the direction of our guide, to Safcd, which, after 
a rapid march, we reached at the dusk. We followed, for 
about three-quarters of an hour after we set out, the Damascus 
road, running pretty much to the north ; and before getting 
as far in that direction as the Khan Jubb Yusuf, where it is 
erroneously imagined Joseph was put into the pit by his 
brethren, we struck away to the north-west by a devious 
path leading, in the first instance, through a very rough 
part of the country, over which many basaltic stones were 
thrown, and where the grass and thistles were very luxuriant. 
Here our guide pointed out a place to us where some leo- 
pards had been lately seen. The ascent, as we approached 
Kafed, became very considerable, and was principally over 
the cretaceous hills, the basalt having ccascil in this direc- 
tion. About an hour before reaching Safcd, we crossed a 
very romantic ravine running down to the east of the town, 
from the north, which we had afterwards a better opportu- 
nity of tracing. We then came upon another Wadi, with 
some very nicely cultivated fields, along which we went till 

course. We judged the distance from ancient copper medals were found ; 

tin; -Dead Sea, by the ravine, to be all were too much defaeed to be dis- 

n bout one hour and a-half. . . . That tinguishable, but they appeared to be 

Herod must have had some lodging Roman We had no thermo- 

whett he visited these springs, is true, meter, but the degree of heat in the 

and there any sufficient remains to water seemed very great; near the 

prove, that some sort of buildings source it scalds the hand, which 

have been erected. The whole sur- cannot be kept in for the space of 

face of tlie shelf, vaiiere the springs half a miuute. The deposit of sul- 

,ln b is strewed over with tiles and phur is very great, but the water is 

broken pottery; and wlnit is most tasteless to the palate.” — Travels, pp. 

surprising, within very few minutes, 4<>6-4bl‘. 

without any particular search, tour 
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we ascended the hill on which Safed stands. We received a 
very cordial welcome from the Jews on our arrival, and we 
found dinner ready for us at the house of Rahbi Samuel. 
For the preparations made in our helialf, we were indebted 
to an intimation given by Mordecai, who had gone before us 
to announce our progress. 

After dinner the body of the Sephardim Jews waited upon 
us ; and after they had perused our letter of introduction 
from Bombay, they held with us a long and interesting con- 
versation. They spoke in very affecting terms of the great 
earthquake of 1837, by which awful occurrence, they said, 
two thousand of the Jewish and three hundred of the Mu- 
hammadan inhabitants of this town, besides several Chris- 
tians, were summoned into eternity. The most soul-distress- 
ing details of this calamity, as experienced both in Safed 
and other contiguous places, have been published by the 
Rev. Mr. Thomson, of the American mission at Beirut, and 
Mr. Caiman, a convert from Judaism, a very respectable 
person, whom we had the pleasure of meeting at Jerusalem. 1 
Mr. Thomson, judging of course from the accounts which 
he received at the time, computes the number of those who 
perished in Safed at five thousand; but the Jews assured us 
that the estimate which they gave us is correct. 

Thursday, 13th April. — The Ashkenazim Jews waited upon 
us this morning, as the Sephardim had done last night. The 
information which I received from both parties, I combine 
together. 

The Sephardim Jews at Safed amount at present to 650 
souls. Most of them are subjects of the Sultan. Forty-two 
of them pay the capitation tax. Those of them who are not 
subjects of the Porte, and have European passports, do not 
pay this impost. Thirty of their number, on account of their 

1 American Missionary Herald, searches, vol. iii. pp. 471-475. Kittos 

Nov. 1837. Robinson’s Biblical Re- Physical History of Palestine, j». ‘>' 2 - 
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learning, influence, and devotion, arc esteemed Rabbis. The 
others are disciples. 

The Ashkenazim of Safed amount to 370 souls, of whom 
twenty-five are Rabbis. They are principally natives of 
Poland and the countries north of the mouths of the Danube. 
They arc all Khasidim ; and they reckon themselves more 
nearly allied to the Sephardim than the Peroshim, of whom 
the great body of the Ashkenazim is composed. The Pero- 
shim in the Holy Cities are confined to Jerusalem and 
Hebron ; and most of the Khasidim are in Safed and 
Tiberias. The Khasidim of Safed have three synagogues. 

The Jews of Safed unite in thinking that the town has 
existed since the destruction of Jerusalem. It is the 
town, they say, mentioned by Josephus (ben Gorion?) under 
the name of nnsnv Yorpliat. It is now called in Hebrew 
rex. Many Jews, they said, fled to it after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and were permitted to dwell in it in 
safety. It is esteemed holy, they added, on this account, 
and because it adjoins the Lake of Tiberias, in the vicinity 
of which the Messiah will appear and reign forty years before 
he goes up to Jerusalem. In the Esthori-ha-Parchi, as 
analyzed by Dr. Zunz, it is thus noticed : “ A day’s journey 
south of Ivadesli [Naplitali] stands a city on the summit of 
a mount, Tsefath, which is not Chormah, which was situated 
in the country of Jcliuda, in the territory of Siinc’on, but a 
new town with an altered name. In the vicinity stands 
another town of the name of Tsefath, sirnamed nji. . . . 

It further appeal's to me that Tsefath is the Tsofia (stbis) of 
the Thalmud, the name being derived from nsix (watch,) be- 
cause of its elevated situation on a high mountain. These 
mountains afford good pasturage, and much liouey. This is 
also in conformity with the Thalmud.” 1 Safed is intimately 

’ 1 Zunz on the Geography of Pales- vol. ii. pp- 420, 422. To this passage 

tine in Asher’s Benjamin of Tudela, the following notes are appended : — 
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connected with Meirun, about two hours distant to the west. 
Of this place, which I visited on my second journey to these 
parts, I give some account in another part of this work. In 
order to find, if possible, some key to the history both of 
Meirfin and Safed, I asked the Jews to furnish me with a 
list of their distinguished Rabbis and of the tombs, which 
they profess to show at both places. They mentioned, on this 
occasion, the tombs of Hillel the Elder, and of Shamai and 
his wife, and of Rabbi Ebu Saba, of the times of the Mish- 
naites; of Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, the reputed author of the 
Zoliar, the Cabalistic commentary on the Pentateuch, and Rabbi 
Elcazar, his son ; and of Rabbi Jochanau Sandeliar, as exist- 
ing at Meirun ; — and of the prophet Hoshea, of Beniahu, the 
son of Jehoiada, one of King David’s champions, and of the 
Rabbis Samuel Ozeida and Moslie Al-Shcikli, as existing in 
Safed or its neighbourhood. A more complete list of the 
tombs at those places, which I obtained at Jerusalem, and 
which is given in full in the article on the Jews in their own 
Land, I examined in their presence. Most of the Rabbis of 
noteat Safed seem, from this list, compared with the notices 
in the Bibliotheca of Wolfius and the Dictionary of De Rossi, 
to have flourished in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


“ Tztfath, or Safety in Galileo, men- 
tioned already in Kalir’s Elegy, but 
perhaps even in the Thailand, occurs 
again in the historians of the cru- 
sades (William of Tyre.) In the 
twelfth century it probably contained 
no Jews, but in the thirteenth cen- 
tury it is mentioned by Charisi (c. *- 
46,) in the Cod. Sussex. No. 4 of 
1266, in which year the Christians 
lost the castle, and in the transac- 
tions respecting the dispute, on Mai- 
monides of A. 1286. R. Solomo of 
Barcellona corresponded with Safet. 

In the fourteenth century, the town 
is mentioned by Sanutus (Seer. fid. 


crucis, in Bongarsius, Gesta Dei, ii. 
p. 166,) Par chi Shemtob Goon (1826.) 
Abulfeda (p. 82, IDM), Maundevile, in 
a Bodleyan MS., dated 1387, (Uri 
catal. cod. 281,) and in the dec* of IT 
Nissim, (No. 5.) The town is about 
four hours from Tiberias; neither 
Rossenmuller nor Reland mention ii. 
It contained thirteen synagogues in 

the seventeenth century Sec 

llapaport, Introduction to Kore had- 
doroth, s. v. HDi and the next note. 
Some believe that nsa )W 
(Jems. Itosh hashana, 2, 1, end) 
alludes to Safet.” 
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Neither Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, nor Rabbi Petachia, 
who both travelled in the Holy Land in the twelfth century, 
speaks of any Jews being resident at ^afed. 1 Ludolplius de 
Suchem, in the first half of the fourteenth century, mentions 
a Jew and his wife from Westphalia as being in his day at 
the place ; but whether he notices them on account of the 
district from which they came, or because they formed the 
only Jewish inhabitants of the place, we cannot say. 2 No 
light, so far as I am aware, has yet been thrown on the origin 
of the Jewish school at Safed. I am inclined to think, that 
the principal settlement of the Jews hero took place in con- 
sequence of the flow of the Spanish Jews to the East, after 
their expulsion from the Peninsula, in the reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. Wolfius and de Rossi mention works 
as printed at its Jewish press in 1578, and the subsequent 
years. 3 The press, under the care of Rabbi Israel, now at 
.Jerusalem, was lately at this place. I received from the Uone- 
Israel a copy of the Sephardim Siddur, printed here, “under 
the government of the great Muhammad IVli,” in 1832. 

After breakfast we went, agreeably to an appointment we 
had made, to visit the synagogues, and the residence, contigu- 
ous to them, of the chief Rabbi of the Sephardim. We met 
with a very kind reception from the Jews at these places. 
The chief Rabbi, rather an aged and infirm person, appeared 
to be a devoted Jew, and bar removed in his views and feel- 
ings from European influences. His establishment was re- 
markably neat and clean. After entertaining us in the 
usual eastern fashion as his guests, he took us to the roof of 


1 See Asher’s Benjamin of Tudela, 
™’- i. p. 85, and Rabbi Petachias, 
lour du Monde, in Nouveau Journal 
Asiatique, Nov. 1831. 

2 His words arc, ^In capite Imjus 
niontis versus aquiloncm et altum et 

fortissimum castrum cum villa siruul 
Japliet (Suphet) vocatum, in quo tem- 


poribus rueis Jndrcus Westualensis 
cum uxore liabitavit.” — Ludolp. de 
Suchem, fob 32. 

3 Wolf. Bib. Ilcb., vol. i. p. 815 ; 
vol. iii. p. 747 ; vol. iv. p. POO. — Do 
Rossi, Dizionario Storico, vol. i. p. 
122 . 
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his house; from which we had a good view of the surround- 
ing country. Two remarkable conical mountains, to the 
N.W., seen from a great distance in various parts of the 
country, he pointed out to us as Tabor and Hermon ! On 
our objecting to the opinion which he had formed of these 
mountains, on account of the want of a valley corresponding 
with Megiddo, in which chariots might be used, at their base, 
ho said, “ You need feel no difficulty on that score ; the face 
of the country has been entirely changed by earthquakes 
and floods since the days of the kings of Israel.” Jebol 
Sheikh, however, he admitted to be the great Hermon of the 
Bible. On my second visit he talked of London as a country. 
The name of Scotland he had not previously heard. He told 
us that one of the synagogues which we had seen, had been 
rebuilt at the expense of a Jew in India, and he asked us 
to recommend the Jews elsewhere to imitate this liberality. 
He gave us a letter of introduction to the Jews of Hasbeiya, 
near the furthest source of the Jordan, whoso locality wc 
intended to visit, and whose circumstances wc proposed to 
inquire into, in continuation of our researches in the land 
of Israel. For an account of further intercourse with this 
Rabbi, and our attendance at a synagogue of the Khasidim, 
I must refer my reader to another part of this journal. 1 

After our visit to the Sephardim, we proceeded to take 
a walk through the town, and to ascend to its celebrated 
castle, which stands on the highest part of the hill on which 
the town is built. The houses of Safcd are erected on the 
different terraces of the hill; and the streets, such as they 
are, generally rise in regular #ueccssion one above another. 
We could easily understand the peculiar disadvantages in 
which, on this account, the inhabitants of the place found 
themselves to be during the awful earthquake of 1837, when 
the ruins of one building, with awful crashing and thunder- 
1 See un«lur the 31st of May. 
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the 13 th April, striking away to the north-east. At two 
we passed the village of Biria, seated on a hill ; and a short 
time afterwards wc commenced our descent into the valley 
of the Jordan, by a narrow and deep Wadi, called Far&m. 
When wo got to the place where the Wadi or ravine opens 
upon the plain below, we had the basin of the Iluleh lying- 
straight before us, bounded by a high ridge of hills on the 
west, and a much lower ridge to tire east, near the latter of 
which we observed the course of the Jordan. The gigantic 
Jebcl esh-Sheikli, or Hcrmon, lay before us to the N.E. 
by N. Here we had a view, not so distinct, however, as 
farther to the north, of two of its conspicuous summits, on 
account of which it is probably spoken of in Scripture as the 
hill of the IIermonitksJ From the position in which we 
were, was made the original drawing from which the cut 
prefixed to this Chapter is made. In the plain, south of the 
lake, wo observed but few patches of cultivated land, al- 
though the soil, as testified by its luxuriant pasturage, is very 
excellent. Many Badawln, both in tents and huts, were 
squatted here and there over its surface. 

When we had gone about three quarters of an hour to the 
north, wo were opposite the southern extremity of the lake, 
— the Waters of Mercm of the Bible, the Semechonites of 
Josephus, and the Bahr Iluleh and Bahr Klait of the present 
times. Wc left our road and went to the margin of the lake; 
and we were glad that we did so, for we found it laid down 
in the map with a considerable want of accuracy. The 
greatest body of the lake is to the west of the emergence of 
the Jordan, and the Jordan is rather wide at its exit. Indeed, 
the lake# itself, at this place, tapers somewhat to the south, 
after it has run in a tolerably straight line from the west. 
There are no considerable banks on the south and west of 
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1 Psalm xlii. <>. 
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the lake, and but a small rise in the water would make it 
overflow. On the margin of the lake itself, and over a good 
part of its surface throughout, there area great many sedges, 
rushes, and lotuses. Thousands of aquatic birds are seen 
gamboling on its bosom, and many swallows skimming its 
surface. Its waters have not quite the purity of the lake of 
Tiberias, as it is fed by several muddy streams, running 
through a morass. It would be no difficult matter to effect 
its drainage. It is on its western side that the huts of the 
Badawui arc most numerous. Some of these Arabs we 
found engaged in fishing with the line when we approached 
them. They professed to be much delighted to have a visit 
from English travellers ; but as we were separated from our 
attendants when with them, we did not relish being long in 
their company. 

At the north-west corner of the lake, we found a stream 
running into it from the north-west ; but we could not cross 
it at this place, on account of the marsh lying to the north 
of the lake. This meadow is quite impassable at present, 
throughout, though it is raised above the lake about a couple 
of feet. We read in the “Modern Traveller/’ which we had 
in our bands, that Sectzcn says, that the shores of the lake 
are “frequented by a great number of wild boars, which 
conceal themselves in the rushes and reeds which surround 
it.’’ 1 We heard of wolves and jackals, also, as being found 
on the “ shores” of the lake, but none of these animals can 
make the marsh itself their habitation. 

A short way after regaining the road, we crossed flu* 
stream now mentioned, and pitched our tents close to its 
source, which is called the Ain el-Mellahah, and near a mill 
driven by the stream, a few yards after it rises at the western 
hill. This was in the dusk, about half* an hour after 
sunset. 


1 Mod. Trav. Palestine, p. 347. 
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14th April. — When we got astir this morning, we found a 
thick mist rising from the lake, and the line of the Jor- 
dan. Mount Hcrmon appeared a grand object as it peered 
above this cloud. We observed less snow on its summits 
towards the south-west than we had seen yesterday on its 
south-east side; and what we did observe was in the crevices 
and hollows, running down like bars from the crown of the 
mountain. The top of the mountain, which rises between 
nine and ten thousand Paris feet above the level of the sea, 
is never entirely free from snow. 1 

Before breakfast we examined the Ain el-Mellahali, which 
literally means the “Fountain of Salt.” It is not owing, 
however, to any brackishness of the water, or any incrusta- 
tion in its neighbourhood, that it receives this name. It is 
also called the Kiis en-Naln. It is a large pool, an irregular 
polygon, from about 1 ">0 to 200 yards in length, and about 
100 in breadth. Many copious and clear springs seem to 
rise in its bottom, at the base of an almost perpendicular 
rock ; and the depth of water in the reservoir is three or 
four feet. It is certainly entitled to be spoken of as one of 
the sources of the Jordan. It is surrounded by wild figs, 
brambles, briers, thistles, and very rank stalks of pepper- 
mint ; and contains many iishes, principally gudgeons of a 
small size. 

At a quarter past eight o’clock, a.m., we left the Ain, our 
road leading almost straight north according to the compass. 
At :t quarter to nine, we passed the tomb of Nabi Washa, on 
the summit of the range to the right, which, right or wrong, 
received from our guide the name of Besamun. Nabi Washa 
is about !i couple of miles distant from Kedes, the Kedesh- 


1 In the print attached to Raumcr’s level of the sea. In Russegcr's section 
Beitrage zur Biblisclicn Geographic, of the country between Damascus and 

the height of Jebel esh-Sheikh is 15‘aalbek, it is given at 0000. 

stated at 10,000 Paris feet above f *e 
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Napiitali, one of t-lic most northern cities of refuge of which 
we read in the Bible. This latter site we had already no- 
ticed, and did afterwards notice, at a distance. At twenty 
minutes past nine, we came to another considerable stream, 
called the Ain el-Balatah, or “ Fountain of the Flat Stone/’ 
the waters of which run sluggishly to the eastward, into the 
marshy ground north of the lake. A pool is formed near 
the springs, somewhat artificially, by an enclosure. Here 
we also noticed abundance of frogs and fishes. We found a 
plant running over the surface of the water, resembling the 
lotus, with smooth heart-like leaves and yellow flowers. 
Some ruins of a village are contiguous to this place. 

Going north, we observed to the right one or two other 
small streamlets finding their way to the lake. At twenty 
minutes past eleven, we arrived at a ruin called cl-Khalsa ; 
and a minute or two further on, we observed another spring 
and streamlet called Wazfyah. To the east, we noticed the 
commencement of a small hilly ridge running north and 
south. The country here was called Ardh el-Hawaibf. 

At twenty minutes to twelve, we came to another copious 
spring, called the Ain cdh-Dhahab, or “ Golden Fount/’ with 
a dam running across it, making an imperfect reservoir, in 
which we found a great many cattle cooling themselves. 
The water of it is very sweet and clear, and runs toward the 
base of the ridge now mentioned, which we found here re- 
ceives the name of the Tell el-Haih. Wood ceases about this , 
place, on the range to the west. We noticed it as abundant 
there, when we were starting in the morning, and it continues 
to this distance north. From the Ain, Jcbel Sheikh bore 
N.E. by E. T E. 

At this spring, we parted from our cavalcade, ordering our 
servants, with one exception, to proceed with our luggage 
by the straight road to Ilasbciya, while Mr, Smith, Dhanji- 
blnu, and I should attempt to examine the sources of the 
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Jordan, further to t the east, proceeding as far as Ban fas, 
the Cesarea Philippi of the New Testament. We gave them 
reason to expect that we would join them at Iiasbeiya in 
the evening. We had no right conception of the length of 
the journey for the day which we had allotted for ourselves, 
and of its utter impracticability. The distance across the 
plain to Bamas we afterwards found to be ten miles ; but 
even this distance wc were not permitted to go this day, as 
my reader will immediately learn. 

From the Ain edh-Dhahab, we crossed over to the Tell el- 
Ilaih, on the summit of which we found ourselves in a few 
minutes, after advancing half a mile. This ridge is of basalt, 
and is about two or three hundred yards broad, and about two 
hundred feet high. We took several bearings from the position 
which we had assumed upon it, with a view to the improve- 
ment of our map, which we found very obscure in this loca- 
lity. The Ain edh-Dhahab which we had just left, lay to the 
S.W. by W. The Kalat el-Ilumn, 1 * * a regular fort on the top 


1 In ;i very valuable article on the 
parts of the country treated of in this 
Chapter, by the liev. W. M. Thom- 
son, of the American Missions at 
Beirut, published in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra for Feb. 1840, we have the fol- 
lowing interesting account, of this 
place. “ Castle of Ilunin, Sept. 22d. 
This fortress is the most conspicuous 
object on the western mountains. I t 
stands out In bold relief, from Ban ins 
almost due west, and lias been in full 
view during all our rides for the last 
two days. The castle is an oblong 
quadrangle* rounded at the south 
end, anft is about 1)00 feet long by 
BOO wide. It overhangs the very 
brow of the precipice, which, on the 

east side,* falls sheer down to a great 
depth, towards the plain. Or the 

north and west sides, it \s protected 

b\ a trench, hewn in the soli«J rock 


forty feet wide, and fifteen or twenty 
deep. The southern and south-west- 
ern parts are defended by six round 
towers, and a double wall. There arc 
also three round towers on the east- 
ern wall. The large area within 
was formerly covered with houses 
and magazines, and undermined by 
numerous cisterns. The village has 
no fountain, but depends entirely 
upon these cisterns; and the Water 
at this dry season is very scarce 4 , 
and alive with animalcules. There 
is a fountain about a mile below the 
castle, near which 1 noticed founda- 
tions of ancient buildings. Probably 
the village was located there in for- 
mer times. Insecurity has, however, 
obliged the people to settle around 
this teudal castle. The village is 
small, and inhabited I >\ Metav\ ileh. 
Most of the works existing at pro 
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of tho high hills, along the base of which we had come in 
our descent from Safed into the valley of the Iluleh, W. | S. ; 
Banias E. by N. i N. ; and Jebel Sheikh N.E. by E. 

Proceeding in the direction of the Tell el-Kadln, wo came 
upon a somewhat muddy stream, running down from tho 
north in the direction of the meadow. A boy whom we 
here found tending cattle, gave it the name of Nahr el- 
Bagharit, or the “ Rivulet of Fleas.” To the little Wadi 
through which it was passing, lie gave the name of Wadi 
Diflah, which seemed appropriate enough from the number 
of oleanders growing on the banks of the Nahr . 1 When we 


sent are quite modern; probably 
Saracenic or even Turkish. Hut the 
northe rn part bears undoubted marks 
of extreme antiquity. It is about 
300 feet square, and surrounded on 
all sides by a ditch hewn in the solid 
rock, as described above. A few 
specimens of the original wall are 
still to be seen,, and show that the 
whole was constructed by large her- 
died stones, hound together by iron 
damps, bearing a strong resemblance 
to works of .Jewish or Phenieian ori- 
gin, which 1 have seen at Jerusalem, 
and on the island of llnad, the an- 
cient A nidus. May not this old castle 
mark the site of llazor? We know 
that llazor iv.r a city of Xaplitali. 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Kedcsh, Abel, and Ijon. And it, as 
Josephus says, llazor was on a high 
mountain above the Ti filch, this site 
accords well with his account; for it 
occupies precisely such a position, 
commanding a noble view of the plain, 
marsh, and lake. It was, moreover, 
evidently built to command the pas- 
sage round the north-western border 
of the marsh. There are there indi- 
cations which seem to point out this 
place, as being at least in the neigh- 
bourhood of llazor. When Tighith- 


Pileser attacked Pekah, king of Is- 
rael, he took Ijon, Abel, Kcdesli, and 
llazor. Now Ijon is Morj ’Ay un; 
and Abel is the modern Abil, directly 
north of Ihiiiin; and Kedcsh lies not 
far south of it. llazor, therefore, 
must be either Ilunm itself, or some 
place near it. In Joshua, also, Ke- 
desh and llazor are coupled together 
as two feudal or walled cities given 
to Naphtali.” — Bib. Sacra, Feb. 18 10, 

pp. 201, 202. 

Dr. Robinson, in commenting on 
the communication of Mr. Thomson, 
notices the fact that Josephus simply 
says of llazor that it lies on the 
lake Seuiechonites, seemingly imply- 
ing that Hazor was situated over 
against the lake itself, and not ten 
miles north of any part of it like 
//unin ; and that from the order in 
which llazor is mentioned in connex- 
ion with other towns in Scripture, 
it probably lay to the south of K i- 
desh. — Ibid. pp. 212, 213. 

1 Major Robe, in his sketch map ot 
t he “ country around the sources of the 
Jordan,” (see Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. 
i.) places the Wadi Yliflah east of the 
/ /ii^bani, immediately to be mentioned. 
Of the stream mentioned in the text, 
west of the /Zfob&ni, — of the existence 
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asked him about the source of the stream, he said, “ God 
only knows whence it flows.” I am much inclined to think, 
that it must come from the Merj Ayun, the “ Meadow of 
Fountains,” where Ijon, — mentioned among the northern 
towns of Israel, in 1 Kings xv. 20, &c. — was situated, about 
six miles to the north, and formed by a division made in the 
Jordan valley by the line of hill already noticed. At this 
place we observed several buffaloes. They were, with some 
others which we had seen in the course of the day, the first 
with which we had met in the Holy Land. The buffalo is 
called Jamus in Arabic. It differs here from the buffalo in 
India, only in being of a smaller breed, with more shaggy 
hair, and, I think, with somewhat less lateral horns. It is 
a very uncomely and uncouth animal ; but it is well suited 
for marshy grounds. It stands exposure to heavy rains, as 
among the western Ghats of India, better than the cow. 
The first specimens which we saw to-day were engaged in 
ploughing a field. Their appearance and occupation, even 
giving t-lie animal everv credit for degeneracy in agilitv and 
ferocity since its domestication, appeared ill to accord with 
the idea of Schultens, Robinson, and others, who think that 
the buffalo is, probably, the Recm, absurdly rendered uni- 
corn in many versions of the Scripture, from the Septuagint 
downwards. It was a more powerful ruminant than this, 
we all thought, when we saw it yoked to the plough, to 


of which 1 am certain, — lie takes no 
notice. Dr. llobiuson inserts a stream 
from the Merj 'Ayun in his map. He 
did not visit these parts ; but he in- 
forms us thtrifc he gavo that stream a 
placemen the authority of Scotzcu’s 
niap, and information which he re- 
ceived from the Itef. Eli Smith, his 
fellow-traveller. — Bib. Sacra, vol. i. 
p. lij. lie is perfectly correct in doing 
far fit least as the season of the 


year when we travelled is concerned: 
find judging from appearances, 1 
should say, as far as the whole season 
of the year is concerned. l>r. Robin- 
son makes his stream from the Merj 
’Ay Un How to the lake without join- 
ing any other. As far as we could 
form a judgment- from the nature of 
the meadow, F should say that it joins 
the //asbsinf a little south of the ’Ain 

edh-Dhahah. 
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wliicli God himself referred in his challenge of Job when he 
said, 

“ Will tlie Reem [otn or be willing to serve thee or abide by thy crib ? 

Oansfc thou bind the Reem with liis band in the furrow ? 

Or will he harrow the valleys after thee? 

Wilt thou trust him because his strength is great ? 

Or wilt thou leave thy labour to him ? 

Wilt thou believe him that lie will bring horn# thy seed. 

And gather it into thy barn ?”* 

Continuing our journey across the valley, our attention 
was directed, to a small village upon the rising ground, to the 
N. by W. called Abil cl-Kamh, probably the Abel Beth 
Maachaii of 1 Kings xv. 20. 1 2 Another named Matalah, lay 
at a little distance to the north. It was said to belong to 
the ed-Deruz or Druzes. Another small village called Ghajar, 
lay in the same direction a little farther to the east. 

In about twenty minutes in advance of the stream last 
mentioned, we came upon the Nalir ILisbam, which, rising 
near Ilasbeiva, and flowing through the Wadi ct-Teim, forms 
the longest line of the Jordan. At the place we crossed it, 


1 Job xxxix. 9-12. Dr. Robinson, 
who noticed some specimens of the 
buffalo in the Ihi/iAah, north of tho 
lake of Tiberias, says, ‘‘They doubt- 
less existed anciently in Palestine, 
though probably in a wild state, or 
unsubdued to labour, as to the pre- 
sent day in Abyssinia The 

actual existence of this animal in 
Palestine leaves little doubt that it is 
the Reem of the Hebrew inscrip- 
tions.’’ — Rib. Res. vol. iii. p. 300. 
The buffalo at present in the Holy 
Landis the /Jos Bubal as of Lin mens, 
which is commonly supposed to have 
been introduced into the west of 
Asia and Egypt from Tndia. The 
wild buffalo of Abyssinia is another 
;:/.>ccks. Of it. Dr. Roth, who lately 
visited Abyssinia as the naturalist 


under Major Harris, says, “ The wild 
buffalo, Babalus Pcyasus* — fierce, and 
as yet untamed, — inhabits the forests 
and jungles of Bulga and Mcntshah 
all along the river flawash ; its chase 
is considered one of the most dan- 
gerous pursuits of the hunter, seven 
human lives being frequently ex- 
pended in the conquest of one beast.” 
— App. to Harris’ Highlands of :Ethi- 
opia. Such an animal as -this serins 
to correspond with the ltcem of Joh. 
The Arabic word ^ j applied to the 

Oryx, corresponds nearly inbound 
with the Hebrew DIO; but the Oryx 
is not analogous to tho ox as the 
Reem seems to be, from the poetical 
parallelisms of the Scriptures. 

2 Bee note, p. 100, 'above. 
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it was seven yards broad, and about two feet deep. Its bor- 
ders were thickly set with oleanders and briers. We found 
near it an encampment of Gliawarinah Arabs, of some twenty 
or twenty-five tents. As we approached these Badawin, the 
sheikh Mustafa and some of his men, who had observed us 
at a little distance, came out to meet us, and invited us to 
stop to dine with them. We told them that we had a long 
journey before us, and that we could not, with any degree of 
prudence, comply with their kind request. While we were 
thus declining their hospitality, the sheikh asked us if -we 
were Franks. “ We are Englishmen,” we said in reply. 
“ 0, then,” quoth he, seizing my horse by the head, and 
ordering some of his men to take hold of those of my com- 
panions, and leading us to liis tents, “ it is impossible for us 
to allow you to pass without eating- with us.” We were thus 
obliged to take shelter for some time under their tabernacles. 
A sheep was immediately caught and doomed to death ; but, 
on our continuing to protest that we should infallibly be 
benighted, if we waited till it was made ready, he told us 
that he would let us go after we had taken t-oifee with him. 
It was a long time before the beverage was forthcoming, as 
the bean had to be burned, grated, infused, and boiled; but 
we were obliged patiently to wait. The sheikh told us that 
his clan were well acquainted with the greatness of the 
English. The Injliz are the friends of the Badawin, he said, 
and would always experience the best of treatment at their 
hands. He seemed to think that it was for the sake of the 
Ismaelites that the Egyptian troops had been expelled from 
Syria ! 

We frere now getting very anxious about our destination 
tor the night, as the day was considerably advanced, and we 
were far distaftt from our luggage, and had but faint hopes 
.of overtaking our servants. We thought that if we could 
get as far as llamas we should be satisfied; hut we were 
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afraid that the darkness would settle down upon us before 
we could get even to that place. 

On our setting out to the east, the sheikh furnished us 
with a guide. He was very talkative, and begged our in- 
terference in behalf of a relative, Sharif Aid Ibn Ahmad 
Dhahcr ben Nizam, who had been pressed into the army of 
Ibrahim Pasha, and who was now in that of the Sultan at 
Candia. He entreated us to ask the Sublime Porte to grant 
his discharge, which I now do with all deference and humi- 
lity, begging his Imperial Highness to remember that the 
Eadawm can only act the soldier comfortably and efficiently 
under their own sheikhs. When this patriotic man had con- 
ducted us across another stream running south, which he 
said had its rise near the “ Nabi el-Kadlu,” he suddenly gave 
us his valediction, and left us both in the lurch and in the 
marsh, with the bare advice, that we should steer our way 
as well as we could to the eminence before us called the Tell 
el-Kadlu. 

Crossing two other small streams, we found ourselves, at 
four o’clock, at a streamlet at the western base of the afore- 
said Tell. Tracing down this rill a few paces, we suddenly 
came upon a circular basin about TOO yards wide, in the 
bottom of which great quantities of water were rising and 
boiling up, and a considerable number of fresh-water tor- 
toises (testudo grceca) were disporting themselves. It formed 
by far the most copious spring which we had yet seen in the 
country. Two large streams of the purest water emerge 
from it, which, after forming a little island, immediately 
unite into a rapid river, ten yards wide and two feet deep, 
having a very quick descent through a luxuriant grove of 
oleanders, briers, and wild figs, and poplar, pistacia, and 
mulberry trees. The bank of this river was highest on the 
eastern side. 

Mr. Smith and Dhanjibhai felt so much interest in their 
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discovery of this large fountain, that they continued to loiter 
at it. while I ascended on foot the higher ground to the 
east, to make some general observations connected with our 
position. When going along a small pathway among the 
bushes, I came suddenly upon an oldish man, who seemed to 
be much frightened at my strange and unexpected appear- 
ance. He declared that I was a Turk ; and when I assured 
him that I was an Englishman from India, he said, “ Why 
then do you wear a beard like a Turk ?” “ That is a mat- 
ter of indifference/’ I answered ; “ I have been months in 
the desert, and have been studying only my own conve- 
nience and the fashion of the country.” With a view to gain 
my confidence, he added the welcome announcement, “ I am 
a Christian.” I called upon my companions to follow my 
line ; and on getting their response, I put myself under the 
direction of this worthy man, as he proved to be. Hounding 
a knoll, he conducted me into a mill, where he introduced 
me to his wife, and asked us to rest for a little. 1 at once 
determined that tins should be our resting-place for the 
night ; and Mr. Smith, on his arrival, acquiesced in my deci- 
sion. The miller and his mate made us most welcome to 
the shelter which they could afford. The wife took charge 
of the grinding-stones, and left the husband to act as our 
guide and informant. They promised us bread ami eggs for 
our dinner, apologizing for the poverty of their fare ; and in 
the absence of our servants and all cooking apparatus, we 
were- glad to be furnished with such comfortable cheer. 

Before darkness settled down upon us, we set upon explor- 
ing our locality, with the assistance of the miller. The mills 
are two iif number, and there are oue or two huts contiguous 
to them, belonging to their curators. The water by which 
they are driven* rises in the Tell at a source considerably 
higher, and more remote than that already mentioned. We 
climbed up to the highest point of the Tell, a few yards dis- 
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tant from the mill, and made a few annotations, and took 
the bearings of two or three places by the compass. The 
hill here, said the miller, is known both by the names of the 
Tell el-Kadlu, and lias esh-Shenkh. The word Kadln in 
Arabic signifies Judge, an exact accordance in etymological 
meaning — ivhich I have never seen noticed in this connexion 
— with the Hebrew Dan (judicans.) Has esh-Sherf&h, means 
the head of the watering-place, applied to the Jordan by 
way of distinction, as the chief river of irrigation and sacred 
ablution in the Holy Land. The river which originates 
here is called the Nahr ed-Dhan, or river of Dan, for the 
Hebrew n is often represented by the Arabic j . 1 The Tell 
itself is principally of basaltic tufa ; but there arc ruins both 
of huts and houses upon it, heaps of stones and old founda- 
tions, as we particularly noticed. We did not hesitate on 
these accounts to come to the conclusion that it is really the 
site of the ancient Dan, which is placed by Eusebius and 
Jerome at four miles from Panoas, on the way to Tyre . 2 
A small grove of large trees lying about two miles to the 
south, which We noticed first when we were on the western 
side of the valley, the miller told us is called the Sliajar ed- 
Difnah. We were startled at this information which lie 


1 Take, f>r example, the Hebrew 3*1 
and the Arabic l. j both signify- 
ing gold ; and, in the name of a place, 

and the Arabic IjjJ Dhlb&n. 

The name bh&n is confined to the > 
stream which down from the Tell el- 
K fid hi. It is not to he confounded 

Kt* L«> 

with Ardan, the proper 

Arabic name of the Jordan. 

2 “ Dan, viculus est in quarto 
a Pancade milliario euntibu* Ty- 
rum; qui usque liodie sic vo&uur, 


terminas Judeie provincial contra 
septentrioncm, de quo ct Jordiuiis 
tliunen erutnpens, [a loco sortitns 
est nomen : Jor, quippe pfify™, M 
est fluvium, wive rivum Ilebrici va- 
cant.]” — JEuseb. et Hieron. Onomast. 
sub. voc. “ Dan.” This etymokgy of 
tiie word Jordan, proposed by Je- 
rome, is inadmissible; for though Jor 
may mean a river, the latter syl- 
lable of the Hebrew name of the Jor- 
dan, (iT?!), as ttoticed by some writ- 
ers, lias no connexion with the word 
Dan, and existed before the town of 
Dan was known in these parts. 
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communicated to us of his own accord, and without any idea of 
its possible import. It struck us for the moment, that though 
the word Difnah means a laurel, this may be the exact locality 
of the Daphne, (Aapvjj,) mentioned by Josephus, — and sup- 
posed by Reland and others to bo a corruption of the word 
Dan, — and to which Josephus refers when speaking of the 
Lake Semechonitcs, (which he makes thirty furlongs in 
breadth and sixty in length,) he says that “ its marshes 
extend as far as the place called Daphne, which has foun- 
tains supplying the lesser Jordan, under the fountain of the 
golden calf, and sent into the great Jordan .” 1 The other 
stream rising at Banias unites with that from the Tell el- 
Kadln ; but the point of junction we were not able to discern. 
The Nahr ed-Dhan proceeds from the Tell, first, in a serpen- 
tine course, in a south-west direction, and afterwards in a 
straightcr line in a southerly. The Nahr Banias comes down 
upon it from the north-east. From the position in which 
we were, we noticed a small pool in the marsh above the 
lake, probably the “ small lake” north of the Ilulch of Mr. 
Buckingham, the existence of which Dr. Robinson ascribes 
to his imagination.'^ The Mazarali, the cave or tomb of 
Sid Yahuda, lying on the elevated ground called Jcbel Jura 
or Jcidur, (Iturea,) on the eastern side of the marshes, bore 
S. by E. of the Tell on which we were. The village of Ain Fit 
lay S.E. by E. The town of Banias lay E. Two remarkable 
conical hills in the distance bore N. >1 W.. Kedes, the Ivedesii 
Naphtali of the Bible, lay to the S.W. In the fields of wheat 
around the Tell, we observed great quantities of a grass like 
rye, called Zawan by the Arabs. This we set down decidedly 
as the zfi^amv of the gospels, translated “ tares” in our version . 3 

1 Joseph. Hell. Jud. lib. iv. cap. i. 1. 8 This some of us did without any 

2 Buckingham ^fves the name of reference to preceding authorities, 

“ Birket-J ehouly ” to his “ small lake.” many of which can be produced. See 
— Travels among the Arab Tribes for example, Kittu’s Pictorial Bible, 
P- 406. under Mattli. xiii. 25. 
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Its seeds, which are considered noxious, arc carefully separ- 
ated by the people from the pure grain, before it is sent to 
be ground. 

' When it got dark, we returned to the mills ; and after 
thankfully participating in some of the humble fare of the 
miller, we made our preparations for the night. The miller 
seemed to have his confidence in us much increased, by 
observing us engage in the worship of God, and take the 
blessed name of the Saviour before we essayed to go to rest. 
He furnished us with a mat to stretch ourselves upon ; but be 
could give us nothing in the shape either of bed-clothes or 
pillows. It was in vain that we tried to sleep. The place 
was a second Tiberias ; and we were pricked and punctured 
the whole night by swarms of an imprehensible adversary, 
the index irritans. 

15th April. — It was an easy matter for us to get in motion 
this morning ; and on the appearance of daylight, we sallied 
out from the mills. We traced the stream of water which 
propels the machinery, and which falls into the main course 
of water close upon them, to its source in the Tell cl-Kadln, 
not far distant from our resting-place. We also traced the 
small stream which runs into what may be called “ the pool 
ot the springs/' to its source, which is in the northern por- 
tion of the Tell. The Tell seems to have had some volcanic 
origin ; but we did not notice upon it any appearance of a 
crater. 

At six o’clock, a.m., we started for Banias, distant an hour 
and a half, under the guidance of our kind friend the miller. 
The country through which we passed was, taking all tilings 
into account, the most beautiful and fertile which we had 
witnessed since we had commenced our journey. We could 
well understand and sympathize in the report given of Laisii 
and its neighbourhood by the Danite spies, “ We have seen 
the land, and, behold, it is very good and looking to its 
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position and resources, understand how its original inhabit- 
ants should “ dwell careless,” “ quiet and secure .” 1 

Our march to Banins occupied about an hour and a half. 
Our guide, as wo were passing along, transferred a legend 
connected with the Euphrates, to the locality in which we 
were. Nimrod, he Said, dwelt at Banias ; and he was accus- 
tomed to throw stones against Abraham, dwelling at the Tell 
cl-K&dhf. About twenty-five minutes before arriving at 
Banias, we came upon some old ruins, foundations, heaps of 
stones, broken pillars, capitals, and pedestals. Remains 
such as these were visible here and there even among the 
cultivated fields ; and doubtless they were connected with 
the ancient city. 

The town is situated in the corner of a recess in the plain, 
and is surrounded on all sides by hills, except on the west. It 
lies at the base of the lofty Jobel esh-Sheikh, some of the 
flanks and prolongations of which are remarkably fertile and 
beautiful, like the plain below, presenting a sparse forest of 
very thriving trees. A considerable part of the town, in the 
form of a trapezium, has been regularly fortified ; and its 
defences yet remain to some good extent. Among them 
there is a handsome gateway, and eight large towers show- 
ing massive walls, and still bearing distinctive names. 
Among these we marked the Birj el-Bawadi, opposite a 
bridge, a strong tower with massive walls, having an Arabic 
inscription over the outer door, but of materials probably of 
older form than those of the times of the Crusaders ; the 
Birj el-IIarCm, now fallen ; and the Birj el -Atlas, fallen to the 
plinth, and having old bevelled stones. Along these towers 
there parses a stream called Nalir Sari, said to rise at a place 
called Majdel, in a gash of the hills to the east. A fosse lay 
along the Birj eT- Atilah, the Biij ed-Daulah, and the Birj cl- 


1 Judges xviii. 7. 
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All. A tomb of chunam, said to bo that of a Sultan Ibrix- 
ldm, is within an enclosure. The bridge over the stream 
to the south is called the Jisr ed-Daulah. Its lower parts 
may be of Homan construction. We bathed in the stream 
below it, hoping that by our ablution we should got rid of 
some of the tormentors which had made our acquaintance 
at the mills of Dan. The houses and huts at present occu- 
pied at Banins may amount to sixty. A ruinous castle, 
similar to that now noticed, called by distinction the Kalat 
Bfmias, bearing E. by S. from the town, is situated on the 
heights above. It is a conspicuous object from a great 
distance. 1 

The principal object of interest to us at Baidas, was of 
course the celebrated cave, which forms one of the most 
famous sources of the Jordan. It is at present called the 
Mughfirat Bfmias, or Ras Nahr. It is north of the town in 
a cliff, which it enters for a few feet. It is much choked 
up with stones. The water, at the time we saw it, was 
rising a few yards from its front, the spring at this station 
being about as copious as that at Dan. Over the cave, and 
to the east of it, several niches, evidently intended for the 
accommodation of statues, have been cut in the rock. Some 
of them arc nearly tilled up with cow-dung, earth, and 
stones. There are several Greek inscriptions on the tablets 
below, or beside the niches, the most legible one of which 1 
copied, as far as I could satisfy myself about the reading. 

YU UP CUTHPIAC TUN KYPIflN 
AYTOKPATOPfXN 

OI . . . AGPIOC . IIANOC iePGYC ©GOT IIANOC TI1N 
KYP N . . . GCIN KAI TON . YNTH YIIATTOY KOI A AN 

The inscription, as here given, so far as it goes, — for it is 
not complete, — is, I believe, more correct than as it is set 

1 For a description of this castle, see Burckbardt’s Travels in Syria, p* 3‘- 
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forth by Burckhardt, or even by the Rev. Mr. Thomson, 
who has been at Banias since the time of our visit. As re- 
marked by the editor of Burckhardt, it “appears to have 
been annexed to a dedication by a priest of Pan, who had 
prefixed the usual pro salute for the reigning emperors .” 1 

The formation of a large temple at this source of the Jor- 
dan by Herod the Great, is noticed by Josephus: — “ So when 
he had conducted Caesar [Augustus] to the sea, and had 
returned [home]” he says, “ he built him a most beautiful 
temple of the whitest stone, in the country of Zcnodorus, near 
the place called Panium. This is a very fine cave in a moun- 
tain, under which there is a great cavity in the earth, and 
the cavern is abrupt, and prodigiously deep, and full of still 
water ; over it hangs a vast mountain ; and under the 
caverns arise the springs of the river Jordan. Herod 
adorned this place, which was already a very remarkable one, 
still further by the erection of this temple, which he dedi- 
cated to Cicsar .” 2 Philip, the son of Herod, when tetrareh 
of Iturea, Batanea, and Trachonites, built or enlarged the 
city here, and named it Caesarea, after the Roihan emperor . 3 
From himself it received the name of Caesarea Philippi, to 
distinguish it from Caesarea Palestine, on the coast of the 
Mediterranean. It is mentioned by this name in the Gos- 
pels . 4 Agrippa enlarged it, and called it Neronias, in honour 
of Nero . 5 One of the Greek inscriptions near the cave, 
which can be only imperfectly read, according to a transcript 
of Mr. Thomson, commences with the word ArPiiin.v. 1 ' This 
fact, as that able missionary observes, is interesting, as it 
corroborates the testimony of Josephus, that Agrippa adorned 
0 

1 Burckhardt^ Travels in Syria, 3 Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 2. 1 ; Boll, 
p* 39. Bibliotheca Sacra, Feb. 1846, Jud. ii. 9. 1. 

P- 194. Mr. ThonisoiPs paper is an 4 Mark xvi. 13; viii. 27. 

extremely valuable one in a gcogra- f> Jos. Antiq. xx. 9. 4. 

phical point of view. Q Bibliotheca Sac. Fob. 1840. p. 

* Joseph. Antiq. Jud. lib. xv, 10, 8. 195. 

VOL. IL 
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Banias with royal liberality . 1 Vespasian, when in Syria, 
refreshed his army at the place twenty days, and was feasted 
by Agrippa . 2 Titus, after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
staid there a considerable time, and exhibited all sorts of 
shows, and there, — so close to the place where the Israelites 
had practised their abominable idolatries connected with 
the golden calf, — to use the words of the Jewish historian, 
“ a great number of the captives were destroyed, some being 
thrown to wild beasts, and others, in multitudes, forced to 
kill one another, as if they were enemies /’ 3 Eusebius, in Ins 
Church History, takes remarkable notice of the place, in con- 
nexion with the performance of alleged miracles . 4 


> See Jos. Bell. Jrnl. iii. 10, 7. 

3 Jos. Bell. Jud. 

5 Jos. Bell. Jud. vii. 2. 1, 

4 “ At Cesarea Philippi, which is 

called Paneas by the Phoenicians, 
they say there are springs that are 
shown there, at the foot of the moun- 
tain called Panins, from which the 
Jordan rises; an<l that on a certain 
festival day there was usually a vic- 
tim thrown into these, and that this, 
by the power of the diem on, in some 
wonderful manner, entirely disap- 
peared. . . . Astyrius happening 

to be once present at these rites, and 
seeing the multitude astonished at 
the affair, pitied their delusion. Then 
raising his eyes to heaven, lie implored 
the God over all through Christ, to 
refute this seducing daemon, and to 
restrain the delusion of the people. 
As soon as he prayed, it is said that 
the victim floated on the stream, and 
that thus this miracle vanished, no 
wonder ever more occurring in this 
place. . . . 

But as we have mentioned this 
city, I do not think it right to pass 
by a narrative that deserves to be re- 
corded for posterity. They say that 


the woman who had an issue of blood, 
mentioned by the evangelists, and 
who obtained deliverance from her 
affliction by our Saviour, was a native 
of this place, and that her house is 
shown in the city, ami the wonderful 
monuments of our Saviour’s benefit 
to her, are still remaining. At the 
gates of her house, on an elevated 
stone, stands a brazen image of a 
woman on her bended knee, with her 
hands stretched out before her like one 
entreating. Opposite to this there ia 
another image of a man, erect, of the 
same materials, decently clad in a 
mantle, and stretching out 

his hand to the woman. Before her 
feet, and on the same pedestal, there 
is a certain strange plant growing, * 
which, rising as high as the *hem of 
the brazen garment, is a kind of anti- 
dote to all kinds of diseases. This 
statue, they say, is a statue of Jesus 
Christ, and it has remained even until 
our times ; so that wc ourselves saw 
it whilst tarrying in that city. — * 
Euseb. Ecclesiastical History, Book 
vii. 17, 18, (Kruse’s Translation, pp- 
316, 317.) 

Respecting this statue Gieseler o ' 
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B&nias was an important place during the crusades, and 
enjoyed a varied fortune both in connexion with the Muham- 
madans and Christians. It was sometimes called Belinas, 
perhaps from its being confounded, as has been suggested, 
with Balineas. 

Josephus speaks of the stream of the Jordan at Banias as 
distinctively the source of the river . 1 He speaks, however, 
of another and lesser fountain as existing at Dan, and 
giving rise to the little Jordan . 2 The quantity of water 
of both the streams, at the time of our visit, as I have al- 
ready hinted, was nearly equal ; but it is easy to understand 
that the springs at the mountain which are directly fed by 
the rains which fall upon it, or by the melting of the snows, 
should, at other seasons of the year, be the most' copious. 
It is a curious fact, as has been often noticed, that Jose- 
phus overlooks the large stream, the Ilasbani, which flows 
from Ilasbeiya, in what may be called the natural course 
of the Jordan. This may have been owing to the esti- 
mate which he formed of the greater size of those at Banias 
and Dan, an estimate which we thought hot inconsis- 
tent with fact. It is also a curious fact, that he makes 
the stream at the Panium only a source of the river in a 
secondary sense. “ Now Panium,” he says, “ is thought to 
be the fountain of Jordan, but in reality it is carried 


serves : “ All later writers repeat 
the story after him, and John Malala 
(000 a.d.,) in his Chronog., p. 305, 
gave the name of the woman Berenice. 
This monument was destroyed by 
Julian, (Sozom, v. 21, Philostorg. 
vii- 3,) or, according to Asterius, 
bishop of ^Xmasia, (about 400 in 
Photii bibl. cod. 2/1 in fine,) by Maxi- 
min, at a time whe$ copies of it 
were hardly taken. Judging by the 
analogy of many coins, ihe memorial 
had been erected in honour of an 
emperor, (probably Hadrian,) ai d 


falsely interpreted by the Christians, 
perhaps on account of a or 

fa£, appearing in the inscription."- — 
Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. 
i. p. Gf>. 

The idea here expressed relative 
to a ft vt>}£ or fa of, is illustrated by 
the inscription which I have given 
above. 

1 Jos. Antiq. i. 10, 1 ; v. 3, 1 ; viii. 
8, 4; Bell. Jud. vi. 1,1. See above, 
p. 177. 

a See above, p. 173; also Jos. A n- 
Hq. v. 1, 22; Bell. Jud. i.21, 3. 
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thither after an occult manner from the place called Phiala; 
this place lies as you go up to Traclionitis, and is a hundred 
and twenty furlongs from Cesarca, and is not far out pf the 
road on the right hand; and, indeed, it hath its name of 
Phiala [vial or boAvl] very justly from the roundness of its 
circumference, as being round like a wheel, its water con- 
tinues always up to its edges, without either sinking or run- 
ning over; and as this origin of Jordan was formerly not 
known, it was discovered so to be when Philip was tetrarch 
of Trachonitis ; for he had chaff thrown into Phiala, and it 
was found at Panium, where the ancients thought the 


fountain-head of the river was, 
fore, carried by the waters/’ 1 

1 Bell. Jud. iii. 9. 7. Irby and 
Mangles (Travels, p. 287,) in their 
journey from S’tisa to Banins, notice 
a lake corresponding with the Phiala 
of Josephus. They describe it as “ a 
very picturesque lake, and apparently 
perfectly circular, of little more than 
a mile in circumference, surrounded 
on all sides by sloping hills richly 
wooded and they add, “ the singu- 
larity of this lake is, that it has no 
apparent supply or discharge, and 
its waters appeared perfectly still, 
though clear and limpid; a great 
many wild fowl were swimming in 
it.” Of this lake we have a parti- 
cular account by Mr. Thomson. “It 
is,” ne says, “ about one hour and a 
half dtie east fVom the (upper) castle 
(ofihinias ;) and consequently nearly 
three hours from the fountain of BiV 
ni&s. The path climbs over a high 
mountain, and then leads across a 
plain covered with lava, and divided 
by the deep channel of a brook, 
which runs down S.W., and falls into 
the marsh of Hfileh. The Birhh is 
the most singular basin of water I 
have ever examined. It is manifestly 
the mouth of a perfect! * T round crater, 


to which it had been, there- 

filled with water to within about 
eighty feet of the top. This great 
volcanic hotel is about three miles in 
circumference, and the sides are so 
steep, that it is difficult to get down 
to the water. It does not appear to 
be very deep ; since, in most parts, 
the surface is covered with weeds, 
upon which thousands of ducks were 
feeding. The circumstances which 
identify the Birket er-Rfun with the 
ancient Phiala, are its bowl-like 
shape, and the fact, that it has neither 
inlet nor outlet, is fed neither by a 
running stream nor by any visible 
fountain, and has no known channel 
of escape for its surplus waters. It 
neither increases nor diminishes ; but 
what it is now, in this hottest and driest 
season of the year, the line on its lava- 
built margin clearly proves it to be, 
during the rains and snows of winter. 
This is a singular fact, and I leave 
others to explain the curious pheno- 
menon. The examination confirmed 
my former dqjabts. It is scarcely 
possible that the Phiala is the more 
distant appearance, much less the 
source of the stream at Baruas. The 
Water of the Phiala is so insipid and 
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We should have been glad to have continued longer than 
we did at B&nias, in the examination of its antiquities, and 
the survey of its neighbourhood ; but prudential reasons 
urged us, after the edge of our curiosity was blunted, to set 
out for Hfisbeiya, to which our servants and luggage had 
yesterday proceeded. We had some difficulty in procuring 
a guide for a part of the way ; but at eleven a.m. we were 
able to commence our journey. 

On starting, we went for about an hour along the base of the 
prolongation of Jebel esh-Sheikh, principally in a north-west 
direction. Weliad then turnedalmost due north. In two hours 
from the time of our leaving Banins, we crossed by a bridge, a 
stream called the Nahr cs-Scraiyib, running down from the 
mountain, going in a westerly direction into the Nahr Ilas- 
banl About this place, the great valley of the J ordan may 
be said to come to a termination, leaving open only a very 
•small ravine through which the Nahr Ilasbam flows. Basal- 
tic rocks are here visible to some extent They are decidedly 
impregnated with iron ; and in this respect they differ from 
those in the neighbourhood of Tiberias. We How found our- 
selves in a hilly country, through which we had to continue 
our way northward by a very circuitous and uneven course. 
We passed through between the villages of Khareibali and 


nauseous, that it cannot be drunk, 
while the fountain at Bauias pours 
ont a river of cool, sweet, and deli- 
cious water. The Piti ala is so crowd- 
ed with Ipeches, that a man can 
gather 0000 or even 8000 in a day; 
while the fountain at Baidas is not 
infested by a single leech. This could 
not be, il' the river of Baidas drained 
the lake Phiala. Besides, the size 
and position of th<^ mountains, and 
the depth and direction of the iiu. r- 
vening valleys, interpose physical 
an d geological obstacles which ren- 
der the supposition incredible. And, 


moreover, so vast a discharge of 
water as the fountain of Banias re- 
quires, would draw off the whole lake 
of Phiala in twenty-four hours ; or, if 
the supply from some hidden source 
be equal to the demand, it would at 
least change the stagnant character 
of the lake, and manifest its operation 
on the surface/ 5 — Bibliotheca Sacra, 
Feb. 1 840, pp. 101, 102. 

1 Burekhardt (Travels in Syria, p. 
notices a ruined temple in the 
west of this village; but we did not 
stay to examine it. 
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ltashaiyat el-Fakhar, and thus descended into the valley of 
the Hasbani, which we crossed by the Jisr es-Suk. We then 
passed a khan in the neighbourhood of which a weekly mar- 
ket is held, similar to that which I have noticed at the foot 
of Mount Tabor. 1 We kept along the west of the stream, 
till we had the village of lvaukaba to the left, and crossed 
the river to ascend to Ilasbeiya ; and we noticed several 
other villages as we proceeded. In many of the deep Wadis, 
and on the summits of the hills to-day, we observed groves 
of the olive and mulbcrrv, and fruitful fields of corn. A 
very decided improvement appeared in the agriculture of the 
country upon anything we had seen in our journey from 
Beersheba to Dan. A good deal of the rock of the country 
toward the termination of our march, was of a reddish sand- 
stone, the green sandstone of geology. Near the Jisr es- 
Suk the Nahr Sheba, — running down from Jebel esh-Shcikh 
to the Wadi ct-Tcim, like that of Scraivib mentioned above, 
— enters the Ilasbam. 

We got to Ilasbeiya about half-past six o’clock, both 
men and horses being almost entirely knocked up by the 
labours of the day. The town stands upon a hill about 800 
or 900 feet high. We found lodgings provided for us by 
Mordccai, at the house of the Jew Moslie ben Joseph Val- 
ledo, or rather in a temporary tabernacle within its court. 
We were not permitted to sleep or cat in the interior, lest 
leaven, in some form or other, should be introduced by us, 
to the detriment of the celebration of the passover, in whose 
services the family were to be engaged. Every desirable at- 
tention, however, was shown to us by the simple-minded 
people, to whom we were indebted for our shelter; and we gave 
them, of course, no disturbance in their religious occupa- 
tions. Mordecai joined their circle, and united with them in 
noe hi- min, the service for the Passover, used in families. 

1 See ai)(»’ r r, p. 108. 
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Little solemnity was observed by them either in their read' 
ings or their ceremonies connected with the wine-cup, bitter 
herbs, the cakes, and the meat set before them. The read- 
ings, which refer in a suitable manner to the wonders and 
judgments of God manifested in connexion with the deliver- 
ance of the Israelites from the house of bondage, and his 
subsequent providential dealings witli his ancient people, 
include several Rabbinical legends and expositions, which, 
to say the least, arc not in harmony with the Divine word. 
To the Christian it is very affecting to hear the Jews even 
in their own land, certainly more in desire than in hope, 
saying, “ This year [we celebrate the passover J here, next 
year in the land of Israel. This year we are servants here; 
but next year we are the children of freedom in the land of 
Israel.” 

Kith April. — The Jews of llasbeiva — forming a small 
colony of which we heard for the first time at Jerusalem, — 
met with us in the morning. They are all Sephardim. 
They told us that altogether they have about twenty houses, 
with a population of 100 souls. They arc all natives of the 
place, except one individual who is from Acre. Their fa- 
thers settled in the Wadi et-Teim, they said, about a hundred 
years ago, coining mostly from Austria. Two or three of 
them are stationary merchants ; and most of the others tra- 
velling dealers. They lend money on the security of trees 
and fields, taking charge of the produce, but allowing tlie 
owners to act as the cultivators. They have a small syna- 
gogue, # but no reading-room, and little inclination for study. 
A few of them understand Hebrew, and eight or ton of them 
read and write Arabic. They were much in need of copies 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. We regretted, that owing to the 
expenditure of* our stores at Hebron, Jeiusalcm, Tiberias, 
and Safed, we were not able, a? this time, to supply their 
wants. The Ilakim, Abraham ben David, who is their go- 
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vernor, butcher, teaclier, and reader, told us that he is will- 
ing to act as a regular schoolmaster, if engaged as such, and 
to instruct the school independently of the Talmud. The 
demands made upon them by the Turkish government, they 
said, are very exorbitant. Under Ibrahim Pasha, they paid 
for their community 450 piastres annually. Now 3200 are 
demanded of them. They told us of a village near Safed, 
and another near Akka, in which a few J ews were settled as 
agriculturists. The Christians of Hasbeiya, they estimated 
at 1000 houses, with 4000 souls ; the Druzes at 300 houses 
and 1000 souls ; and the Musalmans at 20 houses and 100 
souls. The population of the town they reckoned in round 
numbers at 5000 souls. Burckliardt’s estimate of it is 
“ seven hundred houses ; half of which,” he says, “ belong 
to Druse families; the other half are inhabited by Christians, 
principally Greeks, though there are also [Greek] Catholics 
and Maronites here. There are only forty Turkish families 
and twenty Enzairie.” 1 

A number of the Christians of the place called upon us in 
the course of the day. Finding many of them able to read, 
I opened a box which I had brought from Egypt, containing 
copies of the Arabic Bible and New Testament, and publica- 
tions pregnant with plain statements of evangelical truth. 
I was engaged for some hours in meeting the demands which 
were made upon my stores, both by young and old. Among 
the Arabic books which I distributed, were several copies ot 
a Life of Luther, and other Protestant publications. When 
the Greek priests saw them in the hands of the people, they 
became quite infuriated, and sent an agent to beg me to 
order their restoration. I told the people, that as a friend of 
religious liberty, peaceable discussion, and prayerful in- 
quiry, I left the matter entirely in their oWh hands. They 
declared that they would keep what they bad received at 
: Uurokhiirilt’s Travels iu Syria, p. 33. 
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all hazards ; and they heard the threats of the agent of the 
priests and their attendants without being moved. Mr. 
Smith, my fellow-traveller from Bombay, who took a deep 
interest in the affair, and who strenuously defended the 
rights of the people, remarked to me, that more would after- 
wards be heard of this matter, — an anticipation which, as 
will appear from another part of this work, 1 has been most 
remarkably fulfilled. Before we left llasbeiya, a Braze of 
considerable intelligence told us, when we were quietly 
seated with him on the roof of his house, that a considerable 
number of persons in the town had for some time been an- 
xious to declare themselves Protestants; and that, if we 
could promise them protection from England, a hundred fa- 
milies, he was sure, would immediately join our communion. 
The effects of the ministrations of the excellent missionaries 
from America, stationed at Beirut, who had occasionally 
visited the town, and at one time maintained a school for 
the instruction of its youth, had thus begun to appear. As 
will be afterwards mentioned, these effects, as far as Ilas- 
beiya is concerned, have proved to be of a decided character. 

The Braze to whom 1 have now referred, was a person of 
very considerable intelligence. From the ideas which we 
had formed of the general secrecy observed by the class of 
religionists to which he belonged, we were surprised to find 
him not at all indisposed to converse with us about the pe- 
culiarities of his faith and practice. He seemed to make 
very lu>ht of the differences which exist between the creed 
and observances of. the Brazes, and those of the orthodox 
Muhammadans. The only real distinction, he said, between 
us and the Muslims, is that we wont say, “La-ln, La,- la.” lie 
expressed a wish that missionaries should devote themselves 
to the instruction of tin Brazes, who are anxious to have 
the countenance of England in ihe same way that the Ma- 

1 See under u Greek OUnreh'* in the M General Kesesirehes.” 
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ronites and other Papal Christians have that of France, and 
the members of the Greek Church that of Russia. 

In the court of the house in which we were lodged, and 
in many similar places of the town, we noticed vines and 
fig-trees spreading their tendrils and umbrageous branches. 
The rearing of these plants in this manner is now common 
in Lebanon and Damascus, and, doubtless, is of great anti- 
quity in the country. The peaceful times have here, how- 
ever, yet to come, — but they will come certainly, — when 
“ they shall sit every man under his vine, and under his fig- 
tree ; and none shall make them afraid /’ 1 In the town, we 
noticed, for the first time on our journey, the tantur or horn, 
worn by the married women of Lebanon. This article is 
frequently alluded to in Scripture as an index of power and 
honour.- I procured at Damascus an ancient gem, repre- 
senting a man wearing the horn. In the present day, its 
use is confined to the women . 3 In the heat of the day the 
Jews offered us water cooled with snow, from Jebel esh- 
Sheikh. It is a similar use of snow which is referred to by 

1 Micah iv. 4. the head, which is fastened in very 

- See Deut. xxxiii. 17 : 2 8am. xxii. firmly, Sometimes the horn rises 

ii ; 1 Kings xxii. 11 ; 1 Cliron. xxv, right out from the forehead, some- 

-> ; dob xvi 13; Ps. lxxv. 4, 10; times it is inclined to the right or the 

lxxxix. 17 ; xeii. 10; exii. 0; cxxxii. left, as the wearer chooses; and ex- 

17 ; cxlviii. H: Jer. xlviii. 25; Lam. cej.it among the upper classes, this 

ii. 3, 17, «xc. honourable liead-furniture is confined 

3 Speaking of the horn, my friend to the married. They rarely lay it 

Mi . Graham of Damascus, says, “ The off. They sleep in the horn. A priu* 

females have one striking peculiarity, cipal Sheikh lately attempted to alter 

the Horn, which gives them a wild, this custom, and Jay the horn aside; 

fierce, and inhuman appearance. This but though, his own family did so, the 

head-dress is of dough, tin, silver, or females in general absolutely refused, 

gold, according to the wealth of the dif- and he humorously said, he would 

ferent classes. The rank is indicated not risk a rebellion for the sake of the 

also by the length of it. The nobler horn. I should mention, that a large 

the lady, the longer the horn. Some mamlileor handkerchief is uniformly 

of them are more than one English thrown over the horn, and hangs 

yard. The horn is of different shapes. loosely down around the head and 

but generally they resemble a pyra- shoulders/’ — Letter to the Rev. IL 

mid, (cone ?) The larger end admits Hamilton of Belfast . 
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Solomon, when he says, “ As the cold of snow in the time of 
harvest, so is a faithful messenger to them that send him, 
for he refresheth the soul of his masters j” 1 for in the time 
of harvest there is no fall of snow, and if it did occur, it 
would then be most disastrous. Referring here to the snows 
of Hermon, I may notice its detv, the abundance and ferti- 
lizing properties of which, we had like others, noticed in its 
neighbourhood. When we adverted to the position of the 
mountain, we saw some difficulty in understanding the figure 
— “ As the dew of Hermon which descended upon the moun- 
tains of Zion.” 2 The “ dew of Hermon,” in this verse, may, 
perhaps, mean any dew like that of Hermon. Were it not 
for the words following in the Psalm, “ for there the Lord 
commanded the blessing, even life for evermore,” which 
seem to refer to that Zion which was the site of the taber- 
nacle, wo might be disposed to hazard the conjecture, that 
the word p*s Zion in the Psalm corresponds with peto Sion, 
a name of Hermon mentioned in Dcut. iv. 48. 3 

We were glad to-dav, to find the shops of the bazar shut. 
Though the Christians of the place, however, were not carrying 
on their usual work, and though they were arrayed (particu- 
larly the women) in their holiday attire, they seemed to be 
making very light of the sanctity of the Sabbath. 

Monday, 17th April. — Before asking the reader to leave 
Hasbeiva with us, I shall insert an extract from the accurate 
notes on the place made by my young friend Dhanjvbhaf : — 
“ Tlie tywn of Hasbeiya stands upon the side of a mountain, 
which is about 800 or 900 feet high, on the south and south- 
west of which most of the houses are situated, covering it in 


1 trov. xxv. 18. T*h' Hebrew word 
for snow is A#, wliiSh in the CbaMeo 
(Dan. yii. {»,) is ihn f correspi idinjr 

t / 

the Arabic > from 'which 


He niton receives one of i Is names, 
Jebel etJi-Tlialj. 

2 Px. cxxxiii. o. 

3 Compare this with Dcut. iii. P. 
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their different rows from top to bottom. Terraces with mul- 
berry trees are found where no houses stand. The front 
sides of almost all the houses have one or two windows. 
Every house seems to have a compound, entered by an arch, 
and in every compound there are one or two fig-trees. The 
best view of the town is from the mount opposite to it on 
the north. The sides of the mountains round the town are 
laid out in terraces, in which are planted numerous olive, 
fig, and mulberry trees. The town contains a pretty large 
bazar. The main employment of the inhabitants of the town 
seems to be the cultivation of silk, weaving, raising of olives, 
and agriculture. The town and the district of which it is 
the capital, are under the Paslnilik of Damascus. A wadf 
opens upon the east, and passes the town ; it is deep, and 
planted with olive trees. In the same direction there is 
a small stream. The fountain of this stream, which seems 
to be in the mount, is considered one of the sources of the 
Jordan. The stream forms a junction with some others 
below the town, and then goes to the lake of Merom, under 
the name of Kalir Ilasbeiya .... The day was much 
longer than ever I had seen it in India ; but we were now 
greatly more to the north than I have ever been before. The 
climate of Ilasbeiya is very mild, and to judge from the 
robust and healthy appearance of the inhabitants, wo should 
say, it is very salubrious. The Jew's of this town have 
scarcely the appearance of Jews at all ; and they resemble 
much the Arabs. Their females resemble the Samaritan 
women/’ The grain crops in the neighbourhood were much 
later tliau further to the south, and the corn was not yet in 
the ear. The highest point of the ridge of Ilermon was 
quite covered w ith snow. It bears from Ilasbeiya E. £ N. 

■ Our time did not permit us to visit the Emir of Ilasbeiya, 
Skid ed-Din, whose large palace is a conspicuous object in 
the town. His family is a branch of the house of Shchab. 
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He is the governor of the districts of Hasbeiya. It is stated 
of him and tho Emir EfFendi of Rasheiya, the district of the 
upper Wadi ct-Teim, in the Parliamentary papers lately 
printed, that they have a claim on the gratitude of the 
Sublime Porte on account of their services in the last cam- 
paign, and that they have much influence and authority in 
the Anti-Lebanon . 1 

The source of the Nalir Ilasbain is about a mile and a 
half distant from the town to the north-west, and is the 
most remote perennial fountain of the Jordan. It much 
resembles that which I have noticed as existing at the Tell 


cl-KadM.2 

1 Cor. on Syria, Part 1. 1843, p. 21. 

2 Of this fountain Mr. Thomson 
gives the following account : — “ Sept, 
20th, 1843. — We left the palace of 
the Emirs of Ilasbeiya about sun- 
rise, and in half an hour reached 
the fountain of llasbany. Our path 
led us across the bed of a winter tor- 
rent, which comes down from the 
mountains on the east of Hasbeiya, 
and over a rocky hill covered with 
lava boulders. The fountain lies 
nearly N.W. from the town, and boils 
up from the bottom of a shallow pool, 
some eight or ten rods in circumfer- 
ence. The water is immediately 
turned by a strong stone dam into a 
wide mill-race. This is undoubtedly 
the most distant fountain, and there- 
fore the true source of the Jordan. . . . 
It meanders for the first three miles 
through a narrow, hut very lovely 
and highly cultivated valley. Its 
Margin is protected and adorned with 
the green fringe and dense shade of 
the sycamore, button, and willow 
trees, while innumerable fish sport in 
its cool and crystal bosom. It w*en 
sinks rapidly down a constantly 
deepening gorge of black basalt for 
.about six miles, when it roaches the 


level of the great volcanic plain ex- 
tending to the marsh above the Iluleh. 
Thus far the direction is nearly south, 

-p 

but it now bears a little westward, 
and in eight or ten miles, it enters the 
Lake Iluleh not far from its N.W- 
corner, having been immensely en- 
larged by the waters from the great, 
fountains of Haiti as. Tell ol-Kady, el- 
Mellahah, Derakjt or Belat, and in- 
numerable other springs. The dis- 
tance from the fountain of Tlasbany 
to the lake cannot be less than twenty- 
five miles, and nearly in a. straight 

direction Although the 

channel immediately above the foun- 
tain of the Ilasbany is, during most 
of the year, dry and dusty, yet during 
the rainy season a great volume of 
water rushes down from the height* 
of Jcbel esh-Sheikh above Rasheiya, 
a distance of twenty miles, and unites 
with the water of this fountain. The 
stream is there so formidable as to 
require a good stone bridge, which is 
thrown across it a Jew rods below 
the fountain.’' — Bibliothec. Sac. Feb. 
1 846, p. 185. At the time of our visit 
the stream from Rfisheiya was con- 
siderable. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 


FIRST JOURNEY ACROSS THE LEBANON, AND RESIDENCE AT 

BEIRUT. 


When we had got to the farthest source of the Jordan at 
the western base of Mount Iicrmon, we were well aware that 
fo r some time at least our movements would cease at eveiy 
stage, to bring under our notice, as they had hitherto done 
in this country, some of the remarkable localities mentioned 
in the sacred Scriptures. Notwithstanding this circumstance, 
we anticipated with much interest our journey across the 
mighty Lebanon, — 

“ Whoso head in wintry grandeur towers, 

And whitens v Ith eternal sleet, 

While summer in a v alo cf flowers, 

1 sleeping rosy nt his feet.’ 
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For myself I expected, even when passing over its lofty 
summits, to obtain some respite from the daily labour of 
making and recording minute observations in which I had 
been engaged with much delight to myself, but almost to 
exhaustion, during upwards of three months. 

We left Hasbeiysi at ten o’clock of the day last mentioned 
in the preceding Chapter, going down to the Hasbani by the 
road by which we had ascended on the preceding Saturday. 
The valley through which the river flows is very narrow ; and 
on crossing it wo commenced the ascent of the hill which 
lies between the 'Hasbani and the Litam or Lcontes, and 
which separates the Merj Ayun from the Bakaa or Coelesyria. 
Going up this hill, w r e passed, at a quarter to twelve, the 
Christian village of Ivaukaba, or the “star,” consisting of 
about fifty houses with flat roofs and stone walls. Here we 
took the bearings of the most remarkable peaks of Jcbel 
esh-Sheikh, the more northern of which was E. 1 N ., and the 
southern S.E. by E. A little to the north of this village are 
the Biyar cl-IIammar, or bituminous pits noticed by Burck- 
hardt. 1 They were not wrought at the time we passed 
them. Mr. Thomson is the latest writer who has noticed 
them with any degree of precision. “ The wells,” he says, 
“ are dug in the side of a smooth and gently declining hill, 
of soft chalky rock, or indurat ed marl, abounding in nodules 
of flint. A shaf t is sunk about twenty feet deep, to the bod 
or stratum of bitumen, which appears to lie horizontally, 
and .is wrought like coal mines. These w T ells are not now 
worked f but the sheikh w r ho formerly rented them of the 
government informed me, that the supply was apparently 
inexhaustible ; and were it not for the exorbitant demands 
of the Pasha, bitumen would be sold at the wells for about 
°ne hundred piastres the e mtar. As the geological formation 


1 Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, p. H4. 
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is exactly similar for many miles nortli and south of the 
mine, it is not improbable that this valuable product may 
be very abundant, and, at some future day, of better things 
to Syria, become an important article of commerce.”! The 
Turkish government is entirely destitute of enterprise ; and 
in its present state nothing can be expected from its patron- 
age or assistance in this country. 

On the western side of the hill on which Kauk aba stands, 
and at an hour’s distance, is the Dime village of Bargliaz, 
consisting of fifteen or twenty houses. Tins place is close' on 
the banks of the Li tain, over which is a Roman bridge about 
thirty-five yards wide, called the Jisr Bargliaz. The Lcontes 
is a very rapid stream, and rushes and dashes, foaming aud 
boiling through a very deep and romantic gorge, which it has 
cut for itself, with almost precipitous rocks of great height 
on each side. Many beautiful poplar and mulberry, and 
other trees, cover its banks, and overhang its waters. Its 
exact course to the Mediterranean was at this time unknown 
to us, but the sketch map of Major Robb, since published in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, supplies the information about it which 
we then wanted. 

The hill to the west of the bridge, the commencement to 
us of the Lebanon range properly so called, — that to the 
east of the Lcontes being a continuation of Jebel Sharkiyah, 
or the Anti-Lebanon, — we estimated at two thousand feet 
in height. The ascent threatened to be extremely difficult ; 
and our muleteers and horsemen who, belonging to the plains 
of Diarbakr, were entirely unacquainted with this part of 
the country, began to remonstrate with us against the attempt 
to accomplish it, proposing that we should return to Hasbciya, 
and seek another route to the coast of the Mediterranean. 
Finding their supplications unavailing, they began to cry 

1 Bibliotheca Sacm, Feb. 1840, p. 180, 
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like children, and then to abscond, making a pretence of 
leaving us to do with the animals what we pleased. Gandet 
patientia duris : wo were in no way disinclined to attempt 
the duty imposed upon us. As soon as our friends saw that 
we were in earnest, they came to our relief, and, in due time, 
we arrived at the summits of the hill, from which we had a 
glorious view of the valley of the Jordan, Mount Carmel, 
and of part of the Mediterranean Sea. These summits form 
the northern continuation of Jcbcl osh-Slialuf, so called from 
the Kal&t csli-Shakff, an ancient and most romantic fort, 
on the highest cliffs of the Litani, which we had noticed on 
Saturday on our march from Bun ms to Ilasheiva. In a few 
minutes after our ascent, we tiffed at the side of a clear and 
cool mountain stream, which runs down the Wadi Safsafali, 
the “ Vale of the Willow,” as a tributary of the Litanf. After 
i journey of some six or seven miles in advance, we pitched 
our tents near the village of Kafr Hunah. We attended the 
evening service in a church at this hamlet. It was conducted 
by a priest of the Greek -Catholic communion, through the 
medium of the Arabic language. The priest told us, when 
ic had concluded his labours, that, like many of his 
•irethren, he acts as the schoolmaster as well as the religious 
minister of the place, teaching the young, as he said, for the 
love of God He was a married man, having availed him- 
self of the privilege, — demanded by all the papal sects of 
.the East in behalf of their ministers not being monks, and 
conceded by the Pope himself, — of taking a wife before en- 
tering into holy orders. 

Tuesday, 18th April. — We felt it extremely cold in our 
tents during the night, owing to our height above the level 
of the sea, and a strong wind, against which we had scarcely 
any defonce ; an cl we were glad to get astir with the early 
dawn. We did not, however, leave lvafr Ilunali till nine 
0 c ) 0 °k- A short time after we were in progress, wc began 

V 0L. Jl. n 
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to pick up, as we did during the whole day’s march to Deir- 
el-Kamar, some nice specimens of petrified shells, and im- 
pressions of shells, all of which, when particularly examined, 
mark the character of this part of Lebanon to he of the 
upper Jura limestone, or indurated chalk. At eleven, we 
arrived at Jezzhi, a considerable village, where the peculiar 
terrace cultivation of Lebanon, of the mulberry and vine, as 
well as of grain, advantageously appears. Close to the vil- 
lage there is a small stream running west. It forms a tribu- 
tary of the Naln* el-Aulf, or Bostrenus, which runs into the 
Mediterranean north of Si don. 

From J ezzm to Deir el-Kamar, we found the journey, 
owing to the roughness of the road, and its windings and 
turnings, and ascents and declivities, very fatiguing. It was 
withal, however, very delightful. At its close, Mr. Smith 
made this emphatic record of what he had witnessed and 
felt : — This has been a day of days, and I know not 
whether I have been better pleased with the country or with 
its inhabitants. IVe passed a continued series of villages, 
embosomed in the hills, which presented the finest cultiva- 
tion to the very top, and enriching' the land with wine, silk 
and olives. The climate is lovely. The people are healthy. 
They were very civil to us ; but they declared their hatred 
of the Turks and the Sultan’s government. We passed a 
village in which we saw a palace, — a flat-roofed house of one 
of the Druze chiefs. I have never been more gratified than, 
to-day.” 

We got to Deir el-Kamar, the capital of Lebanon, at the 
dusk. As we were passing up a lane between some gardens 
to enter the town, Mr. Smith received a severe cut and blow 
on the leg, from an ignoble donkey, from which his horse 
was not keeping at a sufficiently respectful distance, which 
proved a great annoyance while he remained in Syria, as 
much circumscribing his pedestrian exercise. We found 
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the town unusually crowded witli people. This was partly 
caused by the presence of a Turkish regiment of some 2000 
men. We were accommodated with lodgings at a house be- 
longing to the Greek convent. 

19th April. — Early in the morning we went to the Jewish 
synagogue, where about twenty adult men and twelve 
women, and as many children, were assembled for worship. 
Wc had some conversation with them after they had iron- 
eluded their service. They informed us that there are 
thirty Jewish houses in the capital of Lebanon, with a po- 
pulation of about 100 souls ; and that they are principally 
shopkeepers, travelling-merchants, weavers, dysters, and 
hirers of horses. They complained of having been repeatedly 
plundered, and lately to the amount of J 00,000 piastres, by 
the Druzes, whom they denominated Philistines, and by the 
Maronites. They told us, also, that they arc in want of a 
school. The name of their head man is Obadiah Rarer. 

The settled population of Deir el-Kamar is estimated at 
8000 souls. Colonel Rose, her Britannic Majesty’s Consul- 
General in Syria, states, that one-sixth part of this popula- 
tion are Dru7.cs, and that the rest are Christians. In his 
correspondence with Lord Palmerston, (l<Sth Rept. 1811.) 
he notices a casual misunderstanding which arose* between 
the two parties, in consequence of tv o of the Christians 
having killed some game near the Druze village of JJakalein 
in the neighbourhood, in a preserve of the Druze governor 
of Deir el-Kamar, and which led to a serious atlray between 
them, during which several lives were lost, and which, had 
he not judiciously assisted to restore the peace, would have 
led to more disastrous consequences. “ The origin of the 
conflict,” liesa^s, “was a partridge ; but the real, although 
remote cause, may bo traced to the inveterate dislike which 
has existed between Diuzes and Christians for centuries, 
which has been handed down from father to son, and which 
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it lias so often suited the policy of their rulers to foster ra- 
ther than to check .” 1 The irritation, arising from this 
quarrel, we found scarcely subsided ; but both Christians and 
Druzes, without any interrogation on our part, expressed to 
us a very cordial hatred of the Turkish government, and 
bogged us to let our country know, that they were anxious for 
the return of the Ex-Emir Beslnr, though lie was never popu- 
lar among them, and who was removed from the country, first 
to Malta and then to Constantinople, for his support of Mu- 
hammad All. “God send him to us,” they emphatically 
said, “ for we cannot remain as we arc with a nominal Emir 
Beslnr, under a Turkish Pasha .” 2 Similar sentiments we 
heard expressed in every part of the Lebanon. These things 
I here notice merely as matters of fact. 

We were not able to visit Beit ed-Din, in the neighbour- 
hood of Deir el-Kamar, about a mile and a-lialf distant from 
the town, where stands the palace of the late Enur Beslnr, 
the magnificence of which has been noticed in manv works 
of travel. We had passed it yesterday ; and we had a dis- 
tinct view of it* from the town. It is quite oriental in its 
form. 

After breakfast we set off for Beirut, which is distant 
from Deir el-Kamar about twenty-five miles. The road 
over the mountain in continuation, we found to have much 
the same character as that which it had had for the last two 
days. It is merely a bridle path, generally a yard or a 
couple of yards in breadth ; and it is exceedingly rough 'and 
broken. In the more difficult parts, the ascent and descent 
is by flights of steps, which are far from being kept in the 

1 Correspondence with her Majcs- ii. p. 58. Presented to Parliament, 
ty’s Consul-General in Syria, and her Feb. 1848. 

Majesty’s Consul at Ihimasctii, re- * The PtlsM of the united piisha- 
spectiug the affair:* of Syria. Fart liks of Tripoli and Sidon, at present 

resident at Beirfit. 
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best order. It is no part of the policy of the natives of Le- 
banon, to facilitate travel from one terrace to another, and 
from one story to another, in their lofty and sublime natural 
citadel, as the whole of Lebanon may be correctly denomi- 
nated. The difficulties of scaling that citadel, they are well 
aware, constitute its greatest security. 

In a couple of hours from our leaving* Dcir el-Kamar, we 
crossed the Nahr el-Kadhf by a bridge. This stream flows 
through a mountain gorge, first in the general direction of 
north-west, and then of west. It enters the Mediterranean 
about half way between Beirut and Sidon, by the name of 
cd-Dsimur, in which the ancient Damouras and Tamyras 
have been recognised. On a height overhanging the banks 
of this river, about three or four miles to the north of the 
Jisr, is the famous convent and college of Ain Teraz, which 
will afterwards fall to be noticed in another connexion. A 
great many villages occur between the lvadlu and Beirut ; 
and in connexion with them there are many ‘‘ fountains of 
gardens, wells of living waters, and streams from Lebanon,” 1 
of crystal purity, and the most agreeable coolness, which re- 
fresh the weary traveller, and vivify and beautify the whole 
country. The husbandry of Lebanon to which they give 
effect, is that of the mulberry, the vine, and the olive, more 
than of wheat and barley, and other grains. Various patches 
of sandstone are found here and there overlying the Jurassic 
limestone, and the indurated chalk on the western as well as 
on the eastern face of Lebanon. We noticed that these 

f 

patches, generally speaking, are more genial to the 8 nobar or 
pine, than to the olive. We were greatly delighted to come upon 
groves of fir, after fifteen years’ deprivation of the sight of 
this tree, so familiar in the land of our nativity. The sough 
ot the western breeze, through its needle-studded branches, 


1 Song iv. K>. 
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so familiar to us in the (lays of old, called up a thousand ten- 
der associations in our minds, even to the shedding of tears ! 

I do not know exactly what was the greatest height above 
the level of the sea to which we attained on this journey ; 
but comparing our position with the more distant and lofty 
peaks of Lebanon and the Anti-Lebanon, the height of which 
is known, and some of which we afterwards ascended, I 
should say that we were about 5000 feet above the level of 
the sea. We had our first view of the Mediterranean about 
fifteen miles from Beirut. Its bright and glassy surface, 
under an unclouded atmosphere, was so like the azure sky 
above, that we could not define the lino of our horizon. 

The Sahil Beirut, or plain of Beirut, commences at the 
foot of Lebanon, about four miles from the town. It is the 
eastern part of the promontory on which Beirut is situated. 
The soil is light and sandy, being formed principally of the 
debris of the sandstone rock . of the promontory, and of drift 
sand from the shore. The slope of the promontory is from the 
west to the east. There is a very large olive grove in it; and 
also a grove of pines, called the Harsh, planted by the cele- 
brated Druze chief Fakhr cd-Din. The road to Beirut, after 
leaving the groves now mentioned, leads through plantations 
of mulberry trees, and the gardens in the vicinity of the 
town, which add so much to the beauty of the place. On 
each side of the road there arc high hedges, principally of 
the cactus lndicus. 

We did not find unoccupied a suitable place for pitching 
our tents outside of BeirCit, on account of a large encamp- 
ment of Arnaut troops formed in its neighbourhood. We 
consequently entered the town by tlie eastern gate ; and 
lodged for the first night in what is called the Frank Hotel, 
where we obtained tolerably comfortable accommodation. 

The day after our arrival at Beirut, I scut a note to the 
liev. William Graham of the Irish Presbyterian Church, then 
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residing with his family in the suburbs, informing him of 
our safe arrival, after our long voyage from India, our ardu- 
ous journey through the great and terrible wilderness, and 
our interesting pilgrimage in the Land of Israel, from Bccr- 
sheba to Dan. He had been long and anxiously waiting for 
us, expecting to be henceforth associated with me in my 
further researches in the country, particularly with a view to 
fixing the head-quarters of the Presbyterian Mission to the 
Jews in the Holy Land, which he has since had the honour 
and the privilege to found ; and he was well prepared to give 
us the most cordial, and sincere, and affectionate welcome. 
He was not satisfied till he got us all added, for the time 
being, to his family establishment, though it had but tem- 
porary accommodation in a house situated among the gar- 
dens to the south of the town. As he was not able to leave 
the place to enter on the journey which we contemplated 
taking in behalf of the sister churches to which we belonged, 

I remained at this time eighteen days under his root, enjoy- 
ing, — what was afterwards continued fora couple of months, 
—as delightful and profitable fellowship, as* has ever been 
vouchsafed to me during my earthly pilgrimage. It is not 
the expression of partial friendship, but of disinterested judg- 
ment, which I make, when I say, that in Mr. Graham are com- 
bined the most devoted piety, the highest talents, and the 
most extensive attainments. He has a large heart, with 
strong affections, to love both the actual disciples of Christ, 
and the Jew and Gentile, whom he is called to beseech to 
sit at tlie feet of the Saviour as his disciples. In every re- 
membrance of him, I thank God for putting it into his 
heart to enter the field of foreign missionary labour, and 
especially in that land in which I believe that^the battle of 
the world will yet be fought. 

During my residence at Beirut, I had particular oppoi- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with the place and neigh- 
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bourhood. The town stands about the middle of the northern 
side of the promontory on which it is situated. It is of a 
quadrangular form, its greatest length being in the direc- 
tion of N. by E. On the north it is bounded by the sea, 
where close upon the waters arc an old mole and two ruined 
castles ; the latitude of the north-eastern one of which is re- 
presented in a new chart by Mr. Dillon, master of II.M.S. 
Vernon, which was shown to me on board that vessel, as 33 
51' 42" N. 1 On the land side of the town there is a wall of 


no groat height. The town is much crowded with houses, and 
the streets are narrow. To the west and south-west of the 
town there arc red sand hills, rising to the height of about 300 
feet. In the suburbs there are many fine gardens, and orchards, 
and groves, surrounded generally by hedges of the prickly 
pear, and containing great numbers of mulberry, and flower- 
ing, and fruit-trees. In the midst of these gardens there are 
many commodious houses, with flat roofs. The place is beau- 
tiful in itself ; and the view from it of Lebanon is grand and 
magnificent. Jebel Sanmn, one of the highest parts of the 
range, particularly attracts attention, with its snow-covered 
peaks. Beirut is reckoned the healthiest town on the coast 
of Syria, according to Mr. Moor, the English consul, who is 
well acquainted with the country, and less subject to fever 
than Acre, Tripoli, or Tyre. According to the same authority, 
it has a population of 12,000 souls, the majority of whom are 
Christians, some of them being possessed of considerable 
wealth. It lias every appearance of being a thriving place. 
The cultivation of silk is rapidly increasing in its neighbour- 
hood,- and the town contains many silk and cotton weavers, 


1 This chart lias been since pub- 
lished by tho Admiralty. 

2 “ The mulberry tree, ” says l)r. 
Bowring, “flourishes admirably on 
the coast, and through the more fer- 
tile parts of the Lebanon range. The 
arrangement generally made wilh 


the peasantry, is to allow them one- 
fourth of the silk for taking care of 
tlio worms, and reeling it off from 
the cocoons. Tim land-owner pro- 
vides the leaves, which arc gathered 
by the peasants, lie also erects the 
sheds in which the cocoons are kept* 
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and manufacturers of gold and silver tlircad. The grape is 
abundant in the parts of Lebanon contiguous to it ; and con- 
siderable quantities of red and wliite wine, with a compara- 
tively small portion of alcohol, are produced from it, which 
are sold in the bazars of Beirut at a low price, and which, as 
generally used by the people without intoxication, forms to 
them a great blessing. Though the roadstead is not very safe 
at certain seasons of the year, and in the winter ships have to 
anchor at the Nahr el-lvelb, eight miles to the north-cast of 
the town, the place, in succession to Sidon, has become, in 
the present generation, the sea-port of Damascus, still a great 
emporium in the cast ; and it is altogether the most flourish- 
ing commercial port in Syria, Goods arc conveyed from it 
inland by camels and mules. There arc several European 
mercantile houses in the town, including some connected 
with Britain, from the members of which, Messrs. Black, 
Lancaster, Scott, and others, — gentlemen of high respecta- 
bility, intelligence, and character, — wo received the greatest 
kindness. Some of these houses have branch establishments 
at Aleppo. 

Beirut has long been the head-quarters of the American 
mission in Syria, which is devoted to the work of dillusing 


They are simple barraehe of reeds, 
without any roof, merely serving to 
shelter the worm from the inclemency 
of the weather ; rain being little to 
be feared in the silk-worm season, 
;md a covering is easily found in ease 
of need. The po >ver of producing silk 
is very great, and a little more atten- 
tion to its cultivation, would ren- 
( ior it, in a few years, the principal 
article of export ; articles of export 
Wing really the gi\%t desiderata for 
the extension of the Byrian trade." — 
Report on Byria, p. 11* The same 


gentleman adds, " In Mount Lebanon 
almost every male inhabitant is a 
small proprietor of land. In the 
neighbourhood of Ueyrout, there are 
also a. great number of land-holders, 
who, for the most part, cultivate the 
white mulberry tree. Large proprie- 
tors there are lew, except among 
t he emirs of Mount Lebanon, some of 
whom have extensive lands, which 
they either cultivate tor their own 
account, or let out to farming ten- 
ants."— Ibid. p. 10". 
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evangelical knowledge, and promoting evangelical reform, 
among tlie different sects of native Christians. I had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of all the members of 
this establishment at the time of our visit ; and I got from 
them quite a fraternal reception. They are men of superior 
talents and attainments. The Rev. Eli Smith, who is well 
known in Britain as the author of the very able and inter- 
esting volume of “ Missionary Researches in Armenia,” and 
as the travelling companion of Dr. Robinson, to whom, as 
such, the student of biblical geography is under the highest 
obligations, has been longest in the country. The Rev. W. 
M. Thomson, too, has been many years in the land, and 
has a minute and extensive acquaintance with its physical 
features, various productions, and the different classes of 
people by whom it is inhabited. As a public speaker, he 
has a great command of the Arabic language, and is much 
noticed by the natives for the warm sympathy and assist- 


ance which he extends to them. The Rev. Mr. Keyes was 
principally engaged in the study of the Arabic, to which he 
was applying hfmself with great diligence and success. Dr. 
Be lorrost, a medical gentleman of highly respectable stand- 
ing in America, had lately arrived, with a view to the exer- 
cise of his professional and Christian influence among the 
people of the land, many ol whom were seeking to avail 
themselves of his kind services and attentions. Dr. Van 
Dyck was, with great zeal and devotedness, labouring among 
the villages of Lebanon. The operations of the mission were 
principally confined to the press, a mighty instrument of 
good, in the hands of Christians in Syria ; to conference 
and conversation with numerous visiters, both nominal 
Christians and Druzes ; and to the preaching of the Gospel 
in Arabic to some three or four scores of people, the num- 
ber who usually attended their ministrations on (he Lord’s 
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day ; and in English to the British, Prussian, and American 
residents and visiters. 1 11 ' At first the missionaries had not 
thought of directly interfering with the organization of the 
Eastern Churches ; but the desire of the individuals to whom 
their labours had been blessed, to free themselves from 
the idolatrous services and bewildering doctrines of these 
churches, as well as their own convictions of the propriety 
and necessity of maintaining the purity and efficiency of 
Christian fellowship, had led them to form a small church 
on Protestant principles, partly after the Presbyterian, and 
partly after the Congregational form. The schools of the 
mission mentioned by Dr. Bowring, in his report on Syria, 
and of which I had often read in the American Missionary 
Herald, were suspended pro tempore .- A few girls, however, 
were under the care of the ladies of the mission. 

Beirut is a sort of rendezvous to travellers in Syria. It is 
the landing-place, indeed, of most persons of this description 
who visit the Holy Land. Wo had the pleasure, while there, 
of meeting with Eliot Warburton, Esq., whose parts and 
accomplishments led us to expect much fi'om him as the 

1 Mr. Graham, at the time of my of the Syrian youths who tiro educated 

visit, was taking part with the Arne- in the American missionary school, 

riciin brethren in their English and found them more advanced than 

preaching, at the house of Mr. Clias- any other hoys of their age in Syria, 

sound, the American consul. I They arc all taught English. The 

preached there on two occasions expense of the establishment is from 

myself. (>000 to 7000 dollars per annum, and 

2 “In Beyrouth says Dr. Bowring it is wholly paid by public suhscrip- 

in 1889, “the Americans have also tions in the United States. T iimler- 

sclmols of some reputation. One stood there was an intention of open- 

birgeone, attached to the premises of i;ig a branch school at Aleppo under 
the mission, is stated to be move de- the same auspices. They have also 

serving of the name of college than had s<n nil female schools at ditferent 

any other institution in Syria; for, in times. The result is. that a greater 

addition to studying Arabic gram- proportion of the Uhristinn popula- 

11 mti cally, arithmetic, geography, as- t'*n of Bey rout can read and write 

tronomy, and chemistry, &t\, with U an in any other town in Syria.’’ — 

Uic aid of apparatus, are included. I Bo wrings Report on Syria, p. I0t>. 

hftd an opportunity of seeing many 
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fruit of his pilgrimage, and. who has since distinguished 
himself as the author of the lively, graphic, and interest- 
ing sketches comprised in the “ Crescent and the Cross 
with Mr. Holman, the “ blind traveller,” whom I have already 
had occasion to mention with Mr. Patou, the author of 
the “ Modern Syrians,”— a work which contains a large 
portion of information both original and valuable, about the 
people among whom he wandered for many months as an 
oriental student ; with the Rev. Ridley II. Ilerschell, a convert 
from Judaism, whose general philanthropy and ministerial 
usefulness are so well known in the English metropolis, and 
who has since given to the world the notes of his journey to 
Palestine and Syria, under the title of a “ Visit to my Father- 
land and with several respected individuals, who have not 
in any capacity yet come before the public. Colonel Rose, 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General, and Mr. Moore, the 
consul, are very obliging to all travellers, and, like others, 
we experienced their kindness. The despatches of the former 
gentleman in the Parliamentary Papers, show a minute ac- 
quaintance witlx the state and movements of parties in the 
land. Mr. Moore, who has paid considerable attention to 
the antiquities of Syria, showed me a Phenician scarabtcus, 
with a very distinct inscription, which had been found, 1 
believe, at Tyre, and lately come into his hands. He also 
showed me a MS. of the greater part of the Syrian New 
Testament in the Karsh unf character, which he had lately 
obtained, and which appeared to be about six hundred years 
old. Colonel Wildenbruck, the Prussian Consul-General, 
whose acquaintance I made at the Rev. Eli Smith s, is a 
gentleman of great ability and: excellent Christian character, 
and takes a great interest in the moral improvement of the 
inhabitants of the country. Only one English ship was at 


1 Soc voi. i. t>p. 112, H5. 
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this time at Boirfrt, that fine frigate the Vernon. One or 
two of the officers, with whom he was deservedly a great 
favourite, were in the habit of visiting Mr. Graham. I heard 
of the baptism, on board one of her Majesty’s ships which had 
visited the place some months before, of Hauler Alf, a young 
Persian munshi, who had been at one time employed by the 
German mission at Shuster, and who had been a pupil for a 
couple of years in our missionary institution at Bombay, 
lie was so much annoyed on the streets of Beirfit, after his 
avowal of his faith in Christ, that he was literally driven 
mad. We found him in that state. He recognised both 
Dlianjibluu and myself, and conducted himself pretty well in 
our presence. He had publicly solicited baptism from me 
in Bombay, after Dhanjfbhfu and his companion Ilonnazdjf, 
professed their faith in Christ at that place ; but I thought 
it expedient to propose to him the extension of the time for 
his instruction and probation. A strong wish to visit Jeru- 
salem led him to leave India. 

The only remains of antiquity connected with Beirut are 
to he found on the shore. They consist of a few pillars and 
frustra, the ruins of the mole already alluded to, and traces 
of baths. The place, as is well known, is one of olden cele- 
brity. In the present name which it bears, we sec its resem- 
blance to Br)pvro<i and Bcrytus, by which it was known 
among the Greeks and Romans. Dr. Robinson says that it 
is “perhaps also the Berothai or Berotjiaii of the Hebrew 
scriptures.” He adds, that the “ notices respecting the latter 
are so very indefinite, that the name alone suggests an iden- 
tity.”! It occurs to ito that the only notices of Berothai 
and Berothath in the Bible are not neutral, but quite opposed 
to the notion of their identity with Beirfit. Berothai, which 

mentioned in *2 Samuel viii. 8, belonged to the kingdom 


1 Bib. Rea. vol. iii. }>]>. 441, 4 1-. 
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of Zobah, and included Hamath, and was doubtless inland, 
to the east of tlic Lebanon chain. Berothah, in the vision 
of the restored Holy Land, Ezek. xlvii. 1 7, was not on the 
borders of the Mediterranean, but also inland “ fwm the 
Great Sea, the way of Hethlon as men go to Zedad, Hamath, 
Berothah Tlic olden name of Beirut, I submit, may not 
be derived from a Shemitic word, signifying “the place of 
wells/' or of “ my wells," as Berothah and Berothai ; but it is 
probably from the individual thus obscurely mentioned by San- 
choniatho, himself a native of Berytus, and the most ancient 
writer of the heathen world : “ Contemporary with these 
[Misar, Taautus, etc.] was one Elioun, called Hypsistus, and 
his wife named Bcrouth (BrjpovO,) and they dwelt about 
Byblus" (the prcsent^lebeil.) . . . “ After these things 

Cronus gave the city of Byblus to the goddess Baaltis, which 
is Dione, and Berytus to Poseidon, and to the Cabcri who 
were husbandmen and fishermen : and they consecrated the 
remains of Pontus at Berytus.'’ 1 The origin of the name 
Berytus here implied, occurred to me as probably the true 
one, when simply reading the fragment of Sanchouiatlio. I 
was not aware at the time, that a somewhat similar idea had 
oceunvd to Bocharf, who supposes that Baal-Boritli of Judges 
viii. J3, was connected with this town. 2 

For notices of Berytus as a Roman colony, and celebrated 

for its Greek learning, particularly in law, and for some 

incidents of its modern history, I must refer my readers to 

Cellarius, Le Quien, and Dr. Robinson. 3 it was at Beirut 

that the military operations for the ejection of the troops of 

Muhammad Alt from Syria were coimneneed in 1840. This 

was on the 1.0th and 11th September of that year, when a 

great many of the Egyptian soldiers were killed, and much 

*' . ()"<> 

1 Sanchouiatlio, in Cory’s Ancient 3 Cellar. Geograph. Antiq. pp* 

Fragments, pp. 0, 15. 274; Le Quien, Oricns Christianas 

2 See Bochart. Geograph. Sac par. tom. ii. col. 815-818; K obinson s lh- 

post. lib. ii. eh. 1' blical Researches, vol. in. pp* 442-l4<>- 
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damage done to the private and public buildings of the town, 
by the united English and Austrian fleets. 1 The mischief 
thus caused was, on the occasion of our visit, nearly com- 
pletely repaired. 

I made several pleasant excursions from Beirut to differ- 
ent places in the neighbourhood, along with my friend Mr. 
Graham. The most important of these was to the mouth 
of the Naln* el-Kelb to the north-east, a place, the remarkable 
antiquities of which I shall afterwards have occasion to notice. 
We received several calls from Druze chiefs and other in- 
fluential natives at Mr. Graham’s house ; but the Jews were 
the principal persons whom we visited in the town. They 
have here, as elsewhere in the East, a quarter of their own, 
in which they have one synagogue, in which we found both 
Sephardim and Ashkenazim worshipping together. The 
great majority of the Jews of the place consist of the former 
class. The Jewish population of Beirut amounts to about 
forty families, with perhaps 200 souls. Most of them are 
shopkeepers and pedlars ; but several of them have consid- 
erable substance. I occasionally visited a school which 

V 

they have, and gave a few prizes to the children for com- 
mitting to memory certain portions of the prophecies of 
Isaiah, to which we directed their attention. Many Jews 
land at the place on their way to the holy cities. Before 1 
left Syria, the itev. II. Winbolt and the Rev. X. Davis had 
settled in Beirut, as missionaries in connexion with the Lon- 
don Jews’ Society ; and the former gentleman is still there 
prosecuting his labours. Dr. lverns, now a missionary of the 
same institution in f^yria, was beginning to attract much 
attention, as an agent of the Syrian Medical Aid Society. 

While I was at Beirflt, my friend Mr. Smith left Syria in 
the Austrian steamer for Smyrna and Constantinople, in the 

1 Correspondence relative to tiie affairs of the Levant, (l’ar. Pap ) part. ii. 
1 >. 302 . 
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prosecution of his journey to Europe. It was no easy mat- 
ter for us to separate from one another, closely united as we 
had been during our lengthened pilgrimage, since our meet- 
ing at Cairo. His great enteipi’ise, perseverance, and self- 
denial, never-failing good humour, sound judgment, and in- 
quisitive and candid mind, made him an invaluable compan- 
ion as a traveller. I owed him more than I can express for 
his sympathy and co-operation when we were together; and 
neither of us can forget either the mutual esteem and confi- 
dence which we cherished towards one another, amidst the 
travel and trials of our lengthened way, among the asperities 
and horrors of the terrible wilderness, nor the delightful fel- 
lowship which we enjoyed, when we contemplated the nume- 
rous scenes of most wondrous and hallowed interest in that 
country which once was, and will vet be, the glory of all 
lands. 



Arab Do r> key. Boy. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

JOURNEY FROM BEIRUT TO JOPPA.' 

On tlie 8th of May 1843, Mr. Graham, Dhanjfbhai, and 1, 
accompanied by an Arab teacher named Nasif, and Mordecai 
the Jew, put ourselves in readiness for our journey along the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, and at midday we started from 
Beirtit. We had advanced, however, only a little beyond 
Fakhr cd-Din’s pine grove, when an awkward affair inter- 
rupted our progresa Mr. G.’s horse, a beautiful little Arab, 
across whose back a saddle had never been thrown till a few 
days before we set out, began to cut capers, and then, on 
securing his liberty, to bound through the forest like a 
deer. Before we got him again under our control, and had 
returned to the place of l lis escape, we had lost nearly a 
couple of hours. 

VOL. II, 
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The soil across the headland of Beirikt is of red sand. 
Our road was first in the general direction of south, and 
•afterwards a little to the west ; hut as the direction of the 
'western coast of the Holy Land is well known, I need not 
frequently exhibit our compass-box to my readers as we 
proceed. A little to the north of the Khan Klialdah, we 
came down upon the sea, at a short distance from which 
our path afterwards conducted us. This Khan Klialdah is of 
no great size. It has been properly recognised by Pococke, 
Robinson, and others, as the “ mutatio Heldua” of the Jeru- 
salem Itinerary, there stated, by an over-estimate, to be 
twelve Roman miles from Berytus . 1 

In advance of it, on our right hand, for about two miles, at 
the base of the hills of Lebanon, — which here come near to the 
shore, — we observed numerous large stone sarcophagi, many 
of which, except in their coverings, were entire. A good 
many of them were certainly not in the place where they 
were originally cut from the rock. They were in general 
thick and deep, as well as long ; and could allow the corpses 
deposited in them to rest with all the convenience and pom- 
posity demanded by that “ pride of dust” which, in its weak- 
ness, seeks to bedeck even the trophies of the king of terrors. 
Most of them were plain, but a few of them were ornamented 
with cut wreaths of the palm. We walked over the ground 
where they occurred. We were inclined to consider them 
the work of the ancient Phenicians, as we have no notice of 
any Greek or Roman settlement formerly contiguous to them. 
The Nabr ed-Damfir occurs about eleven miles from Beirdt. 
This river, which we crossed on Lebanon about five miles to 
the west of Deir el-Kamar, I have already mentioned. It is 
the ancient Tamyras of Strabo , 2 and Damouras of Polybius . 3 

1 Itin. Hierosol. (Weasel. e* 1 it.) p. 8 Polyb. lib. vi. 68. Strabo say 3 > 

583. “ After Berytus is Sidon, distant fro 01 

* See above, j 197. it about forty stadia. Midway i«f ® 
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Wo stopped in a place where travellers often rest, at the 
Khan NaM Yhnas, — according to the legendry of the Muham- 
madans, the spot where the fish out-vomited the prophet 
Jonah. 1 A Musalman Faldr, a very funny old body, sought 
both to assist our servants, and amuse their masters, during 
the evening. Whatever his devotion to Islam might be, it 
was evident to us that he had no objections to receive the 
favour of the despised Nasrani, particularly if he had any 
hope of its being expressed in the form of a Turkish gold 
piece, however diminutive. 

9th May. — We had an early breakfast this morning, our 
friend the Faldr having made himself very serviceable in 
expediting the culinary operations. We were pleased to find 
that he and his attendants were able to read with fluency ; 
and we presented them with- an Arabic New Testament. 
Sending our baggage forward on the road along the shore, 
we ourselves went up a ravine leading to the east, that we 
might have an opportunity of examining some excavated 
tombs of which we had heard. A guide whom we procured 
at. the village of Barja pointed them out to us in the face of 
the contiguous rocks. Borne of them arc intended for indi- 
viduals, and some for families, as is shown by their separate 
niches. One of them is ornamented with a lion couchant. 
It was probably in the neighbourhood of Khan Yunas, or 
barja itself, that the ancient Porpliyrion, or the “ Mutatio 
• Parphirion’.' of the Jerusalem Itinerary stood. 2 

We di<^ not return from Baija to N abf Y unas, but proceeded 
over the flank3 of the hills in a south-west direction to the sea. 
On our way, we came upon a considerable number of black 
tents, very dissimilar in appearance to those of the Badawin, 


liver Tamyras, and the City of Lions, the case of the prophet Jonah, see 

VA«o»t4»»t«X(().” _ Strab. Geograph. Sale's Kordn, chap. 37. 
j P- 756. * See note in Wesseling, p. 583. 

• ror the Muhammadan notions of 
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whom we had hitherto found in the east in their curtain 
tabernacles. They were gypsies, or Nawarah, as they called 
themselves, speaking an Indian language, of which more here- 
after, which was perfectly intelligible to us from the far east. 
Of the existence in the Lebanon of numbers of these widely- 
scattered tribes, I heard for the first time from Mr. Eli Smith 
at Beirfit. Half-way between Nabf Yunas and Sidon, we 
bathed m the sea, the waters of which, in a little quiet bay, 
seemed pure as ciystal. We had a fine sandy beach, and we 
found the increase of depth very gradual. We felt ourselves 
much refreshed by our ablutions, and we repeated them 
almost daily on our way to J oppa. In about three-quartersof 
an hour before we got to Sidon, we arrived at the Nahr cl- 
Aulf, a broad and deep stream, recognised by Dr. Robinson 
as the Bostrenus of the ancients, i and running through a 
irtile valley, which we crossed by the old bridge erected by 
a hr ed-Dm. This river, if I mistake not, is the longest 
of those which rise in the mountainous range of Lebanon. 
We had formerly seen it on our march between Jezzh and 
eir el-Kamar. Its source li es north of the ridge of el-Baruk, 

from which, in the first part of its course, it receives its 
name. 

Sidon, '• hen it first came in sight, seemed to be situated in 
the sea, into which stretches the small promontory on which it 
stands. It has rather an imposing appearance from a dis- 
tance, particularly on account of the castle standing on a 
rock at its north-eastern point. We arrived at this ancient 
place at midday, and after looking round us for a little, we 
took up our abode for the night at a Musalman tomb, close 
on the shore to the north of the town. We here fell in with 
some Jewish pilgrims from Mesopotamia, pth whom I had 
a little conversation in Persian. Their attainments in know- 

1 Bib. lie -i. vol. iii. p. 420. 
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lodge were of a very huniblo character. They were greatly 
alarmed by the prospect of an earthquake, which, they told 
us, — as a Jew from Smyrna had informed the brethren here, 
— was prognosticated by the appearance of the great comet in 
March last. It was to occur, they said, between the 9th and 
the 15tlx of this month. They walked in procession along 
the shore a little beyond the Khan, where they turned, de- 
claring that they had reached the northern limit of the tribe 
of Asher, which, they said, it is the duty of the J ewish pil- 
grim to visit. Sidon, we learn from Scripture, was allotted 
to this tribe in the distribution of the land, but it was never 
conquered and occupied by the Israelites. The ancient 
town must have been much more extensive than the modern. 
To the north-cast of the town, and even among the gardens 
and orchards further cast, there are various traces of the 
ancient city. 

After dinner we went into Sidon, or Saida, as it is now 
called. We entered it by the principal gate, which is on the 
cast, where we found a guard of Turkish soldiers. The wall, 
which runs north and south across the promontory on which 
the town stands, is tolerably high, but it is of no great 
strength. Some of the best houses of the place are built 
immediately over it, as we find to bo the case at Damascus. 
The streets in general are narrow. The bazars seemed to be 
well frequented, and presented to view a variety of commo- 
dities. The Jews, whom we wished particularly to see, have 
here, as elsewhere, their own quarter; but we found but 
few of tl*erh in the place, most of them having left the town, 
and gone out to the gardens in the neighbourhood, through 
fear of the earthquake. We had a conversation with one or 
two of them at tl\pir synagogue. Thcir-numbcrs in the place 
they reckoned at from 70 to 80 houses, and from 350 to 400 
souls, the whole population of the town being about 6000 
souls, principally Muhammadans and Greck-Catholics. They 
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have one school, with three teachers and forty scholars, who 
read the Scriptures, but not the Talmud. Into this school 
we agreed to put Mordccai’s son, Abraham, till our return to 
Beirut. They are in possession of twenty-five manuscript 
copies of the law, one of which they reckon 500 years old. 
Suspended on the walls of the synagogue, we noticed a list 
of the principal holy places and tombs visited by the J ewish 
pilgrims, a copy of which I afterwards procured at Jeru- 
salem. This rather curious document I give in full in another 
part of th is work. The J cws here all belong to the Sephardim. 
Their chief is Issachar Abu’l Lafiah. Three or four of them 
have foreign passports ; but only one or two of them are Euro- 
peans. They are all shopkeepers, pedlars, or spinners and 
preparers of silk. They seem to have none of the feelings 
against secular employment which we had witnessed among 
their brethren elsewhere. We tried, in the most delicate 
form we could, to get them engaged in religious conversation ; 
but they worn exceedingly shy in making known their sen- 
timents, and in giving us an opportunity of expressing ours. 
The following is the only note of our conversation which wo 
recorded : — 

Travellers. — “ Have you any fields belonging to, or culti- 
vated by yourselves, near Sidon ?” 

Jews. — “ We have none.” 

T. — “ Have any Jews in the Holy Land any fields of their 
own?” 

J. — “ None of them have.” 

T. — “ Then the sceptre has departed from you ?” 

J. — “ It has departed.” 

T. — “ Then, according to the prophecy of Jacob, Shiloh 
must have come?” 0 

J . — “ There is no sceptre to the Jews here ; but there is 
beyond the river Sabat ion.” 

We found it impossible to divorce them from their dreams 
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about the terra incognita in which they supposed a prince 
of Judah reigns. We suggested to them that some of the 
European nations, particularly Britain, are now enjoying 
■somewhat of the blessing promised to Abraham ; and this 
fact, which I have found stagger the Jews in all parts of 
the world, they scarcely ventured to deny. When we alluded 
to the inefficacy of the blood of bulls and of goats to take 
away sin, they said, “ Yes, this is the case now ; but it was 
not so when the temple stood.” They were only of avail at 
any time, we of course mentioned, as the worshippers appre- 
.hended through them God’s design and method of propitia- 
tion through Him whom they adumbrated. The discussion 
which we had with them was evidently not relished. Before 
bringing it to a conclusion, we pressed upon them the neces- 
sity of religious inquiry. 

Before it got dark, we found time to extend our perambu- 
lations in the town, which is a much more extensive and 
thriving place than we expected to find it. Great numbers 
of soldiers wore walking about in it in all directions, it 
being one of the principal depots of Turkish’ troops in Syria. 
We visited the French khan. It is a square erection, the 
rooms below having been formerly appropriated for the ac- 
commodation of cattle and horses, or used as go-downs, while 
those above were for inhabitation and the exhibition of goods. 
This erection was made by the enterprising Fakhr ed-Dni, 
the celebrated Emir of the D razes, about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, and the great patron of European 
commerce, particularly that of the nation after which this 
cstabishment was denominated. It is particularly described 
by, D’Arvieux, who resided for a considerable time in the 
town . 1 We ascended to the roof of the church, from which 
we. had at good view of the whole place. The sun was setting 
on the western waters, which, in the days of Phcnician great 

• 1 M&noires du Cboyttlier D’Arvieux, tom. i. p. 312, &o. 
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ness, were, doubtless, covered with thousands of vessels laden 
with the richest treasures of eastern commerce. On descend- 
ing, we crossed over the bridge of seven or nine arches, to . 
the small island adjoining the town, on which is situated the 
castle called the Kal&t cl-Bal r. To the south-west of the 
castle, there is another fort in a state of 131m. The entrance 
to the ancient port was in the intermediate space ; and ves- 
sels lay between them and the town. It is now nearly 
choked up ; Faklir ed-Din, in dread of the Turkish gallios, 
having put into it quantities of stones and earth. Only 
boats and other small craft, of which we observed one or two 
specimens at anchor, now find entrance. 

In the evening we read the interesting articles on Sidon 
in Relandi Palestina, and Robinson's Biblical Researches. 
Combined witli the details in the Mdmoires du Chevalier 
D’Arvieux, they contain a good outline of the history and 
condition of the place, both in ancient and modem times. 
Dr. Robinson with others, says, that “ Sidon was the most 
ancient of all the Pheniciau cities, and is mentioned both 
in the Pentateuch and in the poems of Homer, while Tyre is 
not." 1 It is only as the border town of the Canaanites and 
of Zebulun that it is referred to as a town by Moses. 2 In 
all probability, it either derived its name from Sidon, the 
first born of Canaan, 3 according to the opinion of Josephus, 4 
or Sidon deri ved his name from the building or possession 
of the place. Tyre is mentioned before it by Sanchoniatho ; 5 
but Isaiah (xxiii. 12) seems to speak of Tyre as the “ daugh- 
ter of Zidon.” Justin, in conformity with an obvious ety- 
mology of jiTx, makes it mean a fishery or fish-town.^ 

makes Sidon the daughter of Pontus, 
the son of Nereu% the first inventor 
of the hymns of odes or praises.— 
Ibid. p. 13. 

• Justin, xviii. 8. , 


1 Rib. Res. vol. iii. p. 421 . 

2 Gen. x. 19; xlix. 13. 

* Gen. x. 15. 

* Joseph. Antiq. Jud. i. 6, 2. 

- See Sanchoniatho in Cory’s Frag- 
ments, pages 0, 13. Sanchoniatho 
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10th May. — Before taking leave of Sidon this morning, we 
ascended the highest ground near the walls, which we found 
at the southern side of the town, where there are several 
towers mounting guns. From this eminence we had an 
excellent view of the Phenician plain. It runs parallel to the 
sea, Und, at an average, may be a couple of miles in breadth. 
The part of it which is near Sidon, is mostly laid out in 
excellent gardens of flowering and fruit-trees, in which 
there are many respectable-looking houses. In the adjoin- 
ing burying-ground and fields, we found considerable num- 
bers of Syrian sheep, with immensely large tails, tended by 
Turkish soldiers, and evidently destined for the use of the 
camp. They were of a much larger size than any which I 
had previously seen in this country ; and they formed a 
visible demonstration of the fact, that the Turkish warriors 
are, of an occasion at least, allowed better fare than is some- 
times supposed. Our way, in the first instance, after we got 

in motion, had enclosures on each side, such as are seldom 
. ' . * 
seen in this country, and was partly lined with trees, among 

which the tamarisk w r as conspicuous. In the course of our 

march to the south, we passed several ancient pillars and 

Roman milestones. The inscriptions on two of them are 

given by Maundrell. 1 Whence the material of these pillars 

was procured, it is difficult to say, as there is no granite in 

this part of Syria. It may possibly have been brought from 

Egypt, or Mount Taurus. We breakfasted under the shade 

of the broken bridge of the Nahr ez-Zaharanf, a streamlet 

of nogreat size. On the banks of the river, as well as in 

similar situations, we observed many oleander bushes now in 

full blow. There are very few villages seen on the hills to 

the east in this part of the country. It has hitherto been 

quite otherwise from the time of our leaving Beirut. The 

1 Even in his day they were no* al- bo compared with tliat ofMoncony®, 
together legible. Hid transcript may Journal dea Voyages, tom. i. p. 332. 
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whole range of Lebanon, from north to south, is thickly 
studded with villages. The want of security im other parts 
of the country contributes to the sparseneas of its population. 

About two miles farther to the south, and crossing two or 
three small streamlets running down from founts contiguous 
to the road, and principally on our left, we observed traces t 
of the foundations and walls of an ancient town, not without 
reason supposed to be Zarephath or Sarepta of Scripture, so 
particularly noticed in connexion with Elijah, and the name 
of which is preserved with tolerable accuracy in the present 
Sarafand of the Arabs, which is situated on a height to 
the eastward less than a mile distant from the shore . 1 
Near to these ruins appears the Elian el-Khadr, or the Khan 
of St. George, who is here localized by the Muhammadans as 
in many other parts of the East, where the fictions and fables 
that have been invented and propagated about him arc best 
known. Adlan, perhaps the site of the ancient Omithopolis, 
about an hour distant, we passed without notice. Not far 
from it we enjoyed a most delightful and refreshing bathe 
in the clear waters of the Mediterranean, which here, towards 
the shore, has sometimes a sandy, and sometimes a rocky 
bottom. I procured a piece of spunge in the waters 
which I carried to Britain ; but the specimen - was by no * 
means so good as the spunge of commerce obtained on theJf 
northern shores of Syria . 2 We did not return to the usuaF 

1 Eusebius and Jerome, in the Ono- Le Quien, oriens. Christ, tom. iii. 
masticum, simply speak of “Sarep- col. 1337-8. Maundrell, under 20th 
ti” as a “town of the Sklonians, March says, “ The place shownus for 

situated on the public road, where this city, consisted of only ft few 

formerly Elias dwelt.” Jerome, in houses on the tops Of the mountains, 
Epitapliio Paulse, says, “Sidonede- within about lmlfarittilo . of the sea; 
relicta in Sarcpto litorc Elite cat but it is more probable,, the principal 

ingressa turriculam, in qua adorato part of the city stood below, in tho 

Domino Salvatore per arenas Tyri, in space between the hills and the sen, 
quibus genua Paulus fixit, pervenit there being ruins still to h« seen in 
Acco.” B’or further notices of this that place of aconaklerableexteht.” 
place, see Reland. Palest, p. USddl; 11 ‘‘ Sponge, ” says Dr. fiowrihg, 
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road from which we had diverged, but proceeded over 
mounds and wreaths of sand, in some places thickly covered 
with a bush resembling box, to the mouth of the Kasimiyalt 
or Leontes, the same river which, under the name of the 
Litani, we had crossed on our first march from Hasbeiya. 1 
We found the stream both deep and rapid, and about twenty 
yards broad at its entrance into the sea, and quite unford- 
able. We consequently proceeded up its western bank, 
passing by some companies of Arabs in the Badawin dress, 
at work in the fields, till we came to a bridge, which seems 
to be an erection of some antiquity, though repaired on a 
scale considerably reduced from its first dimensions, especi- 
ally in its breadth. 

Long previously to this, Sur or Tyre had been visible, 
lying on a small peninsula stretching into the sea, and by no 
means so imposing as Sidon at a distance. Its Hebrew 
name, -rix, means a rock, and is well suited to such a place as 
that now occupied by the town. As it is mentioned as a 
“ strong city’-* in Joshua, 2 and a “ stronghold” in the second 
book of Samuel, 3 and in Ezekiel as being “'in the midst of 
the sea,” 4 I h&ve little doubt that the town in its first form 
stood on the island, afterwards joined to the mainland by the 


not an article of export from Aleppo, 
but as the fishery for sponges extends 
along the coast from Tripoli to the 
Latakia jurisdiction, both inclusive, 
it forms a branch of commerce which 
merits attention. The fishery is open 
to ever jr adventurer; upon paying to 
the government 100 piastres for each 
fisher. Besides the Syrians, fisher- 
men arrive from the Archipelago, who 
take with them the sponges for sale, 
to Bihynm chiefly. Some portion is 
sold by them at Rhodes, but the whole 
is conveyed eventually to tSe Smyrna 
'market. A successful season produces 


at Tripoli and its coast, by the Syrian 
fishermen or divers, 1500 okes fine 
sponges, 1500 middling or rejected 
quality, 600 large horse ordinary. 
The first are worth 130 to 180 pias- 
tres per oke, the second 15 to 18. 
The quantity is partly sold to specu- 
lators for Europe, but the major part 
is scut to Marseilles and Smyrna by 
the country traders.” — Bowring’s 
Report on Syria, p. 19. 

1 See above, p. 19-’. 
s Josh. xix. 29. 

8 2 Sam. xxiv. 7. 

* Ezek. xxvi. 5. 
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mole of Alexander the Great, and the sands which subse- 
quently accumulated along its course. It is no insuperable 
objection to this view, that Josephus, Strabo, and others speak 
of a Palsetyrus as being on the mainland ; for this name 
may have been given to this continental town, on its becom- 
ing waste, even though it were not the most ancient town. 

Before entering the gate of the town, we passed over a 
considerable space of ground, covered with sand, and noticed 
two fountains from which the town is supplied with water. 
We went for lodgings to the house of the English Consular 
agent, Georgio Anatola, a native Christian, who received us 
with much kindness. From the roof of his house we had an 
excellent view of the village. Though it has considerably 
revived during the last century, previous to which it had 
been reduced to a few fishermen's huts , 1 and contains a con- 
siderable number of houses, it is still a most miserable re- 
presentation of the queen of the seas. The exact situation 
of the place will be observed from the plan on the margin of 
our map of the Holy Land. It occupies the north-eastern 
corner of the peninsula, its greatest length being north and 
south, and double on its western what it is on its eastern 


1 Maundrr llj who visited it in 1607, 
says : “ On the north side it has an 
old Turkish no garrisoned castle; be- 
sides which you see nothing here but 
a mere Babel of broken walls, pillars, 
vrults, etc., there being not so much 
as one entire house left. Its present 
inhabitants arc only a few poor 
wretches, harbouring themselves in 
the vaults, and subsisting chiefly upon 
fishing ; who seem to be preserved in 
this place by divine providence, as a 
visible argument, how God has ful- 
filled his word concerning Tyre, viz. 
that it should be as the top of a rocky 
or place for fishers to dry their nets on, 
Ezek. xxvi. 14.” — Maund. pp. 48, 40. 

■# 


Similar accounts are given by other 
travellers. Volney says of Tyre, at 
his time, u The whole village contains 
only fifty or sixty poor families, which 
live but indifferently on the produce 
of their little grounds, and a trilling 
fishery. The houses they occupy are 
no longer, as in the time of Strabo, 
edifices of three or fotlr Stories high, 
but wretched huts, ready to crumble 
to pieces. Formerly they were de- 
fenceless towards the land; but the 
Motoualis, who possessed themselves 
of this place in 1766, Inclosed: it with 
a wall of twenty feet high, which still 
subsists.” — Voiney'a Travel^ tht & 
pp. 178, 179. ; • 
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side. This is owing to the peninsula’s being of the form of a 
boot, the toe part of which points to the north. Tho ancient 
port, which was surrounded by a mole, was protected by the 
extension of land running to the north. The houses are, 
generally speaking, rather mean and unsubstantial ; but that 
in which we were accommodated and a few others, were tol- 
erably respectable. The population our host reckoned as 
follows : — Christians, 2500 ; Matawilah, 2430 ; Turks and 
other orthodox Muslims, 70 ; giving a total of 5000. Judg- 
ing from appearances, I should think that he is not far 
wrong in his estimate. We were sorry to learn, that the 
government of the Turks is here, as in Lebanon, much more 
unacceptable and disadvantageous to the Christians than 
that of Muhammad All. They seemed surprised that 
England had not kept possession of Syria. They quite 
overlooked its alliance with its coadjutors in war. 

Of monuments of antiquity, we found in our perambula- 
tions in the evening, few or no remains, except, perhaps, in 
the broken columns and pillars which are here and there 
visible along the shores. The old cathedral is the most re- 
markable ruin in the place. One of its staircases is tolerably 
entire; and wo l)ad a better view from it than from the roof of 
the consular agent ’4 house. The prospect hence is very cor- 
rectly described bjr Maundrell. 1 Two enormously large pillars 


1 “ In the midst o$$jhe ruins, there 
stands up one pile higher than the 
rest, which is the cast end of a groat 
church, probably of the cathedral of 
Tyre; and why not the very same 
th^t was Erected by its bishop Paul- 
inas, and honoured with the famous 
consecration sermon of Eusebius, re- 
corded by himself in his Eccles. Hist, 
lib. x. cap. 4, this having been an 
archiepiscopal see in the Christian 
times? . . • There being an old 
stair-case in this ruin last mentioned, 
I got up to the top of it, fVom whence 


I had an entire prospect of the island, 
part of Tyre, of the isthmus, and of 
the adjacent shore. I thought I 
could, from this elevation, discern 
the isthmus to be a soil of a different 
nature from the other two ; it lying 
lower than either, and being covered 
all over with sand, which the sea casts 
upon it, as the tokens of its natural 
right to a passage there, from which 
it was, by Alexander the Great, 
in j uriously excluded.” — Maundrell, 
po. 49, 60. 
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of red granite, lying near the northern entrance, are particu- 
larly worthy of attention. One of them, at least, is not per- 
fectly round, being hewn so as to form part of a wall, as well 
as to serve for an ornament and support of its extremity. It 
is very prob.able that these pillars were turned to account in 
the cathedral ; but the entire disproportion to them of the 
other remains, suggests the idea, that they may claim a 
much higher antiquity . 1 In the basin of Tyre, — for it does 
not now deserve the name of a harbour, — we observed a few 
small fishing-vessels, and one of larger dimensions. Com- 
merce it has none, in the proper sense of the term. It is 
impossible to divest the mind, when visiting it, of all remin- 
iscences of its past greatness ; but they have their origin in 
historic .associations, and are not prompted by present ap- 
pearances. Literally and awfully have descended upon it 
the judgments of God, according to the denunciations of the 
prophets, which, with the allusions to its former manufac- 
turing and commercial greatness, we read with much inter- 
est in the evening. Even Volncy, the infidel, after quoting 
Ezekiel , 2 * * says, “ The vicissitudes of time, or rather the bar- 
barism of the Greeks of the Lower empire, and the Maho- 
metans, have accomplished this prediction The same 
writer, finding in the notices of Ezekiel a “ historical frag- 
ment which contains descriptions the most valuable, as they 
present a picture of distant ages, perfectly similar to that of 
modern times,” deigns to “ cite the words of the writer in all 
their prophetic enthusiasm Dr. Vincent, who, in his Com- 
merce of the Ancients, illustrates the subject at great length, 
says, “ It is not only the most early, but the most authentic 
record extant, relative to the commerce of the ancients ." 6 

1 Yet Eusebius speaks of the crcc- * Volncy’s Travels, vol. ii. pp. 189, 

tion of Paulinus in very strong terms. 190. 

— Eccles. Hist. lib. x. cnp. 4. * Volney, tit sup, 

8 Ezck. xxvii. 6 Vincent, vol, iii. p. 622i • ' 
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The elevation of Tyre, however, is only brought to our no- 
tice, that we may be the more deeply impressed with the 
greatness of its fall. The splendour and majesty of the 
vessel replenished with every precious ware, are minutely 
described to us, that we may more signally mark the judg- 
ment of God upon her, when her rowers bring her into great 
waters ; when she is broken by the east wind in the midst 
of the seas ; when her riches, and fairs, and merchandise, 
and mariners, and pilots, and calkers, and the holders of her 
cargo, and all her men of war, and her company, are over- 
whelmed in the midst of the seas ; and when city and suburbs 
shake at the cry of her ruin, and pour forth their throngs, 
to devote themselves to wailing, lamentation, and mourning, 
because of her perdition. 

In the course of the night, also, we read most of the pro- 
fane historical and topographical notices of Tyre, which were 
contained in the books which we had taken with us for this 
part of our journey ; but they were of course far from ex- 
hausting a subject on which whole volumes have been and 
may be written. At present, I note only some of the more 
remarkable passages appertaining to the quondam capital of 
the Phenicians, particularly those which more or less bear on 
the prophetical testimony of scriptui’e. 

Little can be gathered from Sanchoniatho. He emerges 
merely from the darkness of heathen fable, and speaks 
■ of Hypsoranius, near the times of the progenitors of the 
human race, as inhabiting Tyre. When relating the legends 
of Astarte, or Ashtaroth, the daughter of Uranus, and one 
of the wives of Chronus, after the dismemberment of her 
husband, he proceeds thus : — “ But Astarte, called the great- 
est, and Demarous named Zeus, and Adodus, who is entitled 
the king of gods,, reigned over the country by the consent of 
Cronus: and Astarte put upon her head, as the mark of 
hpr sovereignty, a bull’s head : and travelling about the 
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habitable world, she found a star falling through the air, 
which she took up and consecrated in the holy island of 
Tyre : and the Phoenicians say that Astarte is the same as 
Aphrodite.” 1 To this identification of Astarte, as the Syrian 
Venus, we shall afterwards have occasion to allude. Hero- 
dotus, who informs us that he made a voyage to the Pheni- 
cian Tyre, refers to a shrine of the god Hercules, which he 
there inspected. “ It is richly furnished,” he says, “ with 
various offerings, and within it are two pillars, the one of 
refined gold, the other of an emerald, which by night shone 
with exceeding splendour.” He adds, “ while conversing 
with the priests of the god, I asked them how long it was since 
their temple was built by the Greeks : for they said that the 
temple was consecrated when Tyre itself was raised ; and that 
the foundation of Tyre took place 2300 years ago.” 2 This is but 
a slight exaggeration for a heathen priesthood. In the second 
book of Maccabees, reference is made to the quinquennial 
games celebrated at Tyre in honour of Hercules. 3 Josephus, 
when quoting from the Tyrian annals the correspondence 
which passed between Solomon and King Hiram, makes the 
latter ask corn for the timber which he agreed to furnish, on 
^he ground that the Tyrians were inhabiting an island. Euseb- 
ius, however, gives the letters of the Hebrew and Phenician 
monarchs in another form. 4 Josephus says that Tyro was 
founded 240 years before the temple of Solomon. 5 The fame 
writer, when noticing the attack made on Tyre by Shalma- . 
nezar, king of Assyria, according to the authority of Menander, 
who translated the Tvrian records into Greek, seems to dis- 
tinguish between Palsetyrus on the mainland, which sub- 
mitted to the Assyrian king, and Tyre itself, which stood out 
against him for five years, through the supplies furnished 

1 Sanchoniatho, in Cory’s Frag- 9 2 Mac. iv. 18-22. 

meats, pp. 0, 14. 4 Euscb. Praparat. x. cap. 88, 84. 

2 Taylor’s Herodotus, p. 124. 5 Antaq. Jud. viii. 8. 1. 
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from the cisterns which had been dug after it was cut off 
from the rivers and aqueducts . 1 He extracts various notices 
from the same authorities . 2 According to one of them, 

“ Nabuchodonesor besieged Tyre for thirteen years in the 
days of Ithobal .” 3 4 It was then that, — probably with refer- 
ence to the continental Tyre, — the prophecies of Ezekiel, 
intimating the terrible judgments to be executed upon the 
locality by that king, must have been exactly fulfilled, even to 
the extent of the town never being rebuilt on the site which 
it had occupied, or with its pristine grandeur A The subse- 
quent revival of the city, however, in an important form, was 
to be expected, and abused. “ It shall come to pass after 
the end of seventy years, that the Lord will visit Tyre, and 
she shall turn to her hire, and shall commit fornication with 
all the kingdoms of the world upon the face of the earth .” 5 
The historians of Alexander the Great, and others, give the 
particulars of the state in which ho found the city, and of 
the obstacles which it presented to his mighty force. He 
destroyed the Palmtyrus which ho found, and used its mate- 
rial to form a mound between the continent and the insular 
city, which submitted to him after a siege of seven months '. 6 
The Grecian general left Abdalonymus, or Bullouymus, or ft 
Strata, in possession of this place. After Alexander’s death 
the city, as well as other places in Phenicia and Syria, fell 
to the Seleucuhe. It stood a siege of fourteen months from 


1 Joseph. Antiq. Jud. ix. 14, 2. 

* Joseph, cont. Apion., 17, 18, 21, 

51 Ut su^ra, 21. 

4 Ezek. xxvi. 1-15. That the con- 
tinental Tyre was principally in the 
oye of the prophet, seems obvious from 
bis own language : — “ By reason of 
the abundance . of lus Horses tlieir dust 
shall cover th&e; thy walls shall shako 
at ttoonoUe of the horsemen, , and of 

the wheels, and of the chariots, when 

’ VOL. jf. 


lie shall enter into thy gates, as men 
enter into a city wherein is made a 
breach. With the hoofs of his horses 
shall he tread down all tliy streets.” 
— Ezek. xxvi. 10, 11. 

6 Isa. xxiii. 17. 

0 Diodor. Sic. xvii. 40, etc. ; Quint. 
Curt. iv. 218; Justin, xi. 10, 11; Ar- 
rian. Alex. ii. 10, etseq.; Strabo xvi. 
7 58; Joseph. Antiq. Jud. xi. 8, 8*. 
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Antigonus. On the conquest of Syria by the Romans, it 
came under their power; and in connexion with them it 
contended with Sidon for the supremacy. The Emperor 
Augustus deprived both places of their assumed dignity; 
but afterwards, as their coinage testifies, sometimes the one, 
and sometimes the other, was acknowledged as the metropolis 
of Phenicia. 1 The district of the country in which it was 
situated was visited by our Lord. 2 The apostle Paul landed 
at it on his voyage from Asia Minor, and finding disciples, 
tarried there seven days. 3 Christianity had its early 
triumphs in the place. Cassius is mentioned as its bishop 
at the close of the second century, in connexion with the 
council of Ccsarea. Paulinus, at the dedication of whose 
church Eusebius delivered his celebrated oration, 4 is the 
seventh in the lists of Lc Quien. 5 Jerome speaks of Tyre in 
his day, as the noble and beautiful city of Phenicia, and as 
having extensive commerce. It was probably in the early 
history of its Christianity that her merchandise and her hire 
were holiness to the Lord. 6 Its trade under the Muham- 
madan goveminent was considerable. It was taken by the 
Crusaders, a.i>. 1 1 24, at which time it was a place of very 
^considerable strength and importance ; and it remained in 
the possession of the Christians, different parties having 
the predominance within it, till the year 1291, when it fell 
under the power of the Saracens, under whose government, 
and that of the Turks, it declined to the wretched state in 
which it is described as being, by the travellers who visited 
it in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

10th May. — After presenting our host with an Arabic 
Testament and a couple of other books in the same language, 


1 Sec, for a notice of the coinage, etc. 
Reland. Palest, and Taylor’s Calmet, 
under Tyro. 

2 Mattli. xv. 21 ; Mark vii. 24. 

3 Acts xxi. 8, 4. 


4 Euseb. Eccjps. ITist. x. 4. 

6 Lc Quien, Oriens. Christ., tow. ii< 
col. 808, 804. 

6 Is. xxiii. 18. 
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which he had solicited from us, wo took our leave of him and 
of Tyro. On coming out at the gate, we examined the two 
fountains from which the town is at present supplied with 
water. All are agreed that they are not original springs, 
rising among the sands by which the island of Tyre is 
now united to the mainland, but that they are connected 
with some aqueduct running underneath the ground from 
the east. 

From the fountains we struck across the sands of the 
peninsula to its termination on the south-east, for about 
three-quarters of a mile. Our course then lay along the 
shore to the south. There appeared much culture in 
the vale lying to our right. About two miles from the 
south-east corner of the peninsula, we were opposite the 
celebrated fountains called the Ras el- Ain, lying less than a 
quarter of a mile to the east. We diverged to them, follow- 
ing the course of one of the mill-streams which issue from 
them. Though they have been particularly and accurately 
described by many travellers, they arc well worthy of inspec- 
tion. lake many similar fountains in Syria* they are very 
copious; and they arc doubtless fed by some underground cur- 
rents, issuing from the hills to the east. Small artificial tanks x 
have been built around them, not to act as reservoirs, — for the 
quantity of water which they afford is always great, — but for 
the purpose of raising the water to a higher level than the 
ground from which it issues. One of these called the Birkct or 
pool, par excellence , is an irregular octagon of strong masonry, 
about fifty feet broad, and declared by a native whom we 
found swimming in it, to be twelve fathoms deep. The 
streamlet issuing from it for the propulsion of a mill in its 
neighbourhood, we estimated at two yards, breadth and depth 
being added together. There arc the remains of an aqueduct 
leading from its east side to two of the adjoining cisterns. 
Ihose are nearly square in their form : and their broad mar- 
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gins above are united together . 1 The fourth cistern is small, 
and has an aqueduct of its own. 

In the neighbourhood of the fountains, and along the 
source of the streamlets proceeding from them, there are 
luxuriant bushes and plants, and some trees. Tho plain of 
Tyre to the northward is well watered, and very fertile. 
The description of this plain, and of the various fountains 
which it contains, which is given by Willermus, the Bishop 
of Tyre, is well worthy of notice . 2 Ancient Tyre is placed 


1 The description of the pools given 
by Maundrell is on the whole very 
correct : — “ The former/’ lie says, “is 
of an octagonal figure, twenty-two 
yards in diameter. It is elevated 
above the ground nine yards on the 
south side, and six on the north ; and 
within is said to be of an unfathom- 
able deepness, but ten yards of line 
confuted that opinion. Its wall is 
partly of no better a material than 
gravel and small pebbles, but conso- 
lidated with so strong and tenacious 
a cement, that it seemed to be all one 
en t ire vessel of rock . Upon the brink 
of it you have a walk round, eight 
feet broad. From which descending 
by one step on the south side, and by 
two on the north, you have another 
walk twenty feet broad. All this 
structure, though so broad at top, is 
yet made hollow, so that the water 
comes in underneath the walks, inso- 
much that I could not with a long rod 
reach the extremity of the cavity. 
The whole vessel contains a vast body 
of excellent water ; and is so well sup- 
plied from its fountain, that though 
there issues from it a stream like a 
brook, driving four mills between this 
place and the sea, yet it is always 
brimfull. On the east side of this 
cistern was the ancient outlet of the 
water, by an aqueduct raised about 
six yards from the ground, and con- 


taining a channel one yard wide. 
But this is now stopped up, and dry; 
the Turks having broken an outlet 
on the other side, deriving thence a 
stream for grinding their corn. 

“ The aqueduct (now dry) is carried 
eastward about one hundred and 
twenty paces, and then approaches 
the other two cisterns, of which one 
is twelve, the other twenty yards 
square. These have each a little 
channel, by which they anciently ren- 
dered their waters into the aqueduct ; 
and so the united streams of all the 
three cisterns were carried together 
to Tyre. You may trace out the 
aqueduct all along by the remaining 
fragments of it. It goes about onto 
hour northward, and then turning 
the west at a small mount wlidte 
anciently stood a fort, but now a 
mosque, it proceeds over the isthmus 
into the city. As we passed by the 
aqueduct, we observed in several* 
places on its sides, and under its 
arches, rugged heaps of matter re- 
sembling rocks. These were produced 
by the leakage of the water, which 
petrified as it fa is till ect from above; 
and by the continual adherence of new 
matter, were grown to a large bulk* 
— Maundr ell’s Travels, pp. 61, 62. 

2 “ The aforesaid city /was not only 
very strong, but also .Jhmous for its 
great fertility and riSbncss of «|hl ; 
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by Strabo at thirty stadia from the insular Tyre, in his 
course, which is to the south, and must, according to his 


for though it is situated in the sea, 
and is wholly surrounded by the 
waves like an island, yet it has a 
largo champaign without, and a plain 
adjoining it, of rich ground, and the 
best soil, affording many conveniences 
to its citizens ; which plain, though 
it may seem but small in respect of 
other regions, makes up for its little- 
ness by its great fertility, and com- 
pensates by its manifold fecundity, 
for boundless acres. Nor is it even 
confined by narrow bounds; for it 
extends to the south, in the direction 
of Ptolemais, for four or five miles, 
even to the place now commonly 
called the district of Scandarion ; 
and in the northern part it goes as 
many miles toward Sarepta and Si- 
don; whilst, where it is narrowest 
it is two, and where broadest, three 
miles. In this same (plain) arc 
many fountains from which issue 
clear and salubrious waters ; which, 
by their agreeable temperature, afford 
refreshing coolness during the iin- 
moderate heats. Of these the best, 
and the most famous, is that which 
Solomon is said to have extolled in 
liis Cauticles, as ‘ A fountain of gar- 
dens, a well of living waters , which 
flow with a rush ( impttu) from Le- 
banon.’ Although this has the origin 
its currents in the lowest part of 
the whole region, and not in the hills, 
like the l^ost of other fountains, but 
seems to gush out from the very 
bowels of the abyss, (abyssi cata- 
ractis) ; yet it has been raised aloft 
hy care and manual labour, and 
plentifully waters tlifl whole circum- 
jacent district, and by its beneficent 
presence renders it fit for mulufa- 
jious uses. It lias been raised ami 
nought to a height of ten cubits, by 


a wonderful construction of stone, 
resembling the hardness of iron; and 
that, which in its natural very low 
situation could not have been of much 
use, was raised by an artificial work, 
and renders itself useful to the whole 
district, and pours forth waters for 
the purpose of fructification. To 
those approaching it and receding 
from it, who behold the wonderful 
work, the exterior tower seems a 
mere eminence, and it does not pre- 
sent any appearance of a fountain ; 
but when the ascent to it is made, 
it seems like a reservoir of water, 
which spreads itself over the sur 
rounding district, through aque- 
ducts of the same height, but of won- 
derful strength. There are ascents 
by steps of the same solid stone, pre- 
pared fur those who wish to go to the 
top of it, by which horses also can, 
without difficulty, be taken to its 
summits. A vei*y great advantage 
is procured by its means to the adja- 
cent district; insomuch as it not 
only nourishes, by its great richness, 
orchards and gardens planted with 
fruit-bearing trees, but also canes, 
from which sugar (zaehara) is made, 
so excellent and necessary for *he 
use and health of men. From this 
place it is carried by merchants to 
all parts of the world. Alsu the 
most beautiful kind of glass is made 
from the sand which is collected in 
the same plain ; and is thence carried 
to the remote provinces, and affords 
material fitted for the finest vessels, 
and most remarkable for their trans- 
parency. On this account, the name 
of the city has been widely extended 
l > foreign countries, and procures 
rain, with a large return, to its 
agents.” lie goes on to say, that 
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notions, have been about the Ras el- Ain. 1 The site is scarcely 
one adapted for a city, though some detached suburb of 
Tyre may have been here, which Strabo may have supposed 
to have been the ancient town. Captain Ormsby marks 
traces of two temples at the Ras el- Ain. According to Dr. 
Robinson, they are remains of two factories for cloth, which 
the Pasha of Egypt had begun to erect. 

Several villages lie to the east of the Ras el- Ain. One of 
these called Kana, about three or four miles distant, has 
been recognised as the Kanaii of Asher, mentioned in Joshua 
xix. 28. It was visited by Dhanjibhfu in his journey from 
iSafed to Tyre, to be afterwards mentioned. 

Leaving the Ain, we rode along the shore to a small 
building where we halted to take breakfast. Here we wit- 
nessed large flocks of goats watering, under the direction of 
their herdsmen. The keepers made them move forwards 
and backwards to the water in parties, simply by their cry 
and peculiar whistle. As it was intended that our march 
fertile day should extend to Akka, we despatched* our morn- 
ing meal as quickly as we could. The principal observa- 
vations which we made on our onward movement along the 
coast, and over the two remarkable headlands, over which 
we had to pass, are the following : 

Near the commencement of the Ras el-Abyadh, or White 
Promontory, the Album Promontorium of Pliny 2 and others, 
we came to a number of small rivulets, where traces of 
mins are visible. The White Promontorv derives its name 
from the colour of its cretaceous slopes and strata, the rock 
here, as in other promontories jutting into the Mcditer- 


when assaulted by the Crusaders, 
Tyre was the strongest town, and 
best supplied, in the territories of the 
Prince of .Egypt, between Laodieea 
of Syria find the Lyhian desert. — 


Wilier. Tyr. lib? xiii. (Costa Dei per 
Francos, pp. 834, 835.) 

1 Lib. xvi. (p. 768, edit. Paris 1620.) 
1 Plin. Nat. Hist. v. 10. 
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ranean on the south, being the upper white chalk. Its as- 
cent is by a winding artificial road, — much worn, and very 
rugged and steep, though with steps to facilitate the pro- 
gress of the traveller, — ascribed to Alexander the Great, but 
probably, in its original form, more ancient than his day, 
and constructed to suit the land-transit of the Phenicians 
along the coast which was in their possession. This path 
frequently approaches the very edge of precipitous rocks, 
against which the waves are seen dashing below. An old 
fortlet, near the summit, lies to the right. This promontory 
may be cleared in twenty or twenty-live minutes, with bag- 
gage mules. About a quarter of an hour in advance of it, 
we came to some slight and obscure ruins at a fount called 
Skaiulcrhna, in the name of which is recognised the “ Mu- 
tatio Alexandroscene” of the Jerusalem pilgrim, and set down 
by him at twelve Roman miles from' Tyre. 1 

In advance of the place last mentioned, wo have remains, 
stretching along the shore for a considerable distance, of both 
a Roman road and aqueduct. Before arriving at the lias 
en-Nakurah, we pass a khan, at which travellers sometimes 
halt to receive refreshment, called the Khan cn-Nfikurah. 
The Riis en-Nakhfah, or “ Hewn Promontory,” resembles 
the White Promontory, with which, by many persons, it is 
confounded. We found a Turkish guard of a few soldiers 
stationed at another khan on its summits. We made a halt 
here for a few minutes, as we found a new scene presented 


1 Itin. Ilierosolym. (Wesscling, p. 
684.) 1'his locality is particularly 
mentioned by JMaundrcll. “ About 
one-third of an hour further, [from t ho 
White Promontory,] you pass by an 
heap of rubbish, clo to by the sca-sid?, 
being the ruins of the castle Scan- 
dalium, taking its name from its 
founder, whom the Turks fca’l Scan- 
tier. The ruin is one hundred and 


twenty paces square, having a dry 
ditch encompassing it; and from 
under it on the side next the sea, 
there issues out a fountain of very fair 
water. In an hour from hence you 
come to the sixth Capliar, called Na- 
cliera.” — MaumlrelFs Travels, pp. 
i)2 9 o3. See also Adrachomii Thoatr 
Ter. Sanct p. 7. 
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to our view, embracing the nearly level coast of the Medi- 
terranean to Akka and Haifa, bounded by the picturesque 
ridge of Carmel on the south. This ridge, it is well known, 
runs from the sea pretty much in the direction of south- 
east. Directly south of our position, it may be said, pro- 
perly speaking, to terminate, for its continuation afterwards 
is much lower than the ridge to the north-west. Of this 
last-mentioned part of Carmel, the highest points are near 
its middle, being, in the divergence of our compass, about 
two. degrees from one another. The coast road appears to 
lie much more inland than from Beirut to our present posi- 
tion. The village of el-Bassah lies at no great distance 
from us, S.E. by S. ; the Burj-Jadln S.S.E. by E. and Akka 
S.S.W., according to our compass. Various other villages 
are in sight, particularly on the western slopes of the wooded 
hills, bounding the plain of Akka to the east. The Ras cn- 
N ale u rah is supposed by some to be the Ladder of Tyre al- 
luded to by J osephus, and which he speaks of as a hundred 
stadia from Ptolemais on the north. 1 The White Promon- 
tory agrees best with the distance here specified ; but lie 
had probably in view the range of mountains nearly parallel 
with Carmel, with which they are both connected. 

Maundrell says, “ Having travelled about an hour in the 
plain of Acra, we passed by an old town called Zib, situate 
on an ascent close by the sea-side. This may, probably, be 
the old Acuzib, mentioned in Joshua xix. 29, and Jud. i. 31, 
called afterwards Ecdippa ; for St. Jerome places Achzib 
nine miles distant from Ptolemais toward Tyre, to which 
account we found the situation of Zib exactly agreeing. This 
is one of the places out of which the Asherites could not expel 
the Canaanitish natives/’ 2 This said Zib, whjch is now a vil- 
lage of no great magnitude, is, doubtless/ the place it is hero 

1 Joseph. Bell. Jud. lib. ii. cap. v 2. 8 MauudieH’s Travels, p. 63. 
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supposed to be. By Ptolemy it is called Ecdippa ; and it is 
mentioned by him as intermediate between Tyre and Ptole- 
mais. 1 It receives the same name from Pliny. 2 It stands 
close to a small brook, running into tlie sea from the east. 

Nothing very particular attracted our attention between 
Ez-Ztb and Akka, except various villages, most of which 
are inserted in the map, and the extensive aqueduct, gar- 
dens, and country seats, near Akka itself. The whole spa- 
cious plain of Alck& must have anciently been veiy fertile ; 
but it is now much neglected except in the vicinity of the 
villages, and near the town. 

Akka is the most regularly and strongly fortified town in 
Syria, the key to 'which it has long been esteemed ; and its 
appearance is formidable both at a distance, and in its im- 
mediate vicinity. It stands upon an angular promontory, 
jutting into the sea. The walls are in many places double, 
and those on the landside are protected by strong outworks, 
of mounds with facings of stone, which we observed were 
undergoing a process of repair or completion. We entered 
the town by the land port, which is at its south-east corner, 
passing the soldiery on watch, and various guard-houses 
and public buildings. We made inquiry for Mr. Finzi, the 
English consular agent, whom we found truly attentive and 
obliging, in providing everything for us that we needed, and 
giving u$ much of the information about the place which 
lie has accumulated. He procured lodgings for us at the 
Franciscan convent. 

12th*May 1843. — Mr. Finzi, who is himself an Israelite, 
introduced us to the Jews of Akka, at the houses of two of 
their principal men. They form but a small community of 
thirty families, .with from about 125 to 150 souls. They 
are, they told us, “ merchants, oilmen, dressers of cotton. 


Ptol. Gcog. lib. v. 


2 Plin. Nat. Hist. v. lib 
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pedlars, pipe-head manufacturers, fishermen, and confection- 
ers.” They are all Sephardim, having one small synagogue, 
built about nineteen years ago, and a school attended by 
twenty boys. Three or four of them read Arabic, which all 
of them more or less speak. They are visited frequently 
by Jews from other places in the Holy Land. They know 
of no Jews from Yemen having ever been in the country, 
though they have seen Jews from all other places. They 
complain much of the Turkish government, and also of the 
usage which they receive from the so-called Christian part 
of the population. One of their number had been lately 
severely wounded in a squabble. 

Mr. Finzi walked with us through the town. It is a large 
and flourishing place, with about eight or ten thousand 
inhabitants ; but the predominance of the military in it is 
everywhere apparent. The whole community of the place 
seems more or less devoted to procuring for them provisions 
and service. In one of the streets near the public buildings, 
we came upon two European tombs, the inscription on one 
of which we thought well worthy of being copied. It ran 
thus: — “ Sacred to tiie memory of Lieut.-Colonel Walker, 
R.M., C.B., who departed this life, the 8th December 1 840, 

AGED 58 YEARS — WHO FELL A SACRIFICE TO IIIS ZEAL FOR THE 
CAUSE IX WHICH IIE WAS ENGAGED, AND IN WHOSE LIFE AND 
CHARACTER THE VIRTUES OF THE HERO, THE PATRIOT, AND THE 
CHRISTIAN, WERE SO EMINENTLY CONSPICUOUS, THAT IT MAY BE 
JUSTLY SAID, IIE SERVED HIS MONARCH AND niS COUNTRY WITH 
AN ARDOUR EXCEEDED ONLY BY HIS PIETY TOWARDS GOD.” 

This monument, (will my readers believe it ?) has been con- 
siderably defaced and injured by the soldiers of the Sultan, 
in whose cause he valiantly fought, though^, not to the loss 
of life in action, yet to the loss of life through over-exertion. 

Most of the public buildings of the place are clustered 
together within the walls to the north-east of the town. 
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They consist of the castle, harams, diwans, hospitals, store- 
houses, and mosks. Of the last tho most remarkable is the 
mosk of Ahmad Pasha, Jezzar. It stands in the middle of a 
raised quadrangle, and is represented in the cut prefixed to 
this Chapter. It was much injured by shot when the town 
was taken in 1840, and it had not been repaired at the time 
of our visit. The greatest curiosity connected with it is the 
tomb of the tyrannical and cruel Pasha, whose name it 
bears. This monument is but a plain erection for such a 
dignitary. We had some difficulty in inducing the sheikh 
of the mosk to allow us to copy the inscription, which we 
esteemed very curious, but the potent promise of a Bakshish 
did the needful for us. It is as follows : — 

t ' j,* ‘i l _£snJ ! s 
aA * ^ j x i \ A, ft* 

mi 

,v 

This is thus to be interpreted : — “ He is the livinci one 
the immortal. — This is the tomb of him who requires mercy, 
who is needful of the forgiveness of the one forgiver, the 
llajx Ahmad Basha, the Butcher, ( J czzar.) On him be the 
mercy of the dear forgiver. a.[ii.] 1219 (a.d. 1804) on the 
17th Mfliharram].” 1 This singular man gloried in the title 
of Butcher, both in life and in death. A singular anecdote 

1 Basha is tho Arabic recommenda- English. In Egypt a dandy turmag&n* 
tion of the Persian P&sM. Tlie Arabs .'lias dragoman, describing Ins Muslim 
are prone to substitute the letter 13 -evotions to his master, very gravely 
for Jp when attempting even to speak says, I bray five times every day. 
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connected with him and his Jewish minister of finance, I 
elsewhere relate. 

From the public buildings of Akkfi, we wont to look at 
the defences of the town on the land side. The walls are 
remarkably strong. Before the outer ditch there is the best 
glacis which we had ever seen. The mischief caused by the 
terrific explosion of the powder magazine, when the British, 
Austrian, and Turkish fleets were firing upon the town on 
the 3d November 1840, for the expulsion of the Egyptian 
troops, is being fast repaired, by a great many workmen 
acting under the direction of Turkish officers. By tho ex- 
plosion now referred to, no fewer than two thousand soldiers 
of the army of Muhammad All were hurried into eternity, 
without a moment’s warning.” 1 The remnant of the Egyp- 
tian troops evacuated the town during the succeeding night. 

When we were standing on the ramparts, an Arab who 
was with us pointed to a mound opposite to us, exclaiming 
at the same time, Kardillan! Kardillan ! We were for some 
time at a loss to know what he meant ; but on his telling us 
that Kardillan was our “ own man,” we came to the conclu- 
sion that he had in his mental eye, however obscurely, f 

“ Richard, that robbed the lion of his heart, 

And fought the holy wars in Palestine 

whose valour and cruelty were so conspicuous when Akka 
was retaken by the Christians, a.d. 1191. This was the only 
allusion to the Crusades which we heard made by a native 
of the East during our long journey. The accounts of them 
by the Musalman historians and biographers, interesting 
though they be, are now but little read. Their evil effects, 
in a moral point of view, however, continue to be felt to this 
day. The exasperation and embitterment wjiich they caused 
in the whole Muslim world are incalculably great, and inju- 
rious to Christianity. 

1 For particulars, see Nautical Magazine, Jan. J 841 1 
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We did not visit the site of the church of St. Jean d’Acve, 
which formerly belonged to the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, and the name of which has already been applied to 
the city, though its ruins were pointed out to us. It is 
perhaps not improbable that the Turks, in their excavations 
about the town,, may have come upon ruins of the highest 
antiquity ; but they have too little of the antiquarian about 
them to take cognizance of what is most interesting to the 
folks of the West. The place is mentioned by the name of 
Acciio, so similar to that which it now bears, in Judges i. 31, 
in which it is said, “ Neither did Asher drive out the inha- 
bitants of A echo, nor the inhabitants of Zidon, nor of Aldab, 
nor of Achzib, nor of Hclbali, nor of Apliik, nor of Rehob,” 
doubtless the principal towns on the Phenician coast. It is 
sometimes called ''A/crj and Aeo by the Greek and Roman 
writers ; and sometimes Ptolemais, from the first Ptolemy 
of Egypt, by whom it was rebuilt and readorned. Under the 
name of Ptolemais, it is mentioned in the Apocrypha, New 
Testament, and Josephus. 1 For interesting historical notices 
of the place, I beg to refer my readers to Reland’s Palestina 
and Kitto’s Biblical Encyclopaedia. 

When we had satisfied, or sickened, ourselves with the view 
of the grandeur of Akka in a military point of view, we set 
out on a journey for the day, which we had resolved should 
extend merely to Haifa, on the other side of the bay, at the 
base of Mount Carmel, about eight English miles distant, 

following the encroachment of the shore. 

* 

In less than half-a-mile .after leaving the town, we came 
to the mouth of the rivulet Namaanf, commonly supposed to 
bo the Belus Amnis of Pliny, on the banks of which glass 
was first found. 2 The depth of water running over the sands 

1 1 Mac. v. 15 ; Acts xxi. 7 ; Joseph, PLoenice vocat.nr, fmitima Judrcns, 

Antiq. Jtul. xiii. 12, 2, etc. ' * intra mentis Carmeli radices paludciu 

, s ri ‘i‘y says, “ Pars est Syriac, quae habeas, qute vocatur Ceniteuia. Ex 
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of the beach, raised by the heavy waves of the wintry season, 
was only three or four yards. We learned nothing of the 
source or course of this stream, except from our map. 

We had a fine sandy beach as we proceeded. Inland, run- 
ning in a southerly direction, at the distance of a mile or two, 
a rocky ridge of no great height is seen. It runs down to the 
base of Carmel, to the place where the Kishon breaks through 
from the great plain of Esdraelon, which, from what we saw 
of it when passing through it, we ventured to suppose, has 
been at one time a lake, bounded by the hills of Samaria 
and Galilee, till it was drained by this Kishon. 

When wo passed the Kishon at its entrance into the sea, 
we found it a rapid stream, twelve yards wide and two feet 
deep. Its size and volume differ of course with the season 
of the year. Wo have only to look to the general contour of 
the hills and valley of which it forms the drainage, and rea- 
lize even the effects of a storm of thunder and rain, to under- 
stand the reference made to it in the song of Deborah and 
Barak : — 

“ The kings came and fought ; 

Then fought tire kings of Taanach by the waters of Megiddo ; 

They took no gain of money. 

• They fought from heaven ; 

The stars in their course.! fought against Sisera. 

The river of Kishon swept them away, * 

That ancient river the river Kishon.” 1 

The town of Haifa is in form an imperfect oblong, having 


ea crcditur nasci Bolus amnis quin- 
que M. p. spatio in marc perfluens 
juxta Ptolemnidem coloniam. Len- 
tils hie currit, insalubri potu, sed 
ceremoniis sacer, liniosus, varlo pro- 
fundus. Non nisi refnso mari liarc- 
nas fatetur, fluctibus enim volutatse 
nitcscunt, detritis sordlbus. Nunc ct 
a marino creduntur astringi morsu, 
non prius utiles. Quingcntorum est 
passuum non amp] his litoris spatiurn 


idque tan turn mult a per secula gig- 
nondo fuit vitro. Kama est, appulsa 
nave mcrcatorum nitri, cum sparsi 
per litus cpulas par ar out, nec esse 
cortinis attollcudis lapidum occasio, 
glebas nitri e nave subdidisse. Q«h 
bus accensis pe^mista harena litoris, 
transflucentes nobilis liquoris fluxisse 
rivos, et hanc fuissc origin em vitri. 
— Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. xxxvi. cap. 26. 
‘ Jud. v. 19-21. 
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a curvature to the south. It is surrounded by a wall, on the 
land side, with towers, but of no great strength. It has two 
gates, one on its western, and the other on its eastern side. 
We entered it by the former, ordering our tents to bo pitched 
on the beach near the latter. As soon as practicable we went 
to visit the Jews of the place, who had been expecting our 
arrival ; and we met with about sixteen adults, and some 
children, at the synagogue. They arc altogether but a 
small body, consisting only of fifteen houses, with a popu- 
lation of from forty to fifty souls. They arc all Sephardim, 
principally from the north of Africa. Rabbi Maimon ben 
Cliamo, from Morocco, is their ruler, reader, and butcher. 
They have a school of ten boys, taught by Jacob ben Simeon, 
which is greatly in want of books. They all understand 
Hebrew, and one of them reads Arabic. The population of 
Haifa, they told us, consists of about 500 Muslims. The 
Christians are more numerous, having about 200 houses. 
There are English, French, Russian, and Austrian consular 
agents resident at the place, because, in winter particularly, 
the ships which enter the bay of Altka find the safest anchor- 
age outside the town. 

Mr. Graham and I tried to get these Jews engaged in reli- 
gious conversation ; but they showed great backwardness to 
meet our views in this respect, more so, indeed, than any 
Jews with tvhom we had elsewhere met in any part of the 
. world. The moment that we took the name of the Messiah 
into our lips, four or five of them made their escape from 
our company. And yet wo were approaching the subject of 
His great; work in the manner the most gentle, as far as their 
views and prejudices were concerned. 

Trav . — Where do the Jews expect that the Messiah 
should appear V’ '* 

Jews .- — “ At Tiberias, and from thence he will go to 8a fed 
to reign, before he proceeds to Jerusalem.” 
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Trav . — “ On wliat account do you expect that the Messiah 
will first reveal himself at Tiberias ?” 

Jews . — “ That place was the sanctuary of the Jews after 
the des traction of Jerusalem.” 

Trav.— 1 But does not the prophet Micah say, ‘ But thou, 
Bethlehem-Ephratah, though thou be little among the thou : 
sands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto mo 
that is to be ruler in Israel, whose goings forth have been 
from of old from everlasting ?’ 

Jews . — “ What is this ?” 

Other Jews.—“ Bethlehem-Ephratah was the city of David. 
The prophet Micah intimates that the Messiah is to be de- 
scended of King David.” 

Trav . — “ You are making too great a limitation of the 
passage. It makes no mention of David. He had already 
lived and reigned before the prophet wrote. The contrast in 
the eye of the prophet, is between the littleness of Bethlehem 
and the greatness of tire ruler who was still to cbme out of it, 
even of that Divine personage, whose goings forth are not 
merely from David, but ‘ from of old, from everlasting.’ 
The whole Christian world believe that they have indisput- 
able historical evidence, that the Messiah has already 
appeared at Bethlehem.” , 

They listened to us with apparent uneasiness, whefifwc 
further prosecuted this interesting theme. I have oftciv no- 
ticed, that the more ignorant the Jews are, the mom 'are _ 
they indisposed, generally speaking, to have their unbelief 
opposed. 

None of these Jews seemed to have any acquaintance with 
the ancient history of Haifa. They were not even acquainted 
with Rabbi Benjamin's account of the place. This writer 
erroneously supposes it to be the Gittah-fiepher of Joshua 


1 Micah V. 2. 
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xiv. 13. It is referred to in the Talmud under the name 
of ns'n, in a passage in which it is said, that “ the purple fish 
is caught from the Tyrian ladder to Haifa.” 1 The place is 
not mentioned by Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, the author of 
the Itinerary of Antoninus Augustus, or the Jerusalem pil- 
grim. By Eusebius and Jerome, it is identified with the 
town of “ Sycominum,” mentioned by most of the writers now 
named. 2 * I think it more probably occupies the site of the 
“ Mutatio Calamon/' given in the Jerusalem Itinerary as 
twelve Roman miles from Ptolemais, while the “ Mansio 
Sicamenos” of the same work was three miles farther on. 3 
Ruins have been discovered along the shore about two 
Roman miles to the west of Haifa, which, in a plan of the 
Bay of Acre, published in the Nautical Magazine, have been 
marked as those of “ Porphyrion.” These ruins may be 
those of Sycaminos. Porpliyrion lay between Beirut and 
Sidon. 4 

After leaving the Jews, we took a walk along the shore 
to the west of the town, where wo observed several fishermen 
at work with the hand-net. They used no boats, but wading 
a few yards from the shore, they threw their instrument 
from its rolls and folds exactly as do the fishermen of India. 
In a few minutes they caught a sufficient supply for our 
dinner, which we had to-day at an earlier hour than usual, 
on account of the shortness of our march. 

, After dinner we left our tents for the ascent of Mount Car- 
mel, by a line directly south of Haifa. We passed through 
some very fertile fields and olive groves lying above the 


1 Tract. Sabbath. 26 a. Asher’s 
Benjamin of Tudel a, vol. ii. p. 78. 

s liieron. <le Situ, ot Nom. Loc. sub 
Japhet, (Jafthie.) 

8 Wesseling, p. 684. 

4 See above, p. 211. Witliamof 
^’ rc ’ ai >d Jacob do Vitriaous are, 
VOL. II. 


probably, the authors of the mistake 
of placin'' Porpliyrion near //aifTi. 
— Soo (lost a l)ci per Francos, pp. 
770. 1067. 

The Antoninian Itinerary makes 
Svenmina twenty-four miles from 
Ptolojmis. 
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town. As we advanced, we found a lateral gash in the hill, 
running in the direction of the promontory, which is of some 
magnitude. It js here that the best cultivated fields occur. 
Long before we got to the summits of the mount, we were 
in a thick jungle of brushwood, principally of prickly oak, 
mountain juniper, thorns, and grasses, intermixed with 
many beautiful odoriferous plants and flowers, growing most 
luxuriantly, 1 and well calculated to remind us of the ancient 
“ excellency of Carmel/’ 2 This jungle extends over the 
higher flanks and the summits of the hill, as far as we could 
see, and forms good lair for the leopards, which are here 
occasionally seen. The .Hebrew word Carmel means a 
“ garden/’ and the incidental allusions to the mount in 
Scripture, lead us to believe, that probably the whole hill 
was formerly laid out in the finest orchards, groves, and 
pastures. As the season advances, much of the verdure of, 
the hill passes away ; and comparing it throughout the year 
with what it once was, it may be said of it, that it is now 
stripped of its glory, even more than when exposed to the 
scorching blast of Sennacherib the “ plunderer — A 

“ The land mourneth, it languished, : , 

Lebanon is ashamed, it is hewn down ; - 

Sharon is like a wilderness, Jp- 

And Bashan and Carmel shake off [their leaves,]”® 

The highest point of Carmel, wo were of opinion, is 
fully 1200 feet above the level of the sea. This is the esti- 
mate of Schubert. 4 The view from it is exceeding^ grand- 
and beautiful, embracing the coasts of the Mediterranean 
between the White Promontory and Joppa, and inland the 
mountainous ranges of the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and 
the hills of Galilee, Samaria, Bashan, and Judah. With 
Carmel itself we have many interesting apd sacred associu- 

1 For & list of plants on the range 2 Isaiah xxsv. 2. s Isaiah xxxiii- 9- 

of Carmel, sec Schubert’s iteiso in 4 Schubert, Reise in das Morgen- 

das Morgenlnnd, dritter band, p. 212. land, ib. 
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tions, particularly connected with Elijah and Elisha. The 
Scripture portion most suitable for this mount is 1 Kings 
xviii. ‘ - 

W 

In our descent I made an awkward leap from a rock about 
five or six feet high, and seriously injured one of my knees 
by my fall. Mr. Graham and Dlianjibhai had great difficulty 
in getting me conveyed to our tents. 

13th May. — Finding myself almost unable to sit on horse- 
back to-day, we contented ourselves with moving up from Haifa 
to the convent of Mount Carmel. One of the fratres, who 
professed to have some knowledge of surgery, kindly dressed 
my knee. He poured, however, a most tormenting tincture 
into the excoriated part, which greatly impeded my move- 
ments for several days. When I put some questions to him 
about the present buildings of the monastery, ho said that I 
shouldlSnd an answer to them all in a paper, which he meant 
to present to me. The document, when I received it, I found 
entitled, “Temple et Hospice du Mont-Carmel,” and bearing 
the signature of M. Alexandre Dumas of Paris. The zeal of 
Jean-Baptiste* .^ijV^iich it speaks, may teach a’lcsson to those 
who labour in a bitter cause than that of establishing or 
maintaining a monastic institution. 1 


1 As the document of M. Dumas 
is one of a somewhat curious cha- 
racter, I here give a translation of 
the greater portion of it 
“ In 1819, brother Jolm-Baptist, 
who lived at Home, received a com- 
mission to set off 'to the Holy Land, 
to see, in h*i capacity as an architect, 
what means could be employed to 
rebuild the convent of Carmel. 


tors of Saint John. After the death 
of Christ, the monks who inhabited 
it passed from the written law to the 
law of grace. Three hundred years 
after, St. Basil and his successors 
gave to these pious monks particular 
rules. At the time of the Crusades, 
the monks abandoned the Creek ritual 
for the Roman; and from St. Louis 
to Bonaparte, the convent built upon 
the same spot of ground where the 
prophet set up his altar, was open to 
travellers of every religion and of 


u Since that time [of Elijah] Car- 
Mel lias remained in the possession 
of the faithful : Elijah left to Elisha 
Uot on ty his mantle, but also his 
grotto ; to Elisha succeeded thife son# 
°f the prophets* who are the ances- 




holy mountain had been coti- 
the worship of the Lord 
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Sabbath, 14th May. — We confined ourselves mostly to the 
convent, where we were permitted to attend to our own 


daring two thousand six hundred 
years, when Bonaparte came to be- 
siege Saint-Jean-d’Aere. Then Car- 
mel opened, as usual, her gates, not 
only to pilgrims and to travellers, 
but to the dying and the wounded. 
During intervals of eight hundred 
years, it had been visited by Titus, 
Louis IX., and Napoleon. 

“ These three reactions of the West 
upon the East were fatal to it ; after 
the taking of Jerusalem by Titus, the 
Roman soldiers laid it waste; after 
the abandonment of the Holy Laud 
by the Christians, the Saracens mur- 
dered the inhabitants; finally, after 
the defeat of Bonaparte before Saint- 
Jean-d’Aere, the Turks took posses- 
sion of it, massacred the wounded 
French, dispersed the monks, broke 
doors and windows, and left the holy 
asylum uninhabitable. 

There remained, then, nothing of 
the convent but some broken walls, 
aiul of the coin muni ty only a single 
brother, who had retired to Kaifa 
[//aifa,] when brother John-Baptist 
received from his general the order to 
go to Carmel, and to see in what state 
the infidels had put the holy lodging- 
house of Hod, and what were tlie 
means necessary for rebuilding it. 

“ The time was ill chosen. Ab- 
dallah- Pacha commanded for the 
Porte, and the minister of the Sultan 
bore a profound hatred to Christians; 
that hatred was still more increased 
after the revolt of the Greeks. Ab- 
dallah wrote to the sublime emperor 
that the convent of Carmel might 
serve as a fortress to his enemies, 
and asked permission to destroy it : 
it was easily granted. Abdallah had 
the monastery undermined, and the 
envoy ..of Rome saw' the final destruc- 


tion of the edifice which he had come 
to rebuild That hap- 

pened in 1821. There Was nothing 
more could be done for Carmel, go 
brother John-Baptist returned to 
Rome. 

“ Nevertheless, ho had not given up 
his plans. In 1826 he set off to 
Constantinople, and thanks to the 
credit of France, and to the recom- 
mendation of the ambassador, upon 
the entreaties of M. Alix. I)es- 
granges, interpreter to the embassy, 
who gave proof at that time of great 
ability, he obtained from Mahomed 
a firman, which authorized the re- 
building of the monastery. He then 
went again to Kaifa, and found the 
last monk dead. Then lie ascended 
alone the holy mountain, seated him- 
self on the remains of a Byzantine 
column, and there, with his pencil in 
his hand, the chosen architect for re- 
building the Lord’s house, he made 
the plan of a new convent, more mag- 
nificent than any of those .which had 
ever existed. Then after tMjirlun 
came the estimate. The estimate 
amounted to 350,000 francs. After 
the estimate was finished, this won- 
derful architect, who built thus in 
idea, without harassing himself' a 1 in 1 1 1 
the execution of it, went to the first 
house lie saw to ask for a, morsel of* 
bread for his evening repast. 

“ The next day lie began to think 
about finding the 850,000 francs ne- 
cessary fbr the accompU&limeut of his 
holy work. 

“The first tiling he thought of 
was to produce income for the 
community, which had not existed 
before ; he h&dhotieed at five hours 
distance from Carmel* and three from 
Nazareth, three mills, deserted either 
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devotional exorcises without disturbance. For a few minutes 
we looked into the church, to observe what the monks were 


in consequence of war, or because the 
water which moved them had been 
turned off. He searched so well, that 
at the distance of a mile lie found a 
•spring, which, by means of an aque- 
duct, he could make useful for his 
plans. Having made the discovery, 
and being certain that lie could put 
the mills in motion again, he set him- 
self to obtain them. They belonged 
to a fcimily of Druzes. . . . John- 

Baptist offered to rent from them 
this ground which they did not wish 
to sell. The chief agreed to that last 
proposal; the revenue from the mills 
was to be divided into three parts, 
one third for the proprietor, and the 
two other thirds for the occupiers. 

* “ For the occupiers were to be two ; 

one to employ his industry, and that 
was to be brother John-Baptist ; but 
it was required, that the other should 
produce the money necessary for the 
expense of repairing the mills, and of 
making the aqueduct. Brother J ohn- 
JJaptisfc, found among his friends a 
Turk whom he had known since the 
time of his first journey, he asked 
from him 9000 francs for his labori- 
ous undertaking; the Turk conducted 
him to his treasury,— for the Turks, 
who have neither rents nor industry, 
have to this day, as in the Thousand 
und one Nights, tops of gold and sil- 
ver. (!) John-Baptist took from it the 
Kum lie require^ ; he appropriated to 
the repay mefit of this sum the third 
of the profits of the miir, and thanks 
to the first deposit made by a Musul- 
uian, the architect could lay the 
foundation of Ids great undertaking ; 
there was no questioh about interest 
although it would require at lea &i 
twelve years before his share of . ho 
rent. would cover the advance just 


made to him by*the follower of the 
prophet. 

“ Very soon brother John-Baptist 
set out on his first excursion, leaving 
the care of the execution of his aque- 
duct and of the repairs of his mills, 
to an intelligent neophyte. Before 
leaving he wrote to those who wished 
to join themselves to the superior of 
the Eastern Carmelites, that they 
had only to come, and that in a short 
time a monastery would be built for 
tlicir reception ; then he travelled 
through the coasts of Asia Minor, the 
islands of the Archipelago, and the 
streets of Constantinople, everywhere 
asking charity in the name of the 
Lord; and after six months lie re- 
turned, bringing with him the sum of 
20,000 francs, enough to defray the 
first expenses of his building. In 
short, the day of the FCd*' Dieu , ex* 
actly seven years to an hour, after 
Abdallah-Paelia lut/l blown up the 
walls of the old convent, he laid the 
first stone of the new one. 

“ But by the end of the year that 
first sum was spent ; then brother 
John-Baptist set out again for Greece 
and Italy ; he returned a second time 
the bearer of a considerable sum, 
which brought new life to the monu- 
ment, which continued to grow, and 
which was now sufficiently finished 
to afford shelter. Lamartine, Taylor, 
Ohampmauiu, and Dauzatz, were 
lodged there on their journeys to Pa- 
lestine. 

“ It was in this way that brother 
Jolin-Baptist, without growing tired, 
though sixty years of age, carried 
on his work ; he set out and return- 
ed to Carmel eleven times. Dur- 
ing f hc six years occupied in those 
excursions, he visited an entire 
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about. One of them showed us a work, entitled “ Omcia 
Propria Sanctorum et Aliarum Festivitatutti' Ordinis Car- 
melitarum,” containing various lections and precations, which 
they are in the habit of using ; and particularly directed our 
attention, as Britons, to an account given under the sixteenth 
of May, of a certain friar, “ Simon Stokius Cantiae in Anglia, 
nobilissimis parentibus ortus,” whom they held to be a very 
paragon of an ascetic . 1 

I was unable to-day to leave the convent ; but Mr. Graham 
took a short walk in the neighbourhood, not in search of„the 


loca sancta of the monks, but 

hemisphere; he went to Jerusalem, 
to Damascus, to Bcyrout, to Tyre, 
to Sidon, to Jaffa, to Rosetta, to 
Alexandria, to Cairo, to Rama, to 
Tripoli in Syria, to Mount Lebanon, 
to Smyrna, to Malta, to Athens, to 
Constantinople, to Tunis, to Tripoli 
of Africa, to Syracuse, to Girgeuti, 
to Palermo, to Tarentum, to Al- 
giers, to Tunis, to Gibraltar; ho 
even went to Morocco. He went 
through the whole of Italy, all Cor- 
sica, all Sardinia, all Spain, part 
of England, and finally France, 
who, not wishing to be less pious 
than the rest of the world, contri- 
buted her share to this humane 
work, which assists or accomplishes 
the work of redemption. At this 
time brother John-Baptist has col- 
lected 230,000 francs. And now, 

. when you see this holy man pass, 
bow down, for there dwells in him, 
no doubt*, a faithful heart. 

“ At last the monastery of Mount 
Carmel is finished; 500,000 francs 
have been spent on this great and use- 
ful building. It is requisite, however, 
to add to it another building; to enclose 
it by a wall to protect the pious inha- 
bitants, and the travellers who lodge 
in it; from the attacks of wild beasts.” 


v T ith a view to catch a glimpse 

1 A brief account of this object of 
monkish admiration, as contained in 
the work which they put into our 
hands, is the following : — “ Simon 
Stokius Canti® in Anglia nobilissimis 
parentibus ortus, cum puer liberali- 
oribus disciplinis studerct, in sortem 
Domini electus est. Nam duodcci- 
mum annum agens, relictis parenti- 
bus, et spretis rebus fiimiliaribus ac 
mundi pompis, in solitudinem secessit, 
ubi in concavse quercus tvunco delit- 
escens, ab omni hominum commereio 
separates, tanto copiosius men tern 
pavit caelcstibus contcinplationis <le- 
liciis, quanto parcius corpus fovit 
terrenis alimentis : eo libentius habnit 
cum sanctis comraunionem, quornrius 
cuni hominibus colloquium. Jejuniis 
adeo deditus erat, ut aquam frigidam 
tantummodo biberet, herbis, radici- 
bus, et pomis silvestribus vesccretur. 
Quem vitae rigorem leniebat nou nuu- 
quam Deus canum ministcrio, qui statis 
diebua ad Simonem acQurrcntes, pa- 
ncm ei unde jejuna membra resocilla- 
ret, afferebant, Sedebat solitarius to 
arbore ; orabat aesiduus profunda 
fundens strap iria, dormiebat raris- 
sime et carnem vepribus construc- 
tam, spinaruib ver^ribus subjiciebat 
spirituM.” ; 7 « 
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of the mount so hallowed in the sacred records. He did, I 
believe, however, find his way to the monkish “ grotto and 
garden of Elias.” Dr. Pococke says, that the monks give the 
denomination to the latter place which it bears, “because they 
find many stones there, resembling pears, olives, and, as they 
imagine, water melons .” 1 The monks say that these “ petri- 
fied fruits,” as they call them, are the consequence of a curse 
of the prophet, in punishment of the proprietors of the gar- 
den, who refused to allow him and his disciples to partake 
of their fruit. These stones are what are called by others 
lapides Judaici. I picked up considerable numbers of them 
in the cretaceous strata both of the Holy Land and the 
desert. They consist merely of fossile echini, and their 
different detached spines and processes. 

loth May. — We took a few bearings from the convent, 
which may be of use in the revision of the map of the Holy 
Land . 2 We also framed a table of the different places lying 
to the south of Ptolemais, and extending to Joppa, which are 
mentioned in the olden geographical works, for use in our 
journey to the latter place. This I may here insert : — 

JTOr.EM.KI riKOOHAl’IIIA, LIB. V. ANTONIN. AUG. ITIN. Ill \KR A HI I'M H1ER0S0LYM. 

Ptolemais, 60 50. 33 0. Ptolemaidam. Ci vitas Ptolemaida. 

Mutatio Calamon, m. xii. 

Sycamines, 65 60. 32 66. Sycainina, M.r. xxiv. Mansio Sicamenos, m. iii. 

Uarmelus Mons, 66 36, 82 66. Ibi est Mons Carmel us, 

etc. 

Mutatio ce-rta, m. viii. 

Dora, 66 30. 32 40. Wines Syria et Pal . 

Chersei Flu. Ostia, 66 20. 32 36, 

Caesarea Stratonis, 66 15. 32 30. Coesarea, m. p. xx. 8 Civitas Caesarea Palesti- 

na, id est Judaea, m. viii. 

Apollonia, 66. 32 15. Fit a Tyro Crosarcaxa 

Joppe, 6540. 826. Falestiuam, m. 73. 4 

After breakfast we started from the convent, and had a 

1 Pococke’s Description of the East, E.S.E. 

book i. chap. 16. . ' ’Athlit, N.N.E. E. 

* The White Promontory, N.N.E. | E. 3 Wending, p. 150. 

• ’AkM, N.13, " v 4 Wesscling. p. 584. 
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tremendous march of fourteen hours and a half, extending 
as far as the village of Mukhalid. * 

Our road lay along the shore, occasionally taking Us 
inland, however, to avoid the heavy sands, which are fre- 
quently blown up in mounds, partially covered with hushes. 
The range of Carmel is highest in its northern parts; and it 
gradually declined to the east of us as we proceeded south. 
The valley intervening is from about half a mile to a mile 
broad, and is mostly under cultivation. A ledge of rocks 
occurred between the valley and the sea before we reached 
the Castellum Peregrinorum, or Atlilit. A path is cut 
through this ledge, which we followed to the ruins. In 
those of them with which we first came in contact, several 
Arab families were burrowed. They gave us a cordial wel- 
come, expecting, no doubt, that we should give them a 
“ consideration/’ while we explored the adjoining antiquities. 
The Castellum, properly so-called, occupies a small promon- 
tory, a little bay being on its southern side. The ruins of a 
town and fort arc still conspicuous. They are of great 
strength and extent, many walls, arches, and vaults, being still 
standing, and granite pillars being here and there strown 
about. The remains of a church on the western side are 
well worthy of observation. We had the pleasure of finding- 
engaged in the examination of them, Mr, Consul Young from 
Jerusalem, returning from his convoy of the Prussian prince, 
Albert, who, after^visiting the Holy City, had sailed up the 
coast in an English steamer from Yfifa to Akka, from which 
he had proceeded to visit Nazareth and Tiberias, lie 
showed us a Roman coin which he had just picked up from 
one of the heaps before us. We were agreed that the style 
of the architecture indicates a Christian origin of the dif- 
ferent erections. They are not mentioned in the ancient 
itineraries, butthey are frequently alluded to in the times 
of the Crusades, and in later ages. 



CASTELLUM PEREGRINORUM — DORA. 24 <9 

'• t 

The low ridge of rocks running nearly parallel to the 
sea, continue# for some time after the traveller leaves the 
Castellum Peregrinorum. There is a good deal of drift-sand 
lodged about it, in connexion with which much jungle occurs. 
From the rook itself excavations for building have at various 
places been made on an extensive scale. Mr. Buckingham 
thinks that these excavations may have been the dwelling- 
places of the Ganaanites, previous to their expulsion by the 
Israelites j 1 but wo observed nothing connected with them 
which seemed favourable to this opinion. The rock is the 
same as that used at Jerusalem and B&albek for architec- 
tural purposes ; and stones may have been taken from it to 
a great distance, to those towns especially where the pre- 
vailing rock is the friable upper chalk . 2 

Continuing our journey to the south, we found the villages 
of Sarafand, Kafr An, and Hadharah, occupying their respec- 
tive sites, much as they are represented in the map. A 
considerable number of more villages than have been there 
entered, however, are seen on the heights inland: Tanturah 
is close to the sea. It has been recognised by many travel- 
lers as the ancient Dora, or -vn, of Scripture ; 3 * the “ Dora 
upon the sea” of the book of Maccabees and the Dora of 
Josephus . 5 Its situation seems to agree pretty well with 
the Dor, the remarkable ruins of which are placed by Je- 
rome nine miles from Ctosarea on the way to Ptolemais . 5 
• In the Peutingerian tablet, its name is given as Thora, of 
which Tanturah may be a corruption. Only a few wretched 
houses are**to be found .at Tanturah, situated near a small 

1 Buckingham’s Travels iu Pales- 
tine. p. 123: 

2 We Were told at *tlie Castellum, 
tliat material is oven now being car- 

ried from it to ’Akkd, to repair the 

fortifications there. 

1 Josh. xvii. il ; 1 Kings iv. 11 ; 


Josh. xi. 2: xii. 28; Judg. i. 27; 
1 Ohron. vii. 2U. 

* 1 Mae. xv. 11. 

5 Joseph. Antiq. v. 1. 22 ; viii. 2. 8 ; 
xlii. 12; xiv. 10, &c. 

* Hierun. Onoiafcst. sub. voe. Dor, 
et in Kpitaphiu Pnuhc. 
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bay. There are considerable masses of ruins at the place. 
From the references made to Dora in Scripture, it Seemsi to 
have been early a place of considerable importance. It was 
one of the towns which Manasseh had in Issachar^ but the 
inhabitants of which that tribe could not originally drive 
out. Its king was smitten by Joshua. It was the residence 
of Ben-Abinidab, the son-in-law of Solomon, and one of his 
twelve commissariate officers, and was probably at this time 
one of the ports of the Israelitish kingdom . 1 - . 

The jungle which I have already noticed continues along 
the shore south of Tanturah to Kaisarxyah, or Gssarea of 
Palestine. Two small streams occur, the Nahr Belka and 
the Nahr Zerka. The latter is the larger of the two, and, as 
commonly supposed, is probably the Cliersei Flumen of 
Ptolemy . 2 Dr. Pococke supposes that it may be the crocodile 
river of Pliny, near a . town of the same name of Strabo . 3 

On our arrival at the site of Ciesarea, we made a halt for 
about half-an-hour. The ruins are very extensive lying along 
the shore to the north, where there aro some remains of 
aqueducts. The wall of a fort, surrounded by a moat, still 
remains in tolerably good order. This Irby and Mangles 
suppose to be of Saracenic architecture . 1 The ruins within 
it consist of foundations, arches, pillars, and great quantities 
of building material ; but there is nothing distinctive about 
them. Various columns and masses of stone are seen lying 
in the sea close to the shore. The only considerable pile of ■ 
building standing is at the southern part of the fort, where 
travellers enter the gate to get a supply of water for them- 
selves and cattle. At this place we observed only a soli- 
tary human being ; and there are now not more than one 

1 1 Kings iv. 11. 4 Irby and Mangle#'* Travels in 

* See above, p. 247. Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and Asia Minor 

8 Plin. Nat. Hi|$. t. 17: Strab. p. 189. 

Oeog. xv. 758; Pococke, i. 15. 
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or two familes of herdsmen occasionally to be found at the 
Roman capital of Judea. Were either the Grecian Strato, 
who first marked the place by his tower, or Herod the Great, 
who built the city in a style of the greatest magnificence, 
and formed the breakwater necessary for constituting it a 
port, to raise his head, he would be astonished at the doings 
of the ruthless hand of man, and the still more potent hand 
of time, the great Destroyer. 

Josephus gives us ample and particular details of the 
founding of the city by Herod the Great, and notices 
many curious circumstances connected with its dedication to 
Caesar Augustus, and its early history . 1 It is mentioned in 
the New Testament in connexion with circumstances and 
events of great interest. Philip preached in all the cities 
intermediate between Ashdod and Caesarea . 2 The apostle 
Paul was brought down to it from Jerusalem on his way to 
Tarsus, when the brethren were inducing him to escape from 
the violence of the Grecians who had been irritated by his 
reasonings . 8 It was the residence of Cornelius the centu- 
rion, the first Gentile convert . 4 It witnessed the judgment 
of God inflicted on Herod Agrippa, when, — probably in the 
magnificent amphitheatre erected by his father, — he was 
smitten by the angel of God, when glittering in the gor- 
geous display of his royal apparel, and rejoicing in the ido- 
latrous plaudits of the maddened multitude . 5 Paul concluded 
at it his voyage from Ephesus, and there saluted the church . 6 
This apostle made it a landing-place on a similar occasion, 
when lyg? took up his abode for a time with Philip the Evan- 
gelist? He was sent to it by Claudius Lysias to appear 
before Felix, in whose presence he uttered the noble speech 

5 Joseph Antiq. xv.9, 6, etc., (see 4 Acts x. 1, otc.; xi. 11. 

Iudox.) * , . 5 Acts xii. 19-211. 

a Acts viii. 40, 4 Acts xviii.^H. 

. 9 Acts ix. 80, T Acts xxi. 8, 1(>. 
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which made that governor tremble. 1 H&re he was imprisoned 
for two long years, till he was called forth to plead hiii 
cause before Festus and Agrippa. 2 From Caesarea he sailed 
to imperial Rome, to finish, at that centre of influence and 
of power, his wondrous testimony to the cause of Christ. 3 * 
A Christian Council was held at Cmsarea, a.d. 1$8 A Euse- 
bius, the celebrated historian of the Church, was one of its 
bishops. From its connexion with the Roman government, 
it early claimed ecclesiastical superiority over Jerusalem, 
where the patriarchate, however, was afterwards established.® 
The Samaritans attempted to drive the Christians from it 
in the year 484. A mob of the Jews and Samaritans resi- 
dent at it took place in the year 548. Another sedition of 
the Samaritans took place in the second year of Justinian, 
in consequence of some of their number having been con- 
verted to Christianity. 6 When the Khalifs, with the Sara- 
cens, invaded Syria in the middle of the seventh century, it 
was still, under the eastern Roman empire, the capital of 
Palestine, and Constantine, the son of Iieraelius, was sta- 
tioned there with forty thousand men. After doing his best 
in the field at several places on the coast, — to use the words 
of Gibbon, — “the defenceless citizens solicited their par- 
don with an offering of 200,000 pieces of gold;” and “ Syria 
bowed under the sceptre of the Caliphs seven hundred years 
after Pompey had despoiled the last of the Macedonian kings.” 7 
Caesarea is often mentioned bv the historians of the Crusades. 8 
Rabbi Benjamin, who erroneously identifies it with Gath of 
the Philistines, speaks of it as “ a city very elegant and 
beautiful, situated on the seashore.” He found resident in 

1 Acts xxiii. 24 ; xxiv. 5 £ U9( .b. Eccles. Hist. lib. v; oap. 

2 Acts xxv. 20. 22, et seq. • 

3 Acts xxvii. 1. 6 Roland. Palest., p. 673. 

* Euscb. Kcclesiast. Hist. lib. v. cap. 7 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, chap- li* 

23, etc. * Gcsta Dei per Francos, p. 272, 

316, 396, 404, 742, 908, 1067, etc. • 
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it' ten Jews and two* hundred Cutheans or Samaritans . 1 
Ednsi describes it as a very large town, surrounded by a 
suburb,; and defended by a strong citadel . 2 It is mentioned 
by Abulfeda as overthrown . 3 The history of its decline and 
total ruin may be tolerably well collected from the incidental 
notices of succeeding travellers. 

Continuing our march south of Cesarea, we passed the 
Nahr Akhdhar, and the Nahr Abu Zabfirah, running into 
the sea from the cast. We were weary and worn when we 
arrived at the village of Mukhalid. It stands on a rising 
ground; and we found none of its inhabitants moving about 
but the dogs. The barking of some of them at length roused 
one or two of the people." They recommended us to pitch 
our tents at the remains of a considerable erection near a 
well, to the cast of the village, which we were most happy 
to do, to obtain some rest after our long and most fatiguing, 
and to me, — owing to the injury which I had received at 
Carmel, — painful march. 

Kith May. — On getting up this morning, we had a fine 
view of the extensive plain of Sharon between the sea and 
the range of hills now much removed to the east. At pre- 
sent it affords abundance of excellent pasture, though it is 
much choked with thorns and thistles. Groves of oak aro 
here and there apparent. Mr. Buckingham, whose travels 
in these parts wo had found more accurate, on the whole, 
than they are commonly reputed to be, considers Mukhfdid 
to be the site of Antipatius. Surely, if he had read the 
article oi^Antipatris in Roland, he would never have hazarded 
that , opinion# Prokescb, in his journey from Ratnlah to 
Nazareth, notices a village in the plain north of the Aujah, 
called Kafr Saba , 4 and the coincidence of this name with 

1 Asher’s Benjamin of Tuclola, p. fio. * Boise in lleiligo Land, 1820, p. 

2 Edrisi, par Jaubert, p. 348. 125 etc. 

8 A bulled. Mb. Syr. p. 80. 
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that of Kcufrapaafia or Xafiap&fia, according to Josopkus 
the original name of the place where Antipatris wag built, 4 
has been noticed by Von Raumer. 2 Though the site Of thia 
village of Kafr Saba has not yet been definitely fixed, no 
doubt is now entertained that it is the veritable Antipatris," 
several times mentioned by Josephus, and once in the New 
Testament. 3 Iam inclined to think that Kafr S&ba must 
stand in some of the Wadis near the source of the Nalir 
Arsfif, as Josephus speaks of it as being well-watered and 
fertile, with groves of large trees and a stream flowing around 
it. The Crusaders 4 thought that they had found it at Arsfif, 
now a ruined village, which we passed on our right, and which 
i3 now generally admitted to be near the site of Apollonia. 5 . 

Our road from Mukhalid was considerably inland. The 
prevailing rock of the great plain of Sharon we noticed to he 
tertiary sandstone ; and of course it must have been re- 
covered from the ocean, long after the cretaceous hills by 
which it is bounded on the east. The soil, generally speak- 
ing, is light and loose ; but, nevertheless, it has a consider- 
able covering of vegetable mould. The mounds running 
parallel to the sea have evidently been formed by drift-sand. 
The plain, in general, I should think admirably adapted for 
crops of grain. We noticed in it large plots of ground, here 
and there, prepared for the rearing of melons and cucumbers. 
The wood of the plain, which is abundant, is deciduous oak. 
On our leaving Mukhalid, we observed it in the form of the . 
tree ; but before we had got half-way to Yafa, it had dege- 
nerated to the bush. East of Arsfif, we came to several 
marshes with gigantic reeds and rushes. We observed a 
man wading through one of them, with a view to catching 

Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 16, 1. 8 Acts xxiii. 31. See Robinson’s 

2 Yon Raumer, Palastina, pp. 144, Researches, vol. iji. pp. 46-47* 

4G2. See also his Beitrage zur Bibli- * Qesta Dei per Francos, p. 774, etc, 

schen Geographic, p. 10. 5 See above, p. 247. 
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leeches, which he allowed to adhere to his legs. We break- 
fasted at one of them, near a small village not on our maps, 
iifipied el-Failak. 

We passed to the east of el-Haram Ali Ibn Aleim. The 
road, a little |n advance of this place, goes nearly directly 
south to an old bridge ewer the Nahr el-Aujah, or “ crooked 
river," by which we crossed that sluggish and dark stream, 
which we could not have forded. We nearly lost one of our 
horses in the mud of a streamlet running into the Aujah on 
the south side. 

Keeping along the southern bank of the Aujah, and near 
some old mills, we came to a herd Of young buffaloes, which, 
in this part of the country, are reared in considerable num- 
bers. A little further on, we were at an encampment of 
thirty-five tents of the Jamusfyah Badawm, or Buffalo Bada- 
wfn, so called from their ruminant property and charge. 
Their women were most happy, in consideration of a few 
piastres, to give us a supply of milk. We noticed in them, 
however, a degree of unfeminine harshness and impudence, 
which we had not hitherto seen exemplified by their sex in 
our extended peregrinations. 

The road where it leaves the Aujah leads to the south- 
west to Joppa. Before reaching that ancient town and 
port, we came upon some sand-hills at a little distance from 
the shore. Between them and the town there are most 
. beautiful and excellent gardens, from which an abundant 
supply of fruit was forthcoming to us, as soon as wo had 
pitched ojir tents near the eastern gate. 




CHAPTER XX. 

JOURNEY FROM JOPPA TO JERUSALEM AND ITS NEIOHBOURHOO|k 

$ 

17th May. — Joppa, now Yafa, — a mere modification of it 
Hebrew names '-.c* and sis;, — stands on a rocky kill of an ok 
long sl’.ape, the houses and streets regularly rising above on< 
another in tiers, according to the elevation of the differem 
strata forming the site of the buildings. Neither the house* 
nor the walls of the place are by any means so despicable as 
they are often represented to be. We entered the town by the 
eastern gate, near which there is a cistern highly ornamented 
in the Saracenic style, and with an Arabic inscription. In 
the bazar we found a great profusion of fnlit, the produce of 
the neighbourhood. The best buildings, including the prin- 
cipal magazines of the merchants, lie along the side of the 
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town contiguous to the sea, where were planted most of the 
guns by which it is protected. Among these buildings are 
the abodes of the European consular agents. The Francis- 
can convent is not large, and it has only a few monks, who 
attend to the accommodation of the pilgrims of the Romish 
Church, who land at the place, or visit it in the course of 
their excursions. The Creek convent is still smaller. The 
Armenian convent is the hospital in which Bonaparte 
poisoned his sick soldiers. The -harbour, which is close to 
the town, is surrounded by rocks, and is quite inadequate to 
afford shelter to vessels of any considerable size. We ob- 
served some small craft in it, whiofc were frequently tossed 
about, owing to a swell produced by a stiff breeze from the 
west. 1 

The Jews at Joppa were the only class of its inhabitants 
with whom, last night and this morning, we had any par- 
ticular intercourse. They form a small but respectable 
community, of twenty-six families, with 120 souls, an insig- 
nificant portion of the population of Joppa, which, exclusive 


1 The harbour of Joppa,” says one 
well acquainted with it, and whose 
notes on the Holy Land, though little 
known, are often singularly accurate, 
extends from north to south, is close 
to the town, surrounded with rocks, 
and has two entrances, one to the 
north, which is the widest, but dan- 
gerous, as there arc sand-banks ; the 
other to the west is narrow, of about 
ten feet in breadth, and the same 
depth, and dangerous iu boisterous 
weather, -as it is among the rocks. 
The whole breadth of this harbour 
on the north part, is about twenty 
yards, but is unfit fey any vessels 
to ride, for two reasons, one for 
being exposed to the high winds, the 
other for not having sufficient dentil 
of water. The southern part of it is 
VOL. ii. 


from ten to sixteen yards wide, and 
safer than the first, as it is defended 
on the west side by high rocks, on 
the south by the wall of the town, on 
which is a battery of three sixteen- 
pounders, and ou the north by an 
angle of the mole : t-lie depth of it at 
low-water does not exceed six feet, 
and at higli-water about ten ; if this 
part was to be cleared up, perhaps 
fifteen or eighteen vessels at the most, 
of a hundred and fifty tons, but not 
heavier burden, might ride close to 
each other, for the bottom, of the har- 
bour is one piece of rock, which ap- 
pears in some parts at low- water.” — 
Letters to Fordyee by 5$. L[usignan], 
vul. ii. p. 70. This may be compared 
with Joseph. Bell. «Jud. iii. 0, 2-4. 
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of the military, may be reckoned at 5000 souls. They are 
principally, they said, from the north of Africa, ami have 
settled in Yafa during the last eight or ten years. Their 
chief is Rabbi Judah, who presides in their small synagogue, 
in which the Sephardim liturgy is used. They have a school 
with ten children, to which we presented a copy of the He- 
brew Scriptures. Most of them are, by occupation, mer- 
chants, shop-keepers, carpenters, and weavers of silk. They 
are frequently called upon to exercis^p the rites of hospitality 
to their co-religionists, who engage in the pilgrimage of the 
tombs. We found with them two Jews from Egypt, and one 
from Baghdad. The latter told us, that in his native town 
and its vicinity, there are altogether 20,000 Jews. He also 
brought to our notice a small community of the Karaim at 
lift, near Baghdad. In the course of our conversation with 
these Israelites, we found them much offended by the idola- 
try of the eastern Christians. They were pleased to find us 
cherish as great an abhorrence of it as themselves. We 
were glad to be able to assure them, that the use of images 
in the worship' of God is entirely discarded by the British 
churches. We put the question to them, “ To what Tarshish 
do you think the prophet Jonah attempted to go when he 
set sail from Joppa?” Their reply was satisfactory enough, — 
“ To Tarsus of Cilicia.” 

We observed no remains of antiquity about Joppa. Yet 
we know that it is one of the most ancient of towns. It is 
first mentioned in Joshua xix. 4(>, as, with its adjoining towns, 
part of the lot of Dan. It next appears as the place at which 
the floats of wood from Lebanon for the building of the temple 
were landed. 1 The “ sea of Joppa” was that to which the 
cedars of Lebanon, destined for the repair of the temple, 
were also brought. 2 It is not without mention in the classi- 
cal writers. Some of them say that it derived its name 


1 2 Cliron. ii. 10. 


- Ezra iii. 7. 
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from Jape, daughter ofiEolus, and the wife of Cepheus, its 
founder. According to Pliny it existed before the deluge . 1 
The same author and others say, that it was on this shore 
that Andromeda was rescued by Perseus from the sea- 
monster . 2 3 They probably allude to some legendary perver- 
sion of Jonah's deliverance from the fish’s belly . 8 Joppa is 
mentioned in the book of Maccabees , 4 * and it is referred to 
by Josephus.® It is mentioned in the New Testament, par- 
ticularly in connexion v^th Peter’s tarrying many days with 
Simon the tanner . 6 

Jerusalem is commonly held to be about thirty-two or 
thirty-three miles from Joppa. €*his distance we thought 
of accomplishing in two marches. The first of them extended 
only to Ramlah, about eight or nine miles to the south-east. 
We were unwilling to sleep in any exposed town farther to 
the east, and especially among the hills, the inhabitants of 
which are frequently very troublesome to travellers. 

The gardens of Joppa extend for a considerable distance 
outside the town. The road penetrating them is bounded 
by a hedge of the cactus, overhanging which,’ at some places, 
are many fine sycamore, and orange, and other fruit trees. 
On leaving them we have various plantations, or dottings, 
of olive trees, which more or less continue all the way to 
ltamlah. The plain is decidedly sandy, and the word Ram- 
lah itself means “ sand." It is rather slightly undulating 
than level, and there is a general rise in it to the east. A 
good part of it is at present neglected as far as cultivation 
is concerned. The villages of Yasur, Kabab, and Beit-l)ejan 


1 Joppe Phoenician, antiquior ter- 

iwum inuudatione, ut fernnt. — Plin. 
flat. Hist. v. 18. * 

3 Plin. Ibid. 

Even Jerome says. “ Hie locus 

'' st quo usque hodie saxft thon- 

strantur in litore in quibus Andro- 


meda relignta Persei quondam sit 
liberata prtesidio.” — Comment. Jon. 
cap. i. 

4 2 Maoc. xii. IS. &e. 

« Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 18, 10; iii 
8. 8. &c. 

8 Acts ix. 80, 12. 43 : x. 5 : xi. 5. 
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occur on the road ; and those of Safarfyali and Sarafarid , 
are respectively seen to the right and left. Elevated ground, 
according to the general rule of the country in ancient and 
modem times, has been chosen for their site. None of these 
places, with names corresponding to them, occur in Scrip- 
ture ; but most of them probably stand on old sites. Yasiir 
may be some Jazer or Hazor ; and Bcit-Dejan is, doubtless, 
a Beth-Dagon, probably, as suggested by.Dr. Robinson, the 
Caphar Dagon placed by Eusebius and Jerome in the region 
between Diospolis (Lydda) and JamniaJ Sarafand or Saf- 
arfyah is the city described by Reland, as “ urbs Palestine 
episcopatu insignis,” and of which be collects several notices. 2 

About a quarter of a mile from the town is the celebrated 
tower of Ramlah, about 120 feet in height. We repaired to 
it, — leaving the road, and passing through several cultivated 
fields and olive groves, — before entering into the town. It 
stands in the middle of a quadrangular enclosure. It is 
in appearance something like the Gothic tower of a church 
or cathedral ; but an external gallery near the top, — to 
which the ascent is by a staircase within, — seems to indi- 
cate that it must have belonged to a Muhammadan mosk. 
The arches of its windows are of Saracenic architecture.;? 
We observed the stone over the door noticed by Dr. Robin# 
son, which contains an Arabic inscription, bearing the date 
of A.n. 710, corresponding to a.d. 1310. 3 The mosk, to which 

Kalaw&n, (who was restored -to the 
throne of Egypt in a.d. 1310 ,) huilt 
here a minaret, unique fo* its lofti- 
ness ami elegance, which was finished 
in a.h. 718- This allows eight years 
for the completion of the work. The 
same writer informs us, that the an- 
cient mosk with which this minaret 
was connected, was situated outside 
of the town, and surrounded by many 
tombs. In his day it w ns known a* 


1 Bib. Res. vol. iii. p. 30. 

2 Reland. Falsest, pp, 087, 988. 

8 Dr. Robinson, who ably discusses 
all the historical matters of the least 
consequence connected with Ramlah, 
says, “ This is further confirmed by 
the testimony of Mejr cd-Dtn, the 
author of a valuable Arabic history 
of Jerusalem and several other towns, 
written in a.d. 1495. He relates, 
that their Khalif N4sr Mohammed I bn 
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this minaret probably belonged, is entirely destroyed. The 
remains in the quadrangle in which it is situated, are cer- 
tainly much like those of a kh&n, and the extensive subter- 
raneous crypts into which wo descended, like those of store- 
rooms or magazines . 1 I see no objection to the idea of a 
moslc being connected with a caravanserai ; and on the other 
hand, I can easily conceive of a Muhammadan mosk having 
all such appurtenances for religious purposes, as the remains 
here indicate, llamlalx falls on the great caravan route 
from Egypt to Damascus ; and, doubtless, it has long had its 
large establishments for the accommodation of travellers. 

We did not ascend to the top of. the tower, though the view 
from it must be very extensive and interesting. On enter- 
ing Ramlah, we found that our servants, who had gone on 
before us, had sought accommodations for us in the Francis- 
can convent, in which European travellers generally rest. 
We found the friars in a state of great excitement, in conse- 
quence of the introduction into their establishment of the 
Jew Mordecai. We were somewhat surprised at their elioler, 
as no objections to the lodgement of our Israeli tish friend 
had been urged at Bethlehem, Nazareth, or Mount Carmel. 
They answered our remonstrance against their turning Mov- 
decai to the door, merely by exclaiming, “ padre Tomaso ! 
padre Tomaso l ’ 1 thus absurdly reminding us of the charge 
of murder brought against the Jews of Damascus, — a charge 
which, by their earnestness, they showed they actually be- 
lieved. Mordecai in seeking for lodgings in the town, dis- 
covered #Wo families of Jews, who usually reside there for 

tbe White Moak; though little of the a person of his court in a.d. 1 llX), a 

ancient structure remained. It had year before the dismantling of ltam- 

been built originally by Suleiman, leli by that Sultan/’ — liib. Res. voi. 
son of ’Abd el-Melek, the founder of iii.p. »>8. 

Kauileh, on his succession to the , 1 See drawing in LeUruyii, Voyage 

hi labiate in a.d. 717; and was re- au Levant, p. 25 J. They arc there 

wowed during the reign of Saladin by called cisterns. 
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the accommodation of the Jewish pilgrims, who pass between 
Jerusalem and Joppa. 1 

Many of the houses of Ramlah are very commodious and 
substantial, with flat roofs and low domes ; and on looking 
at the place, and its situation in a fertile part of the coun- 
try, with fine grain-fields, gardens, and olive-groves, one can 
easily understand how of old it should have been a place of 
great importance. It is first mentioned by a name “ Ram- 
ula,” corresponding with that which it now bears by the 
monk Bernard, c. a.d. 870. 2 Abulfeda says, that it was 
founded by Suleiman, son of Abd el-Melek, and consequently 
in the early part of the eighth century. 3 William of Tyre, 
and Marinus Sanutus, attribute its erection to the Muham- 
madan chiefs, after the conquest of the country. 4 Azfzf, as 
quoted by Abulfeda, calls it the capital of Palestine. Edrisi 
says, that Ramlah and Jerusalem are the principal towns of 
Palestine, and notices it as large, full of population, and re- 
markable for its commerce and revenue. 5 * It is frequently 
mentioned in connexion with the Crusades. 8 

Eusebius and Jerome speak of an “ Armatha-Sophim, 
the city of Elchanah and Samuel,” as being in the Tammuc 
district, near to Diospolis, [Lydda,] and of which was Joseph, 
who is said in the gospels to be “ of Arimathea/’ 7 Benjamin 
of Tudela, about a.d. 1160, identifies Ramlah with Ramah, 
and speaks of walls there erected by his Jewish forefathers, 
as is evident from inscriptions upon stones. 8 By many writers 


1 The workings of the Judmo-phobia 

of the monks of Ramlah, seem to 
have been noticed by Lady Francis 
Egcrton. — See her ladyship’s short 
but interesting Journal of a Tour in 
the Holy Land, p. 10. 

3 Bernard, de Loc. Sanct., p 10. 

51 Abulfed. Tab. Syr., p. 70. 

* Will. Tyr. x. 17. Marinus Sana- 

tus. p. 152. 


6 Geographic D’Edriai, par. A. 
Janbert, p. 559. 

6 For multifarious notices of the 
place, see Robinson’s Bib. Res. vol. 
iii. pp. 38-40. 

7 Eusebii Ononftst. sub. Armathem 
Hopliim. 

* Asher’s Benjamin of Tudela? P- 
79, etc. 
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since the time of the Crusades, Ramlali has been spoken of 
as the Arimatliea of the New Testament. That Ramlali 
cannot be the Ramah of Samuel, is evident from the single 
fact, that Rachel’s sepulchre does not occur on any road 
between it and Gibeah, as the exigencies of scripture require. 1 
That it may not have been built by the Muhammadans, on 
the site of some ancient Ramah, or the Arimatliea of the 
Gospel, I see no decided evidence. The difference between 
Ramlali, “ sand,” and Ramah, “ height,” I would certainly 
notice as Dr. Robinson does ; but I would not lay too much 
stress on this circumstance, as, the Arabs can be misled by 
a similarity of sound as well as others. 2 A slight swell in 
a valley, such as we see at the tower of Ramlali, might be 
comparatively a height. But all this with becoming diffi- 
donee. The full explanations and reasonings of Dr. Robin- 
son in support of the opinion that Ramlali is not the Ari- 
niatliea of Joseph, are entitled to much deference. 3 

18th May. — As we had a long journey before us to Jeru- 
salem, we left Ramlali this morning at six o’clock. We 
chose, as our pathway, the nearest road to the Holy City. 

After leaving the gardens of Ramlali, we had a view of 
Ludd, the Lon of the Old Testament, and the Lydda of the 
New, 4 lying to our left. We had also seen it yesterday on 
our way from Joppa, its lofty minaret being cognizable at a 
considerable distance. The mosk, to which this minaret is 
attached, stands near the ruins of the magnificent church of 
•St, George, frequently mentioned with admiration by the 
writers off the Crusades, and old travellers. Ludd is iden- 
tified as Diospolis by Jerome and others. 5 To the south- 
east of Ludd is a village called Jimzu, in which Dr. Robin- 
son has recognised the Gimzo of 2 Chron. xxviii. 18. 

' 1 8am. x. 2. 4 1 Chron. viii. 1~: Exriiii. <53; Neli. 

" an example in vol. i. p. 45. vii. *17 : xi. 85 ; A ft a ix. 82, 85, 88. 

Wh. Res. vol. iii. pp. 40-48. 6 Micron, in Epitaph. Paulas. 
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At a village called Aiuibu.li, the plain of Sharon ends, and 
the hills of Judea .commence. The sandy soil ceases at 
Ramlah ; and the rock underlying the eastern part of the 
plain, is of the common indurated chalk of the country. 

At the commencement of the hills we visited a miserable 
Arab village called Finch, built over some considerable ruins, 
probably of some antiquity. Near this place, we breakfasted 
at a well called the Blr Eyfib. The summits of the hills 
over which we afterwards passed, arc mostly of a conical 
shape, with intervening Wadis or depressions in the form of 
basins. The strata were not at first distinctly marked ; and 
large bare patches of rock appeared among the numerous 
bushes on the hills, which form a sort of sparse jungle. In 
advance, however, the cretaceous strata became distinctly 
marked, and were sometimes horizontal, and sometimes 
dipping at various angles. Terraces and plots of ground de- 
voted to culture, became pretty numerous as we approached 
Jerusalem, but immediately before we came in sight of the 
Holy City, we found great barrenness. The hills increase 
in height and steepness toward the east. Several of the 
villages which we passed are worthy of particular notice. 
Had we been aware that the position of one or two of them 
in the map rests on a slender authority, we should have been 
more particular than we were in noting their relative bearings. 

Amwas, which has been recognised as an Emmaus, — not 
that of Luke xxiv. 13, with which, from early times, it has 
been confounded, but which was distant from Jerusalem only 
threescore furlongs, while this is upwards of twenty miles, 
— wo passed to our left, and not to our right, as we had 
been led to expect. This Emmaus is the Nicopolis of the 
Homans. 1 „ 

1 For topographical and historical that of Luke, to which he attributes 
notices of the place, sec Relandi Pa- the mine distance from Jerusalem 
luust. p. 7~>P. Josephus mentions the that the sacred writer does. Its situ- 
othcr Emmaus corresponding with ution seems to have been early forgot- 
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Beit Nfiba, nearly on a line with the preceding, is doubt- 
less a Hebrew ai Nob. It is probably the place referred to 
by Jerome as near Arimathea, and the “ Nobe urbem quon- 
dam sacerdotum nunc tumulum occisorum.” 1 Nob, where 
the priests were slain, however, as is evident from the pas- 
sages in which it is mentioned in Scripture, was in the 
neighbourhood of Anathoth, Ramah, and Miclimasli, on the 
heights north of Jerusalem. Beit N6ba is the Betsannaber 
of the Onomasticon of Eusebius and Jerome. This much 
occurred to us without reference to any modern author. 
Our opinion, wc were glad to find, accords with that of Or. 
Robinson. 2 

Yalo, about a mile from the above mentioned village, we 
connected with the Ajalon or Aijalon of the tribe of Dan. 
Dr. Robinson is somewhat doubtful about this identification, 
though he thinks that it is the place referred to by Joshua, 
when in pursuit of the five kings, he uttered the potent com- 
mand, “ Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; and thou Moon 
in the valley of Ajalon.” 3 His doubt arises from the Ajalon 
of Dan being coupled witli Betlisliemesli, and Zorali, and 
Socok, and Ekron, which have been identified as lying much 
further to the south ; 4 but, as he is aware, it is also coupled 


ten, as is abundantly evident from 
the quotations introduced into the 
article of Reland to which I have 
now referred. 

1 In Epitaphio Paula?. 

2 The I>q$or adds, respecting this 
place: “In the age of the Crusades, 
licit Nflftah became celebrated, first, 
as the site of the “ Castellum Ai - 
naldi," erected by the patriarch and 
citizens of Jerusalem,'* in order to pro- 
tect the approaches to that city ; and 
then as the place to which Richard 
of England, in June a.d. 1192, *cd 
Ihs army from Askelon on their way 


to besiege Jerusalem. There, having 
lingered for several weeks inglori- 
ously, the English monarch turned 
back with his troops to Ramleh and 
Joppa, and, after concluding a truce 
with Saladin, soon left the country. 
, . . . It is mentioned by Wille- 

brand of Oldenburg upon the same 
road in a.d. 1211, and again by Rro- 
cardus ; but seems to have been 
wholly lost sight of from that day to 
the present time.” — Rib. Res. vol. iii 
p. 04. Joseph. Bell. Jud. vii. 20. 

’ Josh. x. 12. 

* Josh. xix. 42; 2 Cliron. xi. 10. 
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with Grimzo, lying nearly as far north as Lydda. 1 Though 
Eusebius and Jerome had some dream about Ajalon being 
situated to the east of Bethel, yet the latter writer tells us 
that the Hebrews of his day considered Ajalon to be at the 
second milestone from Nicopolis, (Emmaus,) on the way to 
iElia or Jerusalem, 2 evidently identifying it with Yalo. 

The three villages now mentioned we saw only from the 
road as we passed close by Ldtrun, about a mile in advance 
of the one last mentioned on the brink of Wadi All. Latrun 
is the monkish “ Castellum boni Latronis,” which Dr. Ro- 
binson says he has not been able to find noticed earlier than 
the latter part of the sixteenth century. 3 

Saris, which we passed about ten miles before coming to 
Jerusalem, has not, as far as I am aware, been identified 
with any ancient town ; but may it not be the 2 apis of 
Josephus, 4 mentioned by him in connexion with the flight 
of David from Saul, of which Reland asks, if it be not the 
Sores of a passage in the Septuagint translation of Joshua 

xv. 51), 60 ?5 


1 2 (Jhron. xxviii. 1 8. 

2 Onoraast. sub ’A/A^/a. Epipha- 
itius (adv. Haeres. 1. ii. p. 702) write* 
’i for Ajalon. Compare Roland. 
Palest., p. 553, with Rob. Bib. Res., 
iii. p. 63. 

3 Bib. Res., vol. iii. p. 30. l>r. Ri- 
chardson, vol. ii. p. 220, says, that it 
is called by the Flunks a “ Den of 
Thieves.” It deserves the name. 

4 Jos. Antiq. Jud. vi. 12, 4.' 

G Reland, p. 988. The addition of 
the Septuagint, as quoted and com- 
mented upon by Reland, is, with two 
various readin gs omitted by him, the 
following: — “ Htxut xut Slum 

f <rrt B cuQ'.U/U,, kou ‘Paytog xa) ’A trav 

(al. 'Atrafx) Kctt Ky?.ot (al. Ki tkfift) 

xeti Tara/x (al. Tnt.ra.fAt) xai totoZn! fal. 

2wPY,i< vid. Bos. Sept, ^ub loo. I Hat 


K ctfifjL xxi Vxktft xxt GiSnp [al. Bat- 
fag] ftttt s rcksif tvfoxa xai 

al xeupat aur£v. Et dein sequitur, 
ut in codicibus Hcbracis, KaptaS- 
€aaX, &c. Animadvertit banc rcro 
jam dim Hieronymus in comment, ad 
Mich. cap. v. cujus verba dabimus. 
ut patent quae ejus senteutia fuerit 
de hac re, et quomodb ipse illud 
comma apud Graecos in codicibus 
suis legcrit. 4 Legirnus juxta septua- 
ginta duntaxat interpreted in Jesu 
Naue, ubi tribus Judac urbes et op- 
pida describuntur inter csetera etiam 
hoc scriptum Thaeco et Ephratha, 
haec est jpethleftm, et Phagor, et Ae~ 
tham, ct Culon, et Tami, et. Boris, cfc 
t'araem, et Gallim, et Bactbcr, et 
Abmocho, dvi tales undecim et viculi 
earum, quod nee iU Hebraic^ 
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Karyct el-’Enab, which is about two miles in advance from 
the village last mentioned, has been identified by Dr. Robin- 
son as the Kirjath-Jearim or Kirjath-Baai. of Scripture , 1 
which Eusebius and Jerome make nine Roman miles distant 
from ASlia, on the way to Diospolis or Ludd, which agrees 
.with its situation . 2 There is here a ruinous church, formerly 
connected with a Franciscan convent. In the village is the 
residence of the hereditary freebooters, who go by the name 
of Abu Ghosh . 3 

At J£alonfyah, probably the Koulon of the Septuagint, 
referred to in a preceding note, and some Roman Colonia, 
half-way between the place last mentioned and Jerusalem, 
there is also a forsaken church, which we visited. It is in a 
tolerable state of preservation ; but it is used by the Musal- 
inan inhabitants of the village as a stable. A Christian 
‘ from Beitjfila, whom we found inspecting it, expressed his 
wish to us that the nations of Europe might renew the 


apud alium invcnitur interpretem, et 
*rve de vetenbus libris erasum sit ma- 
litia Judaeoruin ne Christus de tribu 
•ludrt ortus videretur, sive a sepfcua- 
ginta addition, nequaquam liquido 
cognosccntes certuflt quid novimus/ 
in monuscripto codicc meinbran:tceo 
bibliothecae nostrac Trajectinae legi- 
uir, * Theco et Ephruta, iiaec est Betli- 
ieem, et Eager, et Ethan, et Caulon, et 
bathan, ct Sores, et Coreiu, et Salim, 

■ ct Tether, et Manacho, civitates un- 
decini et viculi earum.’ Ego autem 
nihil (atqxle nee hoc) a Judaeis 
crasum esse ex bodice Hebraeo exis- 
timo. ,) — Roland. Palest pp. 048, (>44. 

The passage of the Septuagint ap- 
pears tome clearly to be an interpola- 
tion, as Coulon, mention*! in it, seems 
to be the Kalontyah (Colonia) about 
to be noticed, the name of which pi;«>- 
bably originated with the Romans, 
-blether is probably the Bother of 


Adrian’s Jewish war, which Mr. 
Williams (Iloly City, p. 138) has 
identified with some remarkable 
ruins described by him as in Wadi 
Beitir, nearly due S. of Kaloniyah 
and west of Beitj&U. 

Dr. Hudson has this note on the 
occurrence of us iu Josephus : 
— “ IV on d ubitr- quin legendum sit, us 
'Aghvt vel * Agifav iraXw littcra i' at- 
tracta ex pnecedcnti vocala its” 
By 'Arith here, he means the Jewish 
Hareth, (1 Sam. xxii. 6.) Hudson. 
Jos. p. 25lh There are no MSS. in 
favour of this conjecture. 

J Judges xviii. 12; Josh, xviii. 14, 

&c. 

a Compare Robinson, vol. ii„ with 
Reland, pp. 725, 72t>. 

•’* Their leader and some of his fol- 
lower were lately caught by the 
Turk. , and shipped for Constanti- 
nople. Jan. 1817. 
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Crusades, and rescue it from pollution. While sympathizing 
in some degree with his sense of its degradation, we ought 
to have told him that it would be a much more becoming 
thing in them to seek to rescue the Christians of the East 
from ignorance, idolatry, and superstition. The convent of 
Ain Karim, or St.John’s in the Desert, is visible at the 
other side of the valley, nearly directly south. This Karim 
may be the Kapeji of the Scptuagint, and the Caraem of 
Jerome. 1 

From Kaloniyah, the road to Jerusalem winds up the hill 
of Lifta, from which, as we ascend, there is a view to the 
eastward of Soba, perhaps the Rematiiaim-Zopuim of Scrip- 
ture, and of various other villages, duly entered in the map. 

Jerusalem first becomes visible on this road, about a couple 
of miles from the western wall. Mr. Graham, who had 
rushed on before me to have the first view of it, I found 
deeply affected when 1 overtook him. Though I had often 
before looked at the Holy City from all its approaches, 1 
could not but sympathize with his feelings. The associations^ 
of the place are absolutely overpowering. Of the city itself, | 
we noticed only before we arrived at it, part of the western 
walls, the citadel, a portion of Mount Zion, %nd the higher 
parts of a few of the edifices. 

Going along the road above the valley of Gihon, we ap 
proached the Yafa Gate. Here we found the Pasha and the 
Medical Superintendent of the quarantine establishment- 
seated before a tent in the cool of the evening. 1 was re- 
cognised by them as having already gone through the ordeal, 
or farce, of sanitary inquiry ; and they politely gave orders 
to the guard to allow us to enter the town Without molesta- 
tion. We found suitable accommodation, as formerly in 
my own case, at the house of Abu Habib, who gave us more 
than his wonted welcome. Before it got dark, we took a 

1 Sec note ubove, p. 266. 
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walk together down the Yia Dolorosa to the Haram, and the 
part of its exterior wall near the St. Stephen’s Gate. 

I9th-23d May. — The result, such as it was, of our obser- 
vation and research, connected with the topography of Jeru- 
salem on the occasion of both my visits to the place, I have 
already laid before my readers. It is not my intention, 
consequently, under the present date, to do more than 
submit a few general notices. 

The Christian pilgrims having left Jerusalem after the 
Easter holidays, it now appeared to me as if its population 
had nearly entirely vanished. I felt on the whole, however, 
some relief to my feelings in the absence of the revelry and 
idolatry which they so painfully exhibit. Mr. Graham thus 
speaks of his first impressions in a letter addressed to a 
venerable minister of the Irish Presbyterian Church : — 

M Dr. Wilson and I have now been some whole days in the Holy City. On 
Thursday the 18th, at four o’clock, p.m., we entered by the Yafii Gate. Tin' 
appearance of the city on that side is mean and uninteresting, as you can dis- 
cern little more than the wall, and the minarets of a few mosks ; but. on the 
other side, when you pass the valley of Jehoshaplmt, and ascend the Mount of 
Olives, the appearance of the city is still good, and in the tlays of her gran- 
deur must have been exquisite. Here the Lord looked on the devoted city 
and wept. What feelings crowd the mind as you stand on the sacred spot ! 
Behind us, about the space of an hour’s walk, is the quiet village of Bethany, 
so interesting fVom the Saviour and Lazarus : immediately on the left hand, 
stands the church of the ascension, and a lew perches below it, towards the 
valley of Jehoshaplmt, is the garden of Gethsemanc, and direct before us the 
solitary city, beautiful though in ruins, presents the picture of a bereaved and 
isolate widow, mourning over an absent and rejected lord. . . . 

* V “I cannot say, dearly beloved friend and father, that my feelings have been 
rAuch excited, or ray faith strengthened, by examining the sacred places at 
Jerusalem. Of course my prophetic faith, — my conviction of the truth of God’s 
t&thnony, wtiether it be in promise or in threatening, must be confirmed by 
witnessing, in this land, the awful realities of God’s word, which has taken 
effect like a thunderbolt, A country teeming in former times with many mil- 
lions of inhabitants, is now nearly dispeopled ; the Vale of Sharon alone could 
Sustain all the population of Palestine : most fertile districts without culture; 
proud cities and kingdoms overthrown, according to the exact word of God; 
and many similar fulfilments of prophecy, cannot but deepeu the conviction of 
the truth of God’s word in the mfod of the spectator. But. my love to Jesus 
was not excited by surveying his supposed tomb, nor my zeal for Christianity 
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increased by seeing the hole in the rock where the cross is said to havfe stood, 
or the chamber of the cross, or the fissure in the rent rock, or the spot pointed 
out as that where the cock crew. In fact, I could not get rid of the idea of 
monkish imposture, and the emotion of my mind was that of melancholy 
mixed with anger. The loea sancta are all matters of gain and sordid specu- 
lation to the idle and ignorant monks. Every thing is formed to attract and 
dazzle the pilgrims. The superstition of the deluded multitudes who, urged 
by the stings of an unquiet conscience, press into the church to touch or kiss 
the marble of the holy sepulchre, is melancholy ; and the deceivers of these 
men, who ought to know better, and who are implicated in contriving and 
perpetuating many of the delusions, must have a severe reckoning in the day 
of God. The Judge is at hand, and we are forbidden to judge before the time. 
On the Mount of Olives, indeed, when apart from the practices of superstition, 
and beholding the ruined city of a Saviour’s rejected love, the fountain of my 
feelings was stricken open again, and the awed yet tranquillized heart entered 
into sympathy with the moral and historic glories of the scene. Here, in very 
truth, the Son of God lived, and laboured, and died. There is the castle of 
David, here is Mount Zion, and yonder is the hill of Calvary. 0 my Father, 
is this a reality,, or is it all a dream ! Did redeeming love flow on that spot ? 
and are these the ways and footsteps of incarnate love ? 0 my God, let the 
affections ofiny heart flow out to the person rather than the place; to the 
glorious Prisoner, now risen and ascended to the right hand of God, rather 
than the supposed sepulchre in which he lay bound ! Let my affections be 
with him in heaven, and let me have a share in his kingdom and glory, for 
thine own name’s sake, 0 Lord.” 1 

On Sabbath, the 2lst of May, we witnessed a very inter- 
esting service, the baptism, in connexion with the mission of 
the London Society for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews, of four members of the Hebrew nation, Rabbi Eliezer, 
Rabbi Benjamin, Isaac Hirsh, and Simon Frankel. 2 On 
this occasion the senior missionary, Mr. Nicolayson, delivered 
a highly suitable discourse from John xvi. 24 . Dr. Alex- 
ander, the Anglican bishop, administered the ordinance 
through the medium of the Hebrew tongue. His address in ‘ 
English to the congregation, was most admirable, affectionate, 


1 Letter to Dr. Hanna in Miss. He- 
rald of Irish Pres. Church, vol. i. p. 77. 

a We were almost sorry to notice a 
change made in the names of the con- 
verts on the occasion of this baptism. 
Eliezer was transmogrified into Chris- 
tian Lazarus, and among the others 
we got a Paul and a Simon Peter. 
Such a change is quite unnecessary, — 


is calculated to beget improper views 
of the ordinance of baptism, — and is 
felt by the unconverted Jews to be an 
insult. It is evident from the sixteenth 
chapter of the epistle to the Romans, 
that the early converts retained their 
original names, even when they were 
derived from those of the hen then 
gods. 
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and appropriate. Mr. Young, the English consul, was pre- 
sent, no uninterested spectator of the scene. Mr. Ewald, 
who had been very useful in the instruction of the cate- 
chumens, preached in German in the afternoon. When the 
services were over, we informed some of the Rabbis of the 
town, with whom we were acquainted, of what had taken 
place. The feelings which they evinced were of a very 
mixed character. They alleged that the Jewish community 
was well quit of the “ apostates/’ and ascribed their change 
entirely to worldly motives. When we told them that 
charges of this kind were more easily made than substan- 
tiated, they maintained that Mammon was the ruling prin- 
ciple of all the converts, and that they had observed that 
the dress and mode of living of all the new Nazarenes seemed 
quite extravagant when compared with what they were 
when they were Jews. We begged them not to form uncha- 
ritable judgments, and suggested to them that the change 
which they said they noticed, might bo the result of an 
improvement of character, and of moral, social, and indus- 
trious habits. Both converts and missionaries must reckon 
upon misunderstandings and misrepresentations, whilst they 
must exercise themselves to have always a conscience void 
of otfence towards God and towards man. 

Having mentioned the English Episcopal mission to Jeru- 
salem, I may give below a brief view’ of its history from one 
of the reports of the London Missionary Society for Propa- 
gating Christianity among the Jew’s. 1 We experienced, 1 


1 “ Your Society's attention was 
directed to the importance of mis- 
sionary labour among the Jews in 
tlto land of their forefathers, in the 
year 1820. The Iiev.jtfr. Tschoudi, 
a Swiss minister, was in that year 
sent out to inquire Into the state of 
the Jews in those parts, and to cir- 
culate the Scriptures among them. 


In 1823, that devoted and zealous 
friend of Israel, the late Rev. Lewis 
Way, proceeded thither with the same 
object in view, on which mission lie 
was accompanied by the Rev. W. 1L 
Lewis. The reports they made ofthe 
state of the country, induced the 
Committee to resolve upon making 
Jerusalem a permanent station. . . . 
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am bound to say for ourselves, great kindness at the Halids 
of all its members. The lamented Bishop Alexander, dur- 


Your Committee also entered into 
connexion with the Rev. Joseph 
Wolff, who in 1822 had proceeded on 
a missionary journey to the East, 
and met with a most gratifying re- 
ception among his brethren, both in 
the Holy City and the towns of Pa- 
lestine. In 1824, Dr. Dalton was 
sent out as a medical missionary to 
the Holy City, and laboured indefo- 
tigably, in the midst of great trials, 
to promote the objects of the mission ; 
but .... it pleased the Lord to re- 
move him by death from the scene of 
his la bom's, on January 25, 1820. 
Only a few days previously, he had 
been joined by Mr. Nicolayson, whom 
the Committee had appointed his fel- 
low-labourer, and who arrived in the 
Holy City on January 3, 1820. . . . 
He (Mr. NO found it necessary to 
leave Jerusalem, but kept up an ac- 
tive intercourse with the Jews, first 
at Beyrouth and subsequently at 
Safet, until political events compelled 
Itim for a time to withdraw from 
Syria in 1827. After an interval of 
zealous labours in Egypt, Tripoli, 
Tunis, Algiers, and Malta, Mr. Nicol- 
ayson was enabled in the autumn of 
1833 to return, and filially settle at 

Jerusalem 

“ Your Committee, feeling the im- 
portance of making some move de- 
cided effort on behalf of God’s ancient 
people at Jerusalem, determined to 
riVet a Christian church in the Holy 
City, and at length found it necessary 
to invito Mr. N. to come over to 
England, to confer with them on the 
measures to be taken. He arrived 
in tliis country in November 1830. 
After having received episcopal ordi- 
nation, Mr. Nicolayson returned to 
the Holy City in July 1887, ai* J con- 


tinued to labour alone, until July 
1838, when he was joined by two con- 
verted Israelites, whom your Com* 
mittce sent out ' to strengthen the 
mission there., 

u The necessities of the poor suf- 
fering J ews in the Holy City, led soon 
after to the appointment of Mr. Gerts- 
mann, a surgeon, who, accompanied 
by Mr. Bergheim, as his assistant, 
arrived in December 1838, and en- 
tered on the discharge of his import- 
ant duties as a medical missionary. 
. . . . Mr. G.’s usefulness was, 
however, interrupted by a severe ill- 
ness, which compelled him to leave 
Jerusalem. . . . 

“ The commencement of hostilities 
in Syria soon after, interfered with 
the progress of the mission, and tin- 
building of the church at Jerusalem ; 
and all your missionaries left. With 
the exception of the Rev. J. Nicolay- 
son, who remained to continue Jus 
ministerial labours among the con- 
verts, and inquirers connected with 
the mission, and to attend to the in 
tevests of the Society, during the 
crisis. . . . 

“ The way was thus prepared for 
re-establishing, under Divine Provi- 
dence, the mission, on a more efficient 
footing, and especially for that * im- 
portant and Church-historical event,’ 
— the appointment of a Protestant 
bishop, to watch over its interests. 
... . . Mr. Ewald and Dr. Mac- 
Gowan accompanied Bishop Alexan- 
der to the Holy City, whither Mr. 
Nicolayson and Mr. Bergheim had 
already preceded them. It was on 
January 21, 1?42,. that they reached 
their destination*^ -r~ J ewish Intelli- 
gence, 1844, pp. 20&2O5. 
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ing both our visits, gave us a most fraternal and hospitable 
reception, and impressed us deeply with the simplicity and 
sincerity of his piety, and his devotedness to the cause 
of the mission, not only as taking a lively interest in the 
labours of the brethren placed under his charge, but as avail- 
ing himself of every opportunity afforded to him of personally 
declaring the truth as it is in Jesus to the Jews with whom 
he was able to hold intercourse. He had been about a year 
and a half settled in the place, affording, with his amiable 
family, to the ascetic and monastic prelates of the East, an 
exemplification of domestic happiness, and peace, and purity, 
after which they would do well to aspire. Mr. Nicolayson 
had been, first and last, a considerable number of years in 
the place, both without and with the orders of Episcopacy ; 
and, though a Gentile, he has become well skilled in the 
various departments of Jewish literature. Much of the super- 
intendence of the secular affairs of the mission had devolved 
upon him. The Rev. Mr. Ewald, who had laboured for some 
time in the north of Africa, had accompanied the bishop to 
the Holy Land, and was extremely active in thfe discharge of 
the appropriate duties of a missionary. Dr. Macgowan, who 
had also come with the bishop to the country, was at the 
head of the medical department of the mission ; and by his 
professional skill, general learning, great prudence, and 
Christian zeal and devotedness, he was producing the most 
salutary effects among the Jews. Mr. Caiman, a pious and 
intelligent convert, though not an agent of the London 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, was 
affording i! his effective co-operation. About twenty indivi- 
duals altogether had been introduced into the Church by 
baptism, and a few converts had joined the mission from 
oth$r places. On# of the usual sendees for their benefit on 
the Lord’s day, was conducted through the medium of Ger- 
uian, another through that of English, and a third through 
V-OL. If. s 
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the Hebrew. Several individuals were encouraged regularly 
to attend the last-mentioned service, who, on account of their 
entire ignorance, or very partial knowledge, of the language 
of the ancient Jews, could derive little or no profit from it, 
and who consequently were in danger of viewing it solely in 
connexion with superstitious associations. We noticed the 
substitution of win for n'vy, in the readings of theliturgy, accord- 
ing to the custom of the Jewish synagogue. The Rev. George 
Williams, who was engaged for some time as chaplain to 
Bishop Alexander, seems to consider this custom as having 
the tendency to countenance Jewish superstition j 1 and per- 
haps he is correct in this opinion, though it must be remem- 
bered that in the passages quoted from the Old Testament 
in the New, “Jehovah” is uniformly rendered by Kvpios, or 
Loi’d, the Greek equivalent of win. 

I cannot in a more satisfactory manner bring to the notice 
of my readers, the views of the founders of the “ Bishopric of 
the United Church of England and Ireland at Jerusalem,” the 
practical working of which we noticed when at the Holy 
City, than tu quote the greater part of the “ Statement of 
Proceedings” relating to its establishment, “ published by 
authority,” at the close of 1841. 

“ An Act was passed in the last session of Parliament, (f> Victoria, cap. 0,) 
empowering the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, assisted by other Bishops, 
to consecrate British subjects, or the subjects or citizens of any foreign king- 
dom or state, to be Bishops in any foreign country, and, within certain limits, 
to exercise spiritual jurisdiction over the ministers of British congregations of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, and over such other Protestant 
congregations as may be desirous of placing themselves under the authority of 
such Bishops. . . . 

“ The appointment of a Bishop for Jerusalem was proposed by his Majesty 
the King of Prussia, who made it the subject of a special mission to the Queen 
of England, and of a particular communication to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
In making this proposal, his Majesty lmd in view not only the great advantages 
to be derived from its adoption, with reference to the^onversion of the Jews; 
but also the spiritual superintendence and care of such of his own subjects as 


1 Williams’ Holy City , p. 478. 
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might be disposed to take up their abode in Palestine, and to join themselves 
to the Church so formed at Jerusalem. . . . 

“ In order to obviate the difficulty which might be occasioned by the want 
of an endowment for the bishopric, his Majesty undertook to make at once the 
munificent donation of fifteen thousand pounds towards that object, the annual 
interest of which, amounting to six hundred pounds, is to be paid yearly in 
advance, till the capital sum (together with that which is to be raised by sub' 
scription for the purpose of completing the Bishop’s annual income of twelve 
t hundred pounds,) can be advantageously invested in lands situate in Palestine. 

“ The immediate objects for which this bishopric has been founded will appear 
from the following statement. Its ultimate results cannot be with certainty 
predicted; but we may reasonably hope that, under the Divine blessing, it may 
lead the way to an essential unity of discipline, as well as of* doctrine, between 
our own Church and the less perfectly constituted of the Protestant Churches 
of Europe, and that, too, not by the way of lloine; while it may be the means 
of establishing relations of amity between the United Church of England and 
Ireland and the ancient Churches of the East, strengthening them against the 
encroachments of the See of Home, and preparing the way for their purifica- 
tion, in some cases from serious errors, in others from those imperfections which 
now* materially impede their efficiency us witnesses and dispensers of Gospel 
truth and grace. In the meantime, the spectacle of a Church, freed from those 
errors and imperfections, planted in the Holy City, and lidding a pure faith in 
the unit y of the Spirit and in tin* bond of peace, will naturally attract the notice 
of the Jewish nation throughout the world; and will centralize, as it were, the 
desultory efforts which are making for their conversion 

“ While the Church of Rome is continually, and at tins very moment, labour- 
ing to pervert the members of the Eastern Churches, and to bring them under 
the dominion of the Pope, sparing no arts nor intrigues, hesitating at no misre- 
presentations, sowing dissension and disorder amongst an ill-informed people, 
and asserting that jurisdiction over them which the ancient Churches of the East 
have always strenuously resisted, the two great Protestant Powers of Europe 
will have planted a Church in the midst of them, the Bishop of which is specially 
charged not to entrench upon the spiritual rights and liberties of those Churches, 
but to confine himself to the care of those over whom they cannot rightfully 
claim any jurisdiction ; and to maintain with them a friendly intercourse of 
good offices ; assisting them, so far as they may desire such assistance, in the 
work of Christian education ; and presenting to their observation, but not for- 
cing upon their acceptance, the pattern of a Church essentially scriptural in 
doctrine, and apostolical in discipline. 

t: The Bishop of the United Church of England and Ireland at Jerusalem is 
to be nominated alternately by the Crowns of England and Prussia, the Arch- 
bishop having the absolute right of veto, with respect to those nominated by t he 
Prussian Crown. 

“ The Bishop will be subject to the Archbishop of Canterbury as liis Metro- 
politan, until the local circumstances of his bishopric shall be such as to make 
it expedient, in the opinion of the Bishops of that United Church, to establish 
some other relation. 

“ His spiritual jurisdiction will extend oyer the English clergy and congre- 
gations, and over those who may join his church and place themselves under 
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bis Episcopal authority in Palestine, and, for the present, in the rest of Syria, 
in Chaldea, Egypt, and Abyssinia ; such jurisdiction being exorcised, as nearly 
as may be, according to the laws, canons, and customs of the Church of England ; 
the Bishop having power to frame, with the consent of the Metropolitan, parti- 
cular rules and orders for the peculiar wants of lus people* His chief* mission- 
ary care will be directed to the conversion of the Jews, to their protection, and 
to tlieir useful employment. 

“ He will establish and maintain, as far as in him lies, relations of Christian 
charity with other Churches represented at Jerusalem, and in particular with 
the orthodox Greek Church; taking special care to convince them, that the 
Church of England does not wish to disturb, or divide, or interfere with them; 
but that she is ready, in the spirit of Christian love, to render them such offices 
of friendship as they may be willing to receive. 

“A College is to be established at Jerusalem, under the Bishop, whose 
Chaplain will be its first Principal. Its primary object will be, the education 
of Jewish converts : but the Bishop will be authorized to receive into it Druzes 
and other Gentile converts : and if the funds of the College should be sufficient, 
Oriental Christians may he admitted : but clerical members of the orthodox 
Greek Church will be received into the College, only with the express consent 
of their spiritual superiors, and for a subsidiary purpose 

“ Congregations, consisting of Protestants of the German tongue, residing 
within the limits of the Bishop’s jurisdiction, and willing to submit to it, will 
be under the care of German clergymen ordained by him for that purpose: 
who will officiate in the German language, according to the forms of their na- 
tional liturgy, compiled from the ancient liturgies, agreeing in all points of 
doctrine with the liturgy of the English Church, and sanctioned by the Bishop 
with consent of the Metropolitan, for the special use of those congregations ; 
such liturgy to be used in the German language only. Germans, intended for 
the charge of such congregations, are to be ordained according to the ritual of 
the English Church, and to sign the Articles of that Church ; and, in order 
that they may not be disqualified by the laws of Germany from officiating to 
German congregations, they are, before ordination, to exhibit to the Bishop, a 
certificate of their having subscribed, before some competent authority, the 
Confession of Augsburg. 

“ The rite of Confirmation will be administered by the Bishop to the cate- 
chumens of the German congregations, according to the form used in the 
English Church.” 

To the document from which I have made the preceding 
quotation is appended the following “ Letter Commen- 
datory from the most Rev. the Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury/' &c. 

“ To the Right Reverend our Brothers in Christ, the Prelates and 
Bishops of the Ancient and Apostolic Chuifhes in Syria, arid the 
Countries adjacent, greeting in the Lord : 

‘‘We, Wiluam, by Divine Providence, Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate 
of all England and Metropolitan, most earnestly commend to your brotherly 
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lovo the Right Rev- Michael Solomon Alexander, Doctor in Divinity, whom we, 
being well assured of his learning and piety, have consecrated to the office of 
a Bishop of the United Church of England and Ireland, according to the ordi- 
nances of our Holy and Apostolic Church, and, having obtained the consent 
of our Sovereign Lady the Queen, have sent out to Jerusalem, with authority 
to exercise spiritual jurisdiction over the Clergy and Congregations of our 
Church, which are now, or which hereafter may be, established in the countries 
above mentioned. And in order to prevent any misunderstanding in regard 
to this our purpose, we think it right to make known to you, that we have 
charged the said Bishop our Brother, not to intermeddle in any way with the 
jurisdiction of the Prelates or other Ecclesiastical Dignitaries bearing rule in 
the Churches of the East ; but to show them due reverence and honour ; and 
to be ready, on all occasions, and by all the means in his power, to promote a 
mutual interchange of respect, courtesy, and kindness. We have good reason 
to believe that our Brother is willing, and will feel himself in conscience 
bound, to follow these our instructions ; and we beseech you, in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to receive him as a Brother, and to assist him, as oppor- 
tunity may offer, with your good offices. 

“ We trust that your Holiness os will accept this communication as a testimony 
•>f our respect and affection, and of our hearty desire to renew that amicable 
intercourse with the ancient Churches of the East, which has been suspended 
, for ages, ami which, if restored, may have the effect, with the blessing of God, 
of putting an end to divisions which have brought the most grievous calami- 
ties on the Church of Christ. 

“ in this hope, and with sentiments of the highest respect for your Dullnesses, 
we have affixed our archiepiscopal seal to this letter, written with our own 
hand at our Palace of Lambeth, on the tw'enty- third day of November, in the 
of our Lord 1841 ' 

sJJjlie motives which led his Prussian Majesty to propose 
the foundation of the bishopric, and so liberally to extend to it 
his support, were, I doubt not, of the purest and most exalted 
hind. His benevolence and beneficence in the case, as far as 
the cause of evangelical missions is concerned, have had no 
parallel since the days of the Royal Danish Mission to Tran- 
quebar, in India, in which the sovereigns both of Denmark 
and England took the greatest interest. The Chevalier 
Biinsen, to whom the cause of Protestantism and evangelical 
religion have long been under the mightiest obligations, 
was the honoured instrument of forwarding the negotiations 
in England for carrying his Majesty’s proposals into effect. 
The response which they met from our country, was all that 
cou ld be expected, though not perhaps altogether what might 
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have been desired. A united organization, with a kind of 
subordination of the church of the German tongue to that of 
England, seems, from the preceding documents, to have been 


agreed upon ; while a simple scheme of a peaceful co-opera- 
tion between the two churches, each preserving its own 
organic constitution, as well as doctrine, but harmonizing* 
with the other in its missionary operations and plans of pro- 
cedure, might have been preferable, and, in the long run, 
most satisfactory to all concerned. The German Church, 
at the time of our visit to Jerusalem, had no representation 
there, except in the simple attendance of the Prussian consul 
at the Anglican services ; and I have been informed by indi- 


viduals of no insignificant standing in that church, that it 
is not to be expected that it will enter into any association 
with a sister church, however highly respected it may be, 
which implies a disparagement of the commission which it ’ 
gives to its own ministers. In the spirit of its great Refor- 
mation, it holds that it is the Redeemer himself who, through 
his Word and Spirit, imparts the faith and love, and zq&l 
and ability, and holy desire, which constitute the divine c&ll 
to the ministerial office; and that all that the church can tlo 
in the work of ordination, is simply to recognise these quali- 
fications in those in whom they appear to exist, — to bifid 
over, by solemn engagement, those holding them to ministe- 
rial fidelity, — to commend them to the divine blessing, — and 


to grant them facilities for orderly service within the sphere 
of their labours. In regard to its licentiates and ministers, it 
views them, consequently, as far as spiritual authority is 
concerned, as on an equal footing, to say the least, with 
those of other Christian communities ; and while cultivating 
feelings of charity to churches holding views of ecclesiastical 
polity different from its own, it cannot consistently or com- 
fortably concur in any arrangements which imply that its own 
office-bearers have an inferior scriptural standing. It remains 
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to be seen, then, in what manner, and in what form, it can, 
as a church, subordinate^ unite with the bishopric at Jeru- 
salem. 

That bishopric, from all that I could observe of it at its 
seat, or can learn of it in this country, I am disposed to 
, view, ecclesiastically, simply as an institution of the Church 
of England, liberally patronized and supported, however, by 
the King of Prussia. No catholic-minded Christian, taking 
this view of it, whatever his opinions of church government 
may be, can fail to wish it the most abundant success. We 
were happy to observe that both it and the mission to the 
Jews, which is associated with it, presented, in their main fea- 
tures, to the natives of the East, a decidedly Protestant and 
Evangelical aspect. I mention this our opinion with the more 
readiness, that I know that many sincere-minded Christians, 
both in England and Scotland, have been offended by the 
“letter commendatory” which the bishop Alexander took 
with him to the eastern prelates ; and because, making every 
allowance for the motives by which that letter was dictated, 
we fully sympathized with the Rev. Mr. Her&chell, whom we 
v met at Jerusalem, who, after quoting it in full, as I have 
done, exclaims with indignation, “ All this to these reverend 
impostors, — to these ‘ Holinesses, ’ who set fire to a few ounces 
of alcohol, and then solemnly thank God for having sent a 
miraculous flame down from heaven !” 1 The greatest 
stumbling-blocks in the way of the conversion both of Jews 
and Muhammadans in the East, are the idolatry and super- 
stition of the eastern churches ; and the profession of abso- 
lute fraternization with these churches on the part of that of 
England, could not but be highly detrimental to both classes 
of these unbelievers, to whose notice it was brought by the ex- 
tensive circulation of the Arabic translation of the letter in 


HersohcU’s Visit to My Fatherland, p. l&>. 
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wliich it was made. That profession of fraternization was 
not, and could not, be reciprocated to any considerable extent 
by the Greek Church, which admits neither the baptism nor 
the orders of the Church of England, nor of any Protestant 
church, Episcopal or not ; and on its authorities Bishop Alex- 
ander, while doing nothing unduly to provoke their hostility, 
or to violate the laws of humane courtesy was not lavishing 
his caresses ; while, by his example and doctrine, and the 
simplicity of the forms of worship observed by him and his 
clergy, he was teaching them, as was expected by the foun- 
ders of the mission, most important lessons. I am not aware 
that he was disposed to prevent any Christian native of the 
East, who might be disposed to leave his own church from 
motives of conscience, from enjoying the benefits of the 
purer doctrine and fellowship of the Church of England. 1 * 3 
Ilis bishopric and mission, we noticed, were meeting with no 
favour from individuals holding views congenial either with 
those of ltome, or Byzantium, or “Oxford ” and we heard him 


1 Since this sheet was in type, I 

have noticed in the “ Jewish Intelli- 

gence” for July 1845, an extract from 
a letter of the llev. W. 1). Veiteh, the 
bi hop’s chaplain, who has proceed- 
ed to Jerusalem since my visit to 
the place, hearing on the matter 
above alluded to. “Some (I reeks,” 
it is said, “ did apply to the bishop 
for admission into the English Church, 
or, as they expressed it, ‘ to he 
made Iuglese.’ . . . The applicants 
were not refused, hut advised, as 
the bishop had not the means of 
doing for them what they required, — 
to return home, and quietly await the 
result of a careful consideration of 
their case. . . . The bishop was by 
no means satisfied that the applica- 
tion for admission to communion was 
the result of spiritual light only, and 


that political motives had nothing to 
do with it ; but even had there been 
very satisfactory evidence of pure 
spiritual desire, for escape from a 
corruptjand superstitious communion, 
and for admission into a church pos- 
sessing the truth, and offering a 
pure spiritual worship, the form of 
receiving the applicants into commu- 
nion. would have been a mere mock- 
ery, and provocative of persecution, 
unless it had been possible to supply 
them with pastors ; this they re- 
quested, but this, of course, the 
bishop had not, at present, the means 
of granting.” Considering the cha- 
racter of the Gjjeek Church, and the 
perils of these inquirers, 1 cannot 
but wish that the bishop had made 
somo immediate effort to get them 
placed under evangelical teaching. 
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with his own lips express abhorrence of these views, and of 
whatever is derogatory to that righteousness of God which is 
by faith, and the effectual operation of the Holy Spirit, in 
renewing and sanctifying the souls of men. His successor, 
Gobat, an able, and long-tried, and devoted servant of the 
Lord, will, I doubt not, prove a similar friend and supporter 
of evangelical truth. 

What the influence of the judgment which Mr. Graham 
and myself formed of the character of the Episcopal mission 
at J erusalem was, on our choice of a station for the Presby- 
terian mission to the Jews in the Holy Land, will appear 
from another part of this work. 

On the Sabbath on which we observed the baptism of the 
four Jews, to which I have alluded, Mr. Graham and I took 
part in the dispensation of the Lord's supper in the house of 
the Rev. G. B. Whiting, of the American Mission to the 
Eastern Churches. Though the company of Christian bre- 
thren and sisters present with us was but small, our enjoy- 
ment of the ordinance was not limited. The associations of 

« e place — an upper room in Jerusalem, the very city in which 
c ordinance was first instituted, and in which the wondrous 
woilc was accomplished which it commemorates, tended to 
solemnize our feelings. Mr. Whiting was absent from Jeru- 
salem during my first visit to the place ; but I had great 
pleasure in at last meeting him in the Holy City. I had had 
some correspondence with him in early life, when he, as the 
secretary of the Students’ Missionary Society at the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, and I, as the corresponding office- 
bearer of the Society in the University of Edinburgh, were 
led to hold epistolary communication with one another in 
behalf of the institutions with which we were connected ; 
but at that time we had little expectation of our meeting 
together on the mission-field in the distant east. He and 
Mr. Lanncau, whom I had the pleasure of also seeing before 
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leaving Syria, were associated together in missionary labour 
among the Christians resident at J erusalem, and the nume- 
rous pilgrims who resort thither from all parts of the Le- 
vant ; and admirable representatives they were of the spmt 
of Bible Christianity to those to whom they were sent. 
The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
had had agents almost constantly in Jerusalem from the 
year 1821, when tjie Rev. Mr. Parsons entered it to make it 
his residence. Its mission there, however, is now suspended 
pro tempore , its agents having removed to the Lebanon, 
where doors of special usefulness seem to be opened up to 
them. It is to be hoped that ere long it will be resumed ; 
for though the powerful monastic influence at Jerusalem 
forms a great obstacle in the way of its successful operations, 
it is of very great importance that the corrupted Chris- 
tians of Syria, and the adjoining countries, should have the 
pure gospel of Christ not only exhibited to their view 
but proclaimed to them in a lively manner, both by 
speech and writing, in that centre of influence botli for 
good and evil. 

On Monday the 21 st of May, the Rev. R. II. Ilcrschell, anS 
John Fuller Maitland, Esq., joined Mr. Graham and ni^elf" 
on an excursion to Bethlehem and Mar Saba. On leaving 
Jerusalem we resolved to trace the aqueduct leading froml 
Solorn oil's pools, from its entrance into Mount Zion to the 
former of these places ; and this we were able to do without 
much difficulty, though we diverged from it for a little for 
the inspection of Rachel’s tomb. 1 Its course, to the south- 
west, is very serpentine, owing to the form of the valleys 
and strata over which it passes. We were particularly anxi- 
ous to observe its workmanship, which in several places we 
noticed to be very strong and substantial, independently 




1 Sec vol. i. p. 400. 
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of Saracenic and Turkish repairs, and very ancient . 1 It 
also risek and falls, as we had formerly noticed, according to 
the natural level of the ground over which it passes, and, 
consequently, philosophically speaking, was much superior 
to the Roman and other aqueducts which we had noticed on 
. . raised arches at Tyre, Caesarea,- and other places. 

We found the door of the diminutive mosk over Rachel’s 
tomb, which is generally shut, off its hinges ; and we, conse- 
quently, entered the sanctum. The erection over the grave 
is in the form of a Muhammadan bier. The mosk and the 
tomb differ from the figure in the Cippi Ilcbraici of Hottin- 
ger ; and they have, probably, frequently been changed . 2 

I have already taken sufficient notice of Bethlehem and 
its ecclesiastical establishments . 3 

The ride between Bethlehem and Mar Saba, which occu- 
pied us about two hours and a half, is not particularly 
interesting. After leaving the cultivated fields of the former 
place, wo came to a rough plateau of chalk, in which very 
little vegetation was apparent. About a couple of miles 
before coming to the convent, we came upon the Wadi er- 
Rilhib, the continuation of the lvidron, which is fearfully 
desolate and romantic, affording, in some places, striking 
sections of hundreds of the cretaceous strata. Its course is 
very irregular. We found in it, as I have already mentioned, 
some families of the Wubar or Shaphan, as on the occasion 
of my first visit to Mar Saba .. 1 

At Mar Saba, Mr. Graham and I staid till we obtained 
some refreshment from the monks. We there had the plea- 
sure of meeting two American gentlemen, one of whom was 

1 It was of the •haracter which 1 3 For some historical notices of 

have already noticed, in connexion Ilnchel's tomb, see vol. i. pp. 400-401. 
with the part of it on the northern s Vol. i. pp. 390 - 398 . 

bank of the Valley of Hinnoni. — See 4 Bee above, pp. 28, 29. 

•vol. i. p. 399. 
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the Charge d' Affaires from Naples, and the other the Consul 
from Constantinople, who had made arrangements to accom- 
pany Messrs. Ilcrschell and Maitland to the Dead Sea. Mr. 
Graham and I returned the same evening to Jerusalem, 
which we reached just as the gates were about to be shut 
for the night. A few minutes later and we should have 
been obliged to lodge outside the walls of the city. 

Before finally leading Jerusalem, Mr. Graham and I had 
several interviews with the Jews, both at their synagogues 
and private apartments. When I said to one of their most 
respected rabbis, that Mr. Graham intended to settle in the 
country, to seek the welfare of Israel, he at once said,.“ Then 
your choice must lie between Jerusalem and Damascus — no 
other town is at all suitable for you, either as a place of 
residence or a field of labour/' We found the “ Voice of 
Jacob,” the aide Jewish periodical, published in London, a 
great favourite with the English Jews of the place. They 
seemed to lament much the death of Rabbi Ilerschell, which 
was brought to their notice in a number of the work to 
which thev directed our attention. Rabbi David, the son of 
Rabid Ilerschell, a very modest and kind person, told us 
that he had some idea of proceeding to England to inquire 
after liis father’s affairs. The number of Jews from Eng- 
land resident in Jerusalem is very small. Rabbi Hannoeii 

I 

from the West Indies, is well acquainted with our language, 
and has seen a great deal of the world. lie spoke in high 
terms of the services of Dr. Macgowan to the Jewish com- 
munity, and said that they would not he overlooked by his 
kindred, even though Sir Moses Montefiore had kindly sent 
Dr. Frankel, a competent surgeon, to their assistance. He 
presented me with an interesting Jewish play of the site of 
the temple. 




I . i. i 


CHAPTER XXI. 

SECOND JOURNEY FROM JERUSALEM TO* SAFE!). 

In two preceding Chapters, 1 I have conducted my reader 
over rhost of the country through which I am now about to 
convey him. I shall consequently carry him from the Holy 
City to Safed, on my way to the ancient capital of Syria, 
per saltum ct volatvm, noticing with particularity only vari- 
ous digressions which we made from our road, both to the 
right and left, for the inspection of interesting localities 
which I had not formerly visited, and relating the more re- 
markable incidents of our travel. 

We finally left Jerusalem on Tuesday the 23d of May. 
Sending our servants and luggage in advance, we emerged 


1 Ohapws xv. and xvi. 
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from the city at the gate of St. Stephen, that we might have 
another opportunity of tracing the walls round to that of 
Damascus. It was only near the latter point that we observed 
anything in them particularly interesting ; and what we did 
there see worthy of notice, was merely the remains of an- 
cient masonry. 1 

We left the Damascus Gate at noon. On passing the" 
“ Tombs of the Kings,” we spent a considerable time in the 
superfluous work of measuring them, and forming of them 
a plan. 2 

From the summits of Scopus, with Jerusalem in sight for 
the last time, we prayed that the hour of its renewed deliv- 
erance and bliss may speedily arrive. Our withdrawal from 
the affecting scene which it presented to our view, as far as 
our feelings were concerned, was exactly similar to our ap- 
proach to its borders. Seeking the good of the ancient 
children of Jerusalem, scattered throughout the world, we 
remembered them especially in our supplications, and that 
not without hope. 

“ Vet bo fit length (time to liimsclf beat known) 

Kernembering /Abraham, by some wondrous call, 

May bring them back repentant ami sincere. 

Ami at their passing cleave the Assyrian flow!. 

While to their native land with joy they haste, — 

As the Red Sea and Jordan once he cleft : 

When to the promised land their fathers passed : 

To his due time and providence 1 leave them/’ — M ilton. 

We did not quit the usual Nabulus road till we came (o el- 
Birah or Beeroth. At this place wc stopped to procure a 
guide, and to examine the ruins, some of which Iliad noticed on 
the former occasion. The khan is large, and might be easily 
put into a state of repair. The foundations of the village, 
the population cf which may consist of 000 or 700 souls, 
have an appearance of antiquity. The ruins of the church 
1 See vol. i. p. 421. * Foi their description, kc,, sec vol. i. pp. 420-430. 
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show that it must have been a substantial building. The 
native who conveyed us to it, gave it the name of Deir or 
Convent ; and it is not improbable that it may have been 
connected with some such institution. 

In half an hour after leaving el-Birali, Ave were at Beitln 
or Bethel . 1 Dr. Robinson took forty-five minutes to per- 
form the journey reversely ; but he seems to have kept more 
in the Wadi, — lying between the tivo places for the greater 
part of the way, — than avc did. Before arriving at the ruins, 
Ave passed some caA r es in the rock, which afford shelter to the 
shepherds. 

The mins of Bethel principally lie at the extremity of a 
Ioav ridge, with a slight shelving on each side of it, and sur- 
rounded by higher ground. They consist of numerous foun- 
dations, and broken walls of no great height, and loose 
stones, some of which are of a considerable size. Among 
the enclosures may be the remains of churches or public 
buildings. 2 A large tank, about 100 paces by 75, is close to 
the site. It is constructed in the regular Indian fashion, 
with its band or principal dam of large stones on the south, 
and with walls, on the two sides joining to this. It seems 
to have been fed, partly from the elevated ground contigu- 
ous to it, and partly from springs in its bottom. East of the 
ruins which I have noticed, and about a quarter of a mile 
distant from them, is the Bug Beitm, or “ Tower of Beitm, ’ 
at which also there are the remains of a Greek Church. 


1 Beit is tho equivalent of Beth, and 
the final ug of L Most of the actual 
change* of letters in the transference 
from Hebrew into Arabic, occur, as 
in other languages, in the f, w, 
ami r. 

a Robinson, vrtio is more confi- 
dent that be made out what some of 
the ruins are than we were, says, 
** Hu the highest part towards the 


N.N.W. are the remains of a square 
tower ; and near the southern point 
the walls of a Greek church, stand- 
ing within the foundations of a much 
larger and earlier edifice, built of 
large stones, part of which have been 
used for erecting the later structure. 
The broken walls of several other 
churches arc also to be distinguish- 
ed. ’ — Biblical Res. vol. ii. p. 127. 
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South of this, about the same distance from it, are the re- 
mains of another church. “ But seek not Bethel, nor enter 
into Gilgal, and pass not to Beersheba, for Gilgal shall 
surely go into captivity, and Bethel shall come to nought.”* 
Mr. Nicolayson, with Mr. Elliott, visited these ruins in 
1836* ; 2 Beit in or Beitil (as it is denominated by some of the 
Christians in its neighbourhood) having been brought to the 
notice of the missionaries of Jerusalem by some of the Chris- 
tians of the contiguous villages. There can be no doubt, 
from their position and name, that they occupy the site of 
the ancient Bethel, which was on the original borders of the 
tribes of Benjamin and Ephraim. Bethel is mentioned by 
Josephus as one of the cities of Judah, whose walls had been 
demolished, and which were refortified by the cruel Bacchi- 
des with strong walls and towers. 3 It. is noticed by Jerome 
as a small village twelve Roman miles from Jerusalem, on 
the left of the road from Ncapolis, the present Nabulus, — a 
distance wonderfully corresponding with that of these ruins. 4 
The Bourdeaux pilgrim, a.d. 333, places it at twenty-eight 
miles from Ncapolis, on the left of the road to Jerusalem, 
giving it the name of Bethar, and associating it with its 
Scripture references. 3 No description is given of it by the 
writers of the Crusades. “ During the following centuries,” 
says Dr. Robinson, “ Bethel was sought for near to Sichcm.” 
This opinion requires qualification. Brcydenbach, to whom 

1 Amos v. 5. * et ccclcsia anlificata eat ubi clorraivit 

2 Jewish Intelligence, 1837, p. 87; Jacob pergens Mesopo tain iam. Untie 

Elliott's Travels, vol. ii. p. 41 1. efc ip.si loco Bethel, id est domus 

3 Joseph. Antiq., xiii. 1. 8. Dei, nomen imposuit.] Aggai vero 

4 Under Aggai [Ai] Eusebius and vix parvee ruina* resident : et locus 

Jerome say: — “ Aggui, ad Occident a- tantummodo monstratur.” — Hienm. 

lem plagnm vergit Bethelis, non mul- de Hit. et Nom. loc. Heb., suh 

turn ab ea distans. Situ est autem When at Bethel, we looked for some 

Bethel, euntibus /Eliam tie Neapoli in site for Ai, but, fta might be expected 

lmva parte vhe duodecimo circiter from the preceding statement, w it li- 
ra! ilia rio ab ilSlia : et usque hodie out success. 

parvus licet virus ost.enditur : r sod f> Itin. Hierosol. in Wesseling, p. 7)88. 
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he refers in support of it, while he mentions a mount called 
Bethel, near Sichem, gives the town of Bethel its true posi- 
tion . 1 Nicole le Huen, speaks of the Mount of Bethel, the 
fertility of which he notices, as “ near to Jerusalem /' 2 
Eugesippus and others, it is true, placed it near Sichem . 3 
It appears from the prolix article of Quaresmius on Bethel, 
that some contended that there were two places of the name . 4 
Its actual situation seems to have been lost sight of for 
many years. 

The Scriptural associations of Bethel are both delightful 
and painful. Shaded by a pastoral tent, on the heights be- 
tween it and Hai to the east, we call with the father of the 
faithful on the name of the Lord . 5 * Interested and solem- 
nized by the glorious vision of Jacob, we say of it, “ This is 
none other but the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven;”® and with the same patriarch we there make an 
altar unto God, who answered us in the day of our distress. 
We find it, after the death of Joshua, fall, through the righ- 
teous vengeance of God on its immoral inhabitants, into the 
hands of the house of Joseph . 7 We visit it with the devout 
and upright Samuel in his annual circuit of judgment , 8 We 


1 Breydenbach thus expresses his 

notions of various sites in this neigh- 

bourhood, starting from Gilgal : — 

4 ‘ De Galgale loco de quo dictus est 

supra tribus lends de fonte Helisei 

tantundem contra aquilonera in mon- 

tauis a latere aquilonari Quarentene, 

est Hay eftttas quam expugnavit 
Josue rege interfecto, ut dieitur 
Josuevi. De Hay ad unam leucam 
lore contra aquilonem sed aliquan- 
tulum declinando ad occidentem est 
Bethel civitas que <Jhondam Lusa 
dicebatur, in tribu Beiyarain. . . . De 
Bethel ad unam leucam contra aqui- 
lonem versus Rama, quo de 8ylo di- 
citur, est palma Delbore uxoris 
VOL. II. 


Lapidoth, que judicavit Israel, et Ba- 
raeh misit ad pugnandum contra 
Zizarain in monte Thabor. (Jiulicum 
iiii.) De Bethel ad duas leucas de 
Hierusalem tribus non longe a Hama 
Benjamin est Anatoth viculus sacer- 
dotum modicus, a quo Jeremias pro- 
pheta extit it oriundiis.” — -Breyden- 
bach, fol. 83. 

* Le Grant Voyage de Hierusalem, 
feuill. 36. 

8 Luges, in Leon Allat, Sym. p. 113. 

4 Elite. Ter. Sanet, tom. ii. pp- 788- 
796. 

5 Gen. xii. 8 ; xiii. 3. 

• Gen. xxviii. 17 ; xxxv. 3. 

7 Judg. i. 25. 8 1 8am. vii. 16. 

T 
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A light at Sinjil, four miles beyond this village, kindled our 
expectations ; but they were again disappointed. But far- 
ther than this village, neither man nor beast, after our un- 
wonted toil, was able to move. 

The light which we had noticed on our approach to Sinjil, 
proceeded from a large fire blazing in the micbt of the vil- 
lage, around which we found seated a band oisurly-looking 
Arabs, three Turkish soldiers of cavalry, and a Jew from 
Jerusalem. They were somewhat astonished at our appearing 
among them about ten o’clock at night, a late hour in these 
parts of the world ; but we thought it best to be sparing at 
first of explanations. At length we found an opportunity of 
telling the soldiers, that we had fallen behind our servants 
and tents, and that we should be glad to remain under their 
protection till the morning. They readily promised to do 
what they could in our behalf ; but they told us, at the same 
time, that we were not in the best company. We stretched 
ourselves on the ground, with our feet to the fire, and with 
our heads upon a stone, or what else we could find, for a pil- 
low ; but their perpetual talk and unceasing tricks pre- 
vented us from getting any repose. One of the Turks 
happened to be a ventriloquist, and he kept the whole com- 
pany in roars of laughter with his imitation of the action and 
cries of different birds and beasts. Sometimes he would give 
us the impression that a cock was crowing in the fire, that a 
horse was funking bohind us, or a dog barking at our ears, or a 
camel chewing the cud, and performing its abominable deglu- 
tition to*absolute choking, right under our noses. The Jew, 
in particular, he assailed to his utter torment. The crav- 
ings of hunger, meanwhile, were becoming somewhat keen 
in our case ; foi^we had tasted nothing since breakfast. Wo 
arose and confessed our wants ; ami the Turks, to their 
credit be it spoken, gave us access to their tin canisters. 
We found in them some mutton which had been boiled in 
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milk ; but we could get no bread. We were thankful for 
the cheer which was afforded to us ; and on mentioning this 
to our hosts, they declared that we were indebted for it to 
the kindness which the English had shown to the Sultan. ! 
This intercommuning of Christians with Muslims, however, 
the villagers could not tolerate ; and one of their number, a 
grisly dirty lubbard, called out to the soldiers, “ What kind 
of Muhammadans arc you ? These are Nazarenes, no better 
than swine, and yet you allow them to plunge their snouts 
into your dish !” One of our number found some stirrings of 
spirit within him ; and he sprang forward to him and said, 
“ Certainly, we are Nazarenes.” The blusterer got quite 
frightened, though there was no intention to injure a hair 
of his head ; and he slunk away like a dog, growling as he 
went. His companions followed him, and we were left with 
the Turks, who told us that they apprehended that some 
evil would befall us ere the morning, as the Arab culti- 
vators of this part of the country were notorious for their 
mischief, and wore loud in their threats. We were verv 
much disposed to agree with them in opinion. 

24th May. — “ Discretion is the best part of valour/’ At 
two o’clock in the morning, we got astir with the Turks, and 
taking hold of our horses, we led them out of the village as 
quietly as possible. Not a single individual at that hour 
seemed to be on the v'atcli for us, and w r c met with no im- 
pediment on our departure. We had a most unpleasant 
trudge of it in the dark, till we came to the Khan Lebban, 
which we reached at the break of day. Here we found the 
lost tents, with our servants in great concern for our long 
absence. As there was a guard at the khan, we considered 
ourselves safe for the present ; and, after thanking God for 
his renewed mercies, we lay down upon our mats. We slept 
till ten o’clock, having given orders, that on no account wo 
should be disturbed till that hour. 
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By eleven o’clock we liad breakfasted, and felt ourselves 
prepared for the usual business of the day. We were in an 
interesting locality, close on the ancient village of Lebonali, 
now Lebban ; and we knew that Shiloh was not far distant. 
The position of this place, where the ark of the tabernacle 
so long rested, is very precisely laid down in Scripture. It is 
“ on the north side of Bethel, on the east side of the high- 
way that goeth up from Bethel to Shechem, and on the south 
of Lebonali.” 1 One of the guards at the khan, after adjust- 
ing his matchlock, promised to conduct us to the ruins of 
Seilhn, which are now its representative. He took us in a 
curved line round the end of the hill, which we had de- 
scended from Sinjil, on the borders of a fertile and well-cul- 
tivated valley, running down from the east and south, a con- 
tinuation of the beautiful little plain lying before the Khan 
Lebban. We passed through some of the fields of barley and 
wheat fast getting into the full ear. When we got out of 
sight of the khan, another Arab, carrying a musket, joined 
himself to our party ; and he had the politeness to inform 
|/us, that unless we gave him bakshish to a satisfactory 
amount, lie would not allow us to proceed to the place which 
we had in view. We put him off with a promise, and he 
accompanied us to the ruins, which we reached in about 
forty-five minutes after we had left our tents. They ap- 
peared to us to be situated a little further to the south than 
they are placed in Dr. Robinson’s carefully constructed map, 
but exactly at such a point relative to Lcbonah, as the exi- 
gencies of the passage which I have quoted above from 
Judges seem to demand. Eusebius and Jerome speak of 
it as “ Sole in the tribe of Ephraim, and as twelve miles 
distant from N^polis in the district of Acrabittena ;” 2 and 
this is a tolerable approximation to a right statement of its 


1 Judges xxi. 19. 


3 Onoma&t. sub Sclo. 
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distance from the place mentioned, if Sliechem stood, as is 
generally supposed, somewhat nearer Jacob’s well than the 
present Nabulus. Bonifacius, who wrote about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, as quoted by Quaresmius, seems to 
have been aware of its right position with regard to the 
Khan Lcbban, and mentions that an altar and a ruined 
church were there seen . 1 Though it was sometimes heard of 
by late travellers, it does not seem to have been visited by 
any author for several centuries, till its inspection by Dr. 
Robinson and Mr. Smith. 

The ruins are more extensive than we expected to find 
them. Most of them are on a rising ground, surrounded, 
however, by higher hills. Though of ancient material, — 
large hewn stones and fragments of pillars, — they are prin- 
cipally, as mentioned by Dr. Robinson, those of a compara- 
tively modern village. Among them there is an old arched 
building called the Mazarah, with two pillars in the middle, 
and having a recess like that of a mosk. It has a large 
Sindian oak growing before the door. About two bowshots 
from these ruins, and on another elevation, we observed a 
pyramidal-looking building, — for so it appeared at a dis- 
tance, — and we went across to inspect it. It was called by 
our guides, and a party of natives which we found cooking 
at it, not the “ Mosk of Seilfin,” as it is denominated by Dr. 

o - c. 

Robinson , 2 but the es-Sittin, or “Mosk 

of the Sixty.” Its pyramidal appearance is owing to some 
buttresses which have been erected to keep the proper walls 


1 “ Pater Bonifacius loquens do itin- 
era quod conficiunt peregrini eundo 

ex Jerusalem Sichem, situm Silo ei- 
mul descripsit, dicens : c Ilinc (id est 
ex Elbir, sive Macbmas) ad quin- 
decim milliaria dcscendens in quam- 
dam vallem, ubi magnum diver ;oriura 
invenics, et extra fores illius fontem 


aqum vivoe, praebent era transcuntibus 
refrigerium. Ad dexteram haud longc 
est Silo, ubi Israel olim adorabat ; et 
Area Domini nflilfco tempore stetifc. 
Altare et ecelesia diruta conspiciun- 
tur/ Heec ille. ,, — Elucidat. Ter. Sanct. 
lib. vii. cap. 4. 

* Biblical Researches, vol. iii. P* 
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of the building from falling. These walls are nearly four 
feet thick. They enclose an area of twenty by fourteen 
yards, according to our notes. 1 We were inclined to think 
the erection one of great antiquity. On the lintel above 
the door there is a figure of a jar, which we copied, like the 
manna pot which we see on the J ewish coins of “ Simeon the 
Just.” It is associated with circular wreaths of flowers, as 
at the Tombs of the Kings, and, if we mistook not, with 
some indistinct traces of an inscription. Several pillars are 
lying in the interior, with Corinthian capitals near them. 
Perhaps these mins are those which Bonifacius, in a note 
quoted above, supposes to have belonged to a church. The 
Shiloh of the Israelites was early visited by the judgments 
of God. “ But go ye now to my place which was in 
Shiloh, where I set my name at the first, and see what I did 
to it for the wickedness of my people Israel/' 2 Josephus 
mentions the place only in connexion with the events refer- 
red to in Scripture. He gives it the names of HyXco, 2tXa>, 
SiXovv, and XqXow. 3 The two latter are like the full He- 
brew form preserved in the word ufw Shilonite. 4 * In the 
days of Jerome, only “small vestiges of its ruins, and the 
foundations of an altar, remained/’ 6 It was by a strange 
inattention to the Scriptural intimation of the position of 
the place, that by some it was supposed to be situated on 
the heights of Nabi Samwfl, near Jerusalem. 6 

Before leaving the Khan Lebban, we made a sketch map 
of the part of the country where we wore, according to the 


1 Dr. Robinson makes it only twenty- 
eight feet square inside. Ut sup. p. 85. 

8 Jcr. vii. 12, 

3 Bee Hudson’s Josephus Antiq., pp, 

198, 199, 361, &c. ?or other forms 
of the name, in Hebrew, Arabic, &<*., 

see Winer’s Biblischc llealworter- 

kueh. under Bilo. 


4 1 Kings xi. 29. 

6 IJioron. com. in Soplion, i. 14; 
Epitaph. Paulse., Rob. Bib. Res. vol. 
ui. p. 88. 

0 Asher’s Benjamin of Tudela, \ol. 
i, p. 78. Adrichom. Theatr. Teme 
SancttB, p. 30 
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materials which we had for the purpose of comparing it with 
our personal observations. Much, we observed, yet remains 
to be done to obtain a correct delineation of this most inter- 
esting of all lands. 

Our servants reached Nabulus before us. They gave 
notice to the Samaritans of our expected arrival ; and Jacob, 
the hero who had descended into Jacob’s well for us during 
my first visit, 1 came out to meet us, riding upon a pony. 
He informed us, that the declaration of his intention to go 
to Britain with me, had raised such a squall in the small 
tub of his community, as had nearly blown the bottom out 
of it ; and that he had been obliged to forego his purpose. 
We made a moving appeal to him about the disappointment 
which I feared I should experience, particularly in reference 
to procuring, through his means, a copy of the Pentateuch 
and other Samaritan manuscripts. From his reply we 
judged that some plan had been formed by some individual 
or other of the Samaritans, as far as possible to meet my 
wishes. 

We met with a very kind reception from our old friend Sala- 
man, who said that he had been long on the look-out for my 
return. Most of the information, respecting the Samaritans, 
which we obtained from him on this and the following day, 
I have already laid before my readers. 2 

25th May. — Before the break of day, we heard some pat- 
ting at our window in our room in the Samaritan’s house. 
To our inquiry, “ What is that ?” we got the joyful response, 
“ Books, books ! ” I wa3 immediately astir ; and by the help 
of Deiri, I purchased from a Samaritan, whose name I pro- 
mised not to mention, a bundle of manuscripts, containing 
some documents mostly entirely novel to Europeans, — the 
greater part of the Samaritan liturgy, two Kctuboth,-— a 


1 See above, p. 5i, &<* 


* See above, pp. 45-70. 
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fac-simile, transcript, and translation of one of which are else- 
where given, — and specimens of Samaritan caligraphy. We 
did not much stickle about the price, particularly as the 
vender declared that he must fly from the place before the 
morning light, lest if seen near us, he should fall under the 
suspicions of the high-priest, who is determined to keep all 
the Samaritan writings to his own community. 

Mr. Graham this morning ascended to the top of Mount 
Gcrizim ; but as I was satisfied with the view which I had 
formerly had from that interesting locality* and as the injury 
which my knee had received on Mount Carmel, had not been 
bettered by our [pedestrian achievements of the night of the 
23d, I did not accompany him. Tie was highly gratified by 
his excursion. 


In the course of the day the priest admitted us into the 
synagogue, where we had a great deal of interesting conver- 
sation with him and his people. He showed us many of his 
manuscripts, but he positively declined to allow Mr. Graham 
||i sight of the old copy of the Pentateuch which I have al- 
ready noticed.! I revised with him a schcirtc, which I had 
made out from mj notes of my first visit to his mansion, for 
explaining the Samaritan method of reading Hebrew. 

Seven Jews came together to visit us, on a special errand ; 
and they were received respectfully and kindly by the Sa- 
maritan priest, who was present with us, and who treated 
them to coffee. They lodged a serious complaint with us 
about the murder of one of their brethren by a Turk, a few 
days ago, and begged us to solicit the Governor of Nabulus 
to execute justice in the lamentable case, which was to them 
an occasion of great terror. Their story was as follows : — A 
Muslim dervish came to buy some tobacco from a Jewish 
lad, named Isaac Sataliun. When Isaac asked the price of 


1 See above, p. 73. 
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the tobacco, the dervish said, “ Open your hand, and take the 
money.” — “ I wont do that,” said Isaac ; “ put it down upon 
the box as usual, that I may see it.” Abu Phinehas, 
another Jew of thirty -two years of age, who was present, 
expressed his concurrence in the wish of his co-religionist, 
and said, “ Why do you mock the lad ? ” The dervish became 
enraged, and said, “ I shall show you that,” and went away 
and brought a Turkish soldier, who fired a double-barrelled 
pistol upon him, as he rose to go home. The two balls en- 
tered near his heart. They were extracted ; but three days 
afterwards he died. This was on the 22d of this month. 
The criminal took refuge with a Muhammadan, named 
Ibrahim Beg, who refused to surrender him to the Wakil of 
the Governor of Nabulus. It was feared that the govern- 
ment was about to connive at his escape from punishment, 
though a representation of the case had been made to Jeru- 
salem. We were anxiously solicited to go to ask the Gover- 
nor of Nabulus to do his duty, as all the Jews of the place 
were in the greatest terror about the security of their 
lives. 

This was the second case of an atrocious treatment of the 
Jews by the Turks which had been brought to our notice since 
our leaving Beirut. The other was at Akka, where, in the house 
of the English vice-consul, Mr. Finzi, himself an Israelite, 
we saw a Jew whose arm was most dreadfully wounded by 
the stroke of a sword, because he did not instantly dismount, 
when ordered, and give up his ass to a soldier of the Sultan. 
We expressed our horror at such conduct, and our willingness 
to do every thing that might be expedient to prevent its 
recurrence. We suggested to our poor friends, however, that 
they might be punished for mentioning their complaints to 
us, the subjects of a foreign power, and begged them to con- 
sider the possible effects of our visit to the governor before 
urging us to make it. “ We cannot bo in worse circum- 
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stances than we are,” they replied ; “ do go and implore 
justice in our behalf.” 

We were obedient to this requisition, and to tlie governor’s 
public office we went, where we found him engaged in business 
with several Turks and Arabs, the latter of whom he was 
examining through an interpreter. He ordered pipes and 
coffee to be given to us ; and, as soon as he was at leisure, 
lie listened to our representations. He put several questions 
to us and the Jews who had accompanied us, and he asked 
an explanation of our interference. Wo could only justify 
ourselves on grounds of humanity, and because we had some 
interest in the case of the relatives of the youth who had 
been killed, one of whom, an uncle, resided in India. He 
seemed satisfied with our statement, and lie declared that 
he should see that the laws of the Sultan in the painful case 
should take their fullest effect. He was extremely anxious 
indeed, to gain our good opinion ; and lie told us to command 
his services if he could do anything to make us comfortable 
during our stay at Nabulus. To show that we were disposed 
to be on good terms with him, we asked a couple of janissaries 
-to conduct us through the town, and show us its lions. Our 
request was immediately granted. 

; We begged our new guides and informants to take us 
through the best of the gardens ; and this they did with 
perfect readiness. These gardens, which lie principally along 
the flank of Gerizim, are most beautiful. They are more 
remarkable, however, for their trees than their flowers and 
pot vegetables. We got an abundant supply in them of 
oranges and limes. The apricots, quinces, plums, and pome- 
granates, were not yet quite ripe. 

When passing through the town, we asked the janissaries 
to take us into tlie ancient church of Nabulus, which has for 
ages been used as a mosk, and tried our best powex*s of per- 
suasion upon them, to effect our object, using the promise of 
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a bakshish as tlio climax of our eloquence on the occasion. 
They were our humble servants ; and clearing the way with 
their staves and switches, they introduced us into this vener- 
able building', to the great horror of the Mullahs and Muslims 
who were the spectators of our intrusion. Its courts, so far 
as we know, had not been trodden by Christian feet for 
centuries. We had little time given to us to look around us. 
The only thing that struck us as peculiar in the interior was 
a couple of rows of rude granite pillars. In the building, as 
seen from the streets, there is a window highly ornamented. 

After our walk we visited the Jews at their quarter, where 
we had with them a good deal of interesting religious con- 
versation. Our interference in their behalf seemed to have 
made upon them a good impression. 

2(>th May. — Our march to-day extended from Nabulus, 
which we left a quarter before seven in the morning, -to 
Jenin, and that entirely by a route over which I have already 
conducted my readers. 1 On drawing near to Samaria, wc 
noticed the applicability both to it and to Shechem, and" 
their contiguous lands, of the words of Ilosea, “ Ephraim, 
as I saw Tyrus, is planted in a pleasant place.” 2 When, we 
observed the isolated eminence which it formerly covered, 
surrounded by its deep valleys, we could understand the 
proneness of the Israelites, against which the prophet com- 
plains, 10 trust in “ the mountain of Samaria.” 8 The fields, 
among which we were passing, were “ white to harvest. J 1 As 
the reapers are in no danger of being overtaken by the 
winter in these parts, and do not anticipate such a change 
of the weather in summer as will seriously injure their crops, 
they are not hurried in the work of cutting them down, as in 
more northern regions. The whole crops insight sometimes 
appear ready for the sickle. 


1 See above, pp. 70-85. 
3 Ilouea ix 13. 


31 Amos vi. 1. 
4 John iv. 36. 
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At Sebastfyah, we examined the western colonnade, con- 
taining most remarkable and extensive remains of a series 
of pillars in two rows, many of which are overthrown, and 
all of which are entirely without their capitals. The height 
of the shafts is sixteen feet, and their average diameter 
twenty inches. They have stood at a distance of eight feet 
from one another. The space between the two lines of the 
pillars, we found to be twenty-two horse paces, for we did 
not dismount to make a more accurate measurement of then), 
and their length eleven hundred and seventy-two. Seventy 
pillars only are now standing ; hut being on the same ter- 
race and level, and otherwise in the same relative position to 
one another, it is evident that they must have belonged to 
the same erection. It must have been one, consequently, of 
great dimensions. From fragments of volutes, which we 
observed in the locality, we concluded that it must have been 
of the Ionic order of architecture. I have little doubt that 
it is the sacred place alluded to by Josephus in his account 
of the decoration and rebuilding of Samaria by Herod the 
Great . 1 Not a single monument of Samaria, known to he 
connected with the kings of Israel, whose capital it was from 
the days of Omri till the carrying away of the tribes by Shal- 


1 “ When he went to fortify Suma- 
ria, he brought along with him thi- 
thcr a colony of tho^e wlm had been 
of use to him in tho war, and of the 
neighbours, partly from a desire to 
build a temple there, and partly be- 
cause formerly it had been too little 
celebrated, hut chiefly because lie 
wished a place of security for himself 
mid a monument of his munificence; 
and having changed its name, be 
called it Sebaste; ancWie divided the 
neighbouring territory, which was 
the richest of that region, among me 
colonists, that they might be couJ'ort- 
able, immediately on their arrival. 


He also surrounded the city with a 
strong wall making use of the steep 
ness of the place, to add to its 
strength. In compass it was not so 
great as it had formerly been ; but 
it was so great that it yielded in no 
respect to the most, famous cities : for 
it was twenty stadia in circumference. 
Within, and in the middle of it, he left 
a sacred inclosure, of three half sta- 
dia, adorning it with all sorts of 
things ; and in it he built a temple, 
remarkable principally for its mag- 
nitude and beauty, lie also adorned 
ev r y part of the city." — Joseph. A u- 
thp lib. xv. 8, 6. 
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manezar, or with the foreigners introduced by the king of 
Assyria, who ultimately received their denomination from it, 
or the district in which it is situated, is now known to remain. 

“ What is the transgression of Jacob ? is it not Samaria ? . . . 
Therefore I will make Samaria as an heap of the field, and 
as plantings of a vineyard : and I will pour down the stones ( 
thereof into the valley, and I will discover the foundations 
thereof ." 1 Ages ago was this prophecy fulfilled . 2 

On our way to Jenin, we observed that the ground over 
which we passed was quite suitable for carriages, and in this 
respect unlike the greater part of the country of J udah. The 
“chariot" was the vain confidence of old for Ephraim, and 
the horse for Jerusalem . 3 It is very probable that wo went 
to the entrance oftlie great valley by the same road reversely 
by which Jehu went in his chariot from Jezreel to Samaria . 4 

On coming into the valley of Esdraclon, and turning east- 
ward to Jenin, we noticed the resemblance of the soil to the 
black cotton districts of India. We terminated our journey 
for the day at half-past five in the evening, and pitched 
our tents in a field on the N.E. of the town, and near its 
lovely gardens. A short time after we were encamped* we 
observed a troop of Badawin, coming in our direction at their 
fullest speed, with their muskets and spears pointed, as, if 
they were going to make a charge in the day of battle. As 
they approached us, they gave a tremendous hurrah, and 
then fired their pieces over our tents, into which we betook 
ourselves to escape their notice. They called out for a con- 
tribution ; but we did not deign to return them an answer. 
They then moved on to the town, where they picketted their 
steeds for the night. What their object was in the demon- 


1 Micah i. 5, 6. son’s Biblical Researches, vol. iii|PP- 

5 For the early notices of Samaria, 146-149. 

see Relandi Falsest! na, pp. 979-982; * Zech. ix. 10. 

and for some of a later date, Robin- 4 2 Kings x. 11, 12. 
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stration which they made, we did not learn. One of them 
next morning broke into the gardens near us, and stole some 
vegetables before our eyes. For this theft he was tremen- 
dously scolded by a woman who witnessed it. 

27th May. — We ascended, before breakfast, some rocks 
about a bowshot to the east of Jenin. We observed distinctly 
from them the ridge on the western side of the great plain, 
which I have already noticed. 1 It seems highest towards 
the north. The most northern point of Carmel bore from 
us N.N.W., the village of Wazar N.E., and the Wall on the 
summits of Jebel Dahl N. by E. 

The gardens on the north of J enm seem as if they had 
been only lately laid out. The hedge by which they are 
surrounded is of cactus ; but it has yet attained to no great 
height. They contain some beautiful specimens of an orna- 
mental tree called Slfar, like the weeping-willow. 

We left Jenin on our way to Nazareth at seven in the 
morning, passing along the valley of Esdraelon by the eastern 
road. We arrived at Zer&ln or Jezrccl at half-past nine. 
We rode round the town in search of the sarcophagi which 
are, said to be found in its neighbourhood, and altogether 
wc found eleven of them, entire or in fragments, a number 
greater than we expected. They are doubtless of great 
antiquity, and may even be Israelitish. Among the ruins 
we observed many dark basaltic stones, showing us that a 
rock different in character from that to which we have been 
accustomed in this country, must be in the neighbourhood. 
The vajley to the north of Jezreel has a regular slope to the 
Jordan, and is itself considerably lower than the great plain. 
Several founts and small streams, generating much verdure 
and fertility, arc^apparent throughout it. We breakfasted at 
the well to the north of the village, from which it is supplied 


1 See above, p. 208. 
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with water. There is another well among the ruins of the 
town itself, but it is now dry. 

We ascended the tower which I formerly noticed. , The 
cultivation of the great plain appeared to me to-day more 
limited than it did on the occasion of my first visit. A con- 
siderable part of it is lying fallow, or is covered with weeds, 
yet, considering the sparsencss of its population, I am dis- 
posed to apply to the grain which actually appears, the lan- 
guage of Madam de Stael, when, speaking of Kiew in Russia, 
she says, “ Vous voyoz do grandes plaines de bl£ qui semblent 
cultiv^cs par dcs mains invisible, tant les habitations et les 
habitants sont rares .” 1 

On proceeding up the valley which slopes to the Jordan, 
on the track whiclf leads to el-Fulah, we observed that much 
of the rock exposed to view is of compact black basalt, or of 
basaltic tufa. It is from it, doubtless, that part of the build- 
ing material of Zeram has been procured. It is the basis of 
the great plain onwards to the Mezraah, even to the hills of 
Nazareth. It seems to cross over to Tiberias between Mount 
Hcrmon and Jebel Dalu. It is owing to its debris, and the 
mixture of alluvial matter, that the soil of the great valley 
is so excellent, compared with much in its neighbourhood, 
and in many parts so well adapted to the raising of cotton. 

We got to Nazareth in good time to-day, and renewed our 
acquaintance with the monks at the convent, who gave us 
permission again to occupy tiie casa nuova. The superior 
seemed to be in high spirits, when we communicated to him 
the news of the world without. The fraternity of monks 
everywhere may adopt the language of a Trappist father to 
the distinguished lady from whose writings I have just made 
a quotation : “ Nous sommes des poltrons, *pii nous sommes 
retires dans une fortresse, parce que nous ne nous sentions 
pas le courage de nous battre en plaine .” 2 

1 Dix Aruiees d’Exii. p. 284. 2 Dix Annies d’Exii., p. 241. 
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Sabbath, 28th May. — To-day, we rested in the town of 
Nazareth. 

29th May. — We left Nazareth twenty minutes before six 
in the morning, and in three hours we reached the top of 
Mount Tabor. f The view from this commanding height, 
owing to the mists, was not so extensive to-day as on the 
former occasion. 

We breakfasted at the Khan es-Suk ; and I had there a 
second opportunity of attending the weekly Badawfn fair. 
Instead of going to Tiberias by Lubiyah, which occurs on the 
usual route, we went by Kafr Sabt, a village consisting only 
of a few houses, but having traces of old foundations. It 
stands on the margin of a considerable valley, called Wadi 
Bcssum, which, owing to the character of*tlie ground, we had 
not particularly marked when on Mount Tabor, and which 
was not represented on our map. This ravine is very deep. 
There is a gradual slope on each side of it, except near the 
middle, where there is a considerable precipice. It runs E. 
and S.E., and probably joins the Wadi el-Fajah, which runs 
down ito the Jordan, a little to the south of the lake of 
Tiberias. We kept along its southern side for some time 
after leaving Kafr Sabt, and then we crossed it in a north- 
easterly direction. 

We visited the hot-baths of Tiberias before entering the 
town ; but affer my former experience of their exhausting 
effects, we preferred taking a swim in the cool and limpid 
lake, to writhing and twisting ourselves in their ebullient 
tank. 

Mr. Haiim, the Jew, was happy to receive us as his guests 
in Tiberias, llis good wife, Rachel, again produced her 
plate. A musliigi, who happened to see it displayed upon 
the table, walked deliberately in, and, before our eyes, helped 
himself tc a silver salt-cellar, with which he absconded. This 
case of theft wes t before the Aga ; but while we remained 

* VOL. n. u 
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at the place no satisfaction was obtained, though the culprit 
was identified. 

30th May. — In the morning we paid a visit to the chief 
Rabbi of the Sephardim Jews, who received us, as before, 
with much kindness. He introduced us to some of the female 
members of his family, good-looking and sagacious matrons, 
and to a number of Rabbis, whom he called together to see 
us. We had a good deal of interesting conversation with the 
company, both secular and sacred. Wo showed the Rabbis 
our Samaritan manuscripts ; and we were gratified to find 
that one of their number, distinguished for his learning, was 
able to read them. After leaving them, we went to the 
synagogue of the Khasidim, the clamorous worship of which 
I have already described. 

In the course of the forenoon we proceeded along the 
western side of the lake. Near Majdel we observed a num- 
ber of huts made of dried reeds, unlike any which we had 
seen elsewhere in the country. We dismounted at them, 
and entered into conversation with some of their inmates, 
or rather owners, for they were working in the plots of ground 
contiguous to them. We found that they were gypsies ; and 
on my addressing them in one or two of the dialects of the 
north-west of India, they declared to me, through the same 
media, that I was one of their brethren. When I answeVed 
them in the negative, they cast their eyes on Dhanjibhai, 
and said, “ Then, he is a Nawar.” They set us down at 
once as friends, and called to their companions at a little 
distance to join our company. We sat with them for half-au- 
hour, the greater part of which I spent in writing down a 
list of some of their words. These, with others which I 
acquired elsewhere, I give in another part qf this work. The 
Indian scholar will at once admit that the gypsies must have 
originally come from the banks of the Indus. When we told 
them th a I their ’anguage is still there current, and that their 
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ancestors must have come from that locality, they gave us 
implicit credit, though they had no distinct traditions of the 
fact. In the valley of Gcnnesaretli they have been settled 
for years, though hitherto they have not been brought to no- 
tice, or observed by any travellers in these parts. They act as 
tinkers and musicians, having some rude instruments of their 
own, as well as cultivators. They also make fans and large 
wooden needles for sale. They say that there are many 
persons of their kin in Syria, but only forty or fifty near 
Tiberias. They arc all Muhammadans. 

Taking leave of our cousins the gypsies, we determined to 
do what we could to reach the excavations called the Kalat 
Ibn M&an, which, though remarkably curious, have very 
seldom been visited . 1 We rounded the hill at the base of 
which Majdel stands, turning to the left, and going up the 
Wadi Ilam Urn. A guide whom we had got at Tiberias, who 
pretended to be acquainted with the position of the caves, told 
us about a quarter of an hour after we had left the margin 
of the lake, that we must ascend the steep sides of the Wadi 
llamam to the precipitous scarps above it, at which, he said, 
we should find a road which leads to them. We followed his 
directions ; but when we got to the face of the rock, we 
found no road, while, owing to the steepness of the ascent 
which we had made, both horses and riders were in a dan- 
gerous position. Mr. Graham, Dhanjibhaf, and I, threw our- 
selves off the nocks of our horses, keeping their heads upper- 
most till we could devise some method of getting them relieved 
from the position in which we had placed them. Our Arab 
teacher, Nasif, in dismounting, overturned his animal ; and 
down it slid and rolled to his great consternation. Luckily 
it was but little* injured by its new method of travel] ing. 
We kept slanting along the heights, till we were relieved 
from all a axle tv. 

v 

. • * 1 See above, p. VoH. 
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Continuing up the Wadi Ham am for about twenty minutes, 
we saw the caves in the clefts of the rocks on each side of 
the valley. We ascended first to those on the south. They 
are accurately described by Burckhardt to the extent that 
he speaks of them : — “ In the calcareous mountain are many 
natural caverns which have been united together by passages 
cut in the rock, and enlarged in order to render them more 
commodious for habitation ; walls have also been built across 
the natural openings, so that no person could enter them 
except through the narrow communicating passages ; and 
wherever the nature of the almost perpendicular cliff per- 
mitted it, small bastions were built, to defend the entrance 
of the castle, which has thus been rendered almost impreg- 
nable. The perpendicular cliff forms its protection above, 
and the access from below is by a narrow path, so steep 
as not to allow of a horse mounting it. In the midst of the 
caverns several deep cisterns have been hewn. The whole 
might afford refuge to about six hundred men, but the walls 
arc now much damaged. The place was probably the work of 
some powerful robber, about the time of the Crusades ; a few 
vaults of communication, with pointed arches, denote Gothic 
architecture /' 1 In supplementing this notice, I may say, 
that the rocks in which the caves occur are quite precipitous. 
The excavations rise only to about a third of the whole height. 
The slope between them and the Wadi Hamam is very s 
There are also excavations and natural caves on the 
side of the Wadi, which, as far as I am aware, have 
noticed. They are nearly opposite the fort, now 
Some of them arc of a large size, and they add 
to the romance of the locality. What are called the. Horns 
of Ilattin are merely a continuation of the socks of the Wadi 
Ilamam. Though the walls and buttresses of the Kalat arc 





Burckhardt s Travels in Syria, p. 331. 
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doubtless comparatively modern, the remarkable natural 
caves of this place could not be overlooked in times of anti- 
quity. Irbid, the name of an ancient site on the ground 
immediately above them, having been identified as a cor 
ruption of an Arbela, it could not escape notice that they 
are the Caves of Arbela, mentioned by Josephus, as those 
from which Herod the Great dispossessed most formidable 
bands of robbers after his taking of Scpphoris, and con- 
nected with which he himself built walls. 1 lieland, and 
others since his day, have suggested the idea that this Arbela 
is probably the Betii-Arbel of ITosea x. 4. 2 

Descending the Wadi llamam, we arrived again at the 
margin of the plain of Gennesarcth, now called el-Ghawoin, 
or the Little Ghor. We kept along its western side till we 


1 Jos. Antiq. xiv. 15. 4-5 ; Bell. Jud. 
i. 16. 2-4; ii. 20, 6; Yit. 37. Dr. 
Robinson, who did not visit the caves, 
adverts to their historical connec- 
tions, vol. iii. p. 280, &c. The first 
suggestion of the identity of Irbid 
with Arbela, he says, he believes, 
was made by the reviewer of Rau- 
mer’s Palastina in the “ Gelelirte 
Anzeigen” of Munich, Nov. 1830, p. 
870. seq. Raumer in his supplement 
to his excellent work, says, “ What 
Robinson says of Arbela is, according 
to the review in the Munic li Anzei- 
gen.” — Beitriige zur Biblischen Geo- 
graphic, p. 19. The data for fixing 
the situation of Arbela are well col- 
lected by Reland, (p. 575) ; and they 
perfectly agree with the site in this 
locality. Rabbi Petachia speaks of 
Arbel as being in the Upper Galilee. 
Tour du Monde in Nouv. Journ. Asia- 
tique, NoV. 1831. * 

Josephus, when referring to the 
caves, say*? :-*- w Now, these caves were 
among broken rocks, and inaccessible 
op all sides/ and are only to bo as- 


cended by narrow and winding path- 
ways. The rock in front of them, 
extended itself into very deep valleys, 
with a perpendicular and craggy de- 
clivity, in such a manner that the 
king was in doubt wlmt. he should do 
on account of the difficulty of the 
place ; but at length he fell upon a 
very dangerous stratagem; for he let 
down the most hardy of his men in 
chests to the entrance of the caves.” 
— Joseph. Bell. dud. lib. i. 16. 4. 

What Dr. Robinson says of the 
identity of the names Arbela and Ir- 
bid, will be assented to by all who 
have paid any degree of attention to 
the permutation of letters in oriental 
words. “Irbid is apparently a corrup- 
tion of Jvbil, the proper Arabic form 
for Arbela ; for although this change 
of l into d , is very uncommon, yet the 
same name Irbid is found also in a 
large village in the region east at the 
Jordan, whore we know there was 
another Arbela.” — Bib. Res. vol. iii. 

pp. 281, 282. 

2 Roland, ut sup. 
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came to the rains called Abu Shusliak. From this place we 
began the ascent to Safed, keeping to the east of the Wadi 
Rabadlyali. Our road up the margin of this deep and 
romantic ravine was principally over basaltic rocks, here 
overlying the chalk, of many strata of which, of a straw-yel- 
low colour, we had continuous sections in the Wadi for seve- 
ral miles. Our path was one of considerable difficulty. 

“ These high wild hills, and rough uneven ways, 

.Draw out our miles, and make them wearisome.” 

Darkness had settled down upon us before we arrived at 
Safed. Our old friend Rabbi Samuel, with whom we expected 
to lodge, having just had a birth in his family, was unable 
to receive us ; but ho procured accommodation for us in the 
house of another Jew, Sliem*Thov. A great many of the 
Jews of Safed we found absent at Meiriin, celebrating the 
festival of the thirty-third of the Omer or sheaf. 1 Multi- 
tudes of Jews from Tiberias, Sidon, Damascus, and other 
places, were congregated at that place, at the tombs of the 
Rabbis. 

31 st May. — This morning we found it necessary to despatch 
Dhanjibhai on urgent private business to Beirut. The ser-f 
vice which we found it necessary to require of him, consider- 
ing the wildness of part of the country over which he ha# 
to pass, was one of no small difficulty, but it w r as undertaken 
by the ardent and affectionate youth with less hesitation 
than it was proposed to him, even though we could furnish 
him with no other guide or attendant but his own horse- 
keeper. We advised him to be directed by circumstances 
in the choice of his route ; but we recommended him to in- 
clude, on his way to Tyre, the village of el-J^sh, the Giscala 
of Josephus, Kttna, the Kanaii of Asher, 2 and the remark- 


Set* Lev. xxiii. JO, etc. 


* Bee above, p. 
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able sarcophagus at the foot of the hills on the east of the 
plain of Tyre, called Kabr Heiran, or the reputed “ tomb of 
Heiram,” the friend of Solomon. We put into his hands Mr. 
Bonar’s Narrative of an Enquiry of a Mission to the Jews. 
It notices more, perhaps, of the villages that occur on this 
line, and more of the general aspect of the country in which 
they are situated, though not with much claim to geographi- 
cal precision, than Dr. Robinson’s work, which in general is 
very copious in its details. 1 

At midday Mr. Graham and I set out for Meirun, distant 
about two hours from Safed, that we might see what the 
Jews were doing at the tombs. On our way thither, we met 
great numbers of them returning to tlicir homes, who told us 
that the festivities had been concluded on the preceding day. 
Among these persons, was the* chief Rabbi of the Sephar- 
dim Jews of Safed. Though he was labouring under indis- 
position, he kindly offered to go with us to Meirun, to explain 
the antiquities of the place, and we gave our consent. He 
took us, in the first instance, to the remains of the ancient 
synagogue. Its southern Avail is still, to* a good extent, 
standing. The stones of which it is constructed are large, 
being about four feet six inches long, by two feet seven 
inches deep. Its doors are worthy of notice. The height 
of the larger one is nine feet eight inches, and the breadth 
five feet seven inches. The door-posts are of a single stone 
of the height now mentioned, and two feet itffcndth, and a 
little more in depth. The lintel above is of one stone, ex- 
tending beyond the posts about a couple of feet. The rock 
has been levelled to form the floor of the synagogue ; and it 
overlooks a precipice on its northern side. The erection was 
first made, the* Rabbi said, fifty years after the dcstruc- 

1 Dr. . Robinson explains tliocompa- erroneously supposed that it must 

rative nvagvoness ot' his work refer- have boon repeatedly described, 
rirjg to tnis track, by his having Vnl. iii. |>. ■'»()/). 
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tiori of Jerusalem ; and it was standing in the days of 
Maimonidos . 1 

Near the synagogue is the tomb of Rabbi Jochaiian 
Sandelar. It is in a cave, over which there is a plain erec- 
tion, with a small pillar with a stone basin at the top, in 
which oil had been burned the day before our visit. 

There is a considerable enclosure for tombs and apart- 
ments at the chief place of pilgrimage, the key of which the 
Rabbi had in his possession. He opened it, and showed us 
a small oratory used during the days of the festival. At one 
end of the room is the tomb of Rabbi Simeon ben Yochai, 
the reputed author of the Zohar, and at the other of his son 
Rabbi Eleazar. At the left hand as we enter is the tomb 
of Rabbi Aba Saba. There are three pillars upon it for the 
burning, of oil. 

The tombs of Rabbi Hillel, and “ thirty-six of his pupils,” 
are in a large excavation. It is of this place that Messrs. 
Bonar and M‘Clieyne correctly say, “ A little lower down 
the hill we entered a large cave having seven vaults hewn 
out in it, containing many places for dead bodies, all empty. 
At the entrance lay four singularly carved stones, probably 
intended for lids of the sarcophagi /* 2 Benjamin of Tudela 
notices the tombs of Hillel and Shamai, and twenty of their 
disciples, as being in a cave near Merun or Maron, as he calls 
Meirun, and also those of Rabbi Benjamin ben Jephet, and 


1 It is of this ruined synagogue that 
Messrs. Bonar and M'Clieyne 

“ But the most remarkable object is 
a beautiful gateway, like the one we 
saw at Kefr-birhom. The carving 
appeared to be after tho same pat- 
tern. The stones are very large; 
and the whole space occupied by the 
edifice can be accurately traced by 
the large foundation-stones that are 
distinctly visible. A pillar, said to 
belong to this building, lay among the 


ruins in the village.” — Narrative of 
a Mission of Enquiry to the Jews, 
pp. 875, 876. „ 

2 Narrative of a Mission to the Jews, 
p. 876. — This supposition about the 
lids of the sarcophagi, is confirmed by 
a passage in the^Jichus ha-Aboth, in 
wliieh it is mentioned, that each of 
their coffins, in the form of a water 
trough, was covered by a single 
stone. — Hotting. Cip. Heb. p. 69. 
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of Rabbi Judah ben Beterah. 1 Rabbi Pctacliia, who wrote 
in the same century, speaks of the tombs of the same Rabbis 
being in the “ Lower Galilee,” and recites, in connexion with 
them, an absurd legend of a large vase which was supernatu- 
rally filled with water on the approach of a pious worship- 
per, and, vice versa, found empty on the approach of one of a 
different character. 2 Neither of these writers mentions the 
tomb of Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai ; but this may be owing 
to some aversion to the Cabala. It is mentioned in the 
Jichus ha-Aboth. As both Rabbi Hillel and his contem- 
porary Shammai, were doctors of the grdftt synagogue, the 
Jews must suppose Meirun to be a place of great antiquity. 
The Jews of Safod say that it is the Shimron-meron of 
Joshua xii. 20; which is not mentioned in any other part 
of the Bible, and for fixing \fhich there are no Scriptural 
data. 3 Meirun is mentioned in the Talmud. 4 

The chief Rabbi returned with us to Safod. We respected 
his age, kindness, and sincerity, but we could scarcely main- 
tain our gravity as he jogged along with us, riding upon an 
ass, with his bed and bed-clothes as a saddle, and with pots, 
pans, and pitchers, protruding from two immense bags on 
each side of him. NeaV the village Ain Zeitun, “the Fount 
of the Olives,” he pointed out to us the tomb of Rabbi Ben- 
jamin ben Jephet. This is another of the sepulchres in this 
neighbourhood visited by the Jewish pilgrims. He took us 
to his house, where lie treated us most hospitably. His 
establishment is remarkably clean and neat. Though an old 
man himself, he has a young and active wife, who manages 
his household affairs. We presented him with a copy of 


1 Asher’s Benjamin, vol. i. p. 82, 
and na (45.) 

8 Tour dft Monde in Nouv. Journ. 

Asiatiqup, Nov. 1831, p.392. 

8 Relanu, (p. 991,) -ays that Shirn- 
ron-Meron is perhaps the Shimron of 


Josh. xix. 15; but the Tahmidiesil 
■writers identify this Shimron with 
Simonias. Compare R eland, j>. 1017. 

♦ See Roland. Palest, sub Gusch 
Ohalab, p. 81 7. 
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the address of the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land to the Jews, and recommended it to his particular at- 
tention. He introduced us to a Jew from Beirfit, who had 
come up to Safed in search of a wife for his nephew. This 
consi delate agent told us that he had been unsuccessful in 
procuring the needful for his friend, as 200 ghazis were de- 
manded for a daughter ; but he hoped to got one at Tiberias 
at a cheaper rate. 

From the Rabbi’s house we went to one of the synagogues 
of the Khasidim, where we found about forty individuals 
assembled for worship. Their proceedings were most af- 
fecting, and exactly like those which I have already de- 
scribed as seen at Tiberias. 1 On dismissing, they walked 
extremely slowly to their homes, according to the rule ap- 
proved by the Talmud. Wc made a distribution among them 
of several little publications, calculated to excite among them 
a spirit of inquiry, and to direct their minds to Him of whom 
Moses and the "prophets wrote. 

Our host, Shorn Thov, on our return to his house, gave us 
most affecting accounts of the absolutely heathen ceremonies 
observed by the Jews at the festival at the tombs which 
had just closed, without at all seeing tlieir import. He told 
us that the most valuable clothes are burned in the oil 
basins to the manes of the deceased rabbis, in fulfilment of 
vows made, and in anticipation of favours desired. From 
all that I. have seen or read of traditional Rabbinism, I have 
no hesitation in saying, that it is as great a corruption of 
real Judaism as Paganism is of the patriarchal faith, and 
Popery of Christianity. 


1 See above, p. 183. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

F$OM PA FED TO DAMASCUS— TOWN AND PASH ALIK OF DAMASCUS. 

The route embraced in the first part of this Chapter, though 
not an unusual one for travellers, has been but seldom and 
sparingly described. My notes I consequently submit to 
the reader without abridgment, regretting, at the same time, 
that they are not more copious. 

1st June, 1848 . — We left Safed at six o’clock, a.m., and 
reached Jacob’s Bridge, — or rather the Bridge of Jacob’s 
Daughters, for its Arabic name is Jisr Benat Yakub, — at ten. 
The road, after finding down the north-east portion of the 
hill on which Safed stands, strikes across the Sahil et-Tiileh, 
or “Long Plain,” lying between the lake Murom and that of 
Tiberias, in the direction of E.N.E. This plain is of excellent 
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soil, a deep black mould formed from the debris of the basaltic 
rocks and dykes, which here make their appearance, running 
in a north and north-west direction. It is partly under cul- 
tivation, and partly lying waste, with a most luxurious crop 
of thistles, yellow, blue, and violet. Jt has no villages or 
houses ; but we observed in it several clusters of tents and 
reed huts, especially near the margin of the lake Huleh. 

When we were a few yards distant from Jacob’s Bridge, 
we saw the Turkish guards pointing their guns to some 
object across the Jordan. It proved to bo an animal a little 
larger than a cat. They did not succeed in shooting it. 
We thought it some species of viverra ; but they gave it 
the name of Sammur, which is commonly applied to the 
sable, the mustela Scythica. It has probably received this 
name from the value which may be attached to its skin. 
We were not aware that such an animal is to be found in 
the countrv. 

These guards, who have their station-house on the west 
side of the bridge, strongly exhorted us not to persist in our 
journey to Damascus. The road thither, they said, was 
most unsafe. The i\nazali Badawin, — the most powerful 
confederation of the Badawin of the Syrian desert, — had come 
up, in search of pasturage, to the very flanks of Jcbel osh- 
Sheikli. They were numerous as the locusts ; and they were 
devouring and destroying all before them. Several parties 
had been robbed and ill-treated by them between the bridge 
and Damascus. Our servants joined their remonstrances 
to those of the Turks ; but as we had urgent business at 
Damascus, and had not time to reach it by the road from 
Il&sbeiya, we resolved, in dependence on the Divine protec- 
tion, to keep to the course which we had chosen. 

Our cavalcade halted at the bridge for an hour and a half, 
near a ruined Khan at its eastern end. While our breakfast 
was preparing, we bathed and swam in the Jordan, and 
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wrote down a few notes connected with the locality in which 
we were. The bed of the river is unequal in depth, varying 
from two to si|. or seven feet ; but, at this season of the 
year, we observed but little appearance of a ford to give rise 
to the imagination, that Jacob past the Jordan at this place 
on his way from Padan-aram. 1 The stream is rather rapid, 
and it seems plentifully stocked with fishes. It is thirty-four 
yards wide. Numerous reeds, rushes, canes, thorns, olean- 
ders, and other plants, line its banks below and above the 
bridge. We noticed the papyrus, which is also seen on the 
banks of some of the rivers running into the Mediterranean 
on the western coast. The bridge has three pointed arches 
By some mistake, Burckhardt says it has four. The matter 
would not be worth mentioning, had not certain parties, 
manufacturing tlvcir accounts moi’c from his notes than their 
own observations, repeated his error. Even Dr. Robinson 
has tripped at this pons as i norma ; but his excuse is, that 
the bridge was invisible, while, from the heights near Safed, 
by the aid of a telescope, he was exercising his visual organs 
on the Khan on the left bank of the river. 2 Cotovieus says 
of the bridge in liis day, “tribus innititur areubus,” 3 and 
Thevenot, “ ce pont est soutenu de trois arcades.” 1 As it now 
stands, it is well represented by Benin tz, 5 whose view of it, in 
a reduced form, is given at t he head of this Chapter. There is a 
curious Arabic inscription at. its centre, by which it is made 
to tender its own acknowledgments to Jezzar Pasha of Akka, 
of whose territories the Jordan formed the eastern boundary. 
It runs somewhat in this style : — “ I, this bridge, complained 
of the destruction of my foundation to the Wazir the Butcher. 
Ho built me and increased me. . . . He wishes a reward ; 

1 It was ov'>r theTord Jabbok that 3 L'otovivi Itiu. Hierosol. [>. obi. 

Jacob past on his return from Mcso- 4 Voyage de Levant, tom. ii. j>. Md. 

potamia, 'previous to his meeting ft Bilder mis den* Heilrgcn Lnodc. 

Esau,- (Jen. xxxii. 22. o? Her also 'All Boj s Travels, vol. ii. 

. 2 Bib. Res. Yol. iii. p. 303. p. 201. 
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may God increase liis reward.” The bridge, like the con- 
tiguous buildings, is principally of basaltic stone. The bed 
of the river is low, compared with the surrounding country, 
hut, according to Schubert, 350 Paris feet above the level of 
the sea. 1 The banks, the average height of which may be about 
200 feet, slope irregularly down to it, leaving a small margin, 
where is the covert of reeds and bushes already noticed. The 
banks appear highest to the south of the bridge. The loca- 
tion of the bridge seemed to be tolerably correct in Dr. 
Kobinson’s map. It is of importance to notice this fact, as 
we have had no regular survey of this part of the country. 

We started from the Jisr at half-past eleven o’clock. 
We met, on leaving it, some natives, who expressed to us as 
great fears of the Anazah as the Turks had done. Our ser- 
vants were much disposed to hang back ; but they were 
obliged to follow their masters. When we got to the top of 
the left bank of the Jordan, we found that it was considerably 
higher than that on the right. We had here a good view of 
the lake of Tiberias, and of the plain of Batihah at its north- 
east corner. The country over which the road to Damascus 
goes in advance, is undulating, and has remarkably fine pas- 
turage. Black basaltic stones and boulders appear here and 
there. Great quantities of trees and bushes, principally oak, 
are growing on both sides of the road. To the high ground 
extending on the cast of the Jordan, between Biinias and 
the Sherlali el-Mandhur, a native gave the general name of 
Jebel-Jaulan. In the name Jaulan is recognized the Hebrew 
Golan of the tribe of Manasseh, 2 which gave rise to the 
provincial name of Gaulonitis. Our friend probably extended 
the district too far to the north. The country east of Jacob’s 
Bridge, for some considerable distance, is in the modern dis- 

1 Rcise in das Morgenland, dr it. a Dcut. iv. 48; Josh. xx. 8; xxi. 27; 

band p. — This author makes the 1 (Jhron. vi. 71. 

top of the hrMgf. 28 foot higher. 
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trict of Kaneitarali. The modern Jaulan lies to its south. 
It does not extend beyond the el-Mandhur. 

At one o’clock, we arrived at some ruins called Nawaran, 
where we stopped to take the bearings of the eastern side 
of the lake of Tiberias, which we found running nearly from 
north to south. Nawaran is given by Von Schubert at 2800 
Paris feet above the level of the sea. 1 Here we camo first 
in contact with immense herds of camels, belonging to the 
Anazah BadaAvin. They extended to the east and south- 
east of us as far as the eye could reach. We passed, at the 
same place, some Turkman tents, the owners of which told 
us that they had got very unwelcome visitors in their neigh- 
bourhood ; and we agreed with them in opinion. Mr. Graham 
and I rode up alone to some of the Anazah, whom we saw to 
the right of the road, and gave them our salutations. We 
asked the name of their sheikh, and they told us his pedigree 
for some half-score of generations. When we inquired about 
his present location, they said it was at the other end of the 
camp, three days’ journey distant. We told them that wo 
were English travellers ; but they maintained that our beards 
intimated that we were Turks. This we denied, referring 
them to our servants, who were coming up, and who con- 
firmed our testimony. ‘They gave us to wit that we might 
proceed safely on our journey, — a piece of intelligence which 
we were happy to receive, though we were not altogether 
able to give it implicit credence. Two or three of them rode 
alongside of us for some distance, making many impudent 
inquiries at us, and wishing us to purchase some ancient 
gold pieces, which they said they had had long in their pos- 
session. We studied all due reserve with them, and they 
left us to pursue our way. We continued to pass many ot 

1 r.v isc iii Morgcnland. drit. hand. p. - ( >4. 
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tlieir clansmen in charge of the innumerable camels brows- 
ing about in all directions . 1 

At ten minutes past three, we arrived at the Tell el-Hanzfr, 
or the “ Hillock of the Hog.” Here Mount Tabor bore SLW. ; 
and the two remarkable conical hills which we had noticed 
at Safed, W. There has been a very gradual swell of the 
country to this place, but not distinguished by any thing 


1 “ The Aenczes ” [’Anazah] says 
Burckhardt, “ arc the most powerful 
Arab nation in the vicinity of Syria, 
and, if we add to them their brethren 
in Nedjd, may be reckoned one of the 
most considerable bodies of Bedouins 
in the Arabian deserts. The Aenczes 
who live in the northern part of Ara- 
bia, generally take up their winter 
quarters in the Ham mad desert, or 
the plain between the Ifauran and 
I feet, a position on the Euphrates. 
The Hammad is without any springs; 
but iu winter time the water collects 
there in deep grounds, and the shrubs 
and plants of the desert afford pas- 
ture to the Arabs’ cattle. The Aen- 
czes ha ve likewise been known to pass 
the Euphrates and encamp in Irak 
Arabi, and near Bag]. dad. In spring 
they approach the frontiers of Syria, 
and form a line of encampment ex- 
tending from near Aleppo to eight 
days’ journey to the south of Damas- 
cus. Their principal residence, how- 
ever, during that time, is the JIauran 
and its neighbourhood, where they 
encamp near and among the villages; 
while in the more northern country, 
towards Homs and llamah, they 
mostly keep at, a. certain distance 
from the inhabited grounds. In these 
parts they spend the whole summer 
seeking pasture and water, purchase 
in autumn their winter provision of 
wheat and barley, and return after the 
iirst rains into the interior of the desert. 


“ Their great strength has enabled 
them to levy a yearly tribute on most 
of the villages near the eastern limits 
of Syria. It is above fifteen years 
since all the Aenezes have been con- 
verted to the Waliaby faith. 

“ The profits which they derived 
from the pilgrim caravans to Melika, 
have, until now, kept them on good 
terms with the Turkish governors, 
and even induced them to withhold 
the customary tribute paid to the 
Wahaby chief. But it is to be pre- 
sumed, that if the Hadj do not soon 
regain its ancient splendour, they 
will again become tributary to the 
Wahaby, and, in company with him, 
hereafter lay waste the open country 
of Syria. The northern Aenezes, of 
whom alone I speak here, are divided 
into four principal bodies. . . . From 
some Damascus pedlars who had 
passed their whole lives amon^ tbe 
Bedouins, 1 learned parti c uls^f w luqh 
induce me to state the force JjHhe 
Acnczc tribes above-men tion^T (their 
brethren in Nedjd not i deluded) at 
about 10,000 horsemen, and perhaps 
00,000 or 100,000 camel riders, a 
number rather over than under-rated. 
The whole northern Aencze nation 
may be estimated at from 800,000 to 
850,000 souls, spread over a country 
of at least 40,000 square miles.” — 
Burckhardt’s Notes on the Bedouins 
and Wahabys, vol. i. pp. 2, 8, 4. 
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like a distinct range of hills running south from Mount 
Hermon* as represented in our -map. A little beyond the 
Tell el-Hanzfr, there commences a great level plain, the 
rock being still of basalt. About half-an-hour from Nawaran, 
we passed the Tell Y Ctsif, lying a little to the north-east of 
it. We arrived at Kaneitarah, our resting-place for the night, 
at a quarter past six. Tin; village is now in ruins. We 
found at it a small encampment of local Arabs, who culti- 
vate a few plots of ground of the best soil, and who rear 
cattle, of a diminutive breed and dark colour. Some of these 
people gave us a cordial welcome. They told us that they 
durst not cheep at present. The Pasha of Damascus could 
give them no protection against the myriads of the Anazah 
who had come up from the Bahr el-Frat, or .the Euphrates. 
The tents of the Anazah were pitched in hundreds in our 
neighbourhood. The arrival of the Franks excited the curi- 
osity of the female members of their community, and some 
of them rode past our tent-doors, seated on camels with 
their husbands, to get a peep at us. When the sun went 
down, and they began to cook their supper, hundreds of tires 
were kindled, which shed their light around us for' miles. 

Kaneitarah is reckoned by Yon Schubert to be 2850 feet 
above the level of the sea. The rise to it from Nawaran is 
consequently but small ; and Jebel Heisli, the southern prolon- 
gation of Mount Hermon, is rather an elevated plateau than 
a mountainous ridge. The town is now overthrown, and so is 
its Kh&n, mentioned by Burckhardt. More ancient ruins 
are on the north side of the modern site, which this traveller 
speaks of as “ the remains of a small ancient city, perhaps 
Canatha” 1 D'Anville and others associate Canatha, which 
was one of the t<*n cities of the Deeapolis, with the same site . 2 
Josephus speaks of a Canatha being in Ccelesyria ; but he 

1 Travels in Syria, p. 813. See * D’Anvillc’s Ancient (jcograpliy, 
also, p. 287. p. 430 

. VoL. II. 
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was either misled as to its situation, or used the word Ccelc- 
syria in an extended sense. 1 On the latter supposition, it is 
more probable that Kanoitarah is the site of his Canatha, 
than Kanawat near Busrah, — to be afterwards mentioned, — 
which seems to agree with the position of the Canatha of 
Eusebius. 2 

2d June. — In order to avoid a display of our cooking ves- 
sels before the Anazah in front of us, we breakfasted before 
setting out on our march for the day. We got in motion at 
twenty minutes to nine o’clock, and we were at the ruins of 
Kareimbah at half-past ten. Here Nuaman, a village with a 
mosk, bore E.S.E. ; Tell Nabah, very near to us, S.E. ; Tell 
Ilarah, S.E. by S. ; and Tell Yusif, S.W. by W. These hills are 
generally shaped like the frustra of cones, standing upon the 
plateau like inverted tea-cups upon a table. Wo were struck 
here, as elsewhere, with the wondrous facility with which a 
shepherd managed his flock. Ilis sheep knew his voice, and 
they followed him. 3 We noticed him “going before them,” 
and them coming after him in rank and file. On his utter- 
ing a peculiar cry, they scampered oft' to the watering-place ; 
and he had only to raise his voice again, to recall them to the 
pastures. The goats were not so obedient, and they were 
sure to be in the rear. Yet he had command of them 
also. 

Our road to-day was very stony throughout, and lar^e 
spherical pieces of basalt seemed scattered about in -*all 
directions. Our march was partly through the Iyancitai$h 
district, and partly through the north -western part of the pro- 
vince called J eidur, the representative of the ancient Muraba. 
The part of the latter through which we passed, from the river 
Maghanfyah, is called the Nakkar S&sa. Wg,got to Sasa, our 
resting-place, at four o’clock. The camels of the Anazah 

‘Joseph. Andcj. lib. xv. 5, 1 : Bell. 2 Sec onwards, p. flflft. 

Jud. lib. i. 19, >2. 'John x. 27. 
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ceased only four miles to the west of this place, extending 
from Naw&ran to that point. We calculated that altogether 
we could not have passed fewer than 35,000 animals. We 
could not look upon them, without having recalled to our 
remembrance the passage of Isaiah, “ The multitude of 
camels shall cover thee, the dromedaries of Midian and 
Ephah ; all they from Sheba shall come ; they shall bring 
gold and incense and they shall shew forth the praises of 
the Lord.” 1 Of the arrival of this happy and blessed day, 
there are as yet no signs, so far as the children of the desert, 
with whom at present I have associated it, are concerned. 
They are in a state of great ignorance ; and year after year are 
they extending their territory. Violence follows their march. 
Of the latter fact, we found an illustration at the Khan of 
Sas;t. We saw there a company of travellers, whom they had 
robbed of their goods in broad daylight, waiting for some 
assistance from Damascus, if it could be obtained. The 
manner in which the villains proceeded to ctfcct their pur- 
pose, is worthy of notice. Finding the travellers coming 
from Damascus, on their way to Hebron, tlitjy thus accosted 
them : — “ You have come from the city ; but we dwell in the 
wilderness. You must have something good with you. 
Have the goodness to treat us to breakfast.” The travellers 
were of course obedient ; and they made ready what they 
had with them for their unwelcome guests. On seeing that 
nothing but coffee and bread was produced, the Anazah 
said, “ Pretty fellows that you are! You are mocking us. 
These are your good things ! Where is your sugar ? Where 
are your sweet-meats? Wo shall teach you better manners.” 
On this they began to beat the travellers. When they made 
some resistance jn self-defence, the Anazah said, “ Now, we 
shall punish you, by lightening the burden of your camels. 
You blackguards, begone !” Seizing their goods, which it 


1 Isaiali lx. 6. 
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was their object to acquire at the very beginning, they made 
off with them to their encampment. The travellers had no 
expectation of recovering their property, but they had sent 
information of their loss to the Pasha of Damascus. 

At the Khan of S&s&, a large square enclosure still avail- 
able to the merchant, we met with a Kurd. I had been 
long anxious to get a few specimens of the words of the 
language spoken by this tribe, to see, on the one hand, to 
what extent the mountains between Persia and Turkey have 
preserved any of the Zand and Palilivi words, which are not 
now current in the towns of Persia, and to what extent they 
have introduced vocables into their own language from their 
Turkish neighbours ; and we induced him to answer any 
questions which we proposed. Of the words, chiefly nouns, 
which we collected from his lips, the great majority are pure 
Persian. Some are Persian slightly softened, in accommo- 
dation to the organic powers of a rude people. A very few 
indeed are Turkish and Arabic. None I could recognise as 
derived either from the Zand or Palilivi, except through the 
medium of the common Persian. 

The following bearings we took from Sasa : — Tell Yfisif, 
W.S.W., highest point of Jebel esh-Sheikh here visible, N.W., 
but not that which we had formerly seen from the west of 
the Jordan. 

3d June. — Wo left Sas& this morning at a quarter before 
nine o’clock. The road to Damascus leads along the stream 
of Sas&, called the Seibarani, for a considerable way. The 
course of the river is rather notable in a geological point of 
view. The basaltic and cretaceous rocks meet at it on the 
same level. The first of these forms its right bank, and 
the second its left. The basalt ceases where the Damascus 
road leaves it. This stream is supposed by some to be the 
Abana of Naaman the Syrian ; but as it flows to the east, 
some eight or ten miles south of Damascus, while there are 
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other streams which combinedly water the city itself, I do 
not think it likely that it is one of the celebrated “ rivers 
of Damascus /' 1 which were the pride of the captain of the 
host of the king of Syria. The stream which we take to 
be Abana, will afterwards fall to be noticed. 

The road to Damascus leads over nearly level ground ; 
but a range of hills lies at no great distance from it to the 
left, as represented on the map. The crops in the fields on 
each side of us were not very luxuriant, except where irriga- 
tion has been resorted to. They are much better in other 
parts of the Ghutali. We passed several bands of people 
engaged in cutting barley and wheat. There was always a 
race from them to our company, that they might offer a 
handful to our horses, and receive some trifling acknowledg- 
ment. This kindness to, and familiarity with, Europeans 
in these parts, is somewhat pleasing. It is, however, no 
novelty in Syria. The district of the Wadi el-Ajam lay to 
our left hand. 

We arrived at the commencement of the far-famed gar- 
dens of Damascus, near the village of Darciy&, at a quarter 
to three, at the first gate of the city at half-past three, and 
at the house of our host, Abu Haruf, “ the Father of the 
Lamb,” in the middle of the Christian quarter, at four 
o’clock. The gardens, or rather orchards, by which the city 
is surrounded on all sides, arc well watered by streams from 
the Barada, conducted artificially through them 2 on their 
way to the Bahairat el-Merj, or “ Lake of the Meadows,” 
about two hours distant from the city to the east. They 


1 2 Kings v. 12. 

a The following dtyisions of the Ba- 
rack were mentioned to us as water- 
ing the city and gardens : — Baradii, 
7’aurd, Buuias, nawdt, en-Nakb, 
Al’nmiyj', Rajiy’ah, cs-Sab’ah, Azid, 
Ma el-Jarddin, Nahr el-Katat, Md el- 


Far, Nahr Durnar, and Nahr cl-Ha- 
mtt. This list may be compared with 
that in the “ Excerpt urn ex ibn ol- 
Wardi,” published by Reiske, as a 
supplement to the Tab. Syr. of Abul- 
feda. Sec p. 174. 
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contain many flowering, and ornamental, and forest trees ; 
but the fruit-bearing are predominant. Among the latter, 
according to an Arabic list which was furnished us by a 
native Christian, are the quince, apple, apricot, almond, peach, 
plum, fig, mulberry, white and red pear, pomegranate, wal- 
nut, olive, jujubes, orange, lemon, citron, vine, olive, hazel- 
nut, pistachio, and prune. The pot vegetables which are 
raised below these trees, are quite the same as those men- 
tioned by Dr. Russell in connexion with the gardens of 
Aleppo . 1 The produce of the gardens is abundant and very 
cheap, as we had occasion to observe ere we were long in the 
town ; and much of it is exported to distant places. The 
walls of the gardens are of clay hardened in the sun, the 
bricks being each about a yard square, and formed in situ, 
by the filling up of the clay within two boards placed parallel 
to one another, as the building proceeds. Many of the 
houses are of the same material externally, and consequently 
mean enough in their appearance. The streets are paved 
with basalt, generally in three divisions, that in the middle, 
devoted to cattle and riders, being the lowest, and of the 
same size as the other two. The people wero perfectly civil 
as we entered the town, and passed through some of the 
Mzars. None of them seemed the least annoyed that we 
kept our scats on our horses. It was otherwise a few years 
ago, when all Christians were obliged, either to walk on foot 
through the city, or to bestride asses. Ibralum Pasha, wheh 
in occupation of the place, was highly useful in teaching his 
Muslim brethren good manners. 

Among the bazars we took a walk in the evening, as We 
did not fail afterwards to do at other times. They art; 
among the greatest curiosities of the plalfte. They are 
generally covered or uncovered arcades, with a row of shops 

1 Natural History of Aleppo, vol. i. sell says of the orchards of Aleppo is 

p. 74, et seq. Much of what Dr. Rus- quite applicable to those olDamascus. 
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on eaeh side, separated from one another by wooden parti- 
tions, open in front, and capable of being closed with wooden 
panniers. There is a separate bazar for almost every commo- 
dity exposed for sale, — for all kinds of eatables and drink- 
ables, chewables, blastablcs, and smellables ; for all sorts of 
apparel ; and for personal, domestic, professional, civil, and 
military instruments and implements of convenience, amuse- 
ment, offence, defence, and destruction ; for accoutrements 
for asses, horses, and camels ; and for fittings and furniture 
for doors, windows, and apartments of houses, khans and 
cafes. Their possessors are both Christians and Muhamma- 
dans. They sit more than stand in their shops, making a 
long stretch of hand to help their customers. They have an 
^air of gravity, dignity, and politeness about them, which 
show both their self-command and their desire to please. In 
the actual matter of sale, they make their demands, in the 
first instance, as far as possible above the price, and the first 
offer is as far as possible below it ; and before the seller and 
buyer can come to terms, there is much speaking, arguing, 
protesting, and often swearing. These bazafs scarcely form 
such a Babel, however, as those of India. They are patrolled 
by multitudes of confectioners, and dealers in ices and cooled 
sherbet, whose readiness to accommodate all purchasers, 
shows that there is little in the place corresponding with 
the distinction of caste in India. 

The costume of the men on the streets is rich and varied. 
It is, however, almost all Syrian or Arabian ; the quota of 
Turkish habiliments found in Cairo being greatly wanting. 
Great numbers of pleasure-hunters are at all times found 
lounging in the cafes, drawing their pipes and hubble-bubbles, 
sipping coffee, swallowing sherbet, sucking sweatmeats, bolt- 
ing fruits, and, above all, talking scandal. Some of those 
cafes arc In the most frequented streets ; an 1 some of them, 
tol.erabJy good imitations of rustic bowers, are in the gardens. 
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where abundance of shade and verdure, and artificial water- 
falls, and playing fountains, conspire to enhance the luxuries 
which they afford. Some of them are connected with the 
baths of the town, in which men, maids, and matrons, too 
indolent to perform their own ablutions, or unwilling to 
forego the privileges which they enjoyed in the baby’s nur- 
sery, suffer themselves to be stripped, stewed, sponged, 
soaped, sudded, soused, scrubbed, scraped, and swaddled, by 
the hands of the most pitiable of menials. 

The houses of Damascus, generally speaking, are nothing 
else externally but cottages of clay, through which, as in the 
land of Job, the thieves may dig in the dark. 1 They are 
of this material, we had no doubt, as being much cooler in 
the hot season than they would be if of stone. The rains of 
winter, when followed by frost, as is sometimes seen, must 
be very injurious to them, and lead those of them which arc 
not well bound together, to fall into crumbs. The aspect of 
their interior differs in toto from that of the exterior. Many 
of them may be considered as so many miniature oriental 
palaces. They are of a quadrangular form, enclosing a court 
paved with marble, ornamented with beautiful trees and 
flowering bushes, and having copious fountains playing in 
the centre. The lower rooms on each side of the court are 
raised above its area, open in front, covered with carpets, 
and seated with diwans in the eastern fashion. Their roofs 
are highly ornamented with figures of flowers and inscrip- 
tions, and a variety of Arabesque devices. 

Sabbath, 4*th June. — We spent the greater part of th#day 
in our lodgings, but we had Divine service at the residence 
of the British consul. Mr. Graham conducted the devotional 
exercises ; and I preached from John iii. 1& Colonel Bose, 
H.B.M/s consul-general for Syria ; Mr. Wood, the consul for 
Damascus ; Captain Walpole, R.N., commanding the Vernon, 


J Job xxiv. 16. 
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now at Beirfit ; Mr. and Lady Louisa Tennyson, on tlieir 
travels in the east ; and several others of our countrymen 
were present. We had sent a note to Mr. Wood, proposing 
our meeting together, and he very readily entered into our 
views. This was probably the first occasion of worship be- 
ing conducted in this ancient city by Presbyterian ministers 
of Scotland and Ireland. 

5th June. — We rode on donkeys, — stouter and more un- 
manageable they proved to be than those of Egypt, — to the 
hill overhanging Salheiyah, one of the principal suburbs, about 
two miles distant from, the city. From this place the finest 
view of Damascus is obtained. The town lies embosomed in 
its orchards, principally S.W. and N. E. Lord Lindsay paints 
the scene with a single stroke of his brush. “ Oh, how 
lovely ! the city with her picturesque minarets, sailing like 
a fleet through a sea of verdure.” 1 It is fabled of Muham- 
mad, that when he looked to it, he exclaimed, “ Man can 
have only one paradise ; I shall, not enter this below, lest I 
should have none above.” The gardens are most luxuriant ; 
so much so indeed, that it may be said, that they are over- 
stocked with trees. The different shades of green, — emerald, 
grass, and olive, — in the centre of the scene, contrast most 
strikingly with the chalky snows of the desert hills and 
plains which appear on the outline of the horizon. Many of 
the gardens have their distinctive Arabic names, some of 
ivhich our guides repeated to us. Their fertility, nay, their 
very existence, is owing to the Barada, which, divided 
into many streamlets, meanders among them as well as sup- 
plies the city. The water-courses, too, have their peculiar 
appellations. Some of them are appropriate enough ; but 
others, “ the water of the rats,” the “ rill of the cats,” what- 
ever bo their character in this respect, are not of the most 
elegant kind. 


A Lord Lindsays Letters, vol. ii. p. 181. 
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Our principal inquiries at Damascus were to be directed 
to tbe Jews, among whom we had begun to think it ex- 
ceedingly probable, that the United Presbyterian Mission of 
the Church of Scotland and the Irish Presbyterian Church, 
would be established. 

The following are the memoranda of our intercourse with 
them. 

6tli June. — Mr. Graham and I visited the house of the 
chief Rabbi, Ilaiim Maimon Tobhi. He has been eighteen 
years resident at Damascus, but is a native of Gibraltar. 
He had obtained, lie said, an English passport, entitling him 
to British protection, from Lord Palmerston ; and he had 
been elected to office on account of the privilege which he 
thus enjoyed, it having been conceived by the Jews, that 
the name of an English subject, borne by him, would give 
weight to his dealings with the Turkish government. He 
spoke warmly of the friendship which he enjoyed with our 
consul, who is on terms of familiar intercourse with the 
Jews more than with any other class of the inhabitants of 
Damascus. The ltabbi’s lady took a most intelligent part 
with us in the conversation in which we engaged; and she sat 
opposite to us on the diwan smoking her narjil, apparently 
with great satisfaction, but studying, at the same time, to 
guide the inhalations and expectorations with as much female 
grace as circumstances admitted. From what I noticed in., 
her case, I should not recommend the lair daughters off 
Europe to seek the proficiency at which she had attained in 
the art of fumery. One of the first subjects to which the 
party directed our attention, was the murder of the Capp- 
cliin monk Tomaso, and his servant Ibrahim. The Rabbi 
said that the padre was extremely beloved by the Jews, on 
account of the medical services which he was in the lujg&it of 
rendering them, particularly in the vaccination of the# chil- 
dren, and that it was altogether impossible that the Jews 
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could have done him any harm. The affair of his reputed 
destruction by their community, he attributed to a conspiracy 
of the native Christians, who were jealous and envious of the 
influence which the Jews had long had in the administra- 
tion of the government of Damascus, and their success in 
mercantile transactions. The narration of the whole story, 
he said, would take five days. To give us an idea of the 
means resorted to by the Egyptian government to extort 
evidence, he mentioned that about fifty Jewish infants were 
seized and imprisoned, that the natural affection and fears 
of their mothers might lead them to criminate parties in 
order to get them relieved. 

This Rabbi informed us, that the Jews of Damascus, with 
the exception of one or two families, belong to the Sephar- 
dim ; and that they are almost all natives of the place, except 
a few individuals from Antioch, Aleppo, and Baghdad, and 
four families which hold English passports, and ten or twelve- 
who have French and Austrian passports. J obar, where the 
cave of Elijah is still shown, he said, is now a place of pil- 
grimage with the Jews, and his wife had visited it a few 
days ago - 1 He also stated that most of the J ews of Damas- 


1 “ There are a few villages,” says 
l)r. Bo wring, “ such as that of Djo- 
bar, near Damascus, (close to Elijah’s 
cave,) in which the Rabbi told me the 
population consisted of 1000 persons, 
and that they were ail of them He- 
brews.” — Report on Syria, p. 7. 

Doubting the correctness of this 
statement, and perceiving its entire 
opposition to the information which 
I received at Damascus I lately wrote 
to my friend, Mr. Graham, directing 
to it his attention. Itts rcplj I sub- 
join : — 

“ The village of Jo bar is half an 
hour [to the N.E."] fr rn Damascus, 
<ind contains three or four thousand 
inhabitants, all Muslims, with the ex- 


ception of a single Jewish family, 
who live in, and take care of, their 
synagogue there. This synagogue is 
dedicated to Elijah, and built over a 
cave, which tradition makes the 
hiding-place of the prophet in the 
time of his sufferings and persecu- 
tions. The village, the people, the 
synagogue, and the family that inha- 
bit it, are wretched and miserable in 
the extreme. On festival days many 
of the Damascus Jews assemble there 
for worship ; and in the heats of sum- 
mer, Jobar is a pleasant evening ex- 
cursion for those whom the love of 
health, orpleasuiv, or inhjuity, lures 
from the burning atmosphere of I he 
city. They often remaiu there during 
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cus go on a pilgrimage to the four holy cities at least once 
in their life ; and that 300 of them had lately started for 
Hebron. When Mordecai, our India Jewish companion, 
mentioned that Mr. Graham would likely take up his abode 
in Damascus, he readily said, that he would be happy indeed 
if this were the case, and that to no individual were the 
J ews of Damascus more indebted than to a missionary, Mr. 
Peretz, who had visited them when the late calamity came 
upon them, and who had done all in his power to vindicate 
them in the eyes of Ibrahim Pasha s government, and to secure 
for them a merciful treatment. When I told the lady that 
Mr. Graham had an -up, a help-meet for him, in this country, 
and that she must take care of her when she might arrive in 
Damascus, she seemed much pleased and said, “ That I shall 
do ; our houses shall be one.” We promised to give a Hebrew 
Bible to the .Rabbi’s son, a lively little boy named Isaac. 

The Rabbi having kindly offered to act as our guide in 
the Jewish quarter, took us to see the two most consider- 
able of the ten synagogues of the place. They are plain 
buildings, quite destitute of all ornament, but better lighted 
than any other places of Jewish worship which I have seen 
in the East. I expected something finer at Damascus. 
The synagogue of Aleppo is the great boast of the Jews of 
Syria, both for grandeur and antiquity. It is celebrated 
also as containing a copy of the law, which the Rabbis repre- 
sent to have been written before the destruction of the 
temple of Jerusalem, as it contains a prayer for its preserva- 
tion, and which is so highly valued by the Jews that depu- 
tations of their body have been sent from Europe to consult 

it. For none of the manuscripts in the synagogues of 

• 

the night; and, it is surmised, with- was prevented by the above-men- 

out much advantage to their mo- tioned apprehension. I thought that 

rality. I had intended to spend a nobody but Lamartine, who sticks at 

month or two in Jobar with my nothing, could assert that there were 

family during the intense heat, but a thousand of Jews in Jobar.” • 
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Damascus, can the claim of high antiquity be urged. They 
seem to be mostly in the style of hand-writing known among 
the Jews as the Babell, or Babylonian, and have originally 
come from Baghdad. 

From the synagogues we proceeded, under the direction of 
our kind guide, to the Jewish Madrissehs or Colleges. The 
school-rooms are good, but almost entirely destitute of furni- 
ture. They are so crowded with boys, about . r )00 altogether 
being present, that Mordecai compared them to a pen of wild 
goats. The Scriptures, especially the Pentateuch and Tal- 
mudical extracts, are the only books used. A single volume, 
as before the invention of printing, served a whole class ; 
and each of the pupils approached the master to read a few 
sentences in turn, or each handed the book to bis neighbour, 
after he had done. Various implements of coercion and 
correction, in the form of cudgels and whips, were shown to 
us as the source of the scholastic order which was supposed 
to prevail, but rather difficult to perceive. While we were 
examining the boys on the Old Testament history, we heard 
some of the spectators and auditors say to onb another, “ Are 
these gentlemen really Nazarenes V’ The Jews of the East, 
who know the historical parts of their scriptures well, have 
a deep impression of the scanty acquirements «f the Chris- 
tians in biblical knowledge. Bad as the Rabbis are, and 
highly as they have exalted the doctrines and traditions of 
men, they have not interdicted the use of the Scriptures by 
the Jewish laity, as the Papists have done. I saw none of 
the children in the schools engaged in learning to write 
Arabic, yet many of the Jews of Damascus learn to do so, 
probably in their own houses, and at the shops and public 
offices ; and considerable numbers of them are engaged as 
clerks and accountants in the service of the government. 1 

1 “ As to the state of Hebrew edu- 
cation,” says Dr. Bov. zing, “there are 


for the Jewish youth in Damascus 
ten schools [classes,] in which they 
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The Rabbi, on leaving us, committed us to the care of a 
Jew, who showed us a good deal of the “Jewish quarter." 
The houses are not so much crowded together, and mean in 
their appearance, as those occupying the corresponding 
locality in other eastern cities. Many of them arc most 
splendid within, and have fine open courts, with fountains 
playing before them, and surrounded by beautiful flower- 
ing shrubs. The population of the Jews seems to be increas- 
ing, for several families at present rent houses on the out- 
skirts of the Christian and Muhammadan quarters. The 
bigotry of the place must bo on the decline, otherwise they 
could not enjoy this liberty. 

On the second day of our excursions among the Jews, avo 
visited one of the princely mansions of the Farhis, the richest 
bankers and merchants in Damascus . 1 In the first of them, 
we took our seats in the library, which we Avere anxious to 
inspect, and to which, though it is private property, the pro- 
prietor allows his brethren to have free access, for purposes 
of study. It contains, I should think, nearly the whole body 
of JcAvish literature, except some of the additions which 
have been made to it in Europe, within the last quarter of a 
century. The volumes, .as is usually the case in Jewish 
book-stores, were almost all plainly or shabbily bound. The' 


learn Hebrew reading an<l writing; 
in each of them there are twenty- 
five to sixty scholars. The total 
number [in 1838] is 430 male scho- 
lars, of from three to thirteen years. 
They pay according to their ages 
from three to tive piastres per week. 
When they attain the latter age they 
quit school, and betake themselves 
to the different trades and profes- 
sions.”- — Report on Syria, p. 100. 

1 “ As a class, the Jewish foreign 
merchants of Damascus are the most 
wealthy. There are twenty-four He- 
brew houses occupied in foreign 


trade, and their capital is estimatSpI 
at from 10 to 18 million piastres, 
making an average of from £6000 to 
£7000 sterling each. Among them 
are no less than nine houses whose 
capitals vary from one million to one 
and ti half million of* piastres. The 


two most opulent are believed to be 
Mourad Farhi and [Raphael] Nassirn 
Far hi, whose wealth in trade exceeds 
one and a half millions each. Most 


of the Jewish foreign houses trade 
with Great Britain.” — Bowring’s Re- 


port on Syria, p. 94. 
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four chief rabhis of the congregation, and a few other re- 
spectable persons, waited upon us at this place, and heartily 
welcomed us to Damascus. They seemed much interested 
in the account which I gave them of the Bcne-Isracl of 
Bombay, whose letters of introduction I had brought with 
me, and of my journey from Egypt to Mount Sinai and 
Mount Hor. We endeavoured to show them that the pro- 
phecies respecting the desolations of Edom, which I had 
witnessed at Petra and other places, had been remarkably 
fulfilled ; but w r e observed that they had but a scanty know- 
ledge of the prophetical books, as is too much the case with 
the Jewish body throughout the world. When I asked them 
what bird the nap, (cormorant,) mentioned in the thirty- fourth 
chapter of Isaiah, is, they consulted their books, and said, 
It is the Arabic Kuk, and receives its Hebrew name from 
its vomiting. The ■nepj, translated bittern in the English 
version, they stated at first to be the Arabic Iyanfadh, the 
porcupine, or hedgehog; but on observing the context of 
the passage in which it occurs, they remarked that it must 
be a bird, which they could not identify. Finding that we 
had availed ourselves of the privilege of catechizing them, 
they proceeded to ask us if the English, in their multifarious 
travels in all lands, had not yet arrived at the river Habita- 
tion. When we told them that no such stream had been 
discovered, though European travellers had traversed almost 
every part of the East, they declared their firm belief in its 
existence, and expressed the hope that it may soon be found. 
•Josephus, according to the existing manuscripts of his his- 
tory of the Jewish war, makes the Sabbatic river stop during 
six days of the week, and flow on the seventh . 1 Pliny makes 
it rest on the seventh, as do the Rabbis . 2 Both Josephus 
and Pliny make tin's river, probably some periodical fount, 

bus siccatuv.” — 
xxx. 2. 


1 Jos. Bell. .Tad. lib. vii. 6, 1. 

’ “ In J urtsea rivus Snbliatis oinni- 


IMin. Nat. 1 li<- lib. 
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to be proximate to or within Judea j 1 but the Jews have long 
removed it much further to tlxe east. A letter which I have 
just received from the Holy Land, gives the information 
that the J ews of Jerusalem have lately sent forth a deputa- 
tion in search of it, and their captive brethren, who are 
imagined to live and reign in its contiguous territories. 

At this conference we received additional information re- 
specting the Jews of Damascus. They are supposed to 
amount to 5000 souls. They arc by profession, principally 
bankers, money-changers, merchants, shopkeepers, pedlars, 
dysters, bakers, butchers, and clerks. The Arab language is 
universally understood and used by them in business. They 
use the Arabic character and language in their dealings 
with the Musalmaus ; but among themselves they write the 
Arabic in the script Hebrew character. The number of 
Rabbis of the first class is ten ; but some other persons who 
have no authority in the congregation, are also denominated 
Rabbi. There arc four or five private libraries similar to 
that in which we were seated. Public worship is not daily 
performed in the synagogues as in the holy cities ; and the 
individuals who resort to them for private prayer, regulate 
their own devotions, extending or contracting them as they 
find convenient. Nothing very interesting in an antiquarian 
point of view has been lately discovered at Damascus ; but 
Mr. Farren, the British consul-general, took with hinj to 
England a “ stone found near Damascus, but originally From 
the west of the Jordan, containing an inscription of the age 
of Joshua the son of Nqn !” Of this reputed relic of olden 
times, we have heard nothing. The Jews of Aleppo are 
somewhat more numerous than those of Damascus, amount- 
ing to about 6000 souls. 

When we had finished our conference with the learned 

1 Josephus, who makes Titus visit territories of Agrippa, and Raphamw. 

it, places it between Arciea, in the — Ut sup. 
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Rabbis, we were introduced to the female members of the 
household. They seemed to be perfectly at their ease when 
we were presented to them, and deported themselves with a 
dignity and grace which would have done credit to the nobility 
of Europe. The younger ladies, though destitute of the rosy 
tints of the daughters of England, were certainly not behind 
them in the delicacy and softness of their features and 
beauty of countenance, while they excelled them in sym- 
metry of form, and carriage of person. They, were richly 
dressed. Their turbans were very elegantly set, and adorn- 
ed with strings and pendants of pearls. They had a mo- 
derate quantity of other ornaments, — ear-rings, anklets, 
bracelets, and so forth. Their hair was spread over their 
shoulders,, and plaited into an artificial braid, with earners 
hair superadded. Their gowns were in the form of a 
pelisse, with open breast and pendant sleeves, and sup- 
ported by a silken girdle, or sash, or shawl. The head-dress 
of an elderly maiden, I cannot otherwise describe than by 
saying, it formed a “round tire like the moon/’ 1 This 
elderly mother in Israel, at the close of our interview with 
her friends and relatives, formed our guide through the 
different portions and apartments of the mansion. It has 
two square courts, with a splendid suite of rooms on each side, 
mostly open, to the front. The floor of these rooms was cover- 
ed with rich oriental carpets, and at the extremity of them 
were elevated diwans, which formed almost the only furni- 
ture, -^-chairs and tables being entirely wanting. The ceilings 
were wrought in plaster of Paris, and mosaic and carved 
wood, exhibiting every variety of line and colour, intermixed 
with gilding. Several of them on the ground-floor had 
fountains playing in reservoirs of a smaller size than those 
in the courts without. Some of them were shaded in front 


VOL. II. 


1 Isaiah iii. 18. 
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by orange, citron, and lime trees. A more pleasant eastern 
residence, in the interior of a city, I have never beheld. 

On leaving this abode of the merchant prince of Damas- 
cus, we visited a Jew who was anxious to see the strangers 
from India, where some of his relatives at present reside. 
His wife, two of her sisters, and a little daughter^ sat with 
us during our interview, _and, like the chief Rabbi’s lady, 
they expressed a great desire for the arrival of Mrs. Graham 
in Damascus. The seclusion of the J ewisli females here, is 
by no means so rigid as we had been led to expect. 

On the 8th of June we visited the mansion of Raphael, 

the chief of the Farliis. On our arrival we were received by 

a Jew, who humbly described himself to us as “ the worthless 

Jacob Peretz,” a quondam tutor to the children of the great 

man, and who, in acknowledgment of his services, is, with 

his whole family, retained as part of his household, which, 

he informed us, consists of from between sixty to seventy 

souls. This establishment is even grander than that which 

we visited yesterday. The roofs and walls of the rooms, 

which are situated round the court like those already noticed, 

arc gorgeous in a high degree. Mr. Graham expressed his 

# # 

doubts whether those in our own Royal palaces are superior 
to them. On one of the principal apartments, the following 
Hebrew inscription, adverting to the magnificence of tlm 
place, and invoking the blessing of God on the propriety 
is cut, painted, and gilded in large letters : — . Jpp. 

rxchvt rua new ntn n'an maa nvr bn: ws r»* *rawi m nam po'can 

Vnn ~m mm mm tub Vk-ip’V aio -ja cpi? nmo p 

Vnj btner a mm D«n hh in»3 MB' v i»rn ns r#»m }’£>' can 

fsw rram ~w me D'na p *m bjdv nme p 

nwpD f n er* o»jn» ms ■tamt -pna aio nam p» bs nme p 

•» ns Dmja dj crop vm m m Ran Rjn'oa b vp 

idp *irb^ rntton h nan naia ppa’ m ppn ix Rrmraa m*i 
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Look on the right hand, and see what is done goodly in its season; 

— — Joseph is a fruitful bough. 

Look on the right hand, and behold what is done goodly in its season; 

Joseph is a fruitful bough : his God be with him. 

A fruitful bough by a well ; see the good things in his tent. 

May it be the will of the Lord that it be under a good sign — and that the Lord 
be with hinr. 

If an eye beholds it, the evil eye is confounded in shame; 

Great shall be the glory of this house, which Solomon built. 

But prosperity to Israel (is he), the glory of this generation, its ornament, a 
prince, and a great one ; 

• Learned in the law of life and grace, in Israel his name is great. 

Amongst his brethren may he bring forth fruit, he the prince of the hosts of 
Israel, 

As blossoms of lilies, every one in his place. 

May they be united, standing together, even his sons for ever ; 

Take a blessing from the Lord, praise from the remnant of his people. 

Let a faithful house be built unto thee, even unto the highest old age ; 
Children as olive plants may’st thou not refuse unto Solomon, 

Round about thy table, each one, in his appointed place [or banner,] 

And see the sons of thy sons fearing the Lord, and trusting in his name. 

May his eyes behold righteous things, bridegrooms of opulent families, 

Plants like unto their root, like his image, like his form. 

Th<§|Lord, who causes the light to shine, be his assistance, and his shield ; 

If he prospers much, what shall I ask for him ? 

Let him who causes the light to shine upon the earth and the spirit of the 
creatures, be pleased with him ; 

Also let his work be blessed day by day. 

Pure and upright, he is following after righteousness and mercy; may he find 
life,. 

Prosperity, and riches, in his house, as the Lord promised unto Solomon. 


When we were following out the suggestion here given, by 
looking to the right hand, and beholding all that is goodly 
in its season, Jacob told us, in praise of the family whom 
Lord had, blessed, that the times of the Jews of Damas- 
cus under the Farhis, and especially the deceasod brother of 
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his master, were similar to those expected under the Messiah. 
He then conducted us to the private room of the head of the 
house, Raphael, , the Nasi of the Damascus Jews, who was 
labouring under severe indisposition. The old gentleman 
welcomed us with affecting kindness. After perusing the 
letter of introduction which I had brought from Bombay, he 
saluted us in the oriental fashion, and entreated us to com- 
mand his assistance and sendees in any way we could ima- 
gine. He appeared very anxious about the poor state of his 
health, and asked from us that medical advice which we 
scarcely ventured to give. We had not an opportunity of 
conversing with him on the topic which was nearest our own 
hearts, and which would have been most suitable to him as 
the son of affliction. From his room we went to his library, 
which, like that of his relative already noticed, is of consid- 
erable extent. It is sometimes used as a private synagogue. 
It contains three beautiful rolls of the law, in the richest 
silver cases which I have yet seen enshrining the Books of 
Moses, and a copy of the whole Bible, about 450 years old, 
most splendidly 'illuminated and coloured. The latter manu- 
script is the finest which I have noticed during my residence 
in the East. It is certainly worth a thousand pounds ; but 
it was procured for a much smaller sum. 

The premises of Raphael Farhi are like a little village ; 
and it strikes me that, notwithstanding the deference which 
is accorded by all their inmates to the patriarch of the 
family, and the good order which is observed, domestic com- 
fort, in the European sense of the term, must be considerably 
impeded by the number of persons of different aj^fc moving 
to and fro in the courts. The ladies themselves made a busy 
scene of it, trudging along on their high pattens, or calling 
to one another from one side of the quadrangles to the other. 
They seemed, however, to cultivate great kindness, as well 
as volubility of address, when summoning the attention or 
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their companions. The simple names of Sarah, Rebekah, 
Miriam, and Esther, fell like music on our ears ; and in the 
persons of those who bore them we saw the forms which our 
imagination associates with the Hebrew mothers and daugh- 
ters on whom they were first bestowed. We felt ourselves 
highly honoured to receive at their hands the usual tokens 
of modem oriental hospitality . 1 


* For the following additional and 
curious information respecting the 
Jewish merchants of Damascus, and 
particularly the F^rhis, I am indebted 
to ray friend Mr. Graham, who has 
kiidKlly famished it to me, in reply to 
queries which I addressed to him 
sino^ my return to Britain. 

“ There are four or five extensive 
[ewish merchants in Damascus, of 
vhom the house of Harari, including 
hree brothers, Aaron, Isaac, and 
David, and the house of Farhi, of two 
brothers, are the chief. They are 
from Aleppo originally, and have 
been in thi3 city nearly one hundred 
years. The family of Ilarun is rich 
and respectable, and originally from 
Constantinople. The Sliehady family 
from Lisbon, ranks next to these. Be- 
sides the great merchants above- 
mentioned, there are many shop- 
keepers; but the mass of the Jews 
are wretched and miserable in the 
extreme. The family of Farhi is the 
most remarkable, in every respect, 
amoug the Jews The old man 
whom wo visited together, was the 
head of h& house* He is nearly a 
year deiid.; Raiim Farhi was the 
chief minister of the. famous, or infa- 
mous, mU (fit 'Akka, whose epitaph 
we deciphered together-^AAmad Jez- 
the Butcher, (being of this calling 
or !gmaily,) remembered in the Bast 
Ws cruelty; and celebrated 
m Bur ope as the first who impeded 
the progress of Napoleon Bonaparte, 


Almost every one in his domestic 
establishment was maimed. Some 
wanted a hand, some a foot ; others 
mourned over the loss of a toe, a fin- 
ger, or an ear, according as the rage 
of the tyrant happened to be directed. 
Haiim Farhi was an able man, and 
withal of a fine figure and prepossess- 
ing address. He enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the Pasha, and grew rich in 
his employment. One day A^mad 
said to , him, ‘ Haiim, you have a fine 
person, you are very beautiful, you 
are the most athletic of men ; when 
visitors come, it is you, not me, they 
admire ; every one seems to say how 
happy is the Pdslia to have such a 
man: Now, because of this I had 
some thoughts of dismissing you from 
your office ; but my great love to you 
prevents that ; you cannot, however, 
have any objection to my putting out 
one of your eyes/ The barber was 
instantly sent for ; and Haiim Farhi 
lost his eye. 11c continued in his 
office, and faithfully discharged its 
duties, and the Pasha continued to 
heap favours upon him. The Jew, 
however, was attentive to his appear- 
ance, and dexterously contrived to 
edge down his turban so skilfully 
that his visual defect vras not much 
observed. Jezzdr noticed this, and 
said to him one day, 4 All I have 
done has been of no use, you have 
become as beautiful and as attractive 
as ever ; I must cut off your nose.’ 
The barber was again sent for, and 
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When Jacob had shown to us all the wonders of his mas- 
ter's residence, he got us to retire to his own apartments, 
where he discoursed with us on various matters connected 
with local politics. The disappearance of padre Tomaso and 
his servant Ibrahim, was of course one of his leading topics. 
The monk, he said, owed his destruction, real or pretended, # 
to certain parties, who adopted severe measures against the 
J ews, to prevent suspicions resting upon themselves ; for he 


was beloved alike by Jews and 

Haiim lost his nose. He still con- 
tinued in the service of the Pdslid, 
and discharged his duties faithfully, 
and even presided over the obsequies 
of his tyrannical benefactor. 'Abdal- 
lah, equally cruel, and more ignorant, 
succeeded A//mad, and he ended the 
honours and misfortunes of Haiim by 
cutting off his head, and casting him 
into the sea. These facts I had both 
from the Jews and the British consul 
of Damascus. Raphael Farhi, the 
brother of Haiim, was at the same 
time the principal man in Damascus. 
The government of the Pasha was 
entirely conducted by him ; and he 
continued until the Egyptians took 
the country, and then Ibrahim, the 
son of Muhammad 9 All, dismissed 
him." 

In a later communication, Mr. Gra- 
ham adds : — “ Concerning the family 
of Farhi, I gave you some particulars 
formerly. Saul Farhi was the root 
and fountain of the family's great- 
ness. He was the principal man 
with the Pashd of Damascus for a long 
time. It was his administration of 
affairs, which his youngest son, the 
old man Raphael, whom we visited 
together, compared to the times of 
the Messiah. Saul had five sons ; 
the eldest was the Pdshd of’AkM, 
honoured for % time, then mutilated, 
and at last killed, as l wrote you for- 


Christians . 1 The Jewish popu- 

merly. His name was Haiim. The 
second was Nahman, the third Jo- 
seph, and the fourth Moses. These 
died in this city ten or twelve year.s 
ago, by the course of nature, or the 
diseases of the country. The young- 
est son of Saul was Raphael, whoD| 
you saw, who raised himself in his 
bed like an ancient patriarch, to hear 
that we were visiting his brethren to 
seek their good. He died about a 
year and a-half ago." 

1 As the question of the murder of 
the monk Tomaso, is still forced, par- 
ticularly by the inhabitants of the 
monasteries, on the attention of tra- 
vellers in the East. I would beg to call 
attention to the satisfactory explana- 
tion of it, as far as the Jewish com- 
munity is concerned, which is given 
by the learned Dr. Locwe in Ids pre- 
face (pp, 7-10) to his translation of 
the curious work, EfKs Daramim, 
published in London in. 1841. The 
following is an extract from this do- 
cument : — “ When it became known 
that the priest Thom^so Kad myste- 
riously disappeared, soven individu- 
als were charged with having decoyed 
him into their g>ower, and with hav- 
ing murdered him amongst them. It 
was positively asserted that these 
seven had been seen altogether in the 
afternoon of the day of his disappear- 
ance, in the house of David H^rari. 
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lation of Damascus, he considered to be on the increase, as some 
families, as I have already noticed, were residing in the Chris- 
tian quarter for want of room in that of the Jews. Many per- 
sons who get tired of the sacred places of Judea, he said, come 
to Damascus to engage in business. The only Hebrew book of 
travel particularly noticing the oity to which he could refer 


One of the seven, however, offered to 
produce) as evidence to disprove this, 
two persons, one a Mohammadan and 
the other a Christian, who were sit- 
ting with him in his own house all 
that day, and the greater portion of 
the ensuing evening. A child of his 
had just died, and, according to the 
precepts of the Jewish law, he was 
compelled to remain in his house 
doling seven days from its decease 
ip a state of mourning: that day was 
otie included in the seven, and these 
persons came to condole with him on 
his loss. . . . Tills man was instantly 
put to the torture ; and though they 
were all subjected to the most hor- 
rible appliances that the human 
mind can conceive, yet the mode of 
torture used with him took effect so 
speedily, that he died before any of 
his friends could have any chance of 
putting forward the witnesses refer- 
red to* ... 

u There was another remarkable 
circumstance, which shows how de- 
terminedly the charge was carried 
over every impediment that truth and 
justice opposed to it. Three minis- 
ters of the Jewish congregation were, 
at the outset of the calumnious re- 
port,, commanded by the governor to 
discover the criminals; these three 
straightway repaired to the syna- 
gogue, and having summoned all 
their brethren wit) had come into 
their presence, made a proclamation, 
that if any Jew knew aught that 
hpght lead to the detection of the 
ohmlpuls. he should instantly com- 


municate it to them, under pain of 
excommunication. ... In conse- 
quence of this proclamation, a young 
man, a Jew, who kept a tobacconist’s 
shop in the Mooslemin quarter, just 
without one of the city gates, came 
forward and stated, that he had seen 
the priest and his servant pass by his 
door at six o’clock on the evening 
of the day on which he was last seen, 
which he the more clearly remem- 
bered, as he had then solicited them 
both to purchase toombak of him. 

“ In the accusation against the 
seven, it was stated that the priest 
■was last seen at David Harari’s house 
at half-past four. This evidence, 
then, tended strongly to refbte the 
accusation; but the ill-fated youth 
was directly arrested as an accom- 
plice, and hurried into eternity simul- 
taneously with the first of the seven. 

“ Thus the testimony that could 
not have failed to weigh on the minds 
of the multitude was entirely sup- 
pressed ; and the multitude were now 
induced to raise a clamour against the 
unfortunate prisoners ; and the indi- 
viduals in office, whose actions can 
clearly be traced to motives of re- 
vengeful jealousy, excited against 
the most distinguished Jews in Da 
ruaseus, by certain circumstances 
which had long since occurred, took 
shelter under this clamour, and gra- 
tified their atrocious malice, not only 
with impunity as regarded the major 
part of the inhabitants of the place, 
but with the approbation due only to 
a rigid act of justice.’’ 
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us for information, was tlie rmr© m bv okwn mao, *.* Tour of the 
World, by Rabbi Petachiah/' The account there given of Da- 
mascus, of the twelfth century, is very brief “ From Haleb 
(Aleppo),” the Rabbi says, “ he went to Damascus. It is a 
great town, and the King of Egypt is its governor. There are 
jn it about ten thousand Jews. The chief of their academy 
is Rabbi Ezra, a person filled with wisdom, for he has been 
appointed by Rabbi Samuel Halevi, the head, of the aca- 
demy in Babel (Baghdad.) The soil of Damascus is good. 
[The town] is in the midst of gardens and orchards ; and it 
has large canals and tanks, of which the waters are very ex- 
cellent. The country abounds in all sorts of fruits and pro- 
ductions, on which account the Ishmaelites say, Jf the garden 
of Eden be upon earth it is at Damascus ; if it be in heaven, 
Damascus is its counterpart.” 1 Damascus is a great source 
of proverbial remark among the Arabs, whose muse hopping 
over the desert, is glad to get a peep at its verdant groves. 

On parting with Jacob, we furnished him with copies of 
the General Assembly’s Address to the Jews in Hebrew and 
Arabic, for himself and friends. Altogether, we distributed 
about fifty exemplars of that useful pamphlet in Damascus. 
With a few copies of the Scriptures, they formed almost the 
only tokens cf our regard for the highest interests of the 
Israelites there which we had it in our power -to bestow. 
We felt comforted in the view .of our limited gifts on this 
occasion to think that Damascus, Providence permitting, 
would form the head-quarters of the mission which we were 
seeking to establish. The reasons of the choice which we 
made of it for a station are stated in a letter winch I 
addressed to Dr. Keith, and which I insert in the general 
chapter on the Jews in their own land. Mr. Graham, with 
his family, took up his residence at Damascus on the 15th 

1 See Rabbi Petachlah’s Tour du Monde in Nouv, Journ. Asiat; 1881, p. 387 ^ 
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September 1 843 ; and there, after mastering the Arabic 
language with unexampled rapidity, he has continued to 
labour, with dpostolic desire and devotedness, both among 
the Jews and Christians of that ancient city. He was 
joined by an able and congenial fellow-labourer, the Rev. 
S. Robson, like himself from Ireland ; and he has the assist- 
ance of Mr. David Daniel, a converted Israelite, sent out by 
the Free Church of Scotland. 

I have dwelt long on the interesting J cws of Damascus ; 
but I- should be inexcusable were I to withhold from my 
readers the following graphic and felicitous account of a 
visit a Jewish marriage in that city, which I have just 
received from Mr. Graham : — 

“ Perhaps, my dear brother, you would like to have a de- 
scription of a Jewish marriage. This day, Mr. Daniel and I 
attended one ; and now, while all is fresh in my mind, I shall 
give you an exact and particular description of it. The 
parties were neither of the richest nor the poorest classes, 
but of the middle grade in society, which, equally removed 
from the seductions of wealth and the anxieties of poverty, 
affords in every way the best example of the spirit and 
habits of a people. The day of the ceremony is not Sabbath 
but Tuesday 1 and Friday, because on those days in the crea- 
tion of the world, God twice pronounced the work of his 
hand to be very good. This is the custom ; but the ceremony 
may be performed on other days, if the parties find it more 
convenient. The time of the marriage is generally, indeed 
I believe always, in the evening or night season. 

“ Tb$se preliminary observations being finished, touch 
the * jftmp of Alladin,’ and be transported, in thought at 
least; to the ancient city of Damascus, with its mud walls 
(Lamartine says they are marble ! but, according toDryden, 
t^j|&et8 excal in fiction,) and tortuous streets, (one of them 
•' Sleight,:.' Acts . ix. 11.) Come now, let us 
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make our way to the marriage, lest the guests should be 
assembled, the ceremony ended, and the doors shut. This 
spot where we now stand is the heart of the Muslim quarter 
of the city. It is by far the best and richest part of Damas- 
cus. The streets are wider and cleaner, the houses higher 
and better built, and the supply of water much more abun- 
dant, than in the rest of the city. Judge not, however, from 
these dull, dun mud walls ; within, you would find spacious 
courts paved with marble, and exquisite fountains of limpid 
water, and chambers of all sizes with lofty ceilings, and' walls 
done in gold with richest workmanship, might recall the 
splendours of the Khalifat, or the wealth of old Rome. Mark 
these various head-dresses. The green turban shows the 
nobility of the East, the descendants of the prophet. They 
are often poor, but always respected. When they intend to 
get drunk witli wine, or violate any other of the commands 
of their prophet, they reverently lay the turban aside till 
the debauch is ended. These rich yellow turbans mark the 
Muslims generally ; and, until lately, no other was permitted 
to wear them. *In Damascus, very few except followers of 
Muhammad have ventured £o wear them ; it is otherwise in 
Beirfit, where European influence prevails. These black, 
jet black turbans, (the symbol of sorrow in all lands,) reveal 
the poor, the persecuted, and the despised J ews, — ‘ tribes of 
the wandering foot and weary breast.’ You cannot mistake 
these men. Their looks of sorrow, the dark and sparkling 
eye, the peculiar and indescribable physiognomy, announce 
the Abraliamic race. They are like men of other times, 
whom the spirit of all-pervading Providence has sent among 
us to recall the memory of the past. The Jews, on the whole, 
are the poorest part of the inhabitants ; though a few of 
their merchants are among the richest. They are more 
hated and persecuted by the Muslims than any other class. 
Dogs, and Jews, and swine, arc names too good for them. An 
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old Muslim cursed them in my house, and said they had no 
religion ; they had perverted the religion of Moses ; they put 
Jesus to death ; Muhammad could make nothing of them ; 
they, too, killed seventy of their prophets in one day ; God 
had given them up, and man could not use them too vilely. 

“ fiere we pass to the Christian quarter. It is next in 
poverty and wretchedness to the Jewish. There may be 
fifteen thousand Christians in Damascus. These men of the 
brown turban 1 are nearly divided into two equal parts, the 
orthodox and the Catholic , — the followers of the Greek pa- 
triarch, and the schismatics who have gone over to the 
Pope: The Papists are, however, the wealthier and more 
influential party. 

“Come along! be not afraid ; you will get through, it is only 
a dead camel ; and these black, bloody, voracious dogs, are the 
scavengersof the city. Everything, save man, lies where it dies. 
The donkey, or the horse, or the camel, that falls down dead 
under his master, dies and is abandoned in that very spot, be 
it in the desert, or the garden, or the crowded street. It is 
easier to go round it than to remove it ; and in a few hours 
the sun and the dogs have rendered it innocuous. The dogs 
arc considered unclean in the East ; and are therefore sim- 
ply tolerated. Not so cats, which are often favourites. While 
passing through the gardens at Beirut, with a little dog 
which the Lieut.enant of the Emaghthe had given me, wo 
came to a man sitting under a vine, who saluted us thus, — 
■ ‘ May God curse his father, is that a dog or a fox V They 
are execrated but not persecuted. In Damascus, the dogs 
are generally very cowardly ; and the lifting of a stone will 
ch^Sb; a regiment. Occasionally, however, they venture on 

. ' The invidious distinction in the been first introduced by Muhammad 
colour of the turbano of Muhamma- Ibn Aalawfin. t he Sultan of Egypt in 
dans, Jews, and Christians, referred the eighth century ol the Might. 
ijOj'hy M\. Graham, is said to have Lane’s Arabian Nights, vol. i* p. T>o. 
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an attack ; and one of them the other day cut Mr. Daniel 
through his boot. 

“ Stand here a moment, and take a look at these streets 
before we go into the marriage. How strange, how oriental, 
how unlike Europe is every thing here ! No bread streets, 
nor wheeled carriages, nor tempting shops, nor glass win- 
dows, relieve and gratify the eyes. Nothing here to remind 
you of Carlisle Bridge or the Clyde ! But see, there is a 
Muslim lord, with his black slaves, carrying his pipes and 
doing obeisance to their master: there goes the Persian, 
with his pointed pyramidal cap, to remind you at once of 
Cyrus, Greek history, and your school-boy days. See the 
bronzed Arab, the child of the desert, the crafty Greek, 
(mendax Gracia,) the mercantile Armenian, the degraded 
Egyptian, the lordly Turk, the crouching Syrian, men from 
the ends of the earth — the hat, the turban, and the fez cap, 
and not only of all kinds, but of all degrees, meet here, and 
mingle in strange confusion. Dogs, donkeys, and mules, 
horses, camels, and dromedaries, make way for one another. 
Here is a man with splendid gorgeous apparel, behind him 
the fakir without a stitch. The shoemaker, the carpenter, 
the weaver, &c., are plying their different occupations in the 
open air ; and yonder is a butcher killing a sheep in the 
open street before his door. Nothing is in secret here, ex- 
cept the harem. But what are these white ghastly things, 
like moving barrels, only a little longer and smaller ? These, 
my dear friend, are the veiled beauties of the East. Judge 
them not by their appearance in the streets. They are 
beautiful, nobly dressed, and, when at all educated, intelli- 
gent ; but that absurd winding-sheet, that conceals all and 
equalizes all, — and in Egypt especially, where they, have 
holes cut for the mouth and eyes, — not only robs them of 
all human appearance, but gives them something of . the 
diabolic. * 
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, : “ But let us leave these crowded streets, and go in to the 
marriage. The guests are assembling rapidly ; and as they 
take their seats round the room, on low diwans or beds, each 
is furnished with a pipe, — not the shojt lilliputian pipe of 
Europe, bat long solemn oriental, whose head and mouth- 
piece are often several yards asunder. There we are, seated 
at Qur ease, smoking, and drinking coffee from small cups 
like thimbles, and eating citron preserves, talking of the 
manners and customs of different countries, the present war 
in India* the victory of Ferozshah, the ceremony of mar- 
riage, and other such topics. This is the time of expecta- 
tion : The bridegroom and his friends are waiting till the 
bride hath made herself ready. Compare Ps. cx. 1, with 
Rev. xix. 7. After a little the deputation from the bride 
arrived to announce that she was arrayed and ready. Then 
the bridegroom arose, and threw around him his praying- 
cloak, which the Jews use in the synagogues ; then at the 
far end of the room the general hum of conversation is in- 
terrupted by the voice of prayer from an old man in the 
Hebrew language. It is the father of our convert Doab, the 
strictest and most religious of the Damascus Jews. Some 
of the Jews accompany hini witli their voices, and others do, 
not ; then, after the space of half-an-hour, they all rise and 
pray, with their faces to Jerusalem ; and in this prayer they 
give three jumps forward at the mention of the three names, 
degrees, or attributes of God, as an emblem of their desire 
to approach in life and conduct the character of the Holy 
One. This being finished, they continue in silent mental 
prayer*, standing for the space of twenty minutes. They 
the same prayer with a loud audible voice ; and 
this fij^jjbes th# services at the bridegroom’s house. Every- 
hody now gets on his shoes, or rather slippers, as fast as he 
uan. The feet-dress of a gentleman in Damascus consists of 
the stocking, which is white, the shoe, or rather foot-glove, 
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(for sole, heel, and. instep are of the same material and. con- 
sistence,) which is yellow, and the slipper, which is Fed. 
This last only is laid aside in entering a room. Getting, 
therefore, into slippers, the bridal party, headed by the depu- 
tation which announced the bride’s readiness, depart for her 
house, for there the marriage is celebrated. Rose-water is 
sprinkled on hands and handkerchiefs as you leave the 
house ; and the company increases every instant as it pro- 
ceeds. What sound is that — wild, unearthly, piercing, and 
awful as it. is ? It is the sound of the virgins awaking from 
their slumbers; the midnight cry so interesting to all, 

‘ Behold the bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet him/ 
Enter ; the court is filled with the beautiful and joyous ex- 
pectants, who make the welkin resound with the acclamations 
of gladness and praise. Then we understood the 96th pnd 
.98th Psalms, and the hallelujahs of the Apocalypse (19th) 
over the removal of the prostitute, and the marriage of the 
faithful bride. Lamps were burning in the court, and can- 
dles on each side of the seat appropriated to the bride. 
Veiled, and glittering with gold and pearls, she is led by 
two of her companions to the appointed place. A Rabbi then 
reads or repeats a prayer, drinks a glass of wine in token of 
that joyous season, and breaks, in the presence of the people, 
a small china cup, in token of virginitas frangenda, or as 
others say, to remind them that Jerusalem is in ruins. The 
bridegroom, standing before the bride, with a common veil 
thrown over both their heads, takes a ring, and puts it upon 
her finger, saying, ntfn m? ii rmana •h n»Tpn nn, ‘ Behold, 
thou art sanctified to me by this ring, according to the law 
of Moses and Israel ! ’ This is the material part of the service. 
Then the Rabbi lifts the veil, and presents the bridegroom 
with the end of his handkerchief, which he takes hold of, and 
promises to fulfil all the duties of a husband. After this, 
another Rabbi reads a prayer, and drinks a glass of wine, 
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wheinthe chief Rabbi steps forward and reads the marriage- 
settlement, dowry, furniture, &c., and with a short benedic- 
tion, the ceremony is concluded/’ 

With some of the native Christians of Damascus, we had 
considerable intercourse, as well as with the Jews. A num- 
ber of this class of individuals called upon us at the house of 
Abu Harfif, where we lodged, partly attracted by the cha- 
racter which we bore as British missionaries, and partly in- 
duced by their wish to effect some petty sale of curiosities 
or oriental costume. Two young men, who appeared to act 
on somewhat disinterested principles, were our constant at- 
tendants and guides, both in the city and environs ; and we 
felt obliged to them for the information which they com- 
municated, and their kind endeavours to prove useful. They 
estimated the Christian population of Damascus at about 
15,000, stating the particulars as follows : — Greek Catholics, 
7250 ; Orthodox Greeks, 6350 ; Syrians, 750 ; Armenians, 
300; Maronites, 300; the total being 14,950. This esti- 
mate is somewhat in excess of the numbers given in an 
approximate census which I received from Mr. Consul Wood. 
He states the Papistical Greeks at 5075, the Orthodox 
Greeks at 5290, the Syrians at 555, the Armenians at 190, 
and the Maronites at 290, being a total of 11,310. 

The Damascene friends now mentioned, conducted us to 
the Tarfk el-Mastalum, (via recta,) “ the street which is called 
Straight,” mentioned in connexion with the conversion of 
the Apostle Paul, in the ninth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles. It is the most important and capacious street in 
Damascus, running from east to west, and at present one of 
the busiest scenes of eastern commerce within the city. The 
reputed “hous^ of Judas,” we here visited. Like not a few 
of the loca sancta of Syria, it is a vault below ground, con- 
verted into a small chapel or oratory, now in possession of 
the .Latins. We did not, however, seek for the house of 
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Ananias, though if we had subjected ourselves to the guid- 
ance of the monks, we might have been at no loss to find it. 
“ From the house of Judas,” says Marie-J oseph de Geramb, 
“we went to another in the same street, about forty paces 
farther, where Ananias the disciple dwelt, and in which, if 
we may believe tradition, lie was buried. Close at hand is a 
fountain, from which the water used for baptizing the Apostle 
was brought. This house lias been converted into a mosque ; 
we could sec only the outside of it .” 1 Here there is evi- 
dently a little mistake. The narrator of the Act's leads us 
to believe that Ananias did not live in this part of the town: 
“ The Lord said unto him, Arise, and go into the street which 
is called Straight, and enquire in the house of Judas for one 
called Saul, of Tarsus .” 2 The Tank el-Mastakfm terminates 
at the eastern gate. The walls are well worth inspection. 
We had little doubt that, from the foundation to a consider- 
able extent upwards, they are of the highest antiquity, being 
built of large bevelled stones, similar to those associated 
elsewhere with Jewish workmanship, and much worn by 
the weather. It is interesting to observe houses built on parts 
of them at the present day, as was probably the case when 
the disciples took Paul by night, and “ let him down by the 
wall in a basket .” 3 At no great distance from the gate to 

1 Gerambe’# Pilgrimage to Pales- greater than their breadth. They 
tine, vol. ii. p. 177. measure sometimes from six to eight, 

* Acts ix. 1 1. or ten feet in height, and from four 

8 Acts ix. 25. Since writing the to six, or eight feet only in width, 

above notice of the antiquity of some They are united without cement, and 
parts of the walls of Damascus, I many have Arabic and Saracenic 

have observed the following reference inscriptions upon them. These old. 

to it in Addison’s Damascus and stones are pointed out by the inhabit- 

Palmyra : — “ Many of the lower por- ants as remnants of the walls of the 

tions of the walls of Damascus are city which exist^l in the patriarchal 

considered to be of great antiquity, age. The more modern masonry of 
and their construction is certainly small stones of inferior construction, 

peculiar. Some of the blocks of rests^ upon these large well joined 

stone are perfectly square, others masses.”— Addison’s Damascus and 

are built in so that their height is Palmyra, vol. ii. p. 386. 
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which I now refer, and which I believe is known by the 
name Of the Gate of Mecca, is a small cave near the Christian 
part of the public burying-ground, where it is imagined the 
Apostle concealed himself when he made his escape from his 
enemies. It is a little excavation in a mass of calcareous 
conglomerate, elevated above the surface of the surrounding 
ground. A good many of the Christian tombs in the neigh- 
bourhood seem to belong to the Armenians. There is no- 
thing very interesting about the inscriptions which they bear. 
More remarkable are some of the Musalman tombs nearer 
the city. One of these was pointed out to us as that of the 
first Christian inhabitant of Damascus who embraced the 
Muhammadan fai th. He is a distinguished saint in the eyes 
of the followers of the false prophet at Sham, the counter- 
part there of the apostle Paul, for . whom, though he is not 
mentioned by name in the Koran, the Muhammadans of 
Damascus have a great respect . 1 

There are three Latin monasteries in Damascus, those of 
the Franciscans, Capuchins, and Lazarists. The first is 
known by the name Deir el-Franj, and the second by that 
of the Deir el-Kabfisluyah. The Franciscan monastery is 
near the house of Judas. It belongs to the Terra Santa 
establishment. The buildings are pretty extensive, but in- 
ferior to those belonging to the fathers at Mount Carmel, 
Nazareth, and Jerusalem. It contains at present $nly seven 
monks, most, or all of whom are Spaniards. One of them, 
who acted as our cicerone on the occasion of our visit, speaks 
Latin with tolerable ease. At our particular request he 
showed us the library. It contains a large number of works 


1 The Apostle Paul is supposed by 
®K>Hie Musalmrfn coriftnentators to be 
deferred to in the chapter of the Korin, 
entitled, Y. S., where there is an al- 
lusion to the Apostle s of Jesus” who 
went to Antioch. Mohammad’s ac- 
. 'VOL. II. 4* 


quaintance with the New Testament 
was probably very small, or he would 
not have overlooked a person so con- 
spicuous in its pages as the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles. 
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in Arabic and Syriac, in print and manuscript, and a con- 
siderable number of grammars and dictionaries in various 
tongues. I had no idea, till I inspected it, of the extent to 
which in the East, the Romish Church has used the press in 
the propagation of its principles. I noted a number of the 
titles of the books which had been printed under its auspices ; 
but in the Bibliotheca Orientalis of Dr. Zenker, published at 
Leipzig in 1840, I observe many which did not pass under 
my eye. 1 Most of them are from the press of the Propa- 
ganda at Rome ; and a considerable number are from that 
of the monastery of Mar Yohanna on Lebanon. Connected 
with the Franciscan convent, there is a school containing, 
when we saw it, about 130 boys, who are instructed in Ara- 
bic and Italian. It is at present almost entirely devoted to 
the education of Christians of the Romish communion. The 
convent of the Lazarists, (J esuits under a softened name,) 
I did not visit. It is comparatively a modern building, hav- 
ing been erected principally by the efforts of the Abbe Pous- 
sous, who encountered difficulties in the work, only second 
to those of Jean' Baptiste of Mount Carmel. 2 The Capuchin 
convent, if I remember correctly, was closed. The father 
Tomaso, I believe, was its only monk at the time of his 
death. The principal Roman Catholic churches form part 
of the monastic buildings. Among the detached churches, 
belonging to different sects, are the Kenfsat Marian, or the 
Kenfsat Adhra, (the Church of the Virgin,) the old Greek 
cathedral, as distinguished from that which the members of 
the Greek Church are now building through Russian liber- 
ality, and which is to be dedicated to the Emperor Nicolas ; 
the Kenfsat es-Sittah, the Church of the Lady, the cathedral 
of the Greek-Catholics ; the Kenfsat Kuzhfy^h ; the Kenfsat 
Mar Musa; and the Kenfsat Mar Yakub. 

1 See particularly the Appendix to 9 Uerambe’s Pilgrimage to PkIcs- 
Zenker’s BihlioiJi. Orient. tine, vol. ii. p. 179. 
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A considerable number of the Christians of Damascus are 
respectable merchants, or rather shopkeepers. Not a few of 
them, who have little capital, are engaged as hand-loom 
weavers. We visited some of their houses, to see the manu- 
facture of the silks for which Damascus is so celebrated. 

We could hear nothing of the existence of anything like 
evangelical views or feelings amongst any of the sects of the 
Christians of Damascus ; but I do not feel warranted, from 
the slight acquaintance we made of the people, to pronounce 
a rash judgment on their spiritual state. We distributed 
some copies of the Arabic Scriptures and religious tracts 
among them, and recommended them to special, notice. It 
would be well if pious European travellers, who are not mis- 
sionaries, would follow this example, that the Christians of 
the East may mark the interest which is felt in their wel- 
fare. Mr. Graham, I am happy to say, has had numbers of 
the different sects in Damascus occasionally attending his 
ministry, since he began to conduct Divine worship in Arabic 
on the Lord’s-day. 

In connexion with this notice of the Christian inhabitants 
of Damascus, I may here introduce an important document, 
containing an approximative estimate of the general popu- 
lation of the Pashalik, or rather of such parts of it as still 
recognise the authority of the Pasha. It was compiled by 
Mr. Consul Wood, who has a most extensive knowledge of 
the affairs of the East, and great influence over the several 
classes of its people, from documents furnished to him, and 
inquiries instituted by him, since he took up his residence 
at the capital of Syria, as the worthy successor of Mr. Far- 
ttm. It conveys much of that information which the tra- 
veller desideratjps, but which it is so difficult to acquire. 
It will be observed that the districts which it comprehends 
are entered in it without reference to their geographical 
position. 
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* The Badawin Arabs, and other wandering tribes, which are very numerous, are not computed in this Report, 
f Principally the remnant of the Samaritans. 

X But this includes both Catholic- Syrians, and the Independent or Orthodox Syrians. 
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The very considerable population of the town of Damascus 
will be noticed, amounting to 111,552. No city in the East 
has maintained its ground as it has done, from generation 
to generation, from age to age. I am inclined to think, that 
from the time of Christ, it has been full of. people, except 
when destroyed by Timur the Tartar, in the year 1401. 
Even on that occasion it speedily recovered. De la Broc 
quiere, in 1432-3, says, “ Damascus may contain, as I have 
heard, one hundred thousand souls.” 1 

The “ Ghutah” 2 is the Plain of Damascus, comprehending 
the celebrated gardens and orchards. Abulfeda classes it 
among the four terrestrial paradises, the other three being 
the strath (sh&b) of Bawwan [in Persia,] the Nahr el-Aballat, 
and the Soghd of Samarkand ; and gives to it the palm for 
its superiority. 3 

The “ M&arat en-Naaman,” “ Karamun,” and “ el-Kabun,” 
have been sometimes included in the pashalilc of Aleppo. 4 
Of the first of these places, Abulfeda, quoting Azizl, says, 
that it is a celebrated city, rich in its population and cattle, 
and supplied with water from wells. 5 

Ilamali is well known as the ancient Epiphania. 6 It is 
of more importance to notice it as the Hamath so often 
mentioned in Scripture in connexion with the northern 
boundary of the territory allotted to the tribes. Abulfeda 
recognises it as “ an ancient city mentioned in the books of 
the Israelites,” and correctly describes its situation on the 
banks of the Orontes, and its other geographical peculiarities. 
Its neighbourhood is remarkably fertile, though by no means 


1 Travels of Bertrandon de la 

Brocquiere, p. 112. « 

5b terra molior, pec. aquis ir- 

rigua et arbrn-ibus consita regio, pec. 

qu» Dam-sci est, quin et ipsa Da- 

mascus. Kd,nus — Frej tag. Lex. Arab. 


3 Abulfed. Tab. Syr. (ed. Beiske), 

p. 100. 

4 See Berghaus’s Map. 

6 Abulfed. Tab. Syr., p. 112. 

* See Hadrian Reland. Palestin., 
p. 119. 
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so well cultivated as it ought to be. The best account bf.it 
in modern times is that given by Burckhardt. 1 The Rev. 
Eli Smith gives an accurate and valuable Arabic list of 
many of its villages, as well as of those in other parts of 
the Holy Land. 2 

The district of lloms, the ancient Emessa, lies to the 
south of Ilamah. It is watered by the el-Asi, or Orontes, 
and is exceedingly fertile. The accounts given of it by 
Burckhardt, are the most interesting which we have. In 
the list of its villages is that of Riblaii, mentioned in 2d 
Kings xxiii. 33, still bearing its ancient name. Between 
Homs and Damascus, a little to the east of the usual caravan 
route, is Sadad, the Zedad mentioned in connexion with the 
north-eastern boundary of the Holy Land in Ezck. xlvii. 15. 
This place was visited by Wood and Dawkins on their jour- 
ney between Palmyra and Baalbek. 3 Four days east of Da- 
mascus is Palmyra, the present Tadmur, and the scriptural 
“ Tadmor in the wilderness,” 4 the splendid ruins of which 
are so well worthy of being visited. In what present poli- 
tical division of Damascus the two places last mentioned 
are, I do not know. The Rev. Eli Smith says, that Sadad 
“ contains the largest number of Syrians of any place of 
Syria ;” and I presume, looking to Mr. Wood's table in con- 
nexion with this fact, that it is reckoned as belonging to 
el-Kabun. In the latter district, the authority of the Arabs 
is now supreme. Near ed-Deir, on the Euphrates, is Raha- 
bali; the “ Reuobotji by the river,” of Genesis xxxvi. 37. 5 


1 Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, 

]>. J 45, etc. 

3 Robinson's Bib. Res., vol. iii. 
Appendix, p. 177. 

3 Ruins of Palmyra and Baalbec, 
j). 54. 

4 2d Chron. viii. 4. 

5 Mr. W. Ainsworth, in his interest- 
ing “ Researches in Assyria, Babylo- 


nia, and Chaldea," (p.100,) confounds 
this Rehoboth with the Rchoboth 
built by Assliur, mentioned in Gen. 
x. 1 1 . See on tin? two cities, Boclmrt. 
Geograph. Sac., lib. iv. cap. xxi., and 
Uosenmliller’s Biblical Geography 
Morren's Translation, vol. ii. pp. 1-° 
and 245. 
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My readers have already accompanied me to the districts 
of the “ Iluleh” and “ Hasbeiya,” the latter of which is 
closely associated with that of “ Rasheiya and, in this 
Chapter, they have passed with me through those of “ Ka- 
neitarali” and “ Jcidur,” and “ Wadi el-Ajam.” They will 
afterwards he called upon to tend us through those of the 
“ Wadi Barada/’ “ Jehel esli-Sharkiyab,” and Baalbek, and 
to take a glance at the BakaA from the heights of the Anti- 
Lebanon and Lebanon. 

The “ llauran” is mentioned in Ezekiel, 1 in connexion 
with the eastern boundary of the land of Israel. It is tlie 
later Auranitis. It is divided into three districts, en-Nak* 
rah, el-Lejah, and el-Jebel, tlie latter of which, it will be 
observed from Mr. Wood’s table, is recognised as at present 
a distinct political division. En-Nak rah is the most pro- 
ductive district. El-Lejah is covered with a stony soil, and # 
with heaps of rocks, interspersed with small patches of 
meadow. El-Jebel, according to its name, is nearly entirely 
mountainous. Eslimeskin is the present capital of the llau- 
ran. The whole province is full of ruined villages, built 
almost entirely of hewn stone of the time of the Homans. 
Burckhardt visited it towards the end of 1810, and in the be- 
ginning of 1812, and made in it discoveries of great import- 
ance, which render his Travels in Syria the most valuable 
of his works. Among the ancient sites within its borders 
which have been identified, are those of Edrei, one of the 
cities of Og, King of Bash an,- now called Edlira, the ruins 
of which are between three and four miles in circumference ; 3 
of Ashtarah, or Ashtaroth, mentioned in Joshua in connex- 
ion with tlie preceding, the discovery of which, by Captain 

1 Ezek. xlvii. 18. % lan, is mentioned as in Bashan, in 

s Josh. xiii. 30. The B&shan of Josh. xx. 8, etc. Even A bulled* 

Scripture was ipuch larger than the (Tab. Syr., p. 80 ) makes Edhr’a the 

small district of Batbaniyah, cast of capital of BathaniyaJi. 
the IlauraL. Golan, tne present Jau- 3 Burckhardt^ Trav. in Syr., p. o7. 
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Newbold, has just been intimated to the public as this sheet 
passes through the press ; 1 of Busrah, the Bostra of the 
Greeks and Romans, and the capital of Arabia Provincia, 
though not the Bozrah of Edom , 2 the ruins of which are very 


1 “ Tel ’Ashtereh is a large mound, 
partly natural, partly artificial, in 
the midst of a vast plain, at the dis- 
tance of 2 h. 25 m. ordinary travel- 
ling, [seven and a half miles,] nearly 
S.S.W. from Nawa, between it and 
Mez&rlb, from which latter place it 
bears W. 34° N., and is about 1 li. 35 
m. distant, [five miles.] It lies about 
1| h. from Adhr’aat, [vulgo, Dr’aa,] 
the ancient Adraa, or Edrei, a little 
to the right of a line drawn from 
that place to Abil, (Abila ;) a position 
which nearly coincides with that as- 
signed by Eusebius to Ashtaroth, 
.which, he says, is six miles from 
Adraa, lying between it and Abila, 
and twenty-five miles from Bostra. 

“ The circumference of Tel ’Ash- 
tereh is more than half'll mile, and 
its height from 50 tc 100 feet. Its 
base is formed of trap-rock, and its 
upper part is covered with a peculiar 
dark ash-coloured soil, mingled with 
stones and fragments of ancient pot- 
tery, such as are invariably found on 
sites of the most ancient places in 
Syria. . . . Near the base of this hill, 
ancient foundations of massive stones, 
hewn and unhewn, can be distinctly 
traced. 

u In the soil of the surrounding 
plain, numerous fragments of stone 
and pottery show that it is the site 
of an ancient town, of which this Tel 
or mound was once probably the 
Acropolis. Its summit presents an 
irregular surface, now partly occu- 
pied by stone inclosures,> thrown up 
by the Arabs to form sheep-folds. 
From the base of the mound there 
gush forth copious and never-failing 


springs of excellent water, which form 
a small reedy pool and marsh, afford- 
ing an ample supply for very large 
flocks and herds. In July 1846, there 
were upwards of 20,000 camels, and 
more than 50,000 goats, grazing there; 
as the fine pastures of the surround- 
ing plain attract immense numbers 
of the ’Anezch Arabs thither during 
the summer months. Upwards of 
10,000 of them then lay encamped 
round the base of tho mound, and 
between it and Nawa.” — Journal of 
the Royal Geog. Soc., vol. xvi. pp. 
332, 333. 

2 See Rob. Bib. Res., vol. ii. p. 
570. Mr. Eli Smith, on inserting in 
his lists the village of Umm el-JanuR 
the greater, which lies a few miles to 
the south-east of Busrah, says, that 
it is perhaps the Betii-Gamul of Je- 
remiah xlviii. 23. Rob. Bib. Res., 
vol. iii. p. 153. 

This supposition docs not appear 
to me to possess much weight. Both- 
Gamul is mentioned by Jeremiah iu 
connexion with the Moabites, who 
were settled immediately to the north 
of the Edomites, and east of the 
southern portion of the Dead Hea. 

If, in opposition to the conclusion 
to be drawn from this fact-, it be urged 
that “ Bozrah” is mentioned, also in 
connexion with the Moabites, I would 
Say that tins Bozrah is probably not 
the Bostra of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and the Birrah of the Haurrin, 
but the southern Bozrah, ordinarily 
possessed by the Edomites, — the pre 
sen t Buseirah, — which may have fallen 
temporarily into the possession of the 
Moabites, their neighbours. 
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considerable j 1 of Kenath of Numbers xxxii. 42, probably 
Canatha, one of the ten cities of the Decapolis, which is 
placed by Eusebius in the Trachonitis, near Bostra, the 
remains of which are also considerable ; 2 and of Sliaha, pro- 
bably, as suggested by Mr. E. Smith, the Saccsca of Ptolemy . 3 
East of Jebcl Haur&n is the minor district of Bathaniyah, 
perhaps a portion of the scripture Bashan . 4 

The “ Ardli el- Ajlun” is the district south of Jaulan, and 
west of the Ilauran. From the View we had of it from differ- 
ent heights west of the Jordan, I can easily understand the 
accounts which are given of its pastoral beauty and fertility. 
I am rather surprised that among the various identifications 
which have been made of late years, both of the towns and 
districts of the Holy Land, the etymological fact seems to 
have been overlooked, that the Ardh el- Ajlun 
is simply the corresponding Arabic of the Hebrew 
“ the land of Eolon,” without the change of a single letter . 5 
I am somewhat inclined to associate it with the memory of 
“ Eglon the King of Moab,” to whom the Israelites were 
subservient for eighteen years. If my reader hesitate to 
go along with me in this supposition, on the ground that the 
Moabites were a little to the south of this territory, I would 
submit to his inspection the shadow of another idea. The 
Hebrew Eglon means, etymologically, a “ little calf and 
the district of Ajlun, undoubtedly a portion of the scrip- 
tural Bashan, may have got its denomination from the rumi- 
nants of that territory, to which proverbial reference is 
made in Scripture . 6 Of ancient sites in this territory, lying 


1 Burckbardt’s Truv. in Syria, pp. 
220-236. 

* Burckbardt’s Tjavels in Syria, p. 
88. . Euseb. Cnoruast. sub. See on 

this town, It el and. Falsest., p. 681. 

* Rob. Bib . Res., vol. tin ap. p. 167. 

■ See nr*e by Mr. E. Smith, ut *nj>. 

PS- 158, 16«. 


6 The Ardh cl - ’Ajlun, I need 
scarcely remark, is not to be con- 
founded with the Eglon in the plains 
of Judah, the present ’Ajlan. 

6 Ps. xxii. 12; Ezek. xxxix. 18; 
Amos iv. 1, etc. 
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between the Yarmuk and the Zerka or Jabbok, its northern 
and southern boundaries, we have a considerable number 
brought to notice. One hour and a half to the north- 
east of Hebras, the capital of the minor district of Kafiirat, 
we have, according to Burckhardt, “ the ruins of Abil, the 
ancient Abila, one of the towns of the Decapolis .” 1 Umm 
Keis is Gadara, another town of the Decapolis, and the 
capital of the “ country of the Gadarenes.” 2 Irbid is 
Arbela beyond Jordan. Jerash, the ruins of which are 
supposed by some not to fall short of those of Palmyra, is 
Gerasa of the Decapolis. Rajeb is Argob, (Payaftd.) Kafr 
Bil, heard of by Mr. Eli Smith, may be Pella ; and Malia- 
nah, Mahanaim; 3 and Amatah, Amatiius. 

In which of Mr. Wood’s divisions of the Paslialik of Da- 
mascus the important province of “ El-Bclka,” — extending 
between the Zerka and the Maujib, — is situated, I do not 
know . 4 The influence of the Pasha within its borders is feeble 
indeed. I cannot better, and in briefer space, secure the ob- 
ject which I have in view in noticing it, than by quoting an 
extract of a letter addressed by Burckhardt to liis constitu- 
ents, the Committee of the Association for promoting the 
discovery of the interior parts of Africa. — “ After eight hours 
march from Nazareth, we descended into the valley of tin.' 
Jordan, called El-Ghor, near Bysan, (Beisan,) (Scytiiopolts ;) 
crossed the river, and continued along its verdant banks for 
about ten hours, until we reached the river Zerka, (Jabbok ) 
near the place where it empties itself into the Jordan. 
Turning then to our left, we ascended the eastern chain, 


1 Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, 
p. 269. Mr. li. Smith thinks that 
Burckhardt’s Abil may be the village 
Yeblfi. llob. Bib. lies., vol. iii. ap. 168. 

* Luke viii. 87. 

’ Hob. Bib. lies., vol. iii. ap. pp. 
165, 166. 

« oft he Bella, Abulfeda says, ” It 


is one of the districts of the Shardt, a 
fertile country, with Ilesban as its 
metropolis.” Tljjs [the IIeshbon 
Scripture] is a small town seated in 
a valley, lie mentions its fertility 
He says also, “ the Bell'd stretches to 
the till o r or plain of Zughar [Zoab]- 
— Abulfed. Tab. Syi> p. H. 
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forniorly part of tlie district of Balka, and arrived at Szalt, 
two long days’ journey from Nazaretli. The inhabitants of 
Szalt are entirely independent of the Turkish government ; 
they cultivate the ground for a considerable distance round 
their habitations, and part of them live the whole year 
round in tents, to watch their harvest and to pasture their 
cattle. Many ruined places and mountains in the district of 
Balka preserve the names of the Old Testament, and eluci- 
date the topography of the provinces that fell to the share 
of the tribes of Gad and Reuben. Szalt is at present the 
only inhabited place in the Balka, but numerous Arab 
tribes pasture there their camels and sheep. I visited from 
thence the ruins of Arnan or Philadelphia, five hours and a 
half distant from Szalt. They are situated in a valley on 
both sides of a rivulet, which empties itself into the Zerka. 
A large amphitheatre is the most remarkable of these ruins, 
which are much decayed, and in every respect inferior to 
those of Djerash . 1 The want of communication between 
Szalt and the southern countries, delayed my departure for 
upwards of a week ; I found at last a guide* and we reached 
lverok in two days and a half, after having passed the deep 
beds of the torrents el-Wale and el-Modjob, which I suppose 
to be the Nahaliel and Arnon. The Modjeb divides the 
district of Balka from that of Kerek, as it formerly divided 
the Moabites from the Amorites. The ruins of Eleale, 
Hksbon, Meon, Medaba, Dibon, Aeoer, all situated on the 
north side of the Arnon, still subsist to illustrate the history 
of the Bene-Isracl. To the south of the wild torrent Mod- 
job, I found the considerable ruins of Rabtjat[u j Moab, and, 
three hours distant from them, the town of Kerek, [Kih- 
Moab,] situatefl at about twelve hours’ distance to the east 

1 ’Amman is the Am.uon of Scrip- Islam. It is often men tinned in the 
tare. Atmlfeda says, “ It is an an Annals of tin 1 Israelites. r i;d». * s vr., 
cient city, w hich was destroyed before p. ftl. 
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of the southern extremity of the Dead Sea/’ 1 To this has to 
be added Gilead, or Jelad, the name both of a village and a 
mountain north of Salt. The journey of Burckhardt, above 
summarily alluded to, is particularly described in his Travels 
in Syria. The works of Irby and Mangles, Buckingham, 2 
Lord Lindsay, and others, throw further light on the dis- 
tricts through which he passed, in the southern portion of 
the country east of the Jordan. 

The pretensions of the Pasha of Damascus extend through 
the land of Edom to the Akabah esh-Shamfyah, or the 
Syrian iVkabah, on the Haj Route, even though from the 
districts comprehended in this country, he obtains neither 
revenue nor reverence. But such notices as these cannot be 
further extended in this place. 

Before leaving Damascus, Mr. Graham and I endeavoured 
to ride round the walls of the city, properly so called. The 
time occupied by us was an hour and twenty minutes. The 
suburbs approach so near to the walls in many places, that 
no intermediate passage is practicable. Several of tbe larger 
mosks we noticed as we passed. We should have been glad 
to enter that which was formerly the church of St. John the 
Baptist, and which is much noticed in Muhammadan his- 
tory, but we were not permitted. 

Near the eastern gate, we found the Baghdad caravan 
arriving, and unloading on the contiguous plain. It consisted 
of not fewer than 4500 camels, loaded principally with spices, 
tobacco, and a variety of Indian goods, a great part of which 
were consigned to the Jewish merchants, who, with their 
scribes, were standing ready to take an account of them. It 
put the whole town into a -state of excitement, of which, I 
am free to confess, we experienced a full sh&re. The noise 
and confusion caused by the numerous sons of the desert, 

1 Life of Uurckhardt, prefixed to * Travels among the Arab Tribes, 
his Travels in Nubia, p. xlviii. 
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unloading their jaded animals, and resigning their charge, 
surpass all description. Some of them were the very types 
of the Badawln, fierce as those whose hands are against 
every man, and armed from thigh to throat, and from hand 
to head. Dhanjibhaf, who had fallen into their company, on 
his return from Beirfit, when they were a little distant from 
the town, was wellnigh frightened at their appearance. I 
purchased from one of them a small piece of rope of camel’s 
hair to hind on my Kufiyah, or liead-napkin, to complete my 
Arab dress. In seeking to get myself accommodated in this 
respect, we observed that the crania of these Badawm are 
considerably smaller than those of Europeans. 

The caravan route from Damascus to Baghdad, is not in 
the straight line through the desert, in which a sufficient 
supply of water and food for the number of men and beasts 
forming it is not procurable ; but it extends from Damascus 
to Palmyra. From the latter place it strikes east till it 
joins the caravan route from Aleppo, along which it after- 
wards proceeds south-east, considerably to the westward of 
the Euphrates. 

Damascus is the head-quarters, or rather the principal 
rendezvous, of the Badawm of the Syrian desert, to which 
they resort for the supply of many of their wants, especially 
in regard to accoutrements and apparel, and for entering into 
engagements for the conveyance of merchandise, and the 
conducting of pilgrims to Medina and Mecca, the holy cities 
of the Muslims. It is much to be desired, on this account, 
that it were indeed a centre from which the light of divine 
truth might radiate far and near among the long-benighted 
and neglected children of the wilderness. Were its Chris- 
tianity what it should be, it would doubtless prove a blessing 
to their numerous tribes, and to the Muhammadan world in 
general a most salutary power, both attractive ?>nd aggressive, 

attracvive by its heavenly light, and purity, and peace, 
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and aggressive by its godly zeal, and compassion, and enter- 
prize. At present it is both inactive and repulsive. It 
makes no effort for the instruction and rccoveiy of the lost ; 
while, by its superstition and idolatry, it confirms the Mus- 
lims in their conceit of the superiority of their creed and 
conduct. True, it has intolerance to deal with on the part 
both of the multitude and their rulers ; but living Christi- 
anity, through the blessing of Him who has on his vesture 
and on his thigh a name written, “ King of Kings, and Lord 
of Lords/’ has had its triumphs over intolerance in the ages 
that are past, and will yet have them in the time that is to 
come. The sword of Muhammad was not permitted to be 
drawn against the Christianity of the East till it had become 
degenerate ; and when the Christianity of that quarter of 
the world ceases to be degenerate, the sword of Muhammad, 
though it may make great havoc for a season, will undoubt- 
edly soon be sheathed, never more to be taken from the 
scabbard. The eyes of the whole Muslim world are towards 
Damascus ; and what is transacted there is noted in many 
lands. It is net merely its natural beauty, but its varied 
associations and eventful history, which give rise to this 
regard. 

The views which are formed by the Muhammadans of 
Damascus and of Syria in general, are extravagant and 
romantic to a wonderful extent. A few sentences illustrative 
of them, maybe here introduced from Jelal ed-Dfn’s History 
of Jerusalem: — 

“ As to Syria, nil learned men fully agree tlmt it is the most eminent of re- 
gions, after Mecca and Medina. One, in his work, ‘ The Privileges and Desirable 
Gilts of Islam,’ says, ‘We have appointed the people of Syria to be blessed 
unto the end of time. We have made it the abode of prophets, and apostles, 
and saviours, and its shores are full of elect angels. TluoLord of the universe 
is her surety and pledge, and hath granted unto her people the right of supe- 
riority, so that her confines shall receive no injury unto the day of judgment* 
It is the tending point of believers, the refuge of fugitives, especially Damascus. 
This possesses a sure stability, a peculiar consecration, as all agree. Hit-lid 
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descended Jesus, son of Maria, to magnify the faith, to aid the Unitarians. 
Within its watered land is the tent (Fostat) of Moslems, annexed (to its other 
good gifts.) God hath, of his bounty, blessed the coasts and the surface of 
Syria, by flowing rivers and fountains of water, in the midst of houses and 
temples; and on its surface hath he given to grow grains, and fruits, and 
flowers, and hath made it the beloved Magazine of Adorers, the Market of 
the Cream of Piety. With regard to the traditions of the Prophet respecting 
Syria, offerers of prayer are best in Syria. Then the frontier-land next in 
sanctity is Ir&k, and then Yemen .... A man also said, I would go forth ; 
for I desire to visit the most surpassing place in the site of God. So said the 
Prophet, That is Syria; for all the blessings taken from other lands are added 
unto Syria. All the earth shall be destroyed forty years before Syria is de- 
stroyed. . ■ . . . Also the Prophet said, Let there be frontier garrisons, to 

guard Syria, and Yemen, and Irak ; for God recognises the inhabitants thereof 
as his primary people. Syria is for you ; but if you dislike Syria, then Yemen. 
From her streams let each quench Iris thirst ; for God pledges himself for Syria 
and her people. . . . John, son of Job, and Zaid, son of Thabat, were once 

collecting and transcribing the Koran into tablets, when the Prophet said, 

‘ Happy Syria ! for the angels of the merciful hover around you. They over- 
shadow your city, Damascus, all the night, and at the dawn they place divisions 
and battalions, with standards and ensigns, by its gates, and then ascend, 
praying, 0 God ! diminish their sick and cleanse their mud !’ Again, ‘ All 
good things are divided into ten parts, — a tithe is given to the other parts of 
the world, the other nine portions to Syria. All evil things are in like manner 
divided. One is apportioned unto Syria ; the rest to the other parts of the 
world.’ . . . This was reported as from the Prophet, when all were cavilling at 
Mo&wiyah, except Syria, which had made peace with him. Syria, the people 
thereof, their wives and children, constitute the great outworks and guard of 
the continent. They are the firm constant warriors in tlic path of God. They 
are to be preferred as the corner turrets and outworks of a city, or the picket- 
guards and frontier positions on the enemy’s borders. When Syria is de- 
stroyed, no good shall remain unto my people. Syria is God’s whip, where- 
with he punishes those of his creatures he willeth to punish. The people of 
Syria are God’s sword of swords, to punish the rebellious of the earth. Syria 
is my quiver, (says God); and when I am wrathful with the people, from that 
quiver, I shoot my arrows. . Syria and her people were chosen by God 
to dwell and lodge within. God hath blessed all its contents and surface; nor 
shall one place be particularly set apart or inclosed, more than another. Syria 
is to be common to all in its whole extent unto its frontiers. Such is the tute- 
* ar y guardianship and care bestowed upon Syria. Also all good men and wit- 
nesses, both ancient and modern, prove by their arguments that is 

the best province of Syria, and the king of Damascus the most choie^rtlic 
kings of Islfan. One proof that Damascus is the most glorious city in the 
land of Syria, next unto the Holy Abode, is to be found in the fact, that herein 
are very many offerlhgs presented, and a constant circulation of good deeds ; 
also, because the xnosk is so great, that, for the longest night or day, it never 
wants the sound of the reading of God’s book, and the recitation of traditions. 
Herein are ever to be f mnd the instructors and the instruc «mL j 1 

1 Ja-.l-AdtUn's Hi: ory of the Temple of Jerusalem, by Reynolds, pp. 306-403. 
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A hopeful clay will it be for Damascus and Syria when 
this great bulwark of Muhammadan error is seriously assailed 
by the weapons of the Christian warfare, which are not carnal, 
but mighty through God to the pulling down of strongholds. 
A -blessed day will it be for Syria when it will be subjected 
in reality to the sway of Christ, by his eternal truth and 
omnipotent Spirit. 

In the extract which I have given above from the Muham- 
madan author, the Arabic name applied to Syria is Sham, 
and to Damascus Demesk. To the city, however, the former 
is often applied, the name of the capital being used for the 
country. Demesk corresponds with the Hebrew name pteei, 
which it bore as a well known place in the days of Abra- 
ham . 1 The city is one of the most ancient in the world . 2 
The Syrians, of whom it was the capital, being not the least 
powerful neighbours of the Israelites, are frequently men- 
tioned in sacred Scripture. David resisting them, on ac- 
count of their succouring Hadadezer of Zobah, with whom 
he was at war, after a great slaughter, subdued them and 
made them tributaries . 3 They soon, however, regained their 
independence, and were more frequently the enemies than 
the allies of the Israelites. Damascus was taken by Tiglath- 
pileser, monarch of Assyria, and its inhabitants carried away 
captive, and added to his kingdom in the reign of Ahaz . 4 
It was then, that probably for a season, “ it was taken away 
from being a city,” and became “ a ruinous heap .” 5 In the 
course of events it revived, and became subject successively 
t° the four great empires of prophecy, the Babylonian, Per- 
sifjlplrecian, and Roman; It was under the last of these 

governments, that it became the scene of the conversion, 

I 

1 Gen. xiv. 15 : xv. 2. —See Lee's Translation oflbn Batata, 

8 The Muhammadans liohl that it is p. 28. 
the oldest. BM'orawi says, “ It wits 8 2 Sam. ?iii. 6-7. 

built by Demashik, son of Kabi, son 4 2 Kings xvi. 9; Is. vid. 4. 

of 'tulell, son of Sham, son of Noah.” 8 Is. xvii. 1. 
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and first labours, and trials of the Apostle Paul. It was 
long the glory in the East of the rulers of Byzantium. 
In the year of Christ 632, Abubekr, the successor of Mu- 
haitimad, thus addressed the Arabian tribes : — “ This is to 
acquaint you, that I intend to send the true believers into 
Syria, to take it out of the hands of the infidels.” Guided 
by their generals, — the cool Abu ’Obcidah, and the bolder 
KMled, — they went forth in their victorious career, and in a 
couple of years they were masters of Syria, ultimately taking 
Damascus by storm and capitulation. For about a hundred 
and thirty years, this city was the capital of the Saracenic 
world, — till about the middle of the eighth century, when the 
Khalifat was removed to Baghdad. Under the sway of the 
Kliallfs at Baghdad, it occupied the .second place in their 
kingdom. With the transference of power from the Abba- 
sides to the Fatcmitcs, it became subject to the Fatemites of 
Egypt. 9 In the twelfth century it was taken by the Turks. 
Timur the Tartar entered it by fraud more than force in 
1401. He inspirited his troops io the work of destruction, 
by calling on them to take vengeance on the* Syrians, whose 
forefathers had approved of the murder of the grandsons of 
Muhammad; aud “after a period of seven centuries. Damascus 
was reduced to ashes because a Tartar was moved by religious 
zeal to avenge the blood of an Arab.” 1 The extent to which 
it had revived in this centurv under the Turks, I have alreadv 
incidentally noticed. 2 It was about twenty-years before its 
close that Jelal ed-Dln bepvaised it in the strains which have 
already been introduced from his pages. 3 It was taken from 
the Turks for Muhammad All of Egypt in 1832, under whom 
it remained till 1841. It is from first to last a place of such 
importance, tliat*it merits a distinctive history. 

1 Gibbon's Decline and 1 all of tbe ture of Damascus by the Saracens, 

Oman Empire, chap, Ijcv.' ia chap. li. founded upon Oekley's IIDtory. 

0 j 8 work, there is a very graphic s See above, p. oo~. 

atlt elo< luent account of the first cap- 5 See above, pp. 800-807. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

V K *M DAMASCUS TO HAAUiKK AND TKIi'OLI. 

9th June 1843. — We left Damascus at nine o’clock, a.m. 
Our road led us in the first instance to Salhoiyah, which 1 
have already noticed. 1 At the tomb called Kabbet en-Xasi, 
overhanging this village, we stopped for a little, to take, 
what was probably to most of us, a last view of Damascus. 
The state of the atmosphere was most favourable for our 
purpose, and we vastly enjoyed the scene of verdure and 
beauty embowering the town below, contrasting strongly, a* 
it did, with the sterile ridge on the sunftnit of which we 
here stood. The elevation which we had obtained above tl» 
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plain below, was considerable. While Russeger reebons Da- 
mascus 2304 Paris feet above the level of the sea, be gives 
the spot where we were at 2.900. 1 

The hill of Salliciyah is of the same kind of chalk that we 
have between the Mount of Olives and the plain of Jericho. 
The road leading over it to the banks of the Barada, which 
it reaches about two hours and a half from Sfdhciyah, though 
the regular track between Beirut and Damascus, is, like all 
the rest in the country, rough and uncomfortable. We 
crossed the Barada at the Jisr Duminar, near which we met 
Mr. Consul Moore, on his way from Beirut to Damascus. 
We then kept winding' along the banks of the Barada, 
sometimes on one side, and sometimes on the other, 
amidst interesting scenery, as the ravine through which the 
river flows is shaded by poplar, mulberry, and other trees, 
and the outline of the hills on each side of it is very pic- 
turesque. Wherever cultivation is practicable in any little 
valley or gentle slope, it is sure to be exhibited. We passed 
several villages inhabited by Musalmans. Near bijab, a 
stream comes down from the left band, and joins the Barada, 
which, I much regret, our arrangements did not permit us 
to trace to its source, as it is particularly noticed by the 
Arabian geographers, and as many are of opinion, 1 believe 
warrantably so, — that it is the Abana of Scripture. “ The 
river of Damascus/' says Ibn el-Wardi, as quoted by Abul- 
feda, “ rises under a Christian church. Where it first breaks 
out, it attains to the depth of a cubit, and fills a channel ol 
the same breadth. It then runs through a vale, from which 
issue many fountains. It then unites with the river which 
is called Barada, and joined with it forms one river. - 

1 Russeger, tied sen, i. baud, p. 757, (Edit. Reiske, p. 15) : nnd (Jeograpbie 
a»d corresponding tablv. D’Edrisi, par Jaubort. tom. i. p. 5o0. 

* Abulfed. Tab. Syr., p. 16. See Dr. Richardson says. “ Figgi is eer- 
*lso Excerpt. ex Ibn el-Wardi, ibid. taiuly one of the coolest and shortest 
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At half-past five, after crossing the Bara da upon a bridge 
with a Saracenic arch, and going through a narrow and most 
romantic pass, with precipitous rocks on each side of us, 
marked by cuttings and excavations, we entered the Wadi 
Barada, properly so called. A little previous to this, we 
had come to a fine cascade, the waters of which were 
dashing over the rocks with great fury, and raising the 
vapour and spray like smoke. This spot Russegcr makes 
3346 feet above the level of the sea, 1 so that the Barada has 


rivers in the world; but it Mid not 
quite come up to the idea that we had 
formed of it from the description that 
we had received, as being well worth a 
ride of seven hours to see it. It issues 
from the limestone rock on the left 
hand side of the road, a deep, rapid 
stream of about, thirty feet wide : it 
is pure and cold as iced water, and 
after coursing down a stony and 
rugged channel for about a hundred 
yards, falls into the Barruda, where it 
loses both its nil me and its beauty.” 
— Richardson’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 

m. 

A friend from India has kindly 
favoured me with her memoranda of 
the Fij ah, which she visited in the sum- 
mer of 1846. “ Our encampment,” she 
writes, “ at the village of Fijali w as 
pleasantlysituated in a grove of walnut 
trees, on a bank slightly rising above 
the Barada, which rushed past in a 
most rapid stream. The Fijali river 
had its junction with the Barada a 
few hundred yards above our en- 
campment. They are distinguished 
by the white and black rivers, which 
is clearly marked in their waters — 
the Barada being of a whitish hue, 
said to be sulphureous. The Fij ah 
gush 03 from the foundations of what 
has evidently been a temple. My 
eldest boy bathed in it, entering the 

ter from th h spot, but found the 


stream so rapid he could not attempt 
to swim. The ruins struck us as a 
temple which might have been in its 
splendour in the days of Palmyra 
and H’aalbek. It i> quite a spot to 
strike the imagination, and where a 
heathen would delight to honour his 
gods. The river is probably the 
shortest in the world, since it only 
runs in a rapid stream a few hundred 
yards, when it is lost in the Barada. 
Its water is delicious, like ie»'d 
water in the hottest day.” 

The Muhammadan writer, quoted 
above, makes the temple a Christian 
church: but the Muslims in general 
do not look beyond their immediate 
predecessors. 

“ In the afternoon,” my friend con- 
tinues, “ we returned to a village 
about had f-an-fatur distant, which i\e 
had passed in the morning, to visit the 
remains of an aqueduct which has 
been cut through the solid mountain, 
and which tradition asserts carried 
water all the way to Tadmor. It is 
ascribed to Solomon or Zcnobia. It 
is a work of immensity, ami is still 
in wonderful preservation. We walk- 
ed through it with our guide from 
the village, for considerable dis- 
tance, without any appearance of a 
termination — and # the guide asserted 
it went on to Palmyra.” 

1 Russeger, Reisen. i. band. p. 7f>7. 
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to fall a thousand feet from this before it gets to the level 
of Damascus. This may give one an idea of the velocity 
with which it must proceed. Its dashing and noise as it 
advances, are noticed by Edrisi. 1 * We could not help ap- 
plying to it at several places the language of Sir Walter 
Scott when, referring to one of the streams of Maclvor’s 
mansion, he speaks of its motions being “ rapid and furious, 
issuing from between precipices, like a maniac from ,1ns con- 
finement, all foam and uproar.” A similar figure Lord 
Lindsay uses in reference to the Baradu.” The Barada, the 
Ohrysorrhoas of the Greeks, is generally admitted to be the 
Pliarphar of Scripture ; and it strikes me that its rapidity 
may be referred to as a presumption in favour of this idea- 

O s'**** 

tification, the Arabic equivalent of its name being Far- 
far, to hasten, as noticed by our lexicographers. 

We did not stop to examine the tombs, or aqueducts, or 
ruins which we observed from the road, at the Suk Wadi 
Baradji, near the entrance of the valley, which have long- 
been supposed to mark the site of an Abjla. The kindness 
of Dr. De-Forrest of the American Mission in Syria, in com- 
municating to Mr. Graham the most important result of his 
observations at this place, enables me to give compensa- 
tion to rav readers for our lack of service. Dr. De-Forrest 

M 

passed it in May 184(>. “ At the village called Suk Wadi 

el-Barada, and opposite the hill called Xabi' Ilabil (Abel,) 3 
wo examined inscriptions and tombs, broken columns, See. 
Tho inscriptions are in a road cut through rock high above 
the present path. They are quite distinct, except a few 
letters, and run thus : — 

1 Edrisi, ;.-ir Jaubert, tom. i. p. 350. maniac.' Lai Uml.-av s Letters, 

3 ‘‘ At ve hours amt three* quarters vol. ii. )>. 1 S.'i. 

from Damascus, we entered a wild 3 The legendary |>l:iee of (lie iuter- 
uiountain pass, through which the meat of A Lei the sou of Adam ! 
Barrada comes foaming down like a 
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1. 1MPCAESMAVREL ANTONIN VS 
A UO ARM KN I A 0 VSET 
IMPC AESL AVR ELVER l 1 * S A V 0 A K 
MEN! A'C V S VIAMFLVM1 N IS 
V1ABRVPTAMINTERCISO 
MONTER KST IT VEll V NTP.K R ' 
l VLVKR UMLEG P RPR 0 V1X< ’ 

SYR ET AM I C V MS V VM 
INPENDIISA1ULEN0RVM 


II. PROSALVTE 
1MPAUGANTO 
N1NIETVERI 
MVOLVSIV8 
MAXIM. VS 
LKGXVIFFOVI 
OPERIIN STIT V S 


“These Caesars,” adds Dr. De-Forrest, “were noble engi- 
neers, royal road-makers ; but they are gone, and there is a 
Rome in the western part of the state of New York, from 
which one can ride to Utica and Palmyra , on a road which, 
with its iron horse and its post of galvanized wires, would 
have set agape the old Romans, above named Imperial 
Ciesars.” 

The larger of these inscriptions contains proof positive of 
the ruins near the Wadi Suk el-Darada, being those of the 
Abila ad Libanum, as distinct from that of Pcrooa, east of the 
Jordan. 

Turning up the ancient itineraries, we find this place 
rightly entered. 

ITOL. GEOfi. l,in. V. ANTON. AVG. ITIX. HIKKOCL. GUAM. SYNLC. 

Carrot nr <Sjp . cicitatn ht\ 

Heliopolis (Ila’albek) Os. 10 33. 40. lleliopoli. 'HAloriiOAli. 

Abila, cognoniinc I.ysauii, OS 15. 

33 20. Abila, M. r. xxxviii. ‘aBI.va. 

Ganna. Put. (iasana, 00.20 ■13.20. 

Inna, 08.30 35.0. 

Damascus, 00.0 33.0 Daiunvco, m. p. xviii. 1 aamaSKOJ.* 

It will he observed that Ptolemy here distinguishes this 
Abila as that of Lysanias. In Luke iii. 1, we have mention 
of Lvsanias the tetrarch of Abilene . 3 

After nine hours travel from Damascus, we pitched <>m 

1 Edit, Wesscling. p, 10S. towns of tlio imnto of Abila, m R°- 

1 Ibid., p. 717. land. Palest., p. 024. d scq. 

■Vo «rti‘ m* on the different 
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tents for the night a little to the south of the thriving vil- 
lage of Zebedani, the capital of Wadi Barada. We were in 
the immediate vicinity of an immense burrow of hamsters, 
whose motions we watched for some time. Great numbers 
of them poked their heads out of their holes; but on our 
making the slightest motion, they were sure to withdraw 
them. Occasionally we observed them skipping about ; but 
we did not succeed in killing a specimen. The hamster is 
said to be fierce and- fearless ; but our observation did not 
accord with this remark. It is common in Syria. 

10th June. — Our encampment last night was at the springs 
of the Khan Banduk, now a ruin, the highest summit of 
Jebel esh-Sheikh, or Mount Ilermon, bearing S.W. by S. 
The village of Zebedani, a little in advance, is situated in a 
most beautiful, and verdant, and well-watered plain, about 
eight miles by two. A road strikes off from it to the left, 
which leads to Beirut by way of Zahleh ; but we proceeded 
northward. The plain soon contracted after wo passed Zebe- 
dani, and we had high mountains on each side of us. We 
stopped for breakfast, at twenty minutes pasl nine, at the vil- 
lage Sarghaya, under a wide-spreading walnut-tree. Here the 
valley was only about a mile broad. A few yards north of 
the village the water-shed occurs, a stream flowing south- 
ward through Wadi Barada, and another called Karaiyali, 
flowing first northward, and then escaping to the westward, 
through a small Wsidl, through which it probably communi- 
cates with the Litanl, or the Bekaa. In continuation of 
the valley up which we had come, there is another more 
extended, called the Wadi Rummanl. An hour from Sarghaya, 
we came to a ruin, consisting of thickish walls, with pillars 
in front, at adduce called Has er-Rummanf. At twenty 
minutes f o one, wo were at the termination of Wadi Riun- 
manl. At the extremity of the crevasse, the basalt began to 
make its appearance, breaking through the Jurassic limestone 
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of Jebel esh-Sharkiyah, tlie eastern mountain, or Antihleba- 
non, in a gash of which we now were. Both Wadi Barada 
and Wad 1 Rummani, have at one time been lakes. This 
is evident from their basin-like form, the scourged wall of 
rock near the summit of the mountains by which they are 
bounded on the east and west, and the quantities of calca- 
reous conglomerate apparent on the eminences on their 
margins. As we had had no previous notion of the existence 
of Wadi Rummani, I may mention that Jebel esh-Shcikh 
bore from its extremity S.W. by S, This, when compared 
with our last observation, shows that, in the interval, we had 
proceeded due north, according to the compass. 

From the termination of Wadi Rummani, our road ran in 
a more westerly direction, at first through a narrow Wadi, 
the name of which we did not learn, with the hills rounded 
oft’ on each side of us ; and afterwards, by a very winding 
course among the mountains of Anti-Lebanon, whose lofty 
summits were frowning upon us in great grandeur. From 
the western flanks of these, we had a fine view of Ccelesyria, 
both of the soufhern and narrow district of the Bekaa, and 
the northern and wider district of B&albek. In order that 
our view might be enlarged, we ascended to the highest 
ground which we could reach, from which the panorama, 
— including the snow-crowned Jebel esh-Sheikh, or Mount 
Hermon, towering to the height of 3500 feet above the 
level of the sea, with a great part of the range of the Anti- 
Lebanon, and Lebanon itself with its precipitous flanks and 
whitened summits, — was most interesting, beautiful, sub- 
lime, and glorious. 

In crossing the western portion of the Anti-Lebauon, we 
had gone by a path farther north than that Much is usually 
taken. We nevertheless found ourselves approaching Baal- 
bek from the south-east. Some of its cultivated fields rest 
c i sandstone ; but their prevailing rock is the dense ere- 
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tftceous upper Jura formation, from which, — exactly similar 
to that of which the temple of Jerusalem was erected, — 
the building material of the great temples of B&albek was 
procured. We reached the lias cl- Ain before getting into 
the town. This is one of the sources of the Litam, or 
Leontes, the copious and clear stream which issues from it 
being called the river of B&albek. A ruined mosk and church 
are found at it ; and some remains, probably older than 
either of these erections, which may have belonged to some 
consecration to the god Pan . 1 Travellers often pitch their 
tents at this cool and pleasant retreat ; but there is reason 
to believe that it is not the most healthy spot near Baalbek. 

Crossing the stream of Baalbek, we observed the rock arti- 
ficially cut to a considerable extent. The road from nearly 
opposite the Riis el-Ain to the village, or rather to the 
temples, forms a gently inclined plain, over which, there can 
be little doubt, quantities of the building material were of 
old conveyed. A similar road leads from a quarry to the 
south of the town. 

The town of Baalbek is now almost a complete ruin, with 
the walls which surrounded it, — of an irregular quadrangle in 
form, — fallen in many places, and the inhabited abodes being 
of a most wretched character. Immense quantities of hewn 
stone and fragments of pillars, both of the common rock of 
the country, arc strewn about in all directions. The eye of 
the traveller, however, does not rest on. their prostration and 
confusion, and the .filth with which they are associated. It 
sees, standing up in majesty amidst the apocryphal Saracenic 
and Turkish towers and walls of the fort, the proudest and 
grandest memorials of human architecture on which it has 

1 Maundrdl gives an inscription ocior eiikkoiiov, which occur at 

which be copied from the stone work its dose.— JlaundrcH s Travels, p. 

at the fountain ; but it is of Christian 1 U9. 

times, as is evident from the words 
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ever rested ; and it scans with wonder and astonishment the 
remains of the temples, — and their courts and colonnades, — 
of Heliopolis. 

Going round part of the enclosures of these celebrated 
memorials of Roman idolatry, we halted to the south of 
them, on the banks of the rivulet, where the best view of 
them could be got from the doors of our tents. Mr. and 
Lady Louisa Tennyson, and Mr. Hill, whose acquaintance 
we had the pleasure of making at Damascus, were encamped 
a few yards distant from us. Lady Louisa was just conclud- 
ing one of her beautiful sketches of the contiguous ruins. 
Though we were not a' little tired by the journey of the day, 
we were soon engaged in surveying and exploring our locality. 
Though we had read much respecting it, and had the highest 
expectations, the erections far exceeded all our imaginings. 
In the evening, we went to view them under the softening 
influence of the moon, near its full, rising over the heights 
of the Anti-Lebanon. 

11 tli June. — As usual, we rested from our joumeyings, 
and engaged in occupations congenial with the duties and 
privileges of the Sabbath. We were sorry to observe the 
dissoluteness of the so-called Christian part of the popula- 
tion of Baalbek ; and facts were brought to our notice which 
convinced us that the place is not altogether dissociated 
from the mala fama of ancient days. Tho depravity to 
which it still gives lodgement, may probably have received 
an extension from tho regiment of Egyptian cavalry, which 
was for some time quartered in the barracks north of the 
temple. 

A native priest from Damascus, or its neighbourhood, 
called upon us at our tents. He was a youngfman in whom 
we felt much interest, and evidently labouring under con- 
sumption, and had come to Bkalbek to try the effect ot a 
h i age of i ir. There was a degree of earnestness and 
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anxiety about him, which we had not before noticed among 
any individuals of his profession in the country ; and he 
readily entered with us into conversation. The following is 
the substance of our simple intercommunion, so far as reli- 
gion was directly concerned. 

Travellers. — “ You seem, friend, to be very unwell. What 
is the matter with you ?” 

Priest. — “ I fear that I am suffering from consumption. 
I have tried a change of climate without effect ; and now 
death seems to stare me in the face.” 

T. — “ Your circumstances are very solemn. What do you 
do in the prospect of death and judgment ?” 

P. — “ I ask the saints and angels to recommend mo to 
the Saviour’s mercy.” 

j if. — •“ Where are the saints ? ” 

P. — “ They are in heaven.” 

T . — “ 13ut suppose them to be a great deal nearer to you 
than heaven. Suppose them to he on the other side of this 
plain of Baalbek, seated on the summits of Mount Lebanon. 
Do vou think that tliev could hear vou, if vou were to cay 
to them from this place ? Do you think that they could 
lend an ear to hundreds and thousands of Christians calling 
upon them at Damascus, Jerusalem, Constantinople, and ten 
thousand other places throughout the world, at the same 
time? Do you think that they could separately represent 
the interests of all appealing to them to tin* .Saviour ?” 

P. — •“ I do not see how they could ; but you have destroyed 
my peace, and taken away my hope.” 

T - — “Only that they may rest upon a sure foundation. 
Christ the Bav lour is everywhere present, and he knows the 
thoughts of all,*and, as God, can receive the prayers of all. 
He is the 'only mediator between God and man.’ ” 

— “ But will it not be the height of presumption in me, 
A Miserable sinner, to call upon his name i" 
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T . — “ You have a divine warrant expressly to pray in his 
name — ‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, 
he will give it you. Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my 
name : Ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may he full.’i 
Little do men know of the grace of Christ, when they refuse 
to come into his presence without the mcritless favour of 
their fellow-creatures. Be content with him : ‘ We have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous/” 2 

We regretted that we could so imperfectly convey our 
sentiments to this amiable youth. 1 (is opinions on the 
grand question of a sinner’s acceptance with God, — to which, 
however, he did not appear to have any bigotted attach- 
ment, — were similar to those entertained by the eastern 
churches, both independent and papal. 

12th June. — We spent the forenoon at Baalbek, that we 
might more thoroughly explore the ruins, and, if possible, 
rind out the plan of the original erections. Had we had 
the splendid work of Wood and Dawkins with us, in which 
everything is most accurately delineated, we should have 
been saved to a great extent the trouble which we took in 
the latter respect. My readers would not thank me for giving 
them an account of the result of that trouble in detail, for, 
as remarked by the gentlemen now referred to, “ descriptions 
of ruins, without accurate drawings, seldom preserve more 
of the subject than its confusion.” 3 

The ruins are those of a greater and lesser temple, for 
what is called the round temple, lying to the south-east of 
them, is, I conceive, Merely the shrine for accommodating 
some janitor idol, who may have acted the part of an Indian 
Hanuman, while another of the same form may have stood, 
or may have been intended to stand, at tfie north-east. 1 
will go farther than this in the outset, by recording the con 

■John xvi. 2- ,24. 2 J John ii. J. 5 Ruins of Palmyra ami lhuiibec, p 
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jecture, that both the greater and smaller temples formed 
part of one general plan never completed, and which, to 
make all symmetrical, would require a third temple at the 
north-west portion of the ground allocated, similar to the 
smaller temple on the south-west. Wood and Dawkins, 
though they make no remarks on the want of symmetry in 
the ground-plan, direct attention to the conformity of the 
style of architecture of the smaller and greater temple, and 
to the fact that even the latter temple was never finished. 

The subassement of both the temples is artificial, to give 
them a superior elevation ; and the court of the larger in 
particular, is principally on arched vaults, to some of which 
access can now be got. The peristyles of the temples stand 
on strong masonry ; but this it lias been intended to conceal 
by facings of stone, or rather rock, of the most prodigious size 
ever used in architecture, as is evident at the western and 
northern ends of the great temple. The enormity of some 
of the stones of the facing has been often brought to notice. 
One stone, in the western wall, overlooked both by Maurnl- 
rell, and Wood and Dawkins, probably bedfiuse irregularly 
cut in tbe outer surface, though of undivided mass, is sixty- 
nine feet in length, thirteen in depth, and eighteen in 
breadth, affording altogether a block of raised rock — to give 
it in letters — of sixteen thousand one hundred and forty- 
six cubic feet. The fellow of this stone is left nearly ready 
cut in the quarry, about a quarter of an hour to tbe south of 
the town, to challenge posterity to come up to the deeds of 
ancestry by removing it from its position . 1 Above the stone 


1 Of the stone in this quarter, Wood 
and Dawkins say, “ We measured it. 
separately, and allowing for a little 
disagreement in our lb ease res, owing, 
we think, to ns not Being exactly 
shaped into u perfectly r. gular body, 
wo found it seventy feet long, fourteen 
road, and fourteen feet five inches 


deep. The stone, according to these 
dimensions, contains 14.1-S cubic 
feet, and should weigh, were it Port- 
ltind stone, about ‘-’.-70.000 Avoirdu- 
pois, or about lloO tons. — Wood 
and Dawkins’ Ruins of' Palmyra and 
Itaalbec. p. 70. 

I’oeoeke makes this stone sixty- 
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in the subassemcnt now alluded to, there are other three of 
enormous dimensions, forming its second elevation, of which 
Wood and Dawkins say, that they found the length to make 
together above a hundred and ninety feet, and separately 
sixty-three feet eight inches, sixty-four feet, and sixty-throe 
feet .” 1 At the north-west corner there are nine stones, with 
a veranda of twenty-five feet intervening between them, and 
the part of the subassemcnt which is finished, which at an 
average we found thirty-one feet in length, nine feet seven 
inches in breadth, and thirteen feet in depth . 2 It is not to 
be wondered at that the local tradition is, that the genii had 
a hand in their settlement. 

But let us return again to our plan. We have, beginning 
with the cast, a staircase, leading up to a grand portico, with 
chambers on each side. From the portico, the entrance 
must have been by a large and two smaller doors into a hex- 
agonal court, with various little chambers and niches for 
idols, the pedestals of which, in many instances, still remain. 
From this court, the entrance is into a large quadrangular 
court, with simil'ar conveniences. Passing this second court, 
we are at the large temple, properly so-called. Its remains, 
in addition to its lower works, consist of a colonnade of six 
Corinthian pillars of majestic size, and bearing a rich enta- 
blature, forming altogether objects of enchanting architec- 
tural beauty, with looking at which the eye is never satisfied. 
These columns belong to the flank of the temple, the original 
number having been nineteen, while there were ten in front. 
The bases and pedestals of the others are in their places. 


eight foot long, seventeen feet eight 
inches wide, and thirteen feet ten 
inches deep. 

The ntciHureKucnt of Mr. Graham 
an<l myscif gave, — length si -nine 
feet, width '..irking from seventeen 
lent six indie* to seventeen feet one 


inch, breadth from fourteen to 
teen feet. 

1 ftuins, 71. 

1 The particular measurements "I 

these are given by Wood fuel * la "‘ 
kins. 
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A number of the shafts are strewn about, generally with the 
three pieces of which they were composed separated from 
one another. The height of these pillars, including the 
architrave, we found to be seventy-five feet ten inches. Their 
diameter, taking the measurement between the first and 
second stones, is seven feet three inches. Their distance 
from one another is eight feet seven inches. The temple 
certainly was never finished. 

The greater part of the smaller temple still remains, 
though the roof is gone. It is altogether a magnificent 
building. The capitals, architrave, frieze, and cornice of the 
pillars of the peristyle, which are of the Corinthian order, 
are most exquisite in their forms and proportions. Of these 
pillars there are eight in front and fifteen in flank, their 
height being about forty-eight feet. They are on a lower 
level than those of the great temple. The entrance to this 
temple, as to the other, was by a staircase now removed. 
At the top of it we find, at present, access through a modern 
Turkish wall to the vestibule, where there is a most magnifi- 
cent doorway, with the finest and richest ornamental carving, 
about twenty feet in width, and double that in height, but 
injured by the subsidence for several feet of a mass of its 
upper portion. In each side of the cell of the temple, there 
is a row of pilasters. The sanctum was at the west end, 
where the idol was enshrined. The general appearance of 
this temple, as well as of the colonnade, from the south of 
the enclosure in which they now are, may he understood 
front the reduced view of Bcrnatz, given at the head of this 
chapter. This temple is probably that which was converted 
into a Christian church by Justinian. 

The ruins ofB&albek astonish every visitant. Their great 
delineators, who took only an artistic view of them, say, 

When we compare” them “ with those of many ancient 
cities ^hich we visited in Italy. (* recce, Egypt, and other 
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parts of Asia, we cannot help thinking them the boldest 
plan we ever saw attempted in architecture/’ 1 2 Speaking 
oven of the. smaller temple, Maundrell says, “ It strikes the 
mind with an air of greatness beyond anything that I ever 
saw before, and is an eminent proof of the magnificonec of 
the ancient architecture.” ^ Loss grave and sober travellers 
have written of them with unbounded rapture. Lord Lind- 
say says, “ Palmyra at sunrise, and Baalbec at sunset, are 
Claudes treasured in the cabinet of the memory, which 
neither accident can injure, nor beggary deprive one of.” * 
So much we could say of them, viewing them merely as 
works of art ; but the remembrance of the object for which 
they were erected, sent the cold chill of death through our 
souls. Whan it was adverted tp, it was only as ruins that 
we could to Jliem vi^th any^jfl|roc of satisfaction. Wo 
thanked (jblljihpAvcver, thaLyffid part of the world at present, 
is art in its perfection sabred to the cause of Pagan idolatry, 
as it once was. May the time soon arrive when it shall no 
longer he sacred to that idolatry, disguised under the name 
of Christianity, which has taken its place at Home. 

Very little is known of the history of the temples at 
Baalbek. A Phenieian, or Syrian Baal, as its name indi- 
cates, was probably early worshipped at the place. The 
Mussulmans, and some Christians, ascribe the temples to 
Solomon ; but though Baalbek is probably the Baalhamon 
mentioned in the Song of Solomon, 1 in which name both 
Baal and Jupiter, under his Egyptian cognomen, are proba- 
bly combined, the style of architecture is so distinct from 
that of the Phenicians, that they most certainly had no 
connexion widPany parts of them, the characteristics ot 
which are at present cognizable. There i& no evidence 

1 Ruins of I'uhnyra and Baalbec, * Letters, vob ii. p. 

y>. ">b. 4 Song, viii. 11. 

2 MaundrellV; Lbravels, p. 187. 
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whatever from ancient authors that they are to be attri- 
buted to the Sclcucuko, the successors of Alexander the 
Great. Messrs. Wood and Dawkins, who seem to have been 
at much pains in searching for historical notices connected 
with them, give as the first and only authority which they 
have discovered with regard to the building of them, the 
testimony of John of Antioch, surnamed Malala, to the 
effect that “ ASlius Antoninus Pius built a great temple to 
Jupiter at Heliopolis, near Libanus of Phoenicia, which was 
one of the wonders of the world .'’ 1 This testimony is con- 

v 

firmed by the inscriptions, now wellnigh obliterated, on 
the pedestals of the columns of the great portico, which as 
far as they could be made out by the writers now referred 
to, and freeing them from contractions, ran thus : — 

Magnis Diis Heliupoi.it anis pro salute Anton ini Pit 
Felicis Augusti kt Juli.e August.® Matris Domini Nostri 

CASTRORUM SENATES PaTRI.E .... COLUMNARUM DUM ERANT 
IN MUR0 INLUMINATA SUA PECUNIA EX V0T0 LIBENTI ANIMO 
SOLVIT. 

Magnis Diis IIeliupolitanis .... onus Domini Nostri 
Aktonini Pii Felicis Augusti et Juli.e Augusta: Matris 
Domini Nostri castrorum .... toninian.k capita colum- 

NARUM DUM ERANT IN MURO INLUMINATA SUA PECUNIA . . . 
Heliopolis itself is mentioned by Pliny ,' 2 and Ptolemy , 3 and 
in tlio Itinerary of Antoninus . 4 The history of its early 
Christianity, and its struggle with heathenism, is best 
alluded to under the veil of a dead language . 5 It contended 


1 Joan. Malal®, Ilist. Cli.'on. lib. xl. 

J Win. Nat. Hist. v. 22. 

8 PtoL Gcog.. pp. 1.0(5, 139. 

4 Wcsscling, p. 19$. 

“ <’ives oju. ad uaq-to tempora 
■onstantini itdorum cult ui addict is- 
8m, i fu erunt^ ac non tautura Soil*, a 
quo noraen illi inditum, verutn otiam 
^noris, ob fauum 

VOL. ii. t 


nhf, V ( ta ris A pharitul\s % in qua viri 
poregrinis quibusquo uxoits tiliasquc 
suas inipime prostituebant : qua; .'•tu- 
pra Constant inua logo lata prohibuit, 
atquc lleliopulitauos adhnrtatus cst, 
ut ad l>ei veri notitiam so quantocius 
transfrrrent. Quoeiiva coustrueta 
ingenti Christiano ritii basilica, quod 
ante auditum prorsus non ernt. ‘ civi- 
2 B 
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powerfully against the Klialffs; and after succumbing to 
their rule, it remained long a place of very considerable im- 
portance. Though it is situated in a valley which might sup- 
port the whole inhabitants of Syria, it has gone almost to 
the utmost limit of decay. The population of the whole 
province, it will be observed from Mr. Wood's table, amounts 
only to 11,000 souls. 1 

We left B&albek at eleven o’clock, a.m., and proceeding 
across Ccelesyria, we got to the isolated column at twenty- 
five minutes past twelve. This pillar is of the Corinthian 
order ; and, exclusive of the capital and base, and pedestal, 
or rather platform, it consists of fifteen stones. It is sup 
posed that at one time it was surmounted by a statue. It 
may have been monumental, or perhaps intended to mark 
the maryddd, or the general consecrated boundaries, of the 
Bc’ialbek temples, like some of the sacred outposts which we 
have in India. It is not situated in the centre of the plain, 


tas daemonum prius studiosissima, ec- 
clesiam Dei, presbytarosque ct dia- 
conos habere meruit, cum episcopo, 
qui supremo soltque vero numini sacra 
facerent.’ ... I Dec Eusebius Caisa- 
riensis lib. 3, do vita Constantini cap. 
58, ct Orat. de laudibus Constantini 
cap. 18. Caster uni pauciorcs adliuc 
numero Hcliopoli erant Christ! cnl- 
tores, quo tempore Julianus Apostata 
Imperium tenebat. Htijus quippe 
urbis Gentiles multitudine superi- 
ores, ut latam ad versus prise um 
suum, impi unique morem legem ul- 
ciscerentur, virgines Christo sacras, 
coitionc facta, nudas palam in foro 
exponcre non dubitarunt : quumque 
posthac Theodosius Augustus idolo- 
rum delubra penitus dirui prmccpis- 
set, streiiucilli pro suis tuendis pug. 
navcrunt. U*gcndus Sozomenus lib. 
5, cap. 10, ct lib. 7, cap. 15. Petrus 
Alexurdrinu cpiscopus Athanasii 


successor proxttnus, cpistola quam 
Theodorctus recitat lib. 4, c. 22, t ano 
tos Dcitatis Christi confessores efc 
in fir tyres a magno provincialium 
largitiouum. Comite Valentis Au- 
gusti jussu deportatos Ifeliopolim re- 
fert, in qua nc unus quidem Imbitaret 
qui Christi nomen audire sustincrct ; 
quum omnes simulacra color cut. Cte- 
terum ex Chronico, quod Paschalo s*u 
Alcxandrinum vocant ad annum Dio- 
clctiani 13. Maximiano Ilcrculio V. 
et Maximiano Jovio Ca>save H. cos s. 
martyrium Ileliopoli in nr be Libani- 
siic pertulit S. Gelasimus ex minio 
repente factus Christianus, quern vi* 
cini Mariam ne in vico Hcliopoli 
imo, unde oripjtdus erat, ncpolu*- 
runt.” — Lc Quien, Or. Christ., tom. 
ii. pp. 842, 848. 

1 For some notices of BWbek .»> 
different travellers, see Lord Lind- 
say’s Letters, vol. ii. pp- 3b0-3b. • 
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but it is considerably nearer the base of the llebanon range 
than that of the Anti-Lebanon. From the pillar the temples 
of B&albek bore S.S.E., and the village of Teiyibah S.S.E. 
Our journey across Coelesyria occupied about two hours and 
a half, but wo galloped part of the way. 

We did not stop at Deir el-Ahmar, the first of the villages 
of Lebanon at which we arrived. After a hard pull up the 
flanks of Lebanon for a couple of hours, and passing for an 
hour over a somewhat easy portion of the mountain, during 
which we often halted to admire the expanding view to the 
east, north, and south, we stopped for the night at about five 
o’clock, at Ainettah, or “ Springton,” a very small village 
situated in a lateral gash in the mountain, forming the 
boundary between the lower and upper Lebanon. We had 
here one or two springs, and streamlets of water from the 
melted snows, which unite together and flow to the S. by E. 
We were about five thousand feet above the level of the sea j 1 
but we were well sheltered in the ravine in which we were 
pitched, and at this season did not find it very cold in our 
tents. We noticed but little culture on our way up the 
mountain ; but the abundance of dwarfish oaks and moun- 
tain junipers which it exhibits, shows the capabilities of 
its soil. 

13th June.— -We left Ainettah this morning at half-past 
seven, under great exhilaration of spirits, as we had to pass 
over Jcbel Makmel, one of the highest summits of the 
goodly mountain, even Lebanon. The road we found much 
steeper than yesterday, and leading through less vegetation. 
About an hour from our starting, we observed the lake 
Leimun, about two miles distant to the left. We were about 
twenty minutes on the ridges of snow before we got to the 
orown of tl e heights which wo were seeking to surmount ; 

Russeger makes ’Ainettah 4989 Paris feet above tho level of the sea. — 

e,8en > v iertc Abtheilung, p. 750 . 
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but we found bare patches on these heights themselves, on 
the scanty produce of which some goats were feeding. Wc 
diverged from the usual track to the highest point to the 
left, the apex of J ebel Makmel, — 8400 Paris feet above the 
level of the sea, 1 — which we reached at half-past nine 
o'clock. We had the most glorious view from thence which 
we had ever enjoyed, actually transporting, while it was a 
reality, and never, in its distinctive lineaments, to be 
effaced from our memory. On the south, Jebel esh-Sheikh 
reared his venerable head, wrapped in his turban of snow, 
and claiming, by his natural majesty, that superiority which 
is expressed in the name by which he is designated. The . 
summits of the range of Anti-Lebanon, or Jebel esh-Shar- 
kiyah, were to him a line of noble attendants, extending 
northward for many miles, and forming, as an unbroken wall, 
the boundary of our horizon to the cast. Ceelcsyria and 
the Bakait lay before us, a valley worthy by nature of the 
lofty walls by which it is protected, but sadly neglected in 
its culture, and with scarcely a tree visible cither to enhance 
its beauty or conceal its nakedness. B&albek was the only 
village in it which we could distinguish. The ridge of 
Lebanon stretched in great grandeur along the line on which 
we stood, Jebel Arncttah, its highest peak, being about an 
hour distant from us to the north. 2 A great quadrangular 
opening in the range was before us to the west. We ob- 
served, running down the middle of this opening, the dark 
line of the deep and precipitous ravine of the Kadisha, the 
holy river of Lebanon, with beautiful villages, and the rich- 
est terraces lining its banks. Wo had literally no horizon to 
the west, for the sea and sky were so commingled together 
as to defy distinction. 3 Gladly should we* have mused on 

* Russegcr, Reisen, Vierte Abthcil- feet above the level of the sea.— Rei- 

ung. p. 757. sen, 1 Band, p. 767. 

* According to Russeger it is 8800 3 We took the following bearings 
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the scene for many hours ; but the exigencies of our journey 
forced us reluctantly to proceed. 

After drinking a cup of warm milk, which a goat-herd 
kindly offered to us, wo commenced our descent to Thb 
Cedars. As first seen by us from Jebel Makmel, they ap- 
peared merely as a speck of green beyond the snowy wreaths 
which intervened between us and them. The perpendicular 
fall of the mountain to them is 2100 feet, for they are 6000 
feet above the level of the sea ; but the road winds so cau- 
tiously down the side of the mountain, that loaded horses and 
mules can get to them without much difficulty. We made 
all possible haste to them ; and we remained a couple of 
hours beneath their hallowed shelter. They stand on what 
may be called the shoulder of Lebanon, on ground of a vary- 
ing level. They cover about three acres. The venerable 
patriarch trees, which have stood the blasts of thousands 
of winters, amount only to twelve, and these not standing 
close together in the same clump ; l but those of a secondary 
and still younger growth, as nearly as can be reckoned, to 
three hundred and twenty-five. A person can walk easily 
round the whole grove in twenty minutes. The most curious 
instance of vegetable growth which we noticed in it, was 
that of two trees near its western side, stretching out their 
horizontal branches, and, after embracing, actually uniting, 
and sending up a common stem. We measured all the 
larger trees, one of which, at least, we found to be forty 
feet in circumference. Wo were sorry to observe the names 
of many travellers, including that of M. Delamartine, the 
poet of France, most savagely cut on their trunks. A monk 

came to us to beg some aid for the erection of an oratory 

* 

from Jebel Makmel li’nalbek S.S.E. ; curacy of their observation. Some 
the Cedars N. by W. ; Bsherreli N.W. half-lptdred accounts of them, to 

1 The number of old cedars is vari- which I need not particularly allude, 
°usly stated by travellers, according are now before me, as I transcribe 
to the facts of their time, and the ac- this part of my journal. 
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under their shade ; but we told him that God had already 
made a temple there, and that no other was required. In 
order to gain our favour, he proceeded, with the help of an 
assistant whom we had, to strike down some of their boughs 
to present them to us. While we protested against his 
injury of the old trees, we carried off the pieces which he 
had cut. An examination of the wood, which is remark- 
ably compact and solid, and of a fine grain, and capable of 
being cut and carved into ornamental pieces of furniture, 
and highly and delightfully scented, has led several of the 
Edinburgh botanists and carpenters to dissent from the 
description of the tree given by Dr. Lindley, who, doubtless 
judging of it from its degenerate specimens in England, 
calls it the “ tvorthless though magnificent cedar of Mount 
Lebanon .” 1 It is called by the natives of Lebanon by 
the Arabic name of jj\ araz, the very name (ns) which, 
with the usual alteration of the vowel points, it bears in the 
Hebrew scriptures. We read under the grove, with the 
deepest interest^ the allusions to the Erez which are made 
in the Bible ; and almost every one of them we thought 
applicable to the tree before us, even those in which it is 
represented as forming masts for ships, and beams and 
rafters for houses, while we were convinced that some of 
them are applicable to no other species of pine. “ Behold,” 
says Ezekiel, “ the Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon, with 
fair branches, and with a shadowing shroud, and of an high 
stature; and his top was among the thick boughs. The 
waters made him great, the deep set him up on high with 
her rivers running round about his plants, and sent out her 
little rivers unto all the trees of the field. Therefore his 
height was exalted above all tho trees of the field, and his 
boughs were multiplicdpand his branches became long, be- 

'■ <! ur i !<.ni"V Chronicle, vol. i. p. 61(9. See Biblical Enoyclopredia, under 
“Erez ■’ 
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cause of the multitude of waters, wlien lie shot forth. All 
the fowls of heaven made their nests in his boughs, and 
under his branches did all the beasts of the field bring forth 
their young, and under his shadow dwelt all great nations .” 1 
The pre-eminence of stature, length of branch, and extent 
and beauty of shroud, and shadow, and covert, here spoken 
of, are to bo found in the cedar and not in the pines, — the 
same as those on our Scottish mountains, — or the cypresses, 
or junipers, which are to be seen in abundance in Lebanon 
and other parts of Syria. 

In the whole range of Lebanon, there are only one or two 
more clumps of cedars, and these of no great extent, to be 
found in the present day. On this account, M. Salle con- 
tends that the treo now known as the cedar cannot possibly 
be that which was so abundant in the days of Solomon, and 
which he thinks was the larch, plenteous on Mount Taurus, — 
the name of which is a corruption of el-arz , — or the cypress 
everywhere cherished in Syria ; but in doing this he over- 
looks the fearful ravages of centuries, and what is particu- 
larly said in the view of them, and their connexion with the 
judgments of God on the land in which we now are. Of 
those very woods, in which the king of Assyria gloried as 
the enemy of Israel, the prophet Isaiah says, “ The rest of 
the trees of his forest shall be few, that a little child may 
write them ." 2 This traveller is aware that the natives of 
Lebanon give the name Araz to our present cedar ; but he 
thinks that the name may have been transferred to it, in 
the same way as in Germany, the Latin vulpes a fox, has 
been transferred to the wolf, evidently derived from the Latin 
word, or its corresponding Sanskrit root . 3 lie overlooks, 
however, the fact, that arz is still the name of the tree of 
which we speak in its native region, the inhabitants of which 

Lzek. xxvi. 3 * Peregrinations cn Orient, par 

Laia.li x. lit, EuM‘t>e do Salle, tom. i. p. 133. 
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would continue to apply it by identification of its owner, and 
not by analogy, as might be done in other parts, as at Petra, in 
which we ourselves heard the name arz applied to the moun- 
tain juniper, which though only a baccifcrous pine, is more 
like a cedar in miniature than a coniferous pine. While I 
express this opinion as to the unlikelihood of the transference 
of the name Erez in its native country to that tree, I would 
not oppose the idea that Erez may be used in Scripture in a 
generic as well as in a specific sense ; and that the wood of 
the Erez, mentioned in Leviticus, xiv. 5, 6, in connexion 
with the cleansing of the leper, even in the desert, where 
the cedar of Lebanon is not found, may have been that 
very juniper to which we ourselves heard the name Araz 
applied in the desert, and which we saw at Mount Serial, 
Sinai, Mount Ilor, and other places. 1 It is not necessary 
here to say anything on the application of the name KeSpos 
by the Greeks, by which Erez is translated by the Seventy. 
Taking the “ Erez of Lebanon," as that which is now known 
by the name of the Cedar of Lebanon, I am disposed to think 
that the Berosh of scripture, mentioned in connexion with it, 
and translated “fir," is not the cypress, as Dr. Hoyle supposes, 
but our common “fir," the Finns Sylvestris , which is fre- 
quently seen on Lebanon, where it is known by the name of 
Snobar. The cypress, Kirrrapiaaos of the Greeks, is pro- 
bably the Gopher of the Hebrews, from which, etymologically 
at any rate, its name is derived. 

On the precise age of the Cedars, it is of no use to specu- 
late. Both Mr. Graham and I thought that the patriarchs 
may bo as old as even the Christian era ; but this was form- 
ing an opinion from their general appearance, without any 

*> 

1 It is rightly remarked by Lady great difficulty; hut the juniper is 
(-siUcott, that “ the cedar was not a most plentiful there/’ — Script. Hcrlb, 

native of Egypt, nor could it have p. 92. 
been prom red in the desert without 
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distinct data. Though they are grand and magnificent trees, 
they are by no means so symmetrical and beautiful as those 
of a younger growth, which have grown up under their 
shelter. They may have escaped the destructive axe of the 
Turks just because of their irregular form, and the conse- 
quent difficulty of turning their timber to account. They 
may never have been put into the ground by the hand of 
man ; but their seed may have been strewn there from their 
parents, under the providence of the great Creator. “ The 
trees of the Lord,” some of our Hebrew grammarians tell us, 
mean “ very high cedars but this, with little reference to 
the context, where the expression occurs : — 

“ The trees of the Lord are full of sap : 

The cedars of Lebanon, which lie hath planted.” 1 

The pious poets of Israel were both philosophical and devout, 
when they fully acknowledged the God of providence. We 
content ourselves too often by referring to an abstraction, mere 
“nature,” forgetting altogether that there is a personal God. 

From the Cedars, we proceeded to Bsherreh, a village ro- 
mantically situated near the brink of the deep and dark 
chasm of the Kadisha. Its population was estimated to us 
at 1500 souls. It consists almost entirely of Maronites. In 
an agricultural point of view, they are, like all the inha- 
bitants of the western side of Lebanon, exceedingly in- 
dustrious, 2 


1 Psalm civ. 16. 

3 “ Nothing,” says Burckhardt, 
“ win be more striking than a com- 
parison of the fertile but uncultivated 
districts of Bck&a and Baalbec, with 
the rocky mountains in the opposite 
direction, where^ notwithstanding 
that nature seems to afford nothing 
the sustenance of the inhabitants, 
numerous villages flourish* and every 
hidli of grow 1 meultivatod. Bshirrai 
8Un *ouudeu with firuit trees, mul- 


berry plantations, vineyards, fields 
of nhourra, and other corn, though 
there is scarcely a natural plain 
twenty feet square. The inhabitants 
with great industry, build terraces to 
level the ground, and prevent the 
earth from being swept down by the 
winter rains, and at the same time to 
retain the water requisite for tho 
irrigation of their crops. Water is 
very abundant, as streams from nu- 
merous springs descend on every side 
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In passing along from Bsherreli to Ehden, we observed the 
basalt breaking out on the margin of the great chasm, in 
the formation of which it has probably had its distinct in- 
fluence. Among the calcareous strata at the side of the 
road, wc found numerous shells, principally Terebratula), 
almost of a recent type. When the children whom we met 
saw us searching for them, they brought us great quantities, 
and we rewarded their attention by giving them a few Turk- 
ish copper coins. We arrived at Ehden at half-past six 
o’clock. We pitched our tent a little to the north of the 
village, which, from its name and beauty of situation, and 
contiguity to the chasm of the Kadfslm, the Holy River, is 
reckoned the paradise of Lebanon. 1 The houses here, as 
elsewhere in Lebanon, are all flat-roofed. 

14th June. — Last night and this morning, we had a good 
deal of conversation about the Maronite church, with a 
respectable native gentleman, a relative of the sheikh of the 
town. lie gave us a particular account of its bishops and 
clergy, which I wrote down at the time ; and of which I 
have availed myself in another part of this volume. He was 
by no means pleased to find, that we were not willing to 
admit the correctness of his doctrine, that the communion of 
the Maronites with Rome has always been uninterrupted ; 
and lie did not like our reference to documents in support 
of our opinion, not even to Dandini’s account of his visit 
to Lebanon, which we showed to him. 2 

We should have been glad to have proceeded to Kanohin 
(Koivoftiov), on the brink of the Kadfshli, the celebrated 


into the Kadisha, whose source is two 
hours distant from Bshirrai, in the 
directionof the mountain from whence 
I came/’ — Burckhardt’s Travels in 
Syria, pp. 20, 21. 

1 The name of the village iu Arabic 
i* # Jb'huen. To correspond with 


the Eden of Scripture it would require 
to be ^ ’Aden. 

2 Dandini’s Voyage to Mount Liha- 
tins, in Pinkerton’s Voyages and 
Travels, vol. x. 
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convent forming the winter residence of the patriarch ; hut 
our plans for the day did not permit us to go thither. 

We enjoyed our ride down the flanks of Lebanon to Tri- 
poli exceedingly ; and not the less so, that the little import- 
ance of the villages in a geographical point of view, relieved 
us from the usual labour of adding to our note-books. The 
natural sceneiy of the mountain, especially on the borders 
of the .Kadisha, is extremely picturesque. Its effects are 
much heightened by the romantic situation of many of the 
villages and ecclesiastical buildings, and the plots of cultiva- 
tion on the terraces in their neighbourhood. 

We entered several Maronite schools, which came in our 
way in some of the villages. From one of them, I procured 
a set of the Syrian school books in use in them. They are 
but poor specimens of typography, and do but little credit 
to the press of Deir Mar Antonius. 

On arriving at Tripoli, the Arabic Tarabulus, we found 
it difficult to get a suitable place to pitch our tents to 
the south of tho town, as the only good plot of ground 
in a small grove, was occupied by Mr. and Lady Louisa 
Tennyson, and Mr. Hill, who had preceded us on the march 
from Bdalbek to this place. At length, we spread our 
canvass in an old Muhammadan burying-ground, at no 
great distance from our friends. We had plenty of time 
before the light failed us, to take a walk to and through 
the town and its suburbs, and some of its beautiful gar- 
dens. It is a far more populous and thriving place than 
wc expected to find it, containing from 15,000 to 20,000 
souls, Muslims, and Christians principally of the Greek 
church. The houses are well built, the bazars respectable, 
and the streets in tolerably good order. It lies close to 
Ihe base of til© mountains, and at some distance from the 
sea, Tim tfahr Abu Ali, alias the Kadfsha, flows through 
d- It is overlooked bv the castle, in which there may be a 
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score of guns. The port is called el-Mlna, and is situated 
on a spit of land, or rather a small sandy promontory, stretch- 
ing into the sea. The harbour is small ; but except in the 
■winter months the anchorage is tolerably good. There are 
dot-tings of rocks contiguous to it ; and in a line with them, 
at the distance of two miles and a half, are three small 
islands, — el-Bellan, Nakhcitf, and el-Bakar. Six towers of 
defence run along the shore from the Mina to the mouth of 
the river, which, giving them in their order from the remot- 
est corner of the Mina, are called el-Magluirabah, el-Mina. 
el-Kaneitar, cl-Dikiyah, el-Sabaa, and el-Diyun. It is hold 
that the town which is now in two divisions, was formerly 
in three, and that on this account, it received its name. 
“ Tripolis,” says Diodorus Siculus, “ is a celebrated city in 
Phmnice, having a name agreeing with its nature ; for three 
cities are contained in it, separated from one another by the 
interval of a furlong. One of these has its cognomen from 
the Aradians, [the Aradim of Scripture,] another from the 
Sidonians, and a third from the Tyrians. It obtained the 
highest dignity among all the Phoenicians, so that their 
senate was wont to convene in it, and to consult about their 
most important matters.” 1 Strabo and Pliny give a similar 
account of its colonization by the three celebrated Phoenician 
cities. 2 On its history, I cannot here enter. Its exports 
are silk, sponges, galls from the Ansainyah mountains to 
the north, and wax. Great Britain shares only in a small 
degree in its European commerce at present ; but consider- 
able quantities of goods are imported from various places of 
the Mediterranean. Several consular flags are displayed in 
it. It has communication by land not only with a groat 
part of Lebanon, but even with Hamah and Iloms, three 
days distant. It is where Lebanon terminates to the north 
of Tripoli, I conceive, that we are perhaps to look for 
1 Diet. Sic. Hist., lib. xvi. 41. s Plin. Nut. Hint., v. 20; Strait. '*!>. XVL 
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the “ entrance into Hamath/’ mentioned in connexion with 
the northern boundary of the Holy Land. To this geogra- 
phical question, which is possessed of no little interest, we 
may afterwards have occasion to advert. 

We paid a visit, late in the evening, to the Jews of Tara- 
bulus, who sent one of their number to invite us to visit 
them, and to conduct us to the house of their principal man 
Isaac, an oil-merchant. They consist only of eleven families, 
with fifty souls. We expected to have found two or three 
hundred at the place ; .but those who were lately settled 
here, we were informed, have gone to Aleppo, Beirut, and 
other places, where their prospects of obtaining an honest 
livelihood are more encouraging than those which they en- 
joyed at Tripoli. The synagogue is a considerable building. 
These were the last Jews we visited, — in fact the last that 
were left to us to visit, in the Holy Land. Though very 
poor, they treated us in the most hospitable manner, and 
that with the greatest cheerfulness. We regretted much 
that, our stock of Hebrew books being exhausted, we could 
give them neither copies of the Scriptures nor tracts ; but 
we promised to procure for them a supply. 

Tarabulus would form a good station for a- mission to 
its Greek and Maronitc Christians, and those of its neigh- 
bourhood. It is in itself an important place ; and is the 
head-quarters of a very considerable district of country . 1 
As this sheet goes through the press, I have heard that the 
American Missionaries of Beirut have established at it a 
school. Perhaps they may be able ere long to make it the 
residence of an ordained minister. As far as Lebanon is 
concerned, it is next to Beirfit and Deir el-Kamar in im- 
portance. * 

1 for a notice of its districts, see Burcklmrdt's Travels i»; Syria, p. 10.S. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

FROM TRIPOLI TO BEIRUT. 

Our pilgrimage'in the Holy Land was about to draw to a 
close when we reached Tripoli. A three days’ march along 
a well-known portion of the coast of the Mediterranean only 
remained. In this part of our journey we enjoyed the lively 
and agreeable society of our friends the Tennysons, and Mr. 
Hill. Lady Louisa proved one of the best travellers of our 
company. Though she had visited Egypt, Mount Sinai, and 
Petra, and traversed a great part of Syria, her ardour was 
undiminished. 

We left Tripoli on the morning of the 15th of June. The 
shore to the southward does by no means run in a straight 
line. We kept, however, close to the sea, westf of the lateral 
hill el-Kurah, till we came near to one of the most conspi- 
cuous and formidable promontories which we had yet seen, 
that called the Ras esh-Shakah, alias Jebel Ilarnat, alias 
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Jebel cn-N(iriyah, which is recognised as the to tov deov 
•trpoawirov of Strabo 1 and other ancient writers. Previous 
to this we had passed many villages and convents. Among 
the latter of these, two hours south of Tripoli, romantically 
seated on an eminence, is that of Belmand, (Bellmount,) 
founded by one of the Crusader Counts of Tripoli. It belongs 
to the Greek Church, as in the time of Maundrell, and is 
still an extensive establishment, enshrining more indolence, 
and not less ignorance, than of old. The road, on reaching 
the headland just mentioned, turns inland for upwards of a 
mile before it leads across the headland. The pass over the 
heights is not very easy for beasts of burden ; but we did 
not find it so difficult as might have been expected. The 
convent of Mar Elyas is seated on its summit, its builders 
having taken care that the monks there, though almost 
beyond the reach of man, should have an abode on a hill 
such as cannot be hid. Another curious erection is seen 
immediately on crossing the promontory. It is the castle 
of Mascilabah, standing on an insulated and perpendicular 
rock in the narrowest part of the Wadi 3auz, or Valley of 
the Pomegranate. It is said to have been built bv the Mc- 
tawilah ; but as from its proximity to the hills which com- 
mand it, it is now wholly useless in a military point of view; 
it is at present used as a pen for cattle. The slopes of 
•Tebel Nfirfyah, and those on the opposite side leading down 
to the Nahr Jauz, are very romantic. The rock is a soft 
marl ; and it is as much broken and torn up by the rains 
as we see exemplified on the face of the western ghats of 
India. 

We made a halt near Batrtin, the ancient Botrvs. It is 
at present an unwalled village, with perhaps eight hundred 
or a thousand inhabitants, principally Maronites. Its church 

^rgc. I am not aware that at this place any remains of 


1 StmK O Lib. xvi. 
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antiquity are to be seen. Botrys is mentioned by Strabo, 
Pliny, and others , 1 as in this locality; but nothing very 
remarkable is related in connexion with its history. 

Jcbeil is three hours distant from Batrun ; and this we 
made our resting-place for the night, pitching our tents on 
the rising ground a little to the south-east of the houses and 
ruins, for they arc sadly commingled together. The place 
has evidently been one of great consequence. Numerous 
pillars of red and grey granite are seen strewn about, and 
built in the walls, houses, and even terraces in the fields ; 
and a large khan, outside the walls, has its corridor sup- 
ported by them. There is a high tower, the lower parts of 
which arc bevelled in the Phenieian form, and evidently ex- 
tremely ancient. One of the old cut stones we found to be 
sixteen feet in length, five feet nine inches in depth, and 
four feet in breadth. The length of another which we mea- 
sured is eighteen feet. We entered the Maronite Church. 
It is a largo fabric, and supposed by Pococke to be older 
than the time of the Crusades. Though its proprietors are 
in the communion of the Church of Rome, they prefer pic- 
tures to hewn and carved images for purposes of ornament 
and worship. There is a Greek church also in Jcbeil. The 
harbour m small, and only boats at present can enter. 

Jcbeil was the Byhlus of the Greeks, and the reputed 
birth-place of Adonis ; and according to Philo, the conserva- 
tor or inventor of the fragment of Sanchoniatlio, the first 
city of the Pheuicians . 2 Speaking of it, Maundrell says, 
“ Gibyle is probably the country of the Giblites, mentioned 
in Joshua xiii. o. King Hiram made use of the people of 
this place in preparing materials for Solomon's temple, ns 
may be collected from the first, of Kings v.'lH, where the 
word which our translators have rendered stom-squarers, m 

' 1‘lin., l'b. v. cap. xx. Strabo is a Maruhoniatlio, in Cory’s l'rsg- 

corruptly r eo *1 Kostru, lib. xv. p. 755. mnits, p. 11. 
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the ..Hebrew is n^jjj Giblim, or Giblites, and in the LXXII. 
interpreters, Bvfikioi, (jhat is the men of Byblus, — the former 
usin|; the Hebrew, the latter the Greek name of this place. 
The same difference may be observed likewise, Ezek. xxvii. 
9, where this place is again mentioned. The ancients of 
Gdy$i says our translation, following the Hebrew ; instead 
of which you read in the LXXII. again, 61 Trpeo-fivrepoi 
BvfiXuov, the ciders of Bybli or Byblus/’ 1 The views here 
propounded have generally been acquiesced in both by 
geographers and commentators since Maundrell’s day. Br. 
Keith, in his work on the Land of Israel, — which is a highly 
interesting and valuable one, independently of the theory of 
the bounds of the territory allotted to the tribes, which it sup- 
ports, — identifies Gabala, mentioned by Ptolemy as situated 
between Aradus and Laodicea, as the Gcbal of Scripture. 
The reasons which he gives in support of his opinion are, 
that “ Boehart is free to testify that Gebala is probably the 
Gebal of Scripture;” that Pococke states, that the names 
Giblites and Gebal, — “ according to our literal translation 
from the Hebrew,” — would incline us to think that Gabala, 
north of Grthosia, was meant ; and that “ Gebal or Gabala, 
now Jeblfee.br Gibili, has uniformly borne, from ancient to 
modern times, the same name, (the locality being precisely 
the same,) so slightly changed as not to admit of a doubt of 
its identity/’ 2 On these circumstances, I should not be dis- 
posed to lay, much stress. Boehart does, indeed, incident- 
ally and parenthetically, say, that the northern Gabala is 
perhaps (forte) the Gebal of Ezek. xxvii. 9; 3 but there is 
no reason tq suppose that the southern Gebal was ever 
before his view. 'dPbcbcke, the intelligent and distinguished 
traveller, was a* ip|ifierent Arabic scholar, as is evident from 
eve fy P8ge of lus^brfe, or he would have found in Jebeil of 

! ^t*wnulrbll’s 'i'ra^6t6) p. 84* * Keith's Land of Israel, p. Bft. 

* * Bctohftrt, Phal., p. 34<L 

VOL. II. 
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Byblus, tlie exact Arabic diminutive forip. of Jebel, moun- 
tain, the equivalent of the Hebrew ba qr Gebal ; and j>e*ccived 
also, that the present name of the northern locality is etymo- 
logically identical with that of the southern.* Even he, with 
a “literal translation from the Hebrew,” which he imagines to 
be before him, does not surrender Jebeil, or BybraR, or 
“Esbele," as ho names it, for he still says, “ It seems probable 
that the people of this place arc meant in 1 Kings v. 18, and 
Ezekiel xxvii. 9.” 1 2 In Genesis xiii. 5, the Giblites are men- 
tioned in connexion with Lebanon in the description of the 
country remaining to be possessed by the Israelites, pro- 
ceeding from south to north, and agreeing with Jebeil or 
Byblus, while the northern “Gabala” is beyond Lebanon, 
in the ancient territory of the Arvadites, and the present 
mountains of the Ansairiyah. Hiram’s Giblites 3 were more 
likely to be those proximate to Tyre and Sidon than those 
proximate to Arvad. 4 

1 Dr. Richard Pococke, the travel- 
ler, is not to be confounded with the 
famous Dr. Edward Pocoekc, Profes- 
sor of Hebrew and Arabic in the Uni- 
versity of ( Oxford. Of tin.* former, Dr. 

Robinson justly says, “ lie was a clas- 
sical scholar, but not a good biblical 
one ; and bad but a slight knowledge 
of the Arabic.” — Bib. Res., vol. iii. 
ap. p. 20. 

*Pococke\s Desciipt. of the East* 
b, ii. chap. iii. 

* 1 Kings v. 18. 

4 As only very imperfect notices of 
RaW&l or Ruad, the ancient Arvad 
of the Phenicians, are contained in 
our books of travel, I may be excused 
for introducing in this place, where 
it is incidentally alluded to in con- 
nation with another Phenician set- 
tlement, the following interesting ac- 
count of it, froma journal of the Rev. 

W. M; Thomson:— 


w Wc reached Tortosa [or Ortho- 
sia,] in time to visit the island of 
Ruad, as it is pronounced by the na- 
tives. It is called Arvad and Arphad, 
and is believed to be the seat of the 
ancient Arvadites, mentioned in Gene- 
sis x. 18; 2 Kings xix. 13, and se- 
veral times in Ezekiel, and other 
places. The Greeks and Homans 
called it Aradus, and the Arabs now 
call it Ruad* pronounced nearly as if 
written Rwad. Strange stories are 
told of this little island. In Alex- 
ander's Bible Dictionary it is said to 
be situated south ward, of Tyre, and a 
league from the shore* It is a con- 
siderable objeOHontosuch a location, 
that there isno island to the south- 
ward of *We find it to be si* 
hard days'rido to theitorth of Tyiw 
Cftlmet island is t^° 

hundred the: shore ; 

found it three miles flfom 
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1 6th Jtinar^Tliis morning we ascended the tower of Jcbeil. 
We todfe ^he bearings of some of the headlands to the south 
pfiV v whi<A._hate- already been correctly laid down in the 
5 We "noticed, however, a good many villages which 
have not yet been there entered. 

1^ our journey southward, we came near the 

WSdf Fpd&r, about twenty-five minutes from Jebeil, to a 


and at least two miles to the shore at 
the nearest point. Volney represents 
it as utterly desolate and deserted in 
his day, which is not believed to have 
been the case within the memory of 
man, and certainly was not in his day. 
We found about two thousand inhabit- 
ants, dwelling in very good, and from 

appearance, very ancient houses 

“ Several large castles, iu good re- 
pair, stiU protect this isle from inva- 
sion and insult. They are probably of 
Saracenic origin, but many have been 
constructed by the crusaders. Con- 
siderable portions of the very ancient 
walls remain. From the size of the 
Btones, reminding the traveller of Baal- 
bec, it is evident that this wall must 
h«We been prodigiously strong It was 
built on the extreme verge of the rucks, 
so as to secure as large an area as pos- 
sible; and in some places it appears 
even to have encroached upon the do- 
minions of the sea by means of arches. 
These walls must have been originally 
very lofty, as there is on© portion still 


doaai forty feet in height. 

* w$s nearly 

s, and every inch 
seeps to have been 
l as history states, with 
The Ia- 

centre, 
tine i^lan<2, 
; : ;1 fjftlafcion '4Nte raiio- water 
i in ebtsms. > ; 5f? here are so- i 
'tndreU of these* ami most of 




them in good repair, so tliat water is 
quite abundant. . . . There are 
two small harbours open to the north- 
east, and sheltered by a strong wall 
carried out into the sea from the 
north-west corner of the island. This 
is the work of remote antiquity, as 
is the wall which divides the harbour 
into two. The people are nearly all 
sailors or ship-w rights. Several ves- 
sels are on the stocks at present, and 
one nearly ready to be launched. As 
nothing grows on the island, the in- 
habitants depend entirely upon the 
fruits of commerce and the riches of 
the sea for their subsistence. The 
eastern part of the island is used as 
a cemetery, but in the days of her 
power, the Arvadites must have 
sought their sepulchres on the adja- 
cent coast, and probably the tombs 
around the columns of Anirced were 
constructed by tlum. Many granite 
and marble columns are scattered 
over the island, and upon several of 
them I noticed inscriptions in Greek. 

.... 4 * Who can tell the history 

of Arvad ? in w hat volume is it re- 
corded? Isaiah, 2500 years ago. 
asks, * Where is the king of Hamath 
and the king of Arphad ? ? And Jere- 
miah, ft hundred years later, re- 
sponds, 4 Hamath is confounded, and 
Arphad. for they have heard evil 
tidings ; they are faint-hearted, there 
is sorrow on t-lie see. it cannot be 
quiet.* ” — American Missionary He- 
rald, vol. xxxvii. pp. 98, 99. 
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stone with a Greek inscription, to a considerable extent 
legible, which we copied : — 

all 

AN0TIIAI 

IITwCeBACTa 

KAICenTw[AZHNOBAj 

CeBACTHOHTPITOX 

totaiittii[toth3 

KPATQOeOTABAMA 

AeilNOAaPOT. 1 

On the Roman mile-stones between Tripoli and this place, 
we had noticed some other fragmentary inscriptions. 

The Nahr Ibralnm is two hours from Jebeil. The remains 
of an aqueduct, by which water was conveyed from the river 
to Jebeil, are still visible. They form a monument of the 
importance of that place, which required supplies of the 
essential element from such a distance. The fountains in 
this quarter are said to be rather brackish ; and hence, pro- 
bably, the erection of the aqueduct. 

The Nahr Ibralnm is the river of Adonis, mentioned in 

connexion with the rites of that fabulous personage, identified 

by Jerome, and other translators and commentators since 

his day, as the Syrian Tammuz of Ezekiel viii. 14 

“ Thamnmz came next, behind, 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day ; 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock, 

Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded. The loved tale 
Infected Zion’s daughters with like heat, 

Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
Ezekiel saw, when by the vision led, 

His eye survey’d the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah.” — Milton. 

* The letters ia parentheses are supplied from a Ufbp^ph ta 

KrafftV 'ffryographit JerutaUnt't. A 
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and observant Maundrell has thrown some 
light 6n the change of colour in the river during the observ- 
ance of the rites of Adonis. 1 

[There is a large stone-bridge over the Nahr Ibrahim, with 
a single arch. 

' The Nahr Ibralnm has probably received its name from 
some p&sha or other, who may have erected this useful 
work. About two hours south of it we came into the ex- 
tensive bay of Jtinak. Here we had to the east of us, the 
province of the Kasrawan, — the Holy Land of the Maro- 
nites,— into which, as I learned from the missionaries in 
Syrijjj., Papal |>igotry almost forbids a Protestant. to enter. 
Had our plans permitted, we should not have shrunk from 
bringing this matter to a test. Ain Warkah, the seat of the 
celebrated Maronite convent and college, was visible on a 
height to our left. 

We got to the Nahr el-Kelb, or Dog River, the Lvcus of 
the ancients, at a very early hour, having been only between 
six and seven hours on the road from J ebeil. We pitched 
our tents on the sands, near the mouth of the river. We 

sympathy in the river for the death 
of Adonis, who was killed by a wild 
boar in the mountains out of which 
this stream rises. Something like 
this we saw actually come to pass; 
for the water was stained to a sur- 
prising redness ; and, as we observed 
in travelling, had discoloured the 
sea a great way into a reddish hue, 
occasioned, doubtless, by a sort of 
minium, or red earth, washed into 
the river by the violence of the rain, 
and not by any stain from Adonis's 
blood. v — Maundrell’s Travels, pp. 34, 
35. 

Of this earth, a sufficient quantity, 
of course, could be pushed into the 
river by the priests, whenever they 
required to exhibit a w miracle.” 


1 “ We liad a tery tempestuous 
night both of wi^and rain, almost 
without cessation,|iiid with so great 
violence, that%j6ur servants were 
hardly able to keep lip our tents over 
us. But, however, this accident which 
gave ua;j^;^ui^trouble In the night, 
made us amends with a curiosity 
it yielded us an opportunity of 
bfcboidiug the next morning. 

* For by this tueang we had the 
fortune to see what may bo supposed 
to oe the .bccasioii Of that opinion 
which Lucianrelate^concermng this 
■ ; i|^ stream, at certain 

W; *>f a bloody 


f ^V.hjch ths ' 


.... .. v heathens looked 

^ a kind of 
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then went up the stream for some hundred X8^» t<g|he 
bridge, To this distance, and 

ning along the right bank, there is an anciefit Roman ^f$e- 
duct, a work of no mean character. The current of |ts #ater 
is at present used to propel some mills near the shoi^ :. iWe 
crossed the bridge that we might re-examine, along with 
Mr. and Lady Louisa Tennyson, the memorial tablets on. the 
pass of the opposite promontory, which we had before in- 
spected, and of some of which wc had got drawing^ pre- 
pared, on a former excursion from Beirdt. The Arabic in- 
scription, near the foot of the bridge, which, Maundrell says, 
attributes the foundation of the edifice to t^e Emir P^khr 
ed-Dln, is no longer legible. The Roman tablets, however, 
still remain. We had on our first visit exactly copied the 
larger of them, which reads thus, agreeing with the transcript 
of Maundrell, except in three letters : — - 


IMP . CAES . M . AURELIUS 
ANTONINUS . FELIX . PIUS . AUGUSTUS 
i PART . MAX . BRIT . MAX . GERM - MAXIMUS 
PONTIFKX . MAXIMUS 
MONTIBUS INMINENTIBUS 
LYCO FLU MINI CAESIS VIAM DI 
PER (purposely erased) 

ANTONLNIANAM SUAM 


The smaller inscription is now not yOry distinct. It ran 
in the time of Maundrell as follows :~ 

INV1CTE IMP . ANTONINE P . FELIX . £UG . ‘ 

MULTIS AEWIS IMPBRA 

Had wte lived in the days of Antoninus, ^ shoujld, jn 
consideiatieh of the good work which he perfotthed in 
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and lowering this road, have said Amen to this 

e inscriptions occur on what they denominate the 
|^n|p|iipan way, r-a passage, about a couple of yards in width, 
in need of repair, cut over, or rather round 
at no great height from the sea. Another 
ever, was discovered by Maundrell and his party, 
t had been cut out in the rock considerably higher, 
passing this way,” says Maundrell, “ we observed in 
tjh^yd4$ s of- the rock above us, several tables of figures 
carved, which seemed to promise something of antiquity, 
ita be satisfied of which some of us clambered up to the 
place, and found there some signs as if the old way had 
gone in that region, before Antoninus cut the other more 
convenient passage, a little lower. In seyeral places here- 
abouts, we saw strange antique figures of men carved in the 
natural rock, in mezzo-relievo, and in bigness equal to the 
life. Close by each figure was a large table plained in the 
side of the rock, and bordered round with mouldings. Both 
the effigies and the tables appeared to Have been anciently 
all over ;• but the characters arc now so defaced 
tl^ n^thing but the footsteps of them were visible. Only 
there was one of the figures that had both its lineaments 
and its inscriptions entire/’ 1 The representation of the 
principal figure given hi Maundrell’s Travels is indeed but 
but . he was driven from the locality by a 


rain before “ making an exact scrutiny into this 
Egj jdfr . that the figures “ seem to resemble 
tfser© 'perhaps the representations of some per- 
• about” A representation of our drawings 

distinct of tliem may be here introduced. 2 The 
w© bad of i$tem led us to come to the conclusion 


kU’iltttvd* p. 




what of the form vf Nos. I and 8, are 
omitted. 
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that they are Assyrian or Babylonian, and prohab|yJ^teu^ed, 
with the accompanying records, to 

1 i • i v 


& <&£ 




the . 0 ?- 

scription o ver the 
4 body of the!prin- 
; cipal figure, as a 
whole is illegible, 
many of its char- 
acters can still be 
distinctly traced. 
They are arrow- 
headed, or cunei- 
form letters ; but 
neither of the 
Persian nor Me- 
dian forms, which 
have been deci- 
phered by the in- 
genuity of Grot- 
fend, Burnouf, 
Lassen, Rawlin- 
son, and Wester- 
gaard. They are 
evidently what 
Mr.Westergaard 
calls the Assyrian form, now engaging the attention of our 
oriental antiquarians, and similar to those found at Khoi- 
sabad, near Nineveh. 1 The figures/ also, are like those dis 

1 Mr. Westergaard thus classifies 
the different species of cuneiform cha- 
racter . , . - • 

“ The countries situated between mhde 



No. 1 
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'<$p|e]fedi £$$' Jfineyeh by M. Botta and Mr. Layard. At Con- 
recognised their close resemblance, and directed 



to it the attention of Sir Strata 
ford Canning, who had the 
kindness to show to me some 
copies of the drawings of the 
former gentleman, since given 
to the public in the “ Nouveau 
Journal Asiatique.” There is 
a passage in Ezekiel which I 
think particularly worthy of 
notice, in connexion with them 
and the other sculptures and 
drawings, of a similar kind, 
lately discovered elsewhere. It 
is that in which, — when the 
adulterous infidelity of Sama- 


No.2. 


ria and Jerusalem are strik- 


ingly characterized and reprobated, allusion is made to the 
gorgeously clothed Assyrians, and to “ men pourtrayed upon 


of history. Were also the birth-place 
of that peculiar system of writing 
usually denominated the arrow-head- 
ed, or cuneiform, from the circum- 
stance of the figure of an arrow-head, 
or ouneus, together with on angle, 
being thh j»rifrd|«d elements by which 
numberless combinations of letters 
and syttables were formed. Of this 
arrow-h^ded writing, we «re now 
able!’ to distinguish five species, dif- 
fering from one another in the shape 
of nearly OTOty' letter or group, if I 
maybe allowed sbeto designate the 
^rrdydieatls 

one 'spe* 


ties of arrow-headed writing, which 
has been most appropriately termed 
the Babylonian, as it seems to be 
peculiar to that country alone, and 
this species is the most complex and 
intricate of them all. Another spe- 
cies is employed on the monuments 
on the Median frontiers, on the right 
bank of the upper Euphrates, and 
the shore of the Mediterranean, and 
chiefly on those discovered at Wan, 
and now again appearing from be- 
neath the mounds of Ninive. 

« This species being found both at 
the Assyrian capital, and throughout 
the whole empire in its widest extent, 
most probably was peculiar to that 
country, and therefore may be called 
by the name of Assyrian. The three 
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the wall> the images of the Chaldeans ver- 
milion, girdled with girdles upon their loins, in 


ncr of the Baby- 
lonians of Chal- 
dea, the land of 
their nativity." 
— Ezekiel xxiii. 
9-15. 

To give such 
of my readers, 
as may be stu- 
dents of the ori- 
ental antiqui- 
ties, an oppor- 
tunity of form- 
ing their own judgment of the form of the cuneiform let- 
ters of the Nahr el-Kelb, I give, p. 412, a specimen of them 

other species, have as yet only been apparently connected with that spe- 
found on the monuments of the cies which I bavo called the Assyrian, 
Achoemenian kings of Persia, having and the other with the Babylonian, 
been simultaneously used by them in I think they may most probably bo 
their inscriptions. One of the lan- referred to the neighbouring countries 
guages employed, and which is writ- of ancient Media and Susiana ; and 

ten in the most simple species, is a as we most look in Baotria for the 

sister tongue to the Zand, and both Zand language, there are no other 

this species, together with the lau- countries but those to which these two 

gnage, have therefore been called the species may with more probability be 

old Persian, and attributed to Persia attributed j although in so doing, and 

proper, the native land of the Per- especially in ascribing the second 

sian princes. As to the locality of Achannenian species to Media, w« 

the two other Achasmcnian species, are obliged to overlook and disregard 

however, much doubt and oncer- '.file who pl<uw 

tainty prevail^ but as one of them is tells ,us that the Modes end Persians 



dyed^^eup- 

011 

alleffbem priu- 
ees to lC>ok.-lo, 
after, the man- 
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Qf full which we carefully copied. I regret extremely 
not take down the whole inscription minutely * 

- *o its injuries, it will not be made out of it- 
be usefully collated with other inscriptions, and 
upon or receive light from them. Perhaps it 
x&tiy found to bear the name of a Shalmanezer, Sargon, 
Sennacherib, or Esarhaddon, who extended the conquests of 
the Afayrians to the shores of the Mediterranean, and, in the 
case Of some of them, even to Egypt. Were it in any of the 


spoke nearly one and the same lan- 
guage. Wlien and where this system 
of arrow-headed writing took its ori- 
gin, is also a matter of uncertainty. 
To me it seems most probable that 
Babylon was its cradle, whence it 
spread into two branches, eastward 
to Susiana, and northward to the 
Assyrian empire, from whence it 


passed to Media, and lastly to ancient 
Perai!*, where it was ultimately much 
iuip3^^0«l. jeuid. brought to its greatest 
peifect^i The three Achaemenian 
species became extinct with the last 
kings of that dynasty, the two others 
perhaps earlier, when the countries 
to which they belonged fell a prey to 
their more powerftil neighbours. 

a The Persian species of arrow- 
headed wilting, has been deciphered 
chiefly by the genihs and labours of 
Lassen ^and Bawlinson, men who 
stand among oriental 

scholar*? ftw having contributed 
more ^ these gentlemen towards 


aavancibg our knowledge of ancient 
India and opinions 
I haye ventured to dissent in but a 
m P<>Hi Ohiy^ further; than the 
mere of &e letters into 

^system aj^roxunating Nearest to 
\^ha I mon 
0nihe ]Deci - 


Character; by N. L. Westcrgaard, in 
the M&noires de la Society Royale 
des Antiquaires du Nord, 1844 , pp. 
271-3. 11 

This Second species of the Cunei- 
form Inscriptions, Mr. Westergaard, 
in the learned paper from which the 
preceding quotation is taken, has the 
merit of deciphering and explaining. 
It is probable that the attempt to 
read the still unknown cuneiform 
inscriptions may lead as Major Raw- 
linson supposes, to the recognition 
of more distinct varieties than the 
five already enumerated. 

I have submitted this sheet of my 
work, as it at present stands, to the 
perusal of Mr. Westergaard. In ac- 
knowledging my communication , he 
says, “ As far as I can judge from the 
specimen, [given in next page] I be- 
lieve you are quite correct in stating 
about the inscription what you have 
done, and though the group appears 
to differ a little from those in the in- 
scriptions from Nineveh and Van. this 
cannot afford any objection against 
the identity of the language, as the 
same letters may have been expressed 
by different, signs, which evidently is 
the case even in the third Achsemen- 
ian species. Other additional re- 
marks I have not to add to your 
excellent statement.” 
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trilingual Achsemenian characters, it might perhaps he sup- 
posed to he a memorial of.Cambyses. 1 

17th June. — We formed the purpose last night to proceed 
together to the extraordinary natural bridge of rock in the 
interior, through which the Nahr el-Kelb flows. We were 
misinformed as to its distance from the sea ; and after 
tracing up the river from bank to brae for upwards of a 
couple of hours, we gave up the attempt to get to it on to- 
day’s march.. The natives who described its position to us 
confounded it with what are called the Caves of Nahr el- 
Kelb, which we actually reached. These caves are natural 
tunnels in the rocks, which the river, in its rapid descent, 
has cut out for itself, or to which it has found access. We 
saw great bodies of water coming out at the mouths of some 
of them ; but we did not enter and explore them. I know 
of no book of travels in which they are particularly de- 


1 From the first part of the tenth 
volume of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, which has reached me 
since the preceding notes were tran- 
8 °rib^|f- fc^a press, it appears that 
Major attention has been 

directed to the figures and inscrip- 
tions of Nahr el-Kelb, above referred 
to. “At present,” he says, “I can 
only consult a drawing of the princi- 
pal figure made fey an Armenian 
gentleman, together with a few de- 
tached specimens of characters, and 
I find from the materials, that al- 
though the style of sculpture at the 
Nahr *al-Kalb resembles in every jpar- 
ticular the .figures *t Khorsabidphe 
letters appear to be of the Medo- 
Assyrian type; a circumstance which, 
rf it should be verified by more elabo- 
rate exaudhation, •Will have ihe im- 
portant effect of (teteminatcly con- 
^eoting tho monuipents of Via and 
ffaeair^irievohl^our. 

* fth * 1 x. p, 27; 


Major Rawlinson, it will be seen 
from this quotation, has the same 
opinion about, the figures of Kliorsa- 
bad and Nahr el-Kelb, which I ven- 
tured to sfate at Constantinople, 
while, judging from the imperfect 
letters which he laid an opportunity 
of seeing, he is inclined to think that 
they belong to the Medo-Assyrian 
type. The editor of the Journal, how- 
ever, adds in a note, that “ From an 
examination of a cast made from the 
monument by M. Ronomi, and placed 
in the British Museum, the character, 
so far as its mutilated condition will 
allow us to pronounce, appears to be 
of the Assyrian class, although some 
of the groups approach more nearly 
to those of the Van Inscriptions/’ To 
this opinion, comparing the speci- 
mens which I have given above from 
our own drawing, with the inscrip- 
tions lately found at Nineveh, I would 
assent. 
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scribed. The best account we have of them is from the 
Rev. William Thomson of Beirfit, and published in the 
American Missionary Herald . 1 

From the caves we ascended the rough banks of the wild 
ravine, through which the Nahr el-Kelb forces its way. We 
then began the descent of Lebanon, slanting away to the 
north-west. The day was delightful, the scenery grand and 
beautiful, — some of the highest peaks of Jebel Sannin, and 
much of the flank of Lebanon, with its bold headlands and 
beautiful bays, being in sight,- — and the people whom we 


1 “ Out of the mouth of the first 
cave rushes a large part of the river, 
and having no boat we could not ex- 
plore it. A few rods higher up the 
valley, and thirty or forty feet above 
the first, is the second cave. The en- 
trance to this is about fifteen feet 
high, and the same in width. This 
tunnel runs under the mountain in 
a straight course for eighty paces, 
and then descends into an abyss of 
water. Several side passages lead in 
different directions, but all terminate 
in the same abyss. On the west side 
of the main entrance is a parallel 
passage of about the same dimensions 
as the other, with wliich it commu- 
nicates by a large doorway. TJiis 
second tunnel runs round to the 
west, and unites with the lower cave, 
at the mouth of the river. 11* you 
strike or jump on the bottom of the 
caves, you arc startled with the hol- 
low sound beneath, and feel inclined 
to walk softly over such unknown 
depths. About forty rods further up 
the valley is the third cave. The en- 
trance to this is so concealed by large 
rocks, that a stranger would pass 
within a few feet of it, and not even 
suspect its existence. Bat by going in 
amongst the rocks, and letting your- 
self down some eight or ten feet, ySu 


find a wide but low opening. Soon 
the passage becomes high enough to 
permit one to walk erect, and turns 
round towards the west. Here you 
enter a very large room, abounding 
in stalactites and stalagmites, the 
latter often reaching from the roof to 
the floor, and some of them fluted 
like Corinthian columns. To this 
room there is an upper and lower 
apartment — the upper one running 
all around three sides of the cave, 
like a gallery or corridor. Descend- 
ing to the lower floor you find your- 
self at the margin of the river, whose 
roaring waters you had heard from 
the momefit you had entered the 
cave. The river passes along the 
north end of the room, and disap- 
pears amongst rooks at tie-- north- 
west corner, with a loud noise ; but 
at the north-east where it enters the 
eave, there is a beautiful basin of 
water, as clear and smooth as a mir- 
ror,* nd deliciously cool. IIow far 
this basin extends we had no means 
of determining. I fired a gun up, and 
the echo was loud and long ; and the 
probability is thlfe one could sail 
a considerable distance under the 
mountain.”— Amer. Miss. Her. Jam 
1841, p. 81. 
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mot happy and joyous. The mulberry, olive, and pine 
gtoves, and rich terraces, were proofs to* us both of the fer- 
tility of the country, and the industry of its inhabitants, and 
of its source, their comparative security. We passed over 
several beds and plots of red sandstone resting upon the 
cretaceous rock. We particularly noticed their geniality to 
the pine, our own Scotch fir. 

On our reaching the sea at the bay of St. George, at the 
Nahr el-Maut, “ The River of Death,” our horses either 
smelling their mangers, or otherwise recognising their home, 
began to scamper along with all their might. In a short 
time, wo were at the orchards of Beirut ; and clearing the 
bridge of its river, — the ancient Magoras, — and going along 
through the gardens, and passing several suburban houses, 
we soon got to the south-east corner of the wall of tho town. 
In a few minutes more we were under Mi*. Graham’s roof, 
in the southern gardens. 

Tims the Lord had taken us out and brought us back in 
safety. We felt, I trust, in some degree, grateful for the 
preserving and directing kindness and mercy which had been 
vouchsafed to us in all our wanderings, and for the privilege 
which wo enjoyed of surveying, in its length and breadth, 
that country which once was, and will yet be, the “ glory of 
all lands.” Everything which we had seen of its physical 
features, geographical divisions, ancient sites and remains, 
and present depression, tended to confirm our faith in the 
authenticity, genuineness, and credibility of both the histo- 
rical and prophetical recqjds, which will be associated with it 
in the devout recognition of the people of God, till time shall 
be no more. What we witnessed and felt will never be for- 
gotten (may it» never be misimproved !) by any of our party. 
“ Have we not trodden together this land of wonders ?” says 
Hr. Graham.' when writing to me a couple of y^ars after our 
journey Was cGi^JIetld “ Have we not deepened our assur- 
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ance of tlie promises and prophecies of our faithful God as 
we traced the exactness with which the curse has taken 
effect upon this devoted country? From Lebanon, and 
Tabor, and Carmel, from the ruins of Bethel and Samaria, 
and from the Rock of Tyre and desolations of Jerusalem, 
we have learned new lessons of divine faithfulness and love. 
Indeed, these are the lands, — ‘ The Lands of the Bible,’ 
and here are the people, and especially the Jews, for teach- 
ing to the nations of the world that God is the Lord, and 
will be obeyed ; that His word is more stedfast than the 
heavens and the earth, and will surely come to pass. Asso- 
ciations formed in the midst of scenes like these are not 
readily forgotten ; and you may be sure that memory does 
not furnish a greener spot in the wilderness of my life than 
the period of our mutual sojourn among the outcasts of 
Israel.” 

I remained at Beirut nearly a fortnight after the conclu- 
sion of our journey in the Holy Land. I took care, before 
leaving the country, to revise my journal, with the view 
to its suggesting* to me any inquiries in which it might 
be expedient for me to engage before leaving the country. 

I also prepared a list of all the Arabic words occurring in it, 
iu their proper character, which I revised with a loaned 
Syrian. With the American missionaries and the British 
merchants, and others, we had a good deal of intercourse ; 
and I felt for them all a growing esteem. I had the plea- 
sure, too, of welcoming to the shores of Hyria, the Rev. W. 0. 
Allan and his lady, whom we had been long anxiously ex- 
pecting to join the Presbyterian mission to the Jews. They 
had been detained in consequence of demands on then- 
services at Constantinople, where, after a year’s residence 
in Syria, they have been finally established. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


VOYAGE ANI) JOURNEY TO BRITAIN, BY WAY OF SMYRNA, (CON- 
STANTINOPLE, AND CUE DANUBE. 

In this Chapter, I shall do little more, for obvious reasons, 
than present my readers with an abridgment of the log-book 
of our travel to the land of my fathers, principally noticing 
only the most important dates and distances. 

On the 30th June, at a quarter to seven o'clock in tin' 
evening, my young friend Dhanjibhm and I ascended the 
dock of the monthly steamer of the Austrian Lloyd's Com- 
pany, hound for Smyrna. We were accompanied on board 
by Messrs, (iraham and Allan ; and we experienced no small 
degree of mutual regret when, on our vessel being ready for 
progression, wS were called to separate from one another. 
As we pushed out to sea, our attention became, if possible, 
more steadily fixed on the land than it had ve* been. The 
uuigc of Lebanon inquires to be looked at from a distance 
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to be seen to advantage. It is only in this way that a com- 
prehensive view of it is to be obtained ; for the spectator, at 
its base along the shore, is unable to scan its heights, or to 
pass his eye along its continuous ridge. With its bold head- 
lands, lofty walls of white limestone, successive layers and 
terraces of verdure, castellated villages and churches, with 
their surrounding groves of olive and mulberry trees, and 
its lofty summits mantled in snow, it is grand, sublime, and 
beautiful. 

We were glad to find on board the vessel, when wo made 
the acquaintance of its cabin passengers, a number of our 
fellow-countrymen, whose society guVc us the promise, — after- 
wards most fully redeemed, — that the pleasures of our voyage 
would he enhanced. Among these were Mr. and Mrs. Cald- 
well from Dublin, and two of their cousins from the north of 
Ireland, on their way to their home, after a very extensive 
journey in Egypt, Arabia Pctnea, and Syria ; Mr. Murphy 
and Dr. lliland, also from the Emerald Isle ; and Captain 
Macau of the Bombay Army, moving about ad libitum, in the 
west of Asia for the reparation, should it be the will of Pro- 
vidence to grant it, of that health which he had lost in the 
East. The Ilev. Mr. Tar tah over, of the London Society for 
propagating Christianity among the Jews, was also on beard. 

Next morning the island of Cyprus was in sight At a 
quarter past nine we cast anchor in the bay of La mica, oppo- 
site the Marina. Between this port and the town itself, there 
occurs the site of the ancient city Citium, from which one ot 
the bishops of the island still receives his title, and at which 
Dr. Pocockc copied several Phenician inscriptions , 1 which 
have been deciphered, and translated, and explained by 
Gcsenius , 2 and which go to confirm the testimony ot the 
Septuagint translators, Jerome, Epiphanius, and others, that 

1 Poeocke’s Description of the East, 2 Ucsen. Monument. Pha'iiic., l'P* 

hook iii. chap. i. 124483. 
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the island is indeed the Ciiittim of the Hebrews, properly 
so called, though that word is used sometimes in a generic 
sense for islands and distant places, including even Italy. 1 
G'ypras, as thus identified, has considerable interest to the 
student of the 3 iible ; more indeed, than it has as the 
early and favourite terrestrial home of the goddess of love 
of classical fable. In the Now Testament, it is represented 
as early visited by the gospel, and as furnishing the first 
Gentile missionaries. “ Some of them were men of Cyprus 
and Cyrene which, when they were come to Antioch, spake 
unto the Grecians, preaching the Lord Jesus.” 2 We should 
have been glad to have landed on its shores, — though, as first, 
seen by us, it presented nothing very striking to our view, 
and appeared comparatively barren, — and to have made an 
excursion on some of its bills ; but we were not permitted 
bv the quarantine usages. The lion. Mr. Clilford, and Dr. 
bloxam of the Dombay Army, whose acquaintance Iliad had 
the pleasure of making at Aden, and who had been spend- 
ing some time upon it, joined themselves to our company as 
fellow-passengers. They told us that they estimated the 
population of Cyprus at 80,000 Greeks, and 10,000 Turks. 
No dews are permitted to reside within its borders. This 
surelv cannot he owiim to the remembrance of the destruc- 

* O 

tion of Salami s by the Jews in the time of Trajan. Nicosia, 
the capital, has about Id, 000 inhabitants. There, as well 
as in the other two towns, Famagusta and Larnica, Italian 
is known by most of the inhabitants; hut Greek is the 
general language of the island. . Its chief eeelesiastieal 
authority is an archbishop, who is to a good extent inde- 
pendent of the patriarch of Constantinople. 

We left Laifiica at half-past one o’clock. The island ap- 
peared move wooded as we advanced to the westward. The 


1 boo on Ciiittim, BocJiart. Phaleg., 

iii. cap. v., and Micluudisj Spicileg. 


(icograpli. Hcbncor. Exter., pp. 
103-114. 5 Acts si. 20. 
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hills also rise in height, to perhaps four thousand feet. We 
had a crowded company on deck throughout the day ; and 
it was of a very motley character, so far as nation, costume, 
and religion were concerned. We had the Jew of Europe and 
Asia, and the Turk of all the provinces of the Sultan. We 
had Armenians, Indians, Persians, Grecians, Italians, Rus- 
sians, Polonians, Prussians, Austrians, Hibernians, Anglians, 
and Scotians. We had Muhammadans and Infidels. Wo 
had Papists, Episcopalians, and Presbyterians. We bad 
members of the “ Orthodox Eastern Church,” and of its 
various monophysite secessions. We had the converted 
Par. si and the converted Israelite. The deck was nearly 
literally covered by its living cargo. 

Wo arrived at Rhodes on the .‘Id of July, at a quarter past 
four, p.m., having had rather a rough sea from Larnica. Rhodes 
is the country of the Dodanim, or to use the Scptuagiut 
form of the word, the PdSioRRodanim,) of Scripture . 1 The 
island is one of great celebrity in history ; first for its prow- 
ess and skill in military affairs, and then for its learning and 
politeness, which attracted Cicero and CVsar to it as students. 
We cast anchor in the harbour, at the entrance of which there 
stand some square and circular towers, poor substitutes for the 
Rhodium ojnts of old, — the colossal statue of Apollo, seventy- 
five cubits high, which bespanned its entrance. The capital, 
of the same name as the island, is still a much ne>re con- 
siderable place than we expected to find it ; and the numerous 
windmills in its neighbourhood show that population is not 
here wanting. The contiguous soil is remarkably fertile, 
and produces all kinds of fruit. The Knights of St. John, 
many of wlio.se remains are still visible in the town ,'- 2 showed 
their wisdom in choosing it as a place of refiSge. I learned 

1 On the OiMlanim. wo Ifodiart. 3 Wilde’* Narmtivo <>i a A oifiup 1 * 

Ji!>. iii. cap. vi. ; and Micliae- Madeira, etc., vol. ii. j»p. Wil- 

lis ^]>i<‘iio;e nun ? pp. II 
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nothing of the population of tlic island, except that Us 
Jewish inhabitants arc estimated at 1500. Several vessels 
were lying oft the town, including two sloops of war. We 
set forward on our voyage at eight o'clock, having received 
on board a new supply of coals. 

Early next morning we were off Stanclio or Cos, the birth- 
place of Hippocrates, a very beautiful island, with a high 
hill, the flanks of which arc covered with verdure behind 
the principal town. Throughout the whole of the day, the 
coast of Asia Minor was in sight. It is generally speaking 
mountainous toward the shore, and indented with many bays. 
The rock is of limestone, and its white masses arc everywhere 
peeping out among the trees. But little culture is visible. 

Passing Calomo and Lcro to the left, wo set upon the look- 
out for the “ isle which is called Patmos.” A little after 
mid-day, we had a tolerably good view of it. Two castel- 
lated peaks, on the summits of two of the hills, were first 
visible. On one of these there stands a convent. The island 
is irregular in its form, projecting in many parts into the 
sea. It is about twelve miles in length, six in breadth, and 
twenty-eight in circumference. It is in general bleak, bare, 
and barren ; and has by no means such natural interest as 
some of the other Grecian isles which we saw. A paradise 
would not be chosen as a place of banishment ; but there 
the venerable and beloved apostle John had visions of more 
than an earthly paradise, and such wondrous communion 

ith the Saviour, arrayed in majesty, dignity, and grace, as 
would amply compensate for his seclusion from the endeared 
communion of his fellow-believers. 

At four, p.m., we were passing between Samos and the 
Porni Islands* looking with interest on the native isle of 
Pythagoras. We kept close to the coast, which is here very 
bold. On iho lolly mountain with which u terminates, 
there are many trees, but they are not very thickly planted. 
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On the morning of the 5tli of July, we entered the placid 
and beautiful gulf of Smyrna. We were landed at the 
quarantine establishment, about a couple of miles from the 
town on the southern shore, where we were expected to do 
penance for having escaped the plague in Syria. Mr. N. 
Caldwell promptly engaged a cottage in a vineyard, for the 
accommodation of himself and friends, in which the Turks 
promised to allow them to go through their purgations ; and 
he very readily gave me, and my young friend Dhanjibhfu, 
a part of its very limited accommodations, intimately, the 
whole of us British subjects, and a French merchant, clubbed 
together ; and we spent the time of our imprisonment in the 
most agreeable manner, as far as our intercommunion was 
concerned. The steamers and mercantile shipping, passing 
and repassing, and the French and English frigates almost 
daily performing various nautical evolutions before us, at- 
tracted much of our attention. The whole adventure of our 
travel in the East we related to one another, and discussed 
together, — giving, of course, the palm for courage to the 
enterprising lady who had encountered the fervors <>f the 
desert and the horrors of Idumea. We were visited by 
several friends from Smyrna, both of the Occident and the 
Levant. The principal exercise of the party consisted in 
musket and ri tie practice. 

On Sabbath, the J)th of July, I preached to the members 
of our party, both Protestant and Catholic, from the Epistle 
to the Church at Smyrna. At the dose of the discourse, 1 
alluded to the affecting circumstances .of the death of its 
illustrious martyr, the celebrated Polycarp. 

Owing to the kind interference of a medico in the Turk- 
ish service, whom we had brought from Syria, and wlm 
addressed the Board of Ileal th in Constantinople in our be- 
half, our confinement was not extended beyond eleven days. 
On our liberation, Mr. N. Caldwell and 1 walked along the 
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shore to the city, about a couple of miles from the place of 
our imprisonment. I felt th6 sun, as we proceeded, nearly 
as powerful as in India in the hot season. We examined 
some ancient burying-grounds before entering the town. 
Many of the J ewish tomb-stones are tastefully ornamented. 
They were proofs to us that the art of sculpture lias not yet 
entirely forsaken the coasts of Ionia. 

We remained in Smyrna till the 21st of July. I enjoyed 
there the kind hospitality of Mr. John Cohen, an Israelite 
according to the flesh, — the history of whose conversion to 
Christianity is one of the most interesting and affecting 
which I have ever heard — and who for some years had been 
engaged in the service of the London Society for propagating 
Christianity among the Jews, whose correspondent he now 
is at Constantinople, — except when on a short visit to the 
Rev. George Lewis, the English chaplain, a well-tried friend 
of the evangelical and missionarv cause, who was residing at 
the village of Burnabat. Our principal occupation was that 
of inquiring into the creed and condition of the Jews and 
Christians of the place, both of which 1 elsewhere notice. Mi - . 
Cohen was highly competent to give xxs information respect- 
ing his kindred and brethren ; and we were much indebted 
to him for his information, as well as for his kindness in 
attending xxs to their synagogues and private hoxxses. Mr. 
Maikheim, another converted Israelite, engaged as a teacher, 
gave us much assistance. Mr. Lucas Balthazar, the Arme- 
nian editor of the newspaper entitled the Dawn of Ararat, 
to whom we had letters of introduction from Mr. Aganur of 
Bombay, took us to the churches and schools of his com- 
munity, introduced us to lxis friends, and collected for us 
valuable statistical information. Mr. Lambises, the editor 
°f the Greek periodical entitled 'H $>t\o\oyta, and one of 
the best Greek scholars of the day, performed dmilar offices 
for us, connected with the Greeks. 1. took a few lessons 
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from him in modern Greek, endeavouring to acquire from 
him the present pronunciation of his native language. 1 
Messrs. Temple and Adger, the only American missionaries 
present at Smyrna during our visit, showed us every bro- 
therly attention. Mr. Temple has since retired as a veteran 
from the missionary field ; but his younger friend is now 
most zealously and ably prosecuting his missionary labours 
at Smyrna. His views of the potency of the press for pro- 
moting the work in which he is engaged, appeared to me 
particularly enlightened, and worthy of support. Most of 
the printing connected with the American mission to the 
west of Asia, is effected at Smyrna. In the magazine or 
storehouse of the mission, we found works in the Greek, 
Armenian, Turkish, Italian, French, English, and German 
languages. Mr. Calhoun, who had been appointed an agent 
of the American Bible Society, and who, by his activity, 
prudence, and Catholicity, is well fitted to represent that 
institution, was about to proceed to Trebizond for the pro- 
motion of its interests. The English services of the mission 
were conducted ofi the Lord’s-day in the Dutch consulate, 
Mr. Van Lennep, the consul of the Netherlands, having 
been long one of its best friends and supporters in the 
Levant. On one occasion I officiated there for Mr. Temple. 

The population of Smyrna is loosely estimated at 1 50, 000 
souls. Of these 35,000 are Greeks, 4500 Armenians, 9000 
or 10,000 Jews, 2000 Franks, and the rest Turks and other 
Asiatic Muhammadans. Its history is well known. There 
is a good deal that is interesting about the place in an anti- 
quarian point of view. The principal remains of the ancient 
town are on the hill on which the acropolis stands. We 
there visited the site of the amphitheatre in\thieh Bely carp 
was martyred. Itr is marked by an oratory, to which both 

1 Sec on (In; pronunciation of the Modern Greek, Dollowny’s ('ou ,-t ant in< ■[ " ( - 
M>. 
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Turks and Christians resort. The ruins of the reputed 
church of St. John arc further down the hill. The higher 
parts of the town arc inhabited by the Turks, and the lower 
by the Christians. The different European consulates stretch 
along the shore at the extremity of the gulf. The quay is 
a busy scene ; and of .all the cities of western Asia, Smyrna 
has most to do with the commerce of Europe. Mr. Whittle, 
a member of the mercantile body, whose acquaintance I had 
the pleasure of making, showed me a collection of ancient 
coins, which he has made, many of which have not their 
representatives in the best cabinets of the West. Diana’s 
bath, the caravan bridge, Bujali, Burnabat, and other vil- 
lages, are among the places commonly resorted to by visitors. 

On the 21st of July we sailed from Smyrna, in a new 
steamer, at fourteen minutes past four o’clock in the after- 
noon. We arrived at Mitvlene, the ancient Lesbos, at ten 
minutes to eleven. We stopped till midnight in the harbour 
of Jcro, seeing little, but hearing more than enough in the 
squabble of our visitants from, the shore. Next morning 
wo entered the Dardanelles, at a quarter to eight, and 
cast anchor, at the town of the same name, at a quarter 
to ten o’clock. Here some of our friends essayed to leave 
us to visit the Troad. The mouth of the Dardanelles is not 
so fine as we expected. As you advance, however, the 
scenery improves, — picturesque banks and hills rising on 
both sides. The verdure inland is considerable, and the 
i'i'ospect is extensive. A village lying a little way to the 
south of the Dardanelles, on the western side, has a tine 
situation, rising from the shore upwards. 

We sailed again for Constantinople at half-past eleven, 
A.M., and in Twenty minutes more we were between fcestos 
and Abydos, where the army of Alexander, under Parmenio, 
crossed over from Europe to Asia, and where .'iileiman, the 
*°n of Orchan, first crossed over to Europe as the invading 
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Turk. The latter event happened in 1360. Less was here 
said of these great occurrences than of the natatorial powers 
of Lcander and Lord Byron. The coast is here hare, but 
onwards it improves. At two o'clock we passed a Turkish 
fleet of seven vessels, four being of the largest size, under 
the Capitan Pasha and Admiral Walker. It was lying off 
the village Chardak to the south of Lapsak. We got as 
high as Galipoli, where we stopped for an hour, at twenty- 
three minutes past two. This is a neat looking town. The 
houses, mostly of one or two stories, are covered with red 
tiles ; and the walls, in some instances, arc made to corre- 
spond with them in colour. The Straits here turn somewhat 
to the west. We made the southern point of Marmora, the 
mother of marble, at twenty-four minutes past seven. The 
island is very bleak, rising to the height of about 700 feet, 
and the marble strata are conspicuous. The contiguous 
islands, lying to the east, are also bare and barren. 

At daybreak, on the 23d of July, we were on the look-out 
for Constantinople. The iii;st. view which we had of it sur- 
passed all our expectation*, high as they were. For beauty 
of situation, it has probably no parallel on the face of the 
globe ; and we need scarcely wonder that Byzantium was the 
rival of the Eternal Citv, and that even the Russian bear 
prefers it to the polar regions. The grand seraglio and its 
gardens cover the angle of the promontory on which it 
stands. Most of the houses are of wood, painted red on the 
roof ; but the mosks out -peering them are, with their towers 
and minarets, the pride both of Byzantine and Saracenic 
architecture. We cast anchor in the Golden Horn at live, 
a.m. We landed at Galata, on the little promontory confront- 
ing the city, and as densely covered with houses as itself, and 
immediately ascended to Pern,— -the name is now restricted 
to its higher parts, — to the house of the Rev. Mr. Schwartz, 
who had lately joined the Free Church of Scotland as a 
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missionary to tlie Jews. In the forenoon we attended 
divine service at the house of the Rev. Mr. Dwight of the 
American mission, where about forty individuals were assem- 
bled for worship, including some Scotch engineers in the 
service of the Sultan. In the course of the day, Mr. S. in- 
troduced me to two Israelites, who had lately become con- 
vinced that in Jesus of Nazareth they bad found the Messiah 
of whom Moses and the prophets did write, lie requested 
my assistance in their instruction, which I was happy to 
render for several days, he himself acting as my interpreter. 

We remained in Constantinople for a fortnight. Our en- 
gagements there were exactly similar to those which I have 
mentioned in connexion with Smyrna, but our inquiries of 
course had a much wider held. The Rev. Messrs. Goodell, 
Dwight, and Homes, of the American .mission, were our 
principal-informants concerning the native Christians ^but 
we sought to see and judge for ourselves. The Rev. Mr. 
Shau filer, also of the American mission, and the Rev. Mr. 
Sclnvartz, whom 1 have already .mentioned, were our princi- 
pal guides in our inquiries about the Jews. The former 
learned gentleman, a native of Germany, was directing his 
attention to the instruction of the Sephardim : and for their 
benefit he had revised the Spanish translation of the Scrip- 
tures, and publish^ it in the Hebrew character, assisted 
by funds received both from America and Scotland. The 
latter was labouring among the Ashkenazim, with whose 
views and feelings he was well acquainted, being himself an 
Israelite according to the tlcsh. I bad much conference 
with him and Mr. ShautHer about the plans it might be pro- 
per to adopt in connexion with the Free Church mission, on 
which I had f'cen requested to report. On the second Sab- 
bath of our residence at the capital of Turkey, two Jews 
were baptized as .lie first-fruits of the missioi at that place, 
and ol Jassy in Moldavia. The principal services on that 
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occasion, which were of a very interesting character, were 
conducted by Mr. Schwartz. I simply administered the 
ordinance and pronounced the benediction, through the 
medium of Hebrew. From eighty to a hundred Jews were 
present on the occasion. It was with much interest that we 
observed a spirit of sober and serious religious inquiry pre- 
valent amongst a large body of Armenians, a considerable 
number of whom had been led, through the ministrations of 
our American friends, to embrace evangelical sentiments. 
They have since, as noticed in another part of this volume, 
been organized into an evangelical church. Little of an en- 
couraging nature was brought to our notice connected witli 
the Greeks or Roman Catholics. 

The capital of Turkey is a world in itself, and of volume 
upon volume it has formed the theme. It does not comport 
witU the objects of tliis work for me to attempt of it a 
general description, or even to notice its most remarkable 
lions, which, of course, as far as our time permitted, we took 
care to visit. I may mention, however, as an illustration of 
the subdued and comparatively moderate spirit of the Turks, 
that I was allowed to walk through the grand mosk of St. 
Sophia with my boots on, and that too without a covering. 
True, I was challenged by one of the Mullahs ; but a simple 
smile, and four words of Persian, — Lel^in bishutr s (if and , 
“ But they are very clean/’ — led him to withhold all opposi- 
tion to my advance. The liberty to visit the rnosks ami the 
seraglio was obtained for our party through the kind offices 
of the British embassy. It was not available, however, with- 
out considerable expense. Various Turkish officers and ser- 
vitors have to be remunerated ; but curiosity docs not grudge 
the price. Above all tilings, wc were anxious to see the 
pillars of the temple of Diana of Ephesus, at present in the 
mosk of St. Sophia. 

Wc made various little excursions, both by land and 
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water, to the different villages on the picturesque hanks of 
the Bosphorus. At one of these we got into the presence 
of the Sultan coming out of one of the mosks, and receiving 
the petitions of his people. Ho is amiable in appearance, 
and is reckoned a better man than many of those by whom 
he is surrounded. At Bebck wc attended a highly satis- 
factory examination of the American missionary seminary, 
under the care of the Rev. Mr. Hamlin. When on a visit to 
the British ambassador, Sir Stratford Canning, at Buyuk- 
derch, I crossed over with his excellency and his family to 
the Genoese castle, on the Asiatic side, the view from which 
is really pretty. Most of the foreign diplomatists have their 
summer residences at Buyukdcrch. By universal acknow- 
ledgment, the representative of our nation was allowed to be 
the foremost among them for ability, influence, and philan- 
thropy. flis attaches, among whom was a young noble- 

man, the name of whose house, that of Napier, is indissolu- 
bly associated with the science and literature of Scotland, 
commanded much respect. Dr. Bonnet, the chaplain of the 
British embassy, informed us that he took a deep interest 
in the conversion of the Jews. 

While at Constantinople, I had the pleasure of receiving 
letters from Professor Westergaard of Copenhagen, giving 
me the details of his visit to the Gabars of Persia, and 
to the tombs of Darius and Xerxes, and other antiquities of 
that interesting country. 1 His journeyings, like my own, 
since wc parted at Bombay in January, had been very ex- 
tended. Mr. Homes, of the American mission, who had 
visited Mesopotamia, stated to rue the result of his inquiries 
about the \ ezadi, still there resident. I had no hesitation 
in agreeing with him that they are the religious representa- 
tives of the ancient Maniclueans. The name which they 

One of the letters lioee referred Koval Asiatic Society, vol. viii. p* 

is published in the Journal of the 34!'. et son- 
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bear, I doubt not, is formed from the Parsf word yezad,^ an 
angel. Their reputed worship of the devil is analogous to 
the deference which the Parsis, under the influence of fear, 
show to their evil principle, Ahriman. Another Mesopota- 
mian traveller, I met in the person of Mr. Layard, who has 
since greatly distinguished himself by his researches in tho 
neighbourhood of Nineveh. 

Our stay at Constantinople was limited to a fortnight. 
On the morning of the 7th of August, we bade our friends 
there farewell, and proceeded to Buyukdcreh, where \yc spent 
the forenoon at our ambassador’s. We went aboard the 
Austrian steamer as it passed, at two o’clock. x\.t three, 
we passed the Symplegades, experiencing less difficulty in 
steaming between them than Jason in steering through 
them when in charge of the Argonauts, and found ourselves 
moving through the unstable waters of the Black Sea, which, 
in our case, we found more deserving of its ancient cogno- 
men the A jenos than the move modern one, the Enxinus. 

At t won tv-five minutes to four, i*.M. next day, wo arrived 
in the harbour of Varna, where we staved for an hour. This 
place might be expected to be an out-post of Christendom ; 
but eight mosks proclaim its Muslimic character. The town 
is one of considerable size, and has the tokens about it of 
both culture and commerce. Next morning, at half-past 
three, we terminated this short voyage in the small hay of 
Constandjeh, another landing-place of Bulgaria. We came 
on shore at seven, and entered a sort of inn or shelter, con- 
nected with the Navigation Company. The village, the 
representative of Constanfcjpa, founded by Trajan, is small 
and wretched. We did not examine the ruins with which it 
is associated. • 

After we had taken some refreshment, we entered one of 
the transit vans of the Austrian Navigation Company, to 

1 See •« this word the author’s work on “ Tho P&rsi Religion,” !>• 1-^- 
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cross over the neck of land lying between Constandjeh and 
the Danube, that we might avoid the tedious and unpleasant 
navigation of the mouths of the river. We had two Dantzig 
Jews returning from Constantinople, — in connexion with 
which they have large dealings in amber for pipe heads, — as 
our compagnons de voyage. Starting at nine o’clock, we com- 
pleted the journey to Czemavoda in nine hours, including an 
hour and a half, during which wo rested at a small hamlet 
called Custali. We did not pass a single cultivated field by 
the way ; but we observed largo herds and flocks of cattle, 
sbeep, and horses, under the care of the Bulgarian peasantry. 
We saw only a few persons in the Turkish costume in the 
course of our journey. The road is generally level, though 
somewhat rough and waving in a few places. With very 
little difficulty a canal could be cut along its course. For 
such a work the waters of the sluggish lvarason, along which 
the present road leads, would he available. 

The houses of Czemavoda, like most of those in Bulgaria, 
are very small, and formed of \vfipd, and wicker-work be- 
daubed with clay, and covered with reeds. Most of them 
are inhabited by Turks, who are much move numerous in 
the frontier towns and villages than in the interior. Their 
inhabitants rear immense quantities of ducks and geese. 

The Danube steamer, the Argo, a very small vessel, arrived 
a short time after we had completed our drive ; and we went 
on board it to sleep for the night. The captain, Doverosta- 
vieli, introduced me there to the secretary of one of the Turk- 
ish ministers, and some other Turks of rank and office, who 
had just come down the river. They were of a more lively 
cast of character than any Otlimanlis whom we had before 
met in the EaSt ; but some of them had been taking lessons 
in politeness at Paris. 

ft was noon of the 10th of August, before we began to 
1% up the river. Our voyage to Pesth, including stoppages 
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at various towns to give out and receive cargo and passen- 
gers, occupied nearly ten days. It was far more agreeable 
and interesting than we had been led to expect, though it 
was not without its inconveniences. 

We found nothing attractive or impressive in the scenery 
either on the Wallachian or Bulgarian side of the lower parts 
of the Danube, the pride of Europe. We were permitted 
to land, however, at several towns on the Turkish frontier ; 
and we much enjoyed our short rambles in them. Rust- 
chuk, we found a thriving place surrounded by orchards, 
though its general character is decidedly Turkish. It con- 
tains about 6000 houses. It has nine mosks, several 
churches, a synagogue, and extensive fortifications. Here 
we observed horses drawing carts, a sight to Dhanjibhiu en- 
tirely novel, and which I myself had last seen at the Cape of 
Good Hope, fifteen years ago. At Widdin, the capital of 
Bulgaria, we walked about for a couple of hours. It is a 
strongly fortified town, of 25,000 inhabitants, and the resi- 
dence of a pasha, at present Ilusein, said to be the deviser of 
the destruction of the Janisaries, and one of the richest officers 
of the Turkish empire. The streets we found crowded with 
Bulgarians. Their Tatar countenances cannot be mistaken, 
and their dress is so peculiar, and so well fitted for colder 
latitudes than those which they now inhabit, that we may 
almost conclude that it has remained unchanged siuee their 
ancestors left the shores of the Volga in the sixth century. 
The men wear sheep and goat skin caps closely fitted to 
their heads, woollen or sackcloth jackets, and trowsers ter- 
minating in very coarse stockings, which have pieces of skin 
folded over them, and tied or laced together with strings, 
according to the shape of the foot, by way fi’f shoes. The 
women, too, have very gross vestments, their principal article 
of dress being an open-breasted, wide and stiff gown, gene- 
rally of a dark colour, kept together by a girdle. Their huh 
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is curiously braided and decorated, and hangs down their 
necks, with lots of Turkish piastres attached to it. Neither 
of the sexes is very cleanly in person ; but they have a mild 
and peaceful expression, very unlike what wo should expect 
to find in the descendants of those who long gave such 
trouble to the Greek emperors. Most of the Bulgarians are 
members of the Greek Church ; but they are greatly in want 
of education and instruction. They have few priests, — and 
these not of their own nation, but foreign Greeks, — and few 
churches ; and they stand much in need of evangelical 
tuition. The Rev. Mr. Homes of Constantinople, has recom- 
mended them to the attention of the Free Church of Scot- 
land; 1 and many would be glad that it, or some other 
Christian body, w r ere induced speedily to do something in 
their behalf. They are not far distant from the Mission at 
Jassy in Moldavia ; and they deserve a visit from the mis- 
siOTurf’ies"’ there, particularly as many Jews are resident in 
the Bulgarian towns on the banks of the Danube. 

Upwards from Widdin, the scenery improves. Looking 
along the river, with the Balkan mountains to the left, and 
the Carpathian range in front and to the right, we have both 
a grand and beautiful scene. 

In the afternoon of the 13th of August, we arrived at 
Radojevacz, where commence the territories of Scrvia, the 
smallest state of Turkey in Europe, but the most advanced in 
enlightenment and civilization. Passing along, we observed, 
near one of the villages on the Wallachian side, a group of 
about a hundred young women engaged in dancing in the 
open air, and a similar company of young men practising 
some, athletic exercises. This was on the day appointed by 
God for holy r£st and holy engagements, for devotion and 
spiritual enjoyment, and not for amusement. They were 

1 Letter to tin Rev. Rt bert \V. Stewart, in the Home and Foreign Missionary 
Record of the Free Chu- oh of Scotland, Sept. 1843. 
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finding tlieir “own pleasure” in their own devisings and 
pursuits, but it does not follow that they were really minis- 
tering to their own happiness. 

Next day at noon, we were as far as Cladova, where the 
Danube makes its exit from the Carpathian mountains, 
through the passage which it has cut for itself by the might 
of its waters, as the great drain of central Europe. Here we 
landed, and walked along the right bank of the river, while 
the steamer was being dragged up the rapids by oxen. We 
had a delightful romp of it along the mountainous pass ; and 
I had the satisfaction of pointing out to my Pars! friend 
from the far east the different bushes and trees of the .Euro- 
pean jungle clothing the precipitous banks, — the hazel, the 
brier, the willow, and the beech, all of which were entirely 
new to him, and of directing his attention to the remains of 
the great road constructed of old by the Romans, and which 
formed one of their grandest and most useful works. We 
crossed over to Orsova, after a three hours’ walk ; and we were 
welcomed to Christendom, after having passed through the 
empire of Muhammadanism from the straits of Rah el-Man- 
deb to the rapids of the Iron Bar, by being put into durance 
vile, under the farcical name of sanatory guardianship. Our 
restraint lasted, however, only for a few hours ; and it soon 
became evident that it was intended more for political than 
medical objects. When the examination of our passports 
showed that I was no fugitive Italian outlaw, but a person re- 
cognised as a sober subject, by a respectable Government, and 
that Dhanjibhiu was not the pioneer of some horde of barba- 
rians from the plains of cent ral Asia, seeking fresh and green 
pasturage for their flocks and herds in the parching months of 
summer , and when our deposition had beei/‘ taken as to the 
contents of our boxes, and all our books, with the exception 
of a Bible, a Medical Dictionary, and a volume of German 
Dialogues, — which last work we had much need of study mg',-" 
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had, as was thought, been put by seal and signet alike be- 
yond our use and that of the public, till their inspection by 
the censor at Vienna, eager to peruse a chapter or two of 
Eabbi Saadi Gaon’s dim manuscript of the Pentateuch, or 
to peep into the secrets of a Samaritan marriage covenant, 
and above all to have the satisfaction of repeating, in the 
original Zand, a Pars! Nirang for the expulsion of the devil 
Nesosh from a putrid corpse, — we were set at liberty. On 
this occasion Dhanjibhai was, as a matter of course, raised 
to the rank of an Indian prince, and I degraded to that of 
his dragoman or valet, by the intelligent and observant 
police. We got comfortable lodgings at an inn in the town, 
perfectly satisfied with our disposal b} r the great authorities 
of the place. 

It is not considered expedient to attempt to take a steamer 
up the river between Orsova and Drcnkova. We had conse- 
quently a capital scamper in an open carriage for this dis- 
tance, along the northern bank of the river. Including an 
hour and a half, during which r ested by the way for 
refreshment, it occupied nine hours. The scenery is grand, 
beautiful, and romantic, altogether the most interesting on 
the borders of a river which we had ever seen. The banks 
are high aud precipitous, and wherever there is the least 
lodgement of soil, covered with brushwood and trees to the 
very summits. The river is closely shut up by the barriers 
on the right and left, and in many places very deep and 
rapid. A gentleman acquainted with it, told us that the 
soundings at one or two places measure from 300 to 550 feet. 
At Drenkova, we had an over-crowded inn, which was very 
disagreeable. Numbers of people were there waiting for the 
steamer, to go%ip to one of the great annual fairs at Pcsth. 

On the morning of the 17th, at seven o'clock, we got into 
a new steamer, tie Samson, of a hundred ho.se power. In 
R short time, we were clear of the mountains; but this, to 
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our deep regret, as far as the scenery was concerned. Next 
morning we got to Semlin, the border town of Christendom, 
on the south of the Danube, confronting Belgrade in a simi- 
lar position in Turkey. Here we remained till noon. In 
the evening, wo were up as far as Peterwardein, the grand 
border defence of Hungary. We stayed for the night at the 
contiguous Neusatz. There was enough of suffocation, but 
very little sleep, in the saloon of our vessel. We were pre- 
vented from putting our usual supplement to our couch, only 
five feet long, by hosts of people littering around us like a 
herd of Westphalian pigs. The traveller from India, who 
may take the route of the Danube, need not reckon on this 
inconvenience, as a matter of ordinary occurrence. It was 
entirely caused by the multitude of voyagers repairing to 
the fair of Pesth, and may be avoided by parties having the 
foresight, which we had not, to engage one of the extra 
cabins on deck. I have seldom seen people, in a general 
pinch, more disposed to oblige one another than our fellow- 
passengers. _ . , t 

The river now Happened to be much flooded by late rains, 
and in many places had overflowed its banks. This circum- 
stance and the thickness of the mist, almost of the con- 
sistency of hare-soup, made our commander a little cautious 
about his movements. The country on each side of us was 
flat and fertile. 

On the morning of the J 9th of August we got to Mobiles. 
We went ashore, and had time given to us to wander through 
the town, and to see the famous pictorial representation of 
the decisive battle here fought between the Hungarians and 
the Turks in the year 1 686, when, with a loss of 300 of the 
former, 20,000 of the latter were left dead 6n the field, a 
sufficient reprisal, as warriors will have it, for the deeds of 
the Turks in J 526, when the army of Suleiman the Magni- 
ficent, 200,000 strong, nearly annihilated tho bold Hungs- 
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rian army of 30,000 men, including Ludovic II., and the 
generals and bishops by whom it was led. 

At eight o’clock, a. m., on the following day, which was 
Sabbath, we got to Pesth, where we left the steamer. We 
were conducted by a young friend, on the look-out for us, to 
the house of the Rev. Dr. John Duncan, now Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the New College of Edinburgh, and 
his associates, Messrs. Smith and Wingate, in which we got 
a most cordial and affectionate welcome. 

We stayed with our Mends till the end of the month, en- 
joying most delightful fellowship, and witnessing the result 
of their endeavours to bring the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel to the fold of the Good Shepherd. We found with them, 
what we so much wished to see in the different regions 
through which we had passed in the East, a living Chris- 
tianity shedding its light and love around it, to the en- 
lightenment and quickening, by the blessing of the Holy 
Spirit, of the souls both of Jews and Gentiles. Our Scottish 
friends had been there resident -^"ly^ for a few years, and 
they had been instrumental in the instruction and conver- 
sion of upwards of a score of individuals belonging to the 
Jewish community, including Mr. Saphir, a person of excel- 
lent education, and extensive influence, and all the members 
of his family, male and female, old and young. All this 
had occurred without the usual appliances and machinery 
of modern missions, in connexion with the school, the press, 
and the pulpit, — to which the circumstances of the country 
did not permit a resort, : — and simply by earnest conference, 
conversation, and occasional addresses and devotional exer- 
cises, animated by sincere piety, illustrated by distinguished 
biblical learning, and impressed by a holy walk and conver- 
sation. As the missionaries had not, and sought not, any 
personal standing in the country, the converts had been 
received into the communion of the Reformed Church of 
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Hungary, — the creed of which, as embodied in the Helvetic 
Confession, is quite accordant with that of the Protestant 
Churches of Britain, and especially of those of the north of 
the island, approved by the Presbyterian missionaries them- 
selves, already the agents of the Free Church of Scotland. 
The converts, too, had been welcomed into that communion, 
and baptized by the Ilev. Paul Torbk, the reformed pastor 
of Pesth, — a most serious, and liberal-minded, and philan- 
thropic minister. They were not disparaged by the Chris- 
tian community to which they attached themselves ; and 
some of them experienced the benefits of the highest Chris- 
tian influence and sympathy in the land. 

The formation of the Mission at Pesth ivas entirely owing 
to providential circumstances, and the information obtained 
respecting the numbers of the JeAvs there resident, and the 
prospect of openings of usefulness among them, by the licA r . 
Dr. Keith, on his return from his first journey to the Holy 
Land, and Avlien arrested there for a season by the hand of 
affliction. Dr. Duncawts first missionary, Avas Avondrously 
qualified, both by his high character and extensive scholar- 
ship, especially in scriptural and rabbinical literature, to lay 
its foundations ; and he was peculiarly favoured in having 
the co-operation and assistance of men of such Christian 
ardour, devotedness, and talent, as Messrs. Smith and Wiu- 
gate, its younger members. Mr. Smith, like Dr. Duncan, 
had been ordained in Scotland ; but Mr. Wingate had been 
acting with them merely as a lay-associate. On our arrival, 
three of us Scottish ministers, providentially meeting toge- 
ther, formed ourselves into a presbytery for the time being, 
and after the usual trials of his qualifications, — preparatory 
to his receiving the concurrence and appointment of the 
Church, and with the fullest conviction of his call to the 
sendee of Christ,— set him apart by prayer and the laying 
on of hands, to the office of the holy ministry, though not 
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to the pastorate of those gathered around him and his 
colleagues. 

Were it an object with me to attempt the description of 
the parts of the world to which we had now come, I could 
say much of Pesth and its vicinity. The city, as it now 
stands, having been rebuilt to a great extent since the de- 
structive inundation of 1838, would do credit to any king- 
dom of Europe. Buda, or Ofen, on the southern side of the 
Danube, has a more commanding situation, and unites both 
the conveniences and beauty of town and country. The im- 
perial palace of the Prince Palatine, crowning its heights, is 
its greatest ornament. The view from Blocksberg, the hill 
beyond it to the left, is highly picturesque. 

From several of the inhabitants of Pesth we received 
much kindness during our short residence there, which, in 
one or two instances, it becomes me gratefully to acknow- 
ledge, even before the public. Tasner Antal, the secretary 
and friend of the eminently patriotic and liberal nobleman, 
the Count Szdchenyi, gave us nrttd- -qfj^is time, and effec- 
tively aided us in all the inquiries in which we sought to 
engage. He is a gentleman of high literarv attainments ; 
and some of the institutions of the place have originated in 
his public spirit. We were much interested in a meeting of 
the Hungarian National Literary Society, — which has a con- 
siderable body of active members, — to which he introduced 
us. The language of the Gypsies, — some of whom, attend- 
ing the fair at Pesth, he had previously brought to us for 
examination to Dr. Duncan’s, — was on that occasion one of 
the subjects of our conversation. It was known to all pre- 
sent that thtyt language is of Indian origin ; but direct 
testimony on the subject was received with much interest, 
fhe Governor of Transylvania, who was in the chair, invited 
us to visit him, that we might see some of these wanderers 
m his province, but our time did not permit us to accept his 
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invitation. Reference was made to the death in the East 
of their distinguished member, Kordse Csoma Sandor, who 
had there wandered far and wide in the fruitless search for 
the parent stock of the Magyars, and traces of their lan- 
guage ; to his unrivalled acquisitions connected with the lite- 
rature and religion of the Buddhists ; to his Tibetan grammar 
and dictionary ; and to the kindness which he had experi- 
enced from the Asiatic Society and the Government in India, 
Mr. Kiss, one of the members resident at Buda, a day or two 
after the meeting, exhibited to us his collection of ancient 
coins and medals, which is rich in the Asiatic department. 

Mr. Tasnor directed our attention to various interesting 
publications connected with the language, and history, and 
present state of Hungary. From a statistical work, which 
I thus procured, I give the following table : — 



POPULATION 

OP HUNGARY. 


ACCORDING TO RELIGION. 

ACCORDING TO LANG V AGE. 

Homan Catholics, 

(>,130,188 

Magyar, . 

4,812,769 ' 

Greek Catholics, 

1,322,344 

Tut, . 

1JW7.256 : 

Adherents of the 

Augs- 

N&net, (German,) 

1.273,677 , 

burg Confession, 

1,000,210 

01 ah, 

2,202,542 • 

Adherents of the Helvetic 

Horvdt, (Croatian, 

886,079 •; 

Confession, 

1,846,844 

Racz, 

828,406 i 

Unitarians, 

. 47,280 

Hhokacz, . 

429.808 | 

Greek Church, . 

2,283,505 

Vindus, 

40,804 

Jews, 

244,035 

Orosz, (Russian,) 

442,903 



Bolgar, (Bulgarian,) . 

12,000 

Total, 12,880,400 

; Franczia, (French,) . 

0, 160 



Gbrog es Cziuczar, (Greek,) 6,080 



:| Ormeny, (Armenian,) 

3,7w 



’ Montenigrinus, . 

2,830 



! Clement inus, 

1,600 



1 Zido, (Jewish,) . 

244,035 



Total, 

12,880,406 


Including gypsies, strangers, students, etc., the whole po- 
pulation of Hungary is given at 12,990,05s. 1 


1 Magyarorszilg Statistikija. Irta F6nncs Elek, clao Kiitct, pp. 119-120 
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The predominant tribe is the Magyar, to which the nobles 
of the country, — “ the mighty, the moderate, and the miser- 
able,” as they have been jocularly classed, — belong. It is 
decidedly of Asiatic origin, having first appeared in Europe 
a.d. 892, after having advanced from the southern shores of 
the Black Sea. It deserves the gratitude of Europe for 
fighting its battles against the Turks, and turning their 
course eastward. 1 It is beginning to look on its dependent 
tribes with a generous eye, and will ere long, it is to be 
hoped, permit them to share in all its privileges. While the 
Hungarians are not given to change for its own sake, social 
improvement, in the genuine sense of the term, is advancing 
among them with surer steps perhaps than among any other 
people in Europe. The Catholics of Hungary are becoming 
more and more tolerant, inquisitive, and enlightened ; a 
goodly number of the people have long been Protestants ; 
and now, when the transit from Romanism is not impeded 
by the restrictions too long in existence, it is to be expect- 
ed, — as events seem to indicate, + liat, numbers will join 

” V 

them in the embracemcnt and maintenance of the truth of 
God. 2 The revival of evangelical sentiment and feeling, both 
in the Reformed and Lutheran Churches, will be the great 
and only desirable means of their extension. 

While we were at Pesth, more than one gracious invita- 


1 For the earlier encounters of tli 
Hungarians with the Turks, see Par 
nonue Histor. Chronolog. per The< 
dorum de Bry. Francf. 1096. 

2 “ Some very remarkable seces 
sions from the Roman commimio 
have occurred in Hungary during tli 
past year ; among which may be mei 
honed, Baroness Dercs<$nyi, Cour 
Haldeck, a Franciscan monk, and ai 
Other of the order of the Pious School 
who had attained to tk? rank of pr< 


Indeed, the accustomed order of af- 
fairs seems quite changed of late; 
formerly 800 to 1000 Protest ants went 
over annually to Romanism, but in 
1845, 85 only have turned Catholics 
in return for 900 Catholics who have 
professed Protestantism.” — G ennan 
Reformation of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, p. 400. This movement has no 
connexion with that of the party 
called the German Catholics, of which 
the able and interesting work now 
quoted treats. 
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tion readied us from the palace at Buda, the residence of 
distinguished goodness as well as greatness. On one occa- 
sion, Dhanjibliaf and I appeared there, by particular request, 
in our oriental costume, to the great amusement of the young 
princes and princesses. We made only one excursion along 
the banks of the Danube. It extended for three hours to 
Giitt, the seat of the Baron Dercsenyi, a most amiable noble- 
man, whose death since our visit has been deeply regretted 
by our Scottish friends. We there saw something of the 
modes and methods of Hungarian husbandry, which are re- 
gulated somewhat according to the primitive fashion, and 
admit of considerable improvement. 

We bade adieu to Pesth on the 81st of August, entering 
again a Danube steamer. Next morning, at half-past ten 
o’clock, we arrived at Presburg, where the Diet of Hungary 
was holding its Sessions. We were accompanied thither 
by Mr. Smith. In the evening, we were presented to his 
Imperial Highness the Archduke Joseph, the Prince Pala- 
tine of Hungary. jHe^-wmVersed with us in Latin, the lan- 
guage which he was accustomed to use while presiding over 
the Diet, and put many questions to us respecting India and 
the Holy Land, and other countries of the East, with which, 
it was evident, lie had a very extensive and accurate ac- 
quaintance, as far as both their sacred and profane history 
and geography arc concerned. He expressed the warm 
interest which he felt in the progress which Christianity is 
making in different regions of the earth, and congratulated 
Dhanjibhal on his embracement of the truth. He also spoke 
in high terms of our friends at Pesth, and of what he had 
heard of their prudent procedure. He intrusted me with a 
message to their constitutents in Scotland. We formed a 
high opinion of his intellectual powers and moral feeling, of 
which his countenance and demeanour, as wellyas language, 
were the expression ; and his easy condescension to us en- 
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hanced his dignity in our estimation. As this work goes 
through the press his Imperial Highness has been removed 
from the scene of his earthly greatness ; and Hungary 
mourns his loss. He has been succeeded by his son, the prince 
Stephen, endeared from early youth to the people among 
whom he has been called to exercise vice-regal authority. 

Our onward journey to Britain, included in Germany, 
Vienna, Linz, Iscld, Salzburg, Munich, Augsburg, Stuttgardt, 
and Carlsruhe, in all of which towns and neighbourhoods 
there is much to interest the tourist. The objects of our 
journey, however, having been accomplished before we visited 
them, I here pass them without notice. When we got upon 
the Rhine, at the last mentioned of these places, we were 
almost at home among the number of countrymen whom we 
met on board the steamer. Among those was a distinguished 
officer of the Bombay Presidency, who has reflected the high- 
est honour upon it, by his literary and scientific efforts and an- 
tiquarian research, and by his wise and liberal counsels in the 
governing body of India, — Colonel ^vkes. We stopped with 
him and his family a night at Mayence, to talk over matters 
connected with the distant East. From Mayence we went to 
England by Cologne and Antwerp. We arrived in London on 
the 23d of September, and in the capital of Scotland on the 
4th of November, in my case, after an absence of fifteen years 
from my native land, and a journey of nine months from my 
adopted home in India. My readers can imagine the emo- 
tions which I experienced, when, after the perils and vicis- 
situdes of a long residence and labour in foreign climes, and 
a pilgrimage through many lands, both holy and unholy, I 
found my journeyings for a season brought to a close at the 
home of Christian affection and love. Only the language of 
inspiration, as in the hundred and seventh Psalm, can form 
their expression. 




GENERAL RESEARCHES. 


1.— THE INDEPENDENT EASTERN CHURCHES. 

IMPORTANCE OF ATTENDING TO TIIEIR CIRCUMSTANCES THE GREEK 

CHURCH THE ARMENIAN CHURCH — THE SYRIAN CHURCH 

' THE NESTORIAN CHURCH THE COPTIC CHURCH THE ABYSSI- 

NIAN CHURCH. 

m 

Though the East is associated with nil that is interesting 
in the past history, and glorious in the future prospects of 
the world, the Christian Churches within its borders, and 
especially in those lands in which our holy faith originated, 
and in which it won its earliest and brightest triumphs, 
have received, comparatively speaking, but little attention 
from the evangelical members of the British Churches. We 
have been too much contented to remain ignorant of their 
principles and practices ; of their doctrines, and rites, and 
ceremonies ; of their temptations, and trials, and contend- 
ings; of their errors, and corruptions, and retrogressions. 
We have extended to them little of our sympathy, of our 
prayers, and of our exertions. We have neither marked 
their alienation from the truth, nor recalled, . s we ought to 
have done, their attention to its solemn testimony. We have 
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conveyed to them neither instruction, nor warning, nor en- 
treaty, nor expostulation. We have mourned more over the 
desolations of the natural, than over those of the spiritual 
Zion, at its primitive seat. Our past neglect of it has been 
wellnigh complete, and, to the extent it has existed, alto- 
gether inexcusable. When we bear in mind that some of 
the Eastern Churches form a remnant, wonderfully preserved 
for ages, during which they have been assailed by the sword 
of the False Prophet of Arabia and the Heathen Chief, and 
by the wiles and frauds of the Man of Sin, — whose efforts to 
secure their allegiance, as we shall afterwards have occasion 
to notice, have been desperate and unceasing, — we may come 
to the conclusion that God may yet have rich grace in store 
for them, and grant them speedily a renewed day of merciful 
visitation, introduced, though it may be, by fearful chastise- 
ments and changes. If we view some of them as the allies, 
or even the subjects, of Babylon, we should still say to their- 
members, in the name of God, “ Come out of her, my people, 
that ye be not partakers ofher sins, and that ye receive not 
her plagues: for lier sins have reached unto hea&fen, and 
God hath remembered her iniquities.” If we view the lands 
in which they are found as the field of the world’s battle, we 
should also remember that thev are the destined scene of the 
world’s deliverance. If no state on earth neglects its frontier 
without injury, Christendom should look -to its interests 
where they come in contact with the domi p^i S. of the Hea- 
then and Muhammadan powers ; and if o»p’n country at 
present be the most highly -favoured on owNm, we should re- 
member that its influence should be felt where protection, 
recovery, and advance, are most imperiously needed. If"’ 0 
esteem it a privilege and a duty to labour aifd pray for the 
conversion of the Jews to the faith of that Jesus whom tlicii 
fathers crucified, we should not overlook those depressed 
communities bearing the Christian name, in which are to be 
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found the descendants of that remnant according to the 
election of grace, which, in the days of the apostles, saw in 
Jesus of Nazareth that Saviour of whom Moses and the pro- 
phets did write. We should remember that it is as clearly 
revealed, that it is through God’s mercy to the Gentiles that 
the Jews are to obtain mercy , 1 as that the receiving of the 
Jews is to be to the Gentiles as life from the dead ; and that 
the neglected Eastern Christians are, by their idolatries and 
superstitions, at present stumbling-blocks in the way of the 
Jews ; while, if evangelical truth were again restored to them, 
by the blessing of God upon our exertions, the Jews might 
be provoked by them to jealousy and emulation, to their 
being saved. We should see what doors of usefulness are 
opening up among these Christians, in the providence of 
God, and, with others, enter in and labour for their enlight- 
enment and reformation. 

• -It is with these impressions of the importance of attend- 
ing to the Eastern Churches, that I proceed very briefly to 
refer to their geographical position and distribution, their 
historical connexions, their creed and condition, and the 
^ means at present used for their improvement. My notes, 
which could be easily extended, are the fruit not only of my 
late journey from India to Britain, but of considerable in- 
quiry during a fourteen years’ residence in the East. They 
are intended, it will be observed, more for the general rea- 
der than the student. Whenever it suits my convenience, 
as stated in the Preface to this work, I avail myself, when 
giving them, of two Lectures which I have laid before the 
public since my arrival in Scotland, abridging and enlarging 
them according to convenience . 2 

1 Homans xi. 3?. Scotland ou the State of Christian 

“ Lectures on Foreign Churches, Churches on the Continent and in the 
delivered in Edinburgh a ud Glasgow, East. First Scries, pp. 41-1(33 ; Se- 
ta connexion with tlie obiecta of the cond Series, pp. i-85. Edinburgh, 
Committee of the Fr, e“ Church of 1845, 1840. 
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1. THE CREEK CHURCH. 

This Church is to be associated, not so much with the 
nation of Greece properly so called, as with the language of 
Greece — so extensively diffused in Asia, and even in part of 
Africa, by the conquests of Alexander the Great, that it was 
the most widely spoken in the days of our Lord, and selected 
by the Spirit as the most suitable for the inspired writings 
of the new covenant, — and, especially, with those countries 
which were comprehended in the Byzantine dominions, or 
Eastern Roman Empire. It denominates itself r) /caOoXucr) 
teal airoaTo\iKi} etctckeala r; dvaroiXi/crj, the Catholic and 
Apostolic Oriental Church. In Turkey in Asia it lias 
four ancient Patriarchates : those of Constantinople, Antioch, 
Jerusalem, and Alexandria. In the north of Syria, and par- 
ticularly about Aleppo and Antioch, it includes a majority 
of those who bear the Christian name. In the Pashiilikof 
Damascus it claims, of 78,262 — the total Christian popula- 
tion — 42,160 souls. In the ^district of Lebanon, its followers 
are outnumbered by the Maronitcs ; but to the south it again 
asserts its predominance. It forms the largest Christian 
sect in the whole of Syria and the Holy Land, numbering 
there a population of 845,000 souls, while the other Christian 
bodies embrace only about 260,000 souls. A few villages in 
Mesopotamia, speaking the Syriac language, also belong to 
the Greek communion. In Egypt it has two or three 
thousand members. It is in possession of the convents 
in Arabia Petraia, including that of Mount Stnai. In all 
the districts of Asia Minor, except in that part of it wliich 
is sometimes known by the name of the Lesser Armenia, it 
has more followers than any other Church, ft is the esta- 
blished religion of the kingdom of Greece, where its affairs 
are managed by an independent Synod j 1 and it is predo 

1 'H IEPA STNOAOi TOT BA2IAEIOT TH2 'EAAAA02. 
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minant there, as well as among that portion of the popula.- 
tion of the Greek islands which acknowledges the faith of 
Jesus. At Constantinople, it has as many followers as those 
of the Armenian and Roman Churches united together. It 
is almost the exclusive Christian Church in the different 
provinces of Turkey in Europe, such as Romania, Macedonia, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Servia, and Bosnia. North of the Da- 
nube, it occupies Wallachia and Moldavia . 1 In Hungary 
even, it has a population of 2,283,505 souls. 2 It is the 


established religion of Russia, : 

1 The population of Moldavia is 
estimated at a million of souls. Of 
these 80,000 are reckoned as Roman 
Catholics; 100,000 Gypsies; 70,000 
Jews ; aud 900 Protestants. The rest 
of the petple, exclusive of a few hun- 
dred Armenians, belong to the Greek 
Church. 

3 See above, p. 440. 

3 % The present population of Rus- 
sia, f^kpningt lie increase since 1838, % 
may /be safely set down, in round 
numbers, at 04,000,000. 

Of .these there are — 

Heathens, (of whom 113,772 Budd- 
hists, and 75,000 others,) 189,323 
Mahometans, . . 1,820,701 

Jews, .... 1,400,000 

Dissenters of Russian ori- 
gin- . . . 3,000,000 

f dvinists and Lutherans 
of tl> e G erman prov i necs, 3,000,000 
Armenians in Georgia and 
the Caucasus, . . 200,000 

Boles and others of the La- 
tin Rite, with 13,391 La- 
tin Armenians, . ,. 0,513,391 
Members of the Russian 
Church, . • . v 47,810,525 

%64000,000” 
lackmore’s -translation of Mou- 
ravieff’s History o^jt$^;lmrch of 

Russia, p. 429. 

V 0L. II. 


which, like Greece, has an in- 

“ The church and state of Georgia, 
or Gruzia, were united with those of 
Russia in 1801. TJie Church was 
ruled till 1811 by an archbishop find 
member of the Holy Synod, sent by 
Russia. An exarch was appointed in 

1814 ile is always a member 

of the Synod; and the supreme eccle- 
siastical government of the Church of 
Georgia is vested in the Synod in the 
same way as that of the whole Rus- 
sian Church/- — Ibid. p. 319. 

In the provinces of Poland belong- 
ing to Russia, the Greek Church has 
of late years made great progress. 
Of those formerly comprehended in 
Lithuania, White Russia, and Samogi- 
tia, and forming the Russian govern- 
ments known by the names of Wilna, 
Witepsk. Grodno, Kowno, Minsk, and 
Mohilhi, containing a population of 
4,978,309, it is said in a late Number 
of Galignani s Messenger, that u the 
nobles, and a portion of the people, 
are Roman Catholics; the rest, who 
were formerly of the United Greek 
Church, [that is of the Greek Ritual 
united to the Roman,] have now be- 
come, by choice or force, members of 
the Schismatic [or Orthodox] Greek 
Church ; but a great number of the 
peasantry have retused to acknow- 
ledge the Russian [Greek Church] bi- 
shops, who were appointed to succeed 

2 F 
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dependent Synod for tlio ordering of its own affairs ; and, 
except in the provinces lately conquered from Tartary and 
Persia, and in part of Poland, it extends its discipline and 
instruction to the whole population of that great empire, to 
the exclusion of a very small portion of it almost secretly 
practising dissent. 

With the relations in which the ancient Eastern Church, 
of which the Greek Church professes to be the genuine 
representative, stood to the Western, or Latin, Church, 
ecclesiastical history makes us acquainted. The first great 
dispute which occurred between them originated in the 
second century, about the observance of a sacred season con- 
secrated by human authority', that of Easter. 1 Those which 
followed had principally a reference to the comparative 
dignity of the Bishops of the old Iiome and the nc\v Borne, 
or Byzantium, to which Constantine removed the seat of 
Empire. In the second General Council, the Bishop of Con- 
stantinople was allowed to sit next to the alleged succd^r 
of St. Peter ; and by' the k.venty-eighth canon of the 
of Chalcedon, he was permitted to enjoy an equal rank. 
These concessions were sufficiently humiliating to the aspir- 
ing Pope ■ but the Emperors of the East, jealous for the 
honours of their own capital, prevented their withdrawnipnt. 
“The Bishop of Constantinople,” says l&osheim, under the 
sixth century, “not only claimed an unrivalled sovereignty 
over the Eastern Churches, but also maintained that his 
Church was, in point of dignity, no way inferior to that of 
Rome.” In the year 588, John, Bishop ofi Constantinople, 
assumed even the title of (ecumenical or universal bishop, 
for which he was violently opposed by Pope Gregory the 

tlicir priests.” In the Ukrain and man Catholic faith, bnt the 
little Russia, or .the governments of now profess the same religion die 
Wolhyn’a, Kieff, Podolia, Pol taw a, Russians. A 

Kurkg, &c v the .nobles profess the Ko- 1 Euseh. Eceles. Hist-, 
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Great. The flame of resentment, which appeared stifled for 
a time, broke out with increased fury in the eighth century. 
The Emperor Flavius Leo, the Isaurian, convinced by the 
arguments of Besor the Syrian, that the use of images in 
the Christian Churches is unlawful and idolatrous, violently 
opposed the views of the Roman pontiff on the subject, as 
did his two immediate successors. Gregory the Second re- 
taliated by the persecution of those who remonstrated against 
image-worship, : — the Iconoclasts, as they were called, — by 
stirring up political rebellion in Italy and the neighbouring 
territories, and by seeking to appropriate important portions 
of them to himself. The Emperor, in punishment of his 
arrogance, removed Calabria, Sicily, Illyrieum, and Greece, 
from his spiritual jurisdiction, and placed them under that of 
the Bishop of Constantinople. The disturbances which thus 
originated, continued to rage for years both in the State and 
in' the Church ; and though the Emperor Flavius Leo C 011 - 
stantinus VI. 1 and his mother Irene restored the use of 
images, the division between t]je Eastern and Western 
Churches, almost insensibly begun, became distinct and con- 
firmed. The last General Council in which the Churches of 
the East and West were united was the Seventh, or Second 
Council of Nice, held a.d. 787. In the next century, the 
feuds of the Patriarch Pliotius, and of the Popes Adrian II. 
and Nicholas, were waged with great fury. So were those of 
the Patriarch Michael Cerularius and Pope Leo IX., in 
the eleventh. The attempts made by Michael Paleologus, 
m the thirteenth century, to promote a reunion of the 
Churches, even though seconded by the Council of Florence* 
were in vain. The Eastern and Western Churches have 
remained divided. Rome aims at satisfying her ambition 
hy the subversion, or? convcrsion, of the Eastern Church, 


in 771, imd diwl in 797. 
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which she denounces as schismatic, and not by union and 
incorporation. 

An important help to our forming a correct opinion of the 
tenets of the Greek Church, is to he found in a work, pur- 
porting to he a collection of its Symbolic Books, published 
in the original Greek, and with a Latin translation, -in 1843. 1 
These books, as there set forth, consist of several documents. 
The first of them is a Confession, both in the form of a dia- 
logue and a distinct creed, presented by request to the Sultan 
Muhammad in the fifteenth century,- by Gonnadius the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople. Between this and the second 
document, is interposed the condemned evangelical Confes- 
sion of Cy rill us Lucaris, — a native of Crete, educated at 
Venice, who ultimately became patriarch of Constantinople, — 
which he published in 1(129, and for which, and his embrace- 
ment and support of the general view's of the Churches of the 
Reformation, through a conspiracy of the Pope’s emissaries, 
the clergy of the Greek Church, and the Turkish authorities, 
he was cruelly murdered,* by drowning or strangulation, on 
the 26th of June 1638. 2 The second document is the ca- 
techetical “ Confession of the Orthodox Faith of the Catholic 
and Apostolic Church of Christ, composed by Peter Mogilas, 
metropolitan of Kiolf,” and bearing the confirmation and 
authority, dated 11th March 1643, of the four oriental pa- 
triarchs, and .the other ecclesiastical dignitaries and oilico- 
bearers of the Greek Church. The third contains “ The 
Shield of Orthodoxy, composed by the local Synod met at 
Jerusalem [Bethlehem] under the patriarch Dositheus, against 
the heretical Calvinists,” & c. This document, which obtain- 
ed the subscription of three of the patriarchs, twenty-one 

1 Libri Symbolic! Eeclesisc Oricnta- * It was Cyril Liicar who presented 

lis, nunc primura in unuin corpus to Charles J. the famous Codex Alex- 
collegit, Ernestua Julius Kirnmel. andrimts of the New Testament, now 
.Teuco. 1843. in tlic British Museum. 
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bishops, and twenty-three other ecclesiastics, including the 
Russian legates, after reviewing and condemning the writings 
of Cyrillus, and anathematizing him on their account, sets 
forth the eighteen special decrees of the Synod, dated March 
1672, with the resolution of certain questions to which some 
of them 'incidentally gave rise. The following is a brief 
summary of its contents : — 

Its first decree embraces the Articles of the Nicene Creed, with this 
difference, — on which the Greek Church and all the Oriental Churches 
lay great stress, — that the Holy Spirit, while consubstantial with the 
Father and the Son, proceeds only from the Father . 1 In the second, wo 
find it asserted that sacred scripture is to be received “ according to the 
tradition and interpretation of the Catholic Church,” which is declared 
to have " an authority not less than that of sacred scripture,” being 
guided by the unerring wisdom of the Holy Ghost. The third ascribes 
the election of men to the divine foresight of their good works, and re- 
presents the supporters of a sovereign election as blasphemously dis- 
paraging good works, and not even viewing them as the consequence of 
election, or a necessary part of salvation. The fourth, as if insinuating 
that Calvinists charge God with being the active origin of sin, properly 
ascribes it to men and devils acting in* disobedience to the divine will. 
The fifth maintains the holiness and justice of God in all his dispensa- 
tions, which though overruling evil for good, never extend to it moral 
approbation. The sixth notices the Fall, and the depravity which origi- 
nated with it, declaring, however, that “ many of the patriarchs and 
prophets, and innumerable others, both under the shadow [of the law] 
and the verity [of grace,] as the divine forerunner, and especially the 
eternal Virgin Mary, the Mother of the divine Word,” were not natu- 
rally tempted to impiety, blasphemy, and other sins specified. The 
seventh sets forth the conception and birth of Christ without injury to 
the virginity of Mary, and his ascension and future judgment of the quick 
and dead. The eighth, while it admits that “Jesus Christ is the only 
Mediator and ransom of all,” expressly declares that, “ for presenting 
our requests and petitions to him , we reckon the saints to be interces- 
sors, and above afl the immaculate Mother of the divine Word, and like- 
wise the ho|y angels, whom w r e know to be our guardians, and the 

1 For an able views Wirtembcrgensium, referred to in a 

of the Greek Churcn^n^iiis subject, subsequent note. 
see Aofca et Scrij^tj||hieol<)gc>riun 
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apostles, prophets, martyrs, and whomsoever of his faithful servants he 
hath glorified, amongst whom we number the bishops and priests, as if 
surrounding God’s altar, and the other just men remarkable for their 
virtues.” The ninth sets forth that no one is saved without faith, but 
that faith justifies because “ it works by love, that is by the observance 
of the divine commandments.” The tenth, while professedly acknow- 
ledging Christ to be the Head of the Church, declares that he governs it 
by “ the ministry of the holy fathers,” and condemns the tenet of the 
Calvinists, that priests can be ordained by priests, holding that a bishop, 
superior to a priest, “ the successor of the apostles, communicates, by 
the imposition of hands and the invocation of the Spirit, tho power 
which he has received by uninterrupted succession, of binding and loos- 
ing, and is the living image of God upon earth, and by the fullest parti- 
cipation of the energy of the perfect Spirit, the fountain of all the 
sacraments of the Church, by which we arrive at salvation” The eleventh 
sets forth that the Catholic Church is instructed by the Holy Spirit, “ not 
directly,” but “ by the holy fathers and overseers of the catholic Church.” 
The twelfth reckons those only to be members of the Catholic Church 
who receivo the faith of Christ both as declared by himself and the 
apostles and by “the holy oecumenical synods,” 1 and deport themselves 
in a becoming manner. The thirteenth intimates, that “ that faith, 
which as a hand, lays hold of the righteousness of Christ,” is not that 
by which a man is justified, but that which, by the good works to which 
it leads, becomes itself efficacious for our salvation. 2 The fourteenth 


1 The seven first General Councils. 

2 Avery lucid view of the evangeli- 
cal doctrine of justification by faith 
had been given to Jeremiah, the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, by the 
Wirtemberg divines in the year 1577, 
in the course of the correspondence 
which they maintained with him on 
the subject of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion. “ When we say,” say they, “that 
wc arc justified before God only by 
faith in Christ, we wish thus to ex- 
press ourselves, that by faith only we 
so apprehend Christ our Saviour, that 
on account of his most perfect merit, 
we obtain the remission of our sins 
and eternal life, and that wc reckon 
faith in Christ the hand fry which ire 
receive those things ichich Christ our 


Redeemer has purchased for us.” They 
then show clearly how goodjjgjrk^ 
are the fruit of faith and parV^sifc 
vati on. — Acta et Script a T|& ore m 

Wirtemhergcnsium, Jar clue 

Constantinopolitani D. fee. Wi- 

tebergse, 1584, p. 105- work 

which should be in of 

all missionaries huv« to do wijlh the 
Greek Church. It s< *rtb its ijjhets, 
as propounded by Church autho- 

rities at Constant: >le, and Refutes 
its errors in a v andpds gai- 
ned, but earnest, lev, — tlrc whole 

discussion __ Greek, with » 

Latin trans* by tho celebr$fcl 
Crusius. Fparts of it might dw 

ad vantagoouSJ^r eprin ted, and 
lated in the form of tracts. 
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maintains the undepraved freedom of the will, and the natural ability 
of man to choose good or evil. The fifteenth enumerates and describes 
the seven sacraments of the Church, namely, Baptism, Confirmation or 
Chrism, Ordination, the bloodless Sacrifice of the real body and blood of 
Christ, Matrimony, Confession Penitence and Remission, and Extreme 
Unction, intimating that they are not naked signs of tlie promises, but 
necessarily convey grace to those who partake of them. The sixteenth 
declares that baptism is absolutely necessary to salvation, even in the 
case of infants ; that it destroys original sin ; and is infallibly accom- 
panied by regeneration, and even ultimate salvation. l * 3 The seventeenth 
maintains that in the Eucharist, to be administered only by a duly con- 
secrated priest, the bread and wine, though their accidents remain, are 
transubstantiated into the real body and blood of Christ, and are to be 
worshipped and adored with supreme honour, and viewed as a propitia- 
tion and sacrifice both for the living and the dead. The eighteenth 
maintains that the souls of the departed are either in a state of rest or 
suffering ; that those (belonging to the Church) who have been removed 
from the world with their penitence incomplete, or with a lack of its 
fruits, or the prayers, watchings, and charities, denominated “ satisfac- 
tions” by tho^Church, are in a state of exclusion from perfect bliss; from 
which, however, they may be relieved by the prayers and alms of the 
priests presented in behalf of their relatives, and by the performance of 
masses. Here almost all the fatal errors associated with Antichrist are 
most distinctly propounded and defended. 

The questions appended to the decrees, in a similar manner certify 
the apostasy i>f the Greek Church. That in which it is asked, should 
Holy Scripture be commonly or indiscriminately read by all Christians ? 
is answered in the negative. In reply to another, the perspicuity of the 
Scriptures is disparaged. In the response given to that which refers to 
*he Cancaafof {Scripture, it is stated, that not only the books which were 
received «>y the Council of Laodicca, are to be acknowledged as inspired, 
but also tfao, Wisdom of Solomon, the Book of Judith, of Tobit, the His- 
tory of thfeJ>yagon, the History of Susanna, the Maccabees, and the 
Wisdom pf |&r$mh. When tho honours to be given to saints and their 
images app n&y&e the subjects of inquiry, it is declared that the Virgin 
Mo™* ky hyperdulia ; and the saints and angels by 

’ rfferring both to their relation to God and their own 
the pictures, and relics of the saints, and holy places and 

l Thesq^^ similar views of bap- in the Greek Church. Aide Codie. 

tism, too ^ arc expressed in the form Liturg. Eceles. Univers. Joseph. Aloy- 

of the administration of the rite used sii Assemani, lib. ii. Roma?, 1749, 
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articles, such as crosses, and sacramental vases, by indirect dvlia ; while 
latria is to be exclusively reserved for the Divine Spirit. This doctrine 
is set forth by the invention of distinctions not recognised in the Holy 
Scriptures, and not to be seen in the nature of things : and it is reduced 
to practico in direct violation of the express commandments of God, and 
by extending the presence, knowledge, power, and offices, and sacred- 
ness of God’s creatures far beyond their endowments. 

The other symbolical boohs of the Greek Church embraced 
in the collection referred to, are quite in accordance with 
that which we have now briefly analyzed. The catechetical 
Confession of Mogilas, which contains the fullest exposition 
of its doctrines, sets forth, along witli a mixture of truth, 
most of the fatal errors to which we have alluded, even more 
in detail than the decrees of the Synod of Jerusalem. We 
may extract from it some additional information respecting 
tenets and observances. 

It places the traditions of the Church on a level with the written 
word of God, and requires it to be interpreted through the medium qf 
these traditions. It speaks of angels, not merely as spirits ministering 
according to the direct will of God, but as the guardians of cities, king- 
doms, countries, monasteries, and churches, and as both presenting our 
prayers to God, and interceding in our behalf. 1 It speaks of the Virgin 
Mary as the “ mother of God.” 2 It represents the devil as put to 
flight, and the perniciousness of poison as averted by the sign of the 
cross ; and enjoins us to make this sign when we cat and drink, wheu 
we sit down or stand up, when we speak or walk, and on all occasions 
by night and by day, and gives minute directions as to the way in which 
it is to be made.** When alluding to the ascension of Christ, it sets 
forth that his humanity is present in the Eucharist, and to be venerated- 
and adored as the Saviour himself. 4 While it denies that the dead can 
be delivered from their deprivations, by purgatorial fire! or punishments 
after death, it represents them as receiving in the less glorious mansions 
of the heavenly regions, — for the Greek Church recognises no place in- 
termediate between heaven and hell, — the benefits which ^they need, 
from the prayers and masses of the Church. 5 It represents presi- 
dents of the Church as vicariously its heads for Christ, and requires 
subjection to them as such assembled in general council. 6 . It enumc- 

1 Quest 19. s Quest. 60, 51. 6 Quest. 66, 66, 67, G8. 

2 Quest. 40, 48. 4 Quest. 66. 6 Quest. 86, 86. 
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rates nine precepts of the Church, which are to be observed. The first 
enjoins attendance on matins, liturgies (the sacrament of the mass 
so denominated), vespers, on the Lord's Day and the appointed festi- 
vals. The second appoints four annual fasts, two of forty days each, 
preceding Christmas and Easter, one from the week after pentecost to 
the festivals of Peter and Paul, and another from the first to the fifteenth 
of August, the day of the Assumption of the Virgin, and two weekly 
fasts on Wednesdays and Fridays ; and forbids fasting on the Lord's 
Day, except on the “ great sabbath,” during which he remained in the 
sepulchre, and some other special days. The third precept enjoins re- 
spect to ecclesiastical personages, who receive our confessions and mi- 
nister to us in holy things. The fourth recommends a quarterly, and 
in the case of the more devout, a monthly confession, and enjoins at 
least an annual confession, of sins to the priests, urging the sick espe- 
cially to wash away their stains by confession and a participation of the 
sacred supper. The fifth interdicts the reading heretical books and as- 
sociation with the ungodly. The sixth enjoins prayer for ecclesiastical, 
civil, and military authorities, for the living and dead members of the 
Church, and for the conversion of heretics and schismatics. The eighth 
fojhids sacrilege. And the ninth forbids the celebration of marriage in 
forbidden vestments; and attendance on forbidden amusements. 1 The 
confession expounds at length the doctrine of the “ seven sacraments.” 
It declares that they are not only s?giis and seals of the doctrine of 
Christ, but present remedies for overcoming the infirmities of sin. Bap- 
tism, which destroys original sin, and effects regeneration, is to be prac- 
tised by a threefold immersion in water, and always by priests, except 
in eases of urgent necessity. Chrism or confirmation, — by oil, balsam, 
and other unguents, consecrated by the highest ecclesiastic, and sym- 
bolic and communicative of the unction and gifts of the Holy Spirit, — 
to be applied tjj^ the different members of the body, is immediately to 
follow baptism. The sacrament of the Eucharist is said to be more ex- 
cellent than any other of the sacraments, nay than all of them united 
together, arid to conduce more than they do to the attainment of salva- 
tion. A duly consecrated priest is necessary to its dispensation. The 
bread used must be fermented, and a little water must be added to the 
^ine, to r&presetit that which flowed from the Saviour’s side. These 
Baaterialrmurt viewed as changed into the real body and blood of 
Christ bf^c words of consecration ; and the sacrament must be con- 
sidered a comraeftioration, a propitiation, and a protection and defence 
against the uesautto Of the devil. In ordination, by which the succession 

1 Quest. 87 — 
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of power to the priestly office in the Church is continued, regard must 
be had to the probity and knowledge of candidates, and the soundness 
and completeness of the members of their body. The minor orderS of 
reader, singer, candle-lighter, and sub-deacon are recognised, and re- 
ference is made to the Directories, in which their duties, and those of 
other ecclesiastical office-bearers, are described . 1 The necessity and 
efficacy of auricular confession and clerical absolution are emphatically 
declared ; and meritorious prayers, alms, fastings, pilgrimages to holy 
places, and religious genuflexions, are sometimes to be added to them, 
that they may restore the effects of baptism and afford grounds for con- 
fidence and peace. Marriage, except as being denominated a sacrament, 
is rightly treated of in the Confession. The Euchelaion , corresponding 
with extreme unction, is to be given to the sick as well as to the dying, 
is sometimes attended with the healing of the body as well as the soul, 
and fails not to be accompanied with the remission of sins in the case of 
those who are penitent. All these explanations and statements are 
given in the Confession under the head of Faith. Under that of Hon-:, 
there is given a tolerably good, though not an entirely approveable, ex- 
position of the Lord’s Prayer and of the beatitudes contained in the 
sermon on the Mount. Under that of Charity, the last of the treatise, -in 
which our duty both to God and man is considered, both truth and error 
are sadly intermingled. Almsgiving is there set forth as an expiation, 
and the antiscriptural distinction of mortal and venial sius is recogmsed. 
Under the first commandment, the worship of saints and angels is vin- 
dicated by the identical arguments current in tlic Church of Koine. 
Under the second commandment, which is separated from the first as by 
Protestants and the Jews, the worship of images (pictures of the saints 
only are used in the Greek Church) and of holy objects is vindicated in 
a similar manner, and particularly by the authority of the seventh 
General Council. In connexion with the fourth cojpmandment, the 
sacred days appointed by the Church are brought to notice. 

Speaking of the collection of symbolic books, with the 
substance of which I have now presented my readers, Mr. 
Edward Masson, in his sincere and able, thougk-Snot convin- 


1 In the works in which the mini- 
stry is more particularly treated of, 
it is stated, that the secular clergy 
are allowed to marry once : but that 
those who do so arc debarred from the 
episcopacy, ah office which is reserv- 


ed for individuals of the regular or 
moilastic clergy, who, on account oi 
their vows and self-restraints, arc 
supposed to bo holier than those wjw 
have retained and used their Chris 
tian liberty. 
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cing, “ Apology for the Greek Church/' says, “ Hie work is 
dedicated to the Imperial Commissary of the Russian Bynod, 
and has been obviously got up for the purpose of promoting 
the [Russian] Emperor's proselytizing exertions in Poland, 
and other parts of his dominions. In the prolegomena the 
editor gives a sketch of the history of the Greek Church, from 
the fall of Constantinople to the date of the Jerusalem Synod. 
He unsparingly exposes, for the most part, the artifices and 
enormities of the Jesuits, and refers to Cyril Lucar’s suffer- 
ings, but strives to assimilate the Greek to the Romish faith, 
in order to show the Roman Catholics in Russia, that they 
may obtain all the advantages the Emperor offers to converts, 
and yet retain almost every article of their present creed, ex- 
cept the Pope’s supremacy.” 1 This theory may be perfectly 
correct ; but the misfortune is, that the symbolic books in 
Kimmel’s collection had, and still have, great authority in 
the Greek Church. It is because this is the fact with re- 
gard to them, that they are given forth on the present ocea- 
sion. Tlie high ecclesiastical sanction which the Confession 
of Mogilas obtained in the year 1643, 1 have already men- 
tioned. 2 It is one of the books issued from the synodal 
press in Russia at the present time ; and a new edition of 
it was published at Moscow in 1839. 3 The decrees of the 


1 Masson’s Apology, pp. 90, 91. 

3 See above, p.t52. 

* Note to Blaekmore’s translation 
of MouravieiF’s History of the Church 
of Russia, p. 395. Mr. Blackmorc, 
who, like Mr. Masson, is an apologist 
of the Greek Church, says of this 
catechism, — “ It passed without any 
formal or minute examination into 
the Church of Great Russia ; but it is 
acknowledged not to be free, any more 
than the eighteen articles of the Synod 
of Jerusalem, from a tinge of Latin 
scholasticism.’' 


But about the origin of the Cate- 
chism of Mogilas, lot us hear Moura- 
vieff the historian himself. 

“ Taking advantage of the short 
breathing time which the orthodox 
religion enjoyed during the reign of 
Vladislaff, Peter Mogila was con- 
stantly sending forth from his print- 
ing* press difl event works of the 
Holy Fathers, and hooks of the Ser- 
vices of the Church, to counteract the 
influence of those published by the 
uniat es [or Greeks united to the Ro- 
man Church] ... But the most im- 
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Synod of Jerusalem were probably not set forth, in the first 
instance, without Romish influence, 1 yet they failed not to 
obtain the fullest sanction of the supreme authority of the 
Church. 2 That authority was unimpaired on the recogni- 
tion of the “ Most Holy Governing Synod of Russia,” by 
the patriarch of Constantinople, in the year 1723. Speak- 


portant act of the Metropolitan, for 
the confirmation of his distracted 
flock, was the publication of the Or- 
thodox Confession of Faith, which was 
written partly by himself, and partly 
by the Archimandrite, Tsaiah Tro- 
pliimovieli, under his direction. 

“A council of bishops was convoked 
in Kieff for the revision of this Cate- 
chism, which had become indispen- 
sably necessary from the agitation of 
men’s minds, and from the subtle dis- 
courses and treatises of the Jesuits; 
and which, after being carefully cor- 
rected, and translated into modem 
Greek, was sent to Parthenius, patri- 
arch of Constantinople. 

“ The appearance of such a book 
produced a strong impression in the 
East, into which theCalvinistic heresy 
had then penetrated. Crafty teach- 
ers of false doctrine, under the name 
of Cyrill Lucar, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, had sown tares entirely con- 
trary to the doctrines of the Orthodox 
Church, and giving them out as her 
true and authentic Confession, had 
caused great scandal to the unlearn- 
ed. Cyrill, although he had con- 
demned the new doctrine of Calvin, 
nevertheless had not stood up decided- 
ly and openly to oppose it ; and for his 
neglect he was himself delivered over 
to an anathema by his successor, 
Cyrill of Bersea; but the agitation 
still continued. By the exertions of 
John, liospodar of Moldavia, a synod 
was convokevl at Jassy, which once 
more condemned the false doctrines 
of Calvinism. The Metropolitan, Peter 


Mogila, with four Russian bishops, 
confirmed by their subscriptions the 
acts of this synod. By command of 
Parthenius patriarch of Constantin- 
ople, his exarch, Meletius Striga, 
revised, and finally corrected, in the 
Synod of Jassy, the Orthodox Con- 
fession. From thence this book was 
sent for the confirmation of the East- 
ern patriarchs, and was returned with 
their letters of approval to Kieff, after 
the death of the great prelate, Peter 
Mogila, who, after all Ids labours 
and services, rested in peace in the 
Lavra, and has ever since been justly 
esteemed one of the most shining cha- 
racters in our ecclesiastical history.” 
— Mouravieifs History, pp. 188, J8i). 

1 “The following are the words of 
M. de Noin tel, [the French Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople,] taken from 
the formal declaration signed by him- 
self and his secretary, and appended 
to the two editions of the Acts of the 
Synod, which lie caused to be pub- 
lished shortly afterwards at Paris.” 
Nous . . . attestons & tons qu’il »]> 
partiendra, que le#ieur Dosith6e, a 
present patriarchc Grcc de la Saiute 
Ville de Jerusalem, ayant 6t6 oblige 
de venir a Constantinople, nous a d6- 
clard qu’il avait plememenfc satisfait 
it ce que nous avions sou hail 6 de 
lui, suivant les awis qu’il nous a t6- 
moign6s, nous Bictfcant entre les mains 
lc present livre, etc. p. 360, Edit. -Me. 
1678. — Note of Blackmore on Moura- 
viefF’s. Hist., pp. 405, 406. 

2 See above, p. 452. 
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ing of tlie state of matters at this time, Mouravieff 
says — 

“ A certain bishop of Thebais . . . happening to be in Great Britain 
in quest of alms, suggested to the Anglican bishops the idea of uniting 
themselves to the oecumenical Church, and was the bearer of a letter 
from them to the patriarchs. The guardians of Eastern Orthodoxy, hav- 
ing consulted together in council, made answer at length to the in- 
quiries of the British, laying before them those unalterable Foundations 
of the Faith of their ancestors, on which alone the Eastern Church could 
'receive them into her bosom, — for sbe had already, in the past century, 
had an example of a false union with the Calvinists, who had deceived 
Cyril Lucar, patriarch of Constantinople, and endeavoured to propagate 
their heresy in the East under his name. The successor of Lucar, an- 
other Cyril, known as Cyril of Bersoa, was obliged to deliver over the doc- 
trines ascribed to his predecessor to an anathema. But the learned 
Dositheus, patriarch of Jerusalem, convoked a Council at Bethlehem, 
[called the Council of # Jerusalem], and set forth at large, in eighteen 
articles, the whole Orthodox Confession of the Catholic Church, with a 
rejection of the German doctrine, grounding himself upon the already 
existing c Orthodox Confession* of Peter Mogila, which had been acknow- 
ledged by the whole Ch arch. 

u In tlie meantime, the British bishops, through James Protosyncellus 
of Alexandria, entered into communication on the same subject with 
the Most Holy Synod, and transmitted to it their rejoinder to the an- 
swers of the patriarchs, with the request that they might be forwarded 
to Constantinople. But the Russian prelates, seeing with what heresy 
the Anglican document was filled, rejecting the traditions of their 
fathers, for the invocation of the saints, and the reverencing of Icons, 
proceeded in the same guarded maimer as the Greek bishops, requesting 
them to give their advice in council, without which they would under- 
take nothing. Upon this, three of tlie oecumenical patriarchs, Jere- 
miah of Constantinople, Athanasius of Antioch, and Sophronius of 
Jerusalem, together with the bishops that were in Constantinople, ini- 
jnediately tent to the Most Holy Synod the synodical Confession of the 
patriarch Dositheus, as the best refutation to oppose against the Anglican 
and Cahnnistic Joct%i?ies> and entreated them, hv a circular letter, to 
remain steadfast iu the pious doctrines of orthodoxy ; as they had long 
since been thoroughly sifted and decided by the (Ecumenical Councils 
ftnd the holy fathers, and had been uninterruptedly held and preserved 
Ihe service of the Catholic Church, and it was impossible either to 
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add any thing to them, or to take any thing away. At the same time, 
the patriarchs wrote letters to the Most Holy Synod, concerning its re- 
cognition by the whole (Ecumenical Church.” 1 

In the conclusion of the letter of the patriarch recognising 
the Synod of Russia as possessed of (patriarchal authority, 
it is thus written : — “ Moreover, we put it in remembrance, 
we exhort and enjoin on it to hold and preserve inviolably 
the customs and canons of the Seven Holy and (Ecumenical 
Councils, and all besides that the Holy Eastern Church 
acknowledges and observes and so may it stand fast for 
ever.” In this spirit the Greek Church has every where 
acted. Its chief ecclesiastical authorities are the Decretals 
of the Seven General Councils. 

IIow far the Greek Church differs from the churches of 
the Reformation in the inode, and some of the objects, of 
worship, will be apparent from the following “ Deiinitio 
Sancta) Magna; et Universalis in Nicaja Synodi Secunda,” or 
Seventh General Council. 

• 

“ We define, with all accuracy and distinctness, that the venerable and 
holy Images, fitly prepared with colours and inlaying, or any other matter, 
according to the fashion and form of the venerable and life-giving f Voss, 
are to be dedicated and placed and kept in the sacred temples of God ; 
on sacred vessels and garments also, on walls and tables, in private 
houses and in public ways: but, chiefly, the image of the Lord and God 
our Saviour Jesus Christ ; next, that of our unspotted Lady, the Mother 
of God, those of the venerable Angels, and all holy and pure Men. Y or, as 
often as these painted images are looked at, they who contemplate them 
are excited to the memory and love and recollection and love of the proto- 
types, and may offer to them salutation and an honorary adoration: not 
that which, according to our faith, is true worship (Xar£6/av), and which 
pertains to the Divine Nature alone ; but in like manner as wc reve- 
rently approach the type of the venerable and life-giving Cross, and the 
Holy Gospels, and the other sacred things, with oblations of censers 
and lighted tapers, according as this custom was piously established by 
the ancients. For the honour done to the image redounds to the pro- 

* 1 MouraviefTs History of the Russian Clmrch, pp. 286, 287. 
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tofcype ; and he who does obeisance to the image, does obeisance through 
it likewise to the subject represented.” 1 

Mr. Masson, who docs not quote this definition, when 
referring to the Council which was its author, says, “ It is a 
remarkable fact that the second Nicene Council, was, at the 
time, misunderstood by most of the Churches of the West, 
and by most historians is still entirely misrepresented .” 2 
But where is the proof of this misunderstanding ? “ Tlpoa- 

Kvvrj<n<;,” he says, “ when used by the Greek Church in 
reference to saints or their pictures, is exactly equivalent to 
the now antiquated meaning of the word worship — your 
worship — the right worshipful. To assert that the Greek 
Church actually sanctions picture-worship, is, in fact, as 
absurd as it would be to accuse the Church of England of 
enjoining wife-worship , because every Anglican, when mar- 
ried, solemnly promises to worship his wife .” 3 Mr. Masson 
should bear in mind that a living and percipient wife, is an 
object of respect and regard to a person, very different from 
an absent saint, or a lifeless picture. But not to press him 
hard on this point, I beg to remind him that the Greek 
Church lias told us about the kind of worship which it holds 
should be given to pictures. The Synod of Constantinople, 
called by tHe Emperor Alexius in the eleventh century, on 
the occasion of the disturbances caused by Bishop Leo of 
Chalcedon, came to the following decisions: — “That the 
images of Christ, and of the saints were to be honoured only 
with a relative worship (S^eriKavt irpoaKvvovpev, ov \arpev- 
riKWf t as elKovas), which was to be offered not to the sub- 
stance or matter of which those images were composed, but 
to the form and features of which they bear the impression ; 
that the representations of Christ and of the saints, whether 

1 babble! Concilia, tom. \ii. col. 5 Masson’s Apolofv for the Greek 
55(1 Edit- l, it. Pans, 1671. Sec Church, p. 81. 
also Jowett’s Christian Researches 3 Ibid., p. 82. 
m and the Holy Land* p. 428. 
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in painting or sculpture, did in no sens epartake of the fidture 
of the divine Saviour, or of those holy men, though they 
were enriched with a certain communication of divine grace ; 
and lastly, that invocation and worship were to be addressed 
to the saints only as the servants of Christ, and on account 
of their relation to him as their master/' Rightly does 
Moslieim characterize these decisions “ as absurd and super- 
stitious/' 1 

The voluminous liturgical works of the Greek Church, at 
present in use within its extensive boundaries, I have only 
partially examined. The following account of them from 
the pen of a gentleman long resident at Constantinople, I 
believe, from the inspection which I have made of them, to 
be correct. 

u Dr. King judiciously remarks, that by liturgy, the office of the 
Eucharist only was described, nor has it at present a different meaning 
in the Greek Church, the four liturgies of which are those of St. James, 
St. Basil, St. Chrysostom, and those of the pre-sanctified mysteries. 

“ The first of these is asserted to be spurious by Smith, and therefore 
obsolete. The liturgies of St. BUsil and St. Chrysostom are essentially 
the same ; but the former being the longer, is used only on certain days, 
while the latter is considered as the ordinary communion service. That 
of the pre-sanctified is appropriated for Wednesdays and Fridays in 
Lent, or the great fast. 

“ The service of the Greek Church, like that of Rome at present, and 
that of all other Churches before the Reformation, is principally choral. 
Their canons and antiphonies are hymns, or portions of Scripture, set to 
music, first recited by the minister, and then chanted by the choir, but 
without musical instruments, which are not admitted in accompaniment. 
The ectinea corresponds with our litany, but is never so called by the 
Greeks. They have several in every service. In consequence of a great 
variety of these and other forms, their books of offices aro numerous and 
bulky. 

“ The Menseoti contains the hymns and services for every festival, as 
it occurs in the calendar, and is divided into twelve volumes folio, each 
volume comprising the service of a month. The Oetoechos, is so called 
from eight tones or voices, which are fixed to particular hymns, and 
1 Mosheim’s Eecles. Hist. (lent. xi. chap. iii. 
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which servo as a rule for singing the rest. It is divided into two volumes 
folio. 

" The Synnaxar, or biographical history of the saints, comprehends 
four volumes folio, of which an appropriate portion is read on every 
saint’s day. To these must be added the psalter and hours, the common 
service, the four gospels, the two triodes, the book of prayer, the ritual, 
and (which is very necessary in such a complex mass of liturgical forms) 
the regulation, wherein are contained directions how they are to be used. 

“ Of the Menologion it is sufficient to remark, that it noarly resembles 
idolatry ; they admit pictures into their churches, not merely as orna- 
mental, but as indispensable in the ceremonial of their religion. They 
are usually attached to the screen which secretes the chancel, and from 
thence receives the name of iconostas. In the arguments advanced by 
Greek theologists in defence of this preference of painting to sculpture, 
there appears to be little solidity. They consider themselves as secure 
under the authority of St. John Damasccnus. In the emblematical and 
mystical properties attributed to clerical vestments, the Greek Church 
rivals the barbarism of the monkish ages.” 1 

Of some of the liturgical works of the Greek Church here 
alluded to, a new edition was lately printed at the patriar- 
chal press at Constantinople. From translations of portions 
of them contained in the Appendix to Dr. Wolff’s Narrative 
of a Mission to Bokhara, I give the following extracts : — 

“ Thou thyself, 0 Lord, receive, though from the mouth of us sinners, 
this Trisagium, and look upon us in thy goodness. Forgive us every 
transgression, voluntary and involuntary ; sanctify our souls and bodies ; 
and grant us in holiness to serve thee all the days of our life, by the 
intercession of the holy Mother of God, and of all the saints, who, from 
the beginning, havo been pleasing to thee.” 2 

“ And we offer to thee this our reasonable service, in behalf of all those 
'who have fallen asleep in the faith ; for our forefathers, fathers, patri- 
archs, prophets, apostles, preachers, evangelists, martyrs, confessors, 
ascetics, and every spirit made perfect in faith.” 3 

“According to the multitude of thy mercy receive us who draw nigh 
to thy holy altar* that we may be worthy to offer unto thee this reason- 
able and unbloody sacrifice, on behalf of our own sins and the ignorances 

theptoplS; receive it as a sweet smelling savour upon thy holy and 

’ Dallawaj d Constantinople, pp. 1 From the Liturgy of Chrysostom. 
376 - 377 - » Ibid. 

VOL. II. 2 0 
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reasonable altar which is above the heavens, and send down and return 
upon us the grace of thy Holy Spirit.” 1 

“ And let none of us be guilty of these thy fearful and heavenly mys- 
teries, nor let there be any among us weak in soul or body, from having 
shared in them unworthily ; but grant that until our la3t breath, we 
may worthily receive our portion of thy holy elements, so that they may 
be our viaticum to eternal life.” 2 

In the Decrees of the Synod of Jerusalem, the doctrine of 
transubstantiation is plainly taught. In the Greek litur- 
gies its equivalent is certainly implied. 

It will he seen from these brief but distinct references, 
that the Greek Church has departed far indeed from the 
simplicity and truth which are in Christ Jesus. It agrees 
with the Church of Rome in most matters of the greatest 
moment. It has the essential characteristic of Antichrist, 
inasmuch as it places the priest on earth, and the saints 
and angels in heaven, intermediate between the soul and 
the Saviour, and allows the merits of the Son of God to be 
dispensed by the minister, and purchased by the prayers, 
and penances, and services of the worshipper. Though it 
administers the initiatory rite of Christianity without many 
of the impious and absurd concomitant ceremonies which 
have been added to it by the Romish Church, it forms the 
same judgment of its spiritual efficacy. Though it admini- 
sters the Eucharist in both kinds to the laity, it holds forth 
the doctrine of absolute transubstantiation, and renewed 
propitiation. Within its pale it cherishes, in its worship of 
saints, angels, and their representations, and sacred things, 
that very implied polytheism and idolatry for which Roman- 


1 Prom the Liturgy of St. Basil the 
Great. 

8 Wolff’s Journal to Bokhara, vol. 
ii. pp. 280-282. Mr. Masson seems 
to have expected some improvement 
in this edhion of the liturgy. “ A new 
edition of the Liturgies,” he says, “ is 


now in course of publication, under 
the inspection of frhe Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople ; and it is understood that 
various passages are to be expunged 
and others corrected, as repugnant to 
the doctrines and spirit of the Gree 
Church.” — Masson’s Apology, P- ^ * 
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ism is so abhorrent to the Christian mind. Though it dis- 
claims all works of supererogation, and docs not profess to 
dispense indulgences, it makes the services of the living 
available for the dead. Its superiority to Rome, in any re- 
spect, principally arises from its inability or unwillingness 
to follow out its principles to their legitimate length. Prac- 
tically, however, it is not so consolidated and fearful in its 
power as that tyrannical institution. It does not pretend 
to have an infallible earthly head. Though it makes the 
General Councils the interpreters of Christian doctrine, and 
disparages the Scriptures, both by adding to their contents 
and questioning their intelligibility, it does not always sys- 
tematically oppose their circulation and perusal. Its sym- 
bolical books, though they have had a general, have not yet 
had a universal ratification ; and, in Russia in particular, 
other compendiums of Christian doctrine, written generally 
in- an evangelical strain, though by no means unexception- 
able, have been composed and published with high recom- 
mendations. Of these the most remarkable is the Summary 
of Christian Divinity by Platon, late Metropolitan of Moscow, 
which has been translated from the Slavonian into English by 
Dr. Pinkerton , 1 and the doctrines of which, according to the 
testimony of that zealous agent of the Bible Society, in his 
valuable work on “ Russia,” published a few years ago , 2 and 
the no loss interesting “ Biblical Researches” in the same 
country , 3 of his former associate Dr. Henderson, are receiv- 
ed by a large portion of the Russian clergy of all orders, in- 
cluding the instructors of candidates for the holy ministry. 
This work has also been translated into the Romaic. 


1 The Present State of the Greek 

Church in Russia, or a Summary of 
Christian Doctrine by Platon, late 
Metropolitan of Moscow. Translated 

rom the Slavonian. With a prelimi- 
nary Memoir on the Ecclesiastical 


Establishment in Russia; and an Ap- 
pendix, containing an account of the 
origin and different sects of Russian 
Dissenters. 
a London, 1833. 

8 London. 1826. 
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“ As used in Greece/’ says Mr. Masson, “ it is enriched with 
the valuable notes of Coray, who, about the end of last cen- 
tury, translated it into beautiful modern Greek .” 1 

During my journey from India to this country, I had 
many opportunities, particularly in the Turkish empire, of 
observing the actual state of tlie Greek Church, on whose 
tenets and ritual I need not further enlarge. 

Among: the few adherents of that Church whom I met in 
Egypt, I found one family the head of which appeared to 
entertain views of divine truth essentially evangelical, and 
to take a warm interest in the advancement of the kingdom 
of the Redeemer upon earth. He lives on the shores of the 
Red Sea, from which he has never been absent. His verna- 
cular tongue is Arabic ; but he has a tolerable acquaintance 
with English, which he has turned to some account in the 
perusal of one or two of our best books on practical religion. 
Attention to the tenets and observances of different deno- 
minations of Christians, and the history of the Church, Jie 
said, has taught him charity. He possessed a copy of the 
►Scriptures in Arabic, with the contents of which he appeared 
tolerably familiar; and he gratefully received from $te a 
few of the Arabic publications of the Church Missionary 
press at Malta, and recommended his friends to make appli- 
cation for a supply, which they readily did. He took ; threat 
interest in the Arabic translation of the abridgment jpf Dr. 
Keith’s admirable work on Prophecy, and of the General 
Assembly’s Letter to the Jews. He intimated his readiness 
to send one of his young relatives to Bombay for education 
in our missionary seminary on my return to India. 

In another part of this work, I have noticed our inter- 

1 Masson’s Apology for the Greek the Protestant and not the Tridentinc 
Church, p. 6. With the inspection of Canon. The same Canon is rei'err® 
a copy of this work, printed at Munich to by Constantine Eoonomus, " 
in 18<>4, 1 have been favoured by Mr. Catechism of Orthodox Instruction, 
Masson. At p. 42, Coray lays down printed at Vienna in 1813, p- 
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course with the inmates of St. Catharine’s Monastery at 
Mount Sinai. Like all the other recluses of the Greek 
Church, the monks there belong to the order of St. Basil, 
the rules of which they rigidly observe. Their seclusion 
they do not seem to have improved for the cultivation of 
deep and rational devotion, for pursuits of study, or for 
evangelistic effort, in which, — if their perpetual vows through 
which they depi-ive themselves of their Christian liberty 
could be overlooked, — some apology might be found for their 
situation. Some of them confessed to us that, in the mul- 
tiplicity of their public and authorized services, they could dis- 
pense altogether with private prayer, and the perusal of the 
Scriptures. It was painful indeed to witness the manner in 
which they conduct divine worship in the church of the con- 
vent. The lengthy Greek service they read and chanted 
with the greatest irreverence, and altogether unintelligible 
rapidity. Their ceremonious genuflexions, and prostrations, 
and invocations, before the pictures of the saints, and the 
figures' of the cross, and the Saviour, and at the feet of their 
own superior, bore but too certain evidence of their practice 
of idolatry under the very shadow of that mountain from 
which God himself spake the werds, — “ Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of any thing 
that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or 
that is in the waters under the earth.” Only one or two of 
them appeared to be able to converse in Arabic with the 
surrounding children of the desert, the religious instruction 
of whom, they confessed, they entirely neglected. Except 
in as far as they practise hospitality to travellers who visit 
the grand an^J terrific scenery and hallowed localities among 
which they dwell, they seem never to aim at usefulness 
among their fellow-creatures. 

The Gieek monks of the Holy Land, with whom we came 
into contact at Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Mar Saba, Nazareth, 
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and other places, we found to correspond very much in cha- 
racter, attainments, and occupation with those of Mount 
Sinai. The great Christian pilgrimage conducted under their 
direction at the time of Easter, which we witnessed as far 
as our feelings could permit us, appears to be calculated to 
produce anything but hallowed associations and holy impres- 
sions on the multitudes, from all parts of the Levant, who 
seek its blessings. A similar remark may be extended to 
the pilgrimage of the Latins, and other denominations of 
Christians. The Greeks, it must bo remembered', however, 
are peculiarly culpable in the confusion and revelry which 
they generate, and imposture which they practise. It is under 
their auspices, that the miracle of the holy fire from heaven, 
as it is alleged to be, is annually exhibited to the people. 
We were so shocked by what we witnessed of the prepara- 
tions for this lying wonder at the church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, that after having handed in our letters of introduction^ 
to the metropolitan, we found ourselves compelled to with- 
draw from the scene. The whole transaction, I was informed 
by those who had witnessed it, surpasses even the usua|; 
description of its presumption and impiety given by tiavel- 
lcrs and observers. Of these let the following, which is the 
latest which I have seen, be taken as a specimen. 

“ The miraculous Greek fire,” says Mr. Caiman , 1 “ which takes place 
on the Saturday of the Greek Easter week, serves, in the hands of the 
Greek and Armenian priests, the same purpose that the keys of J^eter 
do in the hands of his skilful successors, the Popes fit unlocks every 
coffer and purse of the pilgrims, and renders them at the disposal of the 
inventors and perpetrators of this lying wonder. 

u To notice all that was passing within the church of the Holy wo- 
puichre during the space of more than twenty-four hour®, would he nex 
to impossible; because it was one continuation of shameless ma nu 
and rioting, which would have been a disgraco to Greenwich and bm 

i A highly respectable Jewish convert residing at Jerusalem, and well knoim 
to many in this country. 
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field fairs. Only suppose for a moment, the mighty edifice crowded to 
excess with fanatic pilgrims of all the Eastern churches, who, instead of 
lifting pure hands to God, without wrath and quarrelling, are led by the 
petty jealousies about the precedency which they should maintain in the 
order of their processions, into tumults and fighting, which can only be 
quelled by the scourge and whip of the followers of the false prophet. 
Suppose further, these thousands of devotees running from one extreme 
to the other, from the extreme of savage irritation to that of savage en- 
joyment, of mutual revellings and feastings ; like Israel of old, who, when 
they made the golden calf, were eating, and drinking, and rising up to 
play. Suppose troops of men, stripped half-naked to facilitate their 
actions, running, trotting, jumping, galloping to and fro, the breadth 
and length of the church ; walking on their hands with their feet aloft 
in the air ; mounting on one another's shoulders, some in a riding and 
some in a standing position, and by the slightest push are all sent to the 
ground in one confused heap, which made one fear for their safety. 
Suj)pose further, many of the pilgrims dressed in fur-caps, like the 
Polish Jews, whom they feigned to represent, and whom the mob met 
with all manner of contempt and insult, hurrying them through the 
church as criminals who had been just condemned, amid loud execra- 
tions and Jhouts of laughter, which indicated that Israel is still a deri- 
sion amongst these heathens, by whom they are still counted as sheep 
for the slaughter. , 

“ About two o’clock on Saturday afternoon, the preparations for the 
appearance of the miraculous fire commenced. The multitude, who had 
been heretofore in a state of frenzy and madness, became a little more 
quiet; but it proved a quiet that precedes a thunderstorm. Bishops 
and priests in their full canonicals, then issued forth from their respec- 
tive quarters, with flags and banners, crucifixes and crosses, lighted 
candles and smoking censers, to join or rather to lead a procession, which 
moved thrice round the church, invoking every picture, altar, and relic, 
in their way, to aid them in obtaining the miraculous fire. The pro- 
cession then returned to the place from whence it started, and two grey- 
headed bishops, the one of the Greek, the other of the Armenian Church, 
were hurled by the soldiers through the crowd, into the apartment which 
communicates with that of the Holy Sepulchre, where thoy locked them- 
selves in ; therefthe marvellous fire was to make its first appearance, and 
from thence issue through the small circular windows and the door, for 
the use of the multitude. The eyes of all men, women, and children, 
’were now d : rected towards the Holy Sepulchre with an anxious suspense, 
awaiting the issue of their expectation. 
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“ The mixed multitude, each in his or her own language, were pouring 
forth their clamorous prayers to the Virgin and the Saints, to intercede 
for them on behalf of the object for which they were assembled ; and the 
same were tenfold increased by the fanatic gestures and the waving of 
the garments by the priests of the respective communions who were in- 
terested in the holy fire, and who were watching by the above mentioned 
door and circular windows, with torches in their hands, ready to receive 
the virgin Dame of the heavenly fire, and convey it to their flocks. In 
about twenty minutes from tho time the bishops locked themselves in 
the apartment of the Holy Sepulchre, the miraculous fire made its ap- 
pearance through the door and the two small windows, as expected. 
The priests were the first who lighted their torches, and they set out on 
a gallop in the direction of their lay brethren ; but some of these errand- 
less and profitless messengers had the misfortune to be knocked down 
by the crowd, and had their firebrands wrested out of their hands ; but 
some were more fortunate, and safely reached their destination, around 
whom the people flocked like bees, to have their candles lighted. Others, 
however, were not satisfied at having the holy fire second-hand, but 
rushed furiously towards the Holy Sepulchre, regardless of their own 
safety, and that of those who obstructed their way — though it has fre- 
quently happened that persons have been trampled to death on such 
occasions. Those who were in the galleries let down their candles by 
cords, and drew them up when „ they had succeeded in their purpose. 
In a few minutes thousands of flames were ascending, the smoke and 
the heat of which rendered the church like the bottomless pit. To 
satisfy themselves, as well as to convince the Latins, (who grudge so 
profitable as well as so effectual a piece of machinery being in the IwtfiJs 
of the schismatical Greeks and Armenians, and one which augments the 
power of the priests and the revenue of the convents, and who therefore 
exclaim against the miraculous fire,) the pilgrims, women as yell as 
men, shamefully expose their bare bosoms to the action of thejjame of 
their lighted candles, to make their adversaries believe the mifaculous 
fire differs from an ordinary one, in being perfectly harmless. The two 
bishops, who a little while before locked themselves in the apartment of 
the Holy Sepulchre, now sallied forth out of it. When the whole mul- 
titude had their candles lighted, the bishops were caught by the crowd, 
lifted upon their shoulders, and carried to their chapels Amidst loud and 
triumphant acclamations. They soon, however, reappeared, at the head 
of a similar procession as the one before, as a pretended thank-offering 
to the Almighty for the miraculous fire vouchsafed, thus daring to make 
God a partaker in their lie. An express messenger was immediate!} 
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sent off- to Bethlehem, the birthplace of Christ, to inform the brethren 
there, and to invite them also to offer up their tribute of thanks for the 
transcendant glory of the day. Thus closed the lying wonders of the 
holy week of Easter.” 1 

This whole fraud, and these riotous Saturnalia, — I should 
rather say downright Satanalia , — approved as they are by 
the body of the Greek ecclesiastics at Jerusalem, ought to 
exclude those who have the control and management of 
them from Protestant approbation and ecclesiastical inter- 
communion. That the very highest of the Greek clergy at 
Jerusalem are answerable for the fraud is evident, not only 
from their tolerance of it, but from the direct statements 
which they give when interrogated on the subject. The 
Greek metropolitan was not ashamed even to write to Joseph 
Wolff as follows : — “ The holy lire was known in the time of 
the Greek emperors ; it was then seen in the holy sepulchre, 
and also in the time that the Crusaders were in possession 
of the place. Many of the Latin historians mention it. 
From the time of the invasion of the Turks till now, the 
holy fire is seen both by believers and unbelievers /’ 2 

In connexion with the Greek pilgrimage to Jerusalem, it 
may be mentioned, that the ecclesiastics at the Holy City 
are in the habit of furnishing the pilgrims with impious and 
delusive certificates of the pardon and absolution of their 
sins, on account of the alleged merit of the journey which 
they undertake. 

I was glad to learn, during my journey through Syria, 
that the services of the Greek Church are there generally 
conducted through the medium of a language vernacular to 
the people of the country, — the Arabic . 3 The priests sel- 
dom, except oil extraordinary occasions, preach to the people, 

1 Herschell’g Visit to my Father- Minor, and in Turkey in Europe, the 
land in 1848, pp, 178-180. service is performed in ancient Greek. 

* Wolff’s Journal. In Russia, the medium adapted for it 

In Greece, on the coasts of Asia is the Slavonic. 
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however, and hence tho great ignorance of multitudes bear- 
ing the Christian name. The disuse of preaching is not 
confined to Syria; it is general throughout the whole bounds 
of the Greek Church . 1 

In this neglect of religious instruction through the most 
impressive mode of its communication, the distribution of 
copies of the Scriptures, and Christian publications, among 
the members of the Greek Church in the East who are able 
to peruse them, becomes a duty of even more than ordinaiy 
importance. It is a happy circumstance that some of tho 
Greek ecclesiastics themselves are not indisposed to encour- 
age the circulation of the word of eternal life. Procopius, 
the second in authority amongst them at Jerusalem, proved 
for a considerable time a warm friend and useful agent of 
tho Bible Society. Isa Petrus, too, at that place, is well 
known to the readers of missionary journals as a friend of 
the same institution. Wherever I went in Syria, I found 
the laity of the Greek Church anxious to obtain copies of > 
the Bible, and not unwilling* to receive publications pregnant 
with the statements of evangelical truth. Having taken* 
with me a largo supply, I was able to make a pretty exten- 
sive distribution throughout the country, except at |he 
places at which the missionaries usually labour. At the 
town of Hasbeiya, near the farthest source of the Jordan, I 


1 Respecting Greece itself, this state- 
ment is made in the Report of the 
American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions for 1841 : — 
“ What the country needs above all 
things is, an educated, pious, priest- 
hood, wliicli shall preach the gospel 
in the churches from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath. This necessity is beginning to 
be felt especially at Athens, where 
the demoralizing influences are great- 
er than elsewhere. It is true, two ojr 
three preachers were appointed two 


or three years ago for the kingdom, 
and these have occasionally preached 
a sermon in different parts; but 
excepting those, and the regular 
preaching of Dr. King at Athens, 
probably not a sermon was preached 
in the Greek language during that 
period until the lfist spring. Then 
four young men, who had gone 
through the regular course of classi- 
cal and theological study, wero di- 
rected to preach in the churches in 
Athens. 0 
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was engaged for some hours in meeting the demands which 
were made upon my stores. The excitement which was the 
consequence, I have already noticed, as the effect of the 
occasional ministrations of the American missionaries at the 
place. 1 Some months after our visit, a considerable number 
of persons actually declared themselves Protestants, and 
were formed into a religious community by the Rev. Eli 
Smith, who hastened to visit them from Beirut. Connected 
with this transaction, my friend and fellow-traveller, the 
Rev. William Graham, thus wrote on the 17th of May 1844: — 

i( One hundred and fifty of the Greek Church have become Protestants. 
They wrote a petition to the British Consul in Damascus, praying to be 
taken under the protection of England, and vowing before God and man 
that, rather than return to the superstitions of their ancestors, they 
would suffer themselves to be chopped like tobacco. This protection the 
Consul could not give, as the Protestant religion is not recognized nor 
tolerated legally in the Turkish empire. The Greek Patriarch [of Antioch], 
who has his residence in Damascus, was furious, and threatened to force 
them to return to the Church. The Turkish authorities also took the 
alarm. They held their secret councils, and discussed what was to be 
done. Some did not think much of the matter ; others were clear for 
compelling the people to return, and several saw in it the design of 
Eugland to gain a party in the country, that she might have some plea 
for taking forcible possession of it. In this state of matters, the affair 
was by comtaoft agreement referred to Constantinople.” 

The English, Prussian, and, I believe, French authorities, 
much to their credit, recommended that these Christians 
should not be persecuted for their religious opinions ; and 
the government of the Sultan granted them permission to 
return to H&sbeiyfi, with the promise of protection, on con- 
dition that they should pay the usual taxes, and conduct 
themselves in peaceable manner. The Greek priests were 
greatly incensed at this result; and they stirred up their 
adherents to the violent persecution of the evangelical party. 

* The Protestants of Hasbeiya, ” wrote Mr. Graham in Janu- 

1 See above, p. 186. 
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ary 1846, “ have been excommunicated by the Greek patri- 
arch, or his priests, in the strictest form, and all intercourse 
with them interdicted. Their teacher has been stoned, and 
fifteen families driven from their houses. They are thrown 
for support on the American missionaries.” A few of 
these poor people, since their return to Ilasbeiya, when it 
was again permitted, have continued stedfast in their pro- 
fession of the truth, notwithstanding all the obloquy and 
suffering to which they have continued to be exposed. The 
notices of their trials on the one hand, and perseverance on 
the other, given by the American missionaries and their 
native agents, and published in the Missionary Herald, are 
both affecting and encouraging. The movement which has 
taken place among them is the most important, in a religious 
point of view, which has occurred in our day in Syria. Fer- 
vent should he our prayers and endeavours, that it may be 
overruled for the establishment of the liberties of Protes- 
tantism, on the same footing that those of the Greek, Latin, 
and other churches have been secured. The co-operation of 
these bigoted and persecuting churches is not to be expected 
in any attempt which may be made to effect this object. 
Our country, and the other European powers, however, have 
a perfect right, and a loud call, to interfere in the case, both 
on the grounds of humanity and religious affinity, and the 
engagements implied in their interference with the affairs 
of Syria in behalf of the Sultan. 1 


1 “ England having, in conjunction 
with other Christian powers, suc- 
ceeded in restoring Syria to the Sul- 
tan, she is entitled to expect that, the 
Sultan in return for such assistance, 
should secure his Christian subjects 
from oppression .” — Lord Palmerston 
to Ckckib iiffendi , June 15, 1841. 
“ On the 4t,h instant, I had an inter- 
view at Per a with the Internuncio 


and Monsieur do Titow, to concert 
the measures to be adopted with re- 
gard to Syria. Mr. Wood and -Mon- 
sieur Laura werg> present. It ' vftS 

agreed to advise the Porte 

3. To issue positive orders to *d 
Ottoman functionaries in Syria, to 
abstain from offering any impediment 
whatever to the free exercise J 
Christians of the rites of their re i- 
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At Beirut I had the pleasure of seeing a few members of 
the Greek Church, united with others, in attendance upon 
the ministrations of the American missionaries. 

At Smyrna, where the Greeks are a numerous, spirited, 
and influential people, I had the satisfaction of finding the 
cause of general education prospering in their schools and 
seminaries, which, in company with a gentleman of consi- 
derable literary attainments, I had an opportunity of visiting 
and examining. The attempt is there made, with encourag- 
ing success, to revive a knowledge of the ancient Greek lite- 
rature, and to associate it with the study of modem philo- 
sophy. One of the professors of the Lyceum I found with 
a translation of Dugald Stewart’s Philosophy of the Human 
Mind before him when he was instructing his class. When 
I asked if he had any candidates for the sacred ministry 
students of the Scotch metaphysics, lie said, smiling, “ Tins 
study is not for the priests of Smyrna.” It was with extreme 
sorrow that I found the Scriptures, except in the form of 
most meagre extracts, banished /rom the Greek institutions 
there. Giving vent to this feeling, it was said to me by one 
of the teachers, “ Why, we are afraid that as the style of the 
New Testament is not classical, it may defeat our attempts 
to revive the pure Hellenic Greek !” The Greeks at Smyrna 
have a press of their own, at which both a newspaper and 
magazine are printed ; but in a set of its publications which 
I ordered and received, I do not find many bearing directly 
on the subject of religion. Some excellent works, however, 
have issued from the press of the American Mission. In 
modem Greek, Armenian, and Armcno-Turkish, works to 
the extent of 50,000,000 pages have been there printed up 
to 1845. 

gion. . British si mb M$a J or at C$n» if England were to ..seek protection 
tiantinoplc to Lord VabhcMon, Jutu for all classes of Christians in Syria 
» 1841. It would be strange indeed except Protestants. 
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The Greeks at Constantinople, as fa| as I could learn, 
though advancing in general and social improvement, are not 
yet becoming alive to the supreme importance of regulating 
their faith by a personal acquaintance with the word of 
truth. Religion with them, as with the Smyrniotes, occu- 
pies but a small share in their system of education. The 
Bible, in modern Greek, however, has been circulated among 
them to some extent, through the agency of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and the American Mission. The 
translation used was made by Hilarion, the ex -bishop of 
Bulgaria, who is described as the “ most learned and most 
indefatigable of the Greek hierarchy,” 1 and, I believe, that, 
as a literary work, it has received the highest recommenda- 
tions. Little, if any thing, is being done toward the en- 
lightenment of the members of the Greek Church in tlt© ; 
different provinces of Turkey, or indeed of any other country 
of Europe. On both sides of the Danube, there are la^‘ 
and interesting districts which have powerful claims on 
evangelical benevolence. , A 

Since my , return to Europe, I have seen the origin al of 
the episcopal and patriarchal anathemas issued against Dr. 
King of the American Mission. They show that the Gtfcck 
Church is ready to defend, at all hazards, some of the great- 
est errors, which a regard to the interests of truth has pain- 
fully forced me, in this article, to lay to its charge. 

As the result of all my observation and inquiry respect- 
ing the Greek Church, I would say, that at present it seems 
a very difficult matter to impregnate it with evangelical 
truth and influence ; and that its circumstances are much 
less encouraging than those of the other Oriental Churches. 
So little has been done, and is now doing for it, however, 
compared with its magnitude, that we have little reason to 
restrict ourselves in our exertions in its behalf, either by its 
1 Macfurlane’s Constantinople, p. 400. 
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apathy or its opposition. The Protestant Clmrch should not 
overlook that access to it which at present it has in the Turk- 
ish empire, for it is very questionable whether, if political 
power were in the hands of the Greek Church itself, it would 
tolerate decided efforts for reviving throughout its bounds 
the purity and power of Primitive Christianity. 

2. THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 

The Armenian Church is next in importance to the 
Greek Church in the East. It derives its name from the 
country of Armenia, of which Mount Ararat may be reckon- 
ed the centre. The greater Armenia comprehends the 
country lying west of the Caspian Sea., south of the Cau- 
casian range, north of a line drawn from the north-east cor- 
ner of the Mediterranean to the north-west corner of the 
Caspian, and east of Asia Minor. The lesser Armenia com- 
prehends the eastern part of Asia Minor. The members of 
the Armenian Church, intermingled throughout with the 
followers of the false prophet, inhabit the whole extent of 
this countiy, ^*;cept the portions of Georgia in which the 
members of the Greek Church abound, and the hilly dis- 
tricts around Uramiah, inhabited by the Ncstorians and 
Kurds. They are scattered, also, over the whole of Asia 
Minor ; and they arc numerous at Constantinople. In 
Syria they number several thousands, and in Egypt, a few 
hundred souls. In Persia a good many of the descendants 
of 80,000 families, carried captive by Shah Abbas, still re- 
side. Some of them aro found in the countries east of Per- 
sia as far as Kabul, and in India, particularly at Bombay 
and Calcutta^ A few of them as merchants have proceeded 
eastward as far as Batavia. Individual families are esta- 
blished at Venice, Trieste, Vienna, and other towns of Eu- 
r °P°, particularly towards the East. Mr. Lucas Balthazar, 
fhe intelligent editor of an Armenian newspaper, entitled 
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“ The Dawn of Ararat,” stated to me tha^ he calculates them 
at five millions, of whom he supposes two millions to he in 
the Russian provinces of Erivan, Karabagh, and Tiflis, re- 
cently conquered from Persia ; two millions in the Turkish 
dominions ; and one million in Persia, and India, and other 
remote countries. I find by reference to the statistics of 
Russia, that he has over-estimated the Armenian subjects 
of that empire by at least one-half. Turkey may have a 
million of Armenians under its sway, and Persia and other 
distant lands half a million. Altogether, then, we may have 
about two millions and a half of Armenians in the different 
countries of their dispersion. In the valuable Researches of 
Smith and Dwight in Armenia, they arc estimated at two 
millions. 

Armenia is connected with the ancient history of Assyria, 
Media, and Persia, and particularly with the dynasties of 
Arsaces and Susan. The notices which can be collected of 
the early conveyance of the Gospel to its different regions 
and the surrounding territories are remarkably interesting, 
as they make us acquainted with the first triumphs of 01$$;- 
tianity over the religion of Zoroaster, who is said by sfchie 
to have been born within its borders — as they certify H us 
that Armenia was the first country converted as such to our 
holy faith — and as they make us acquainted with the sted- 
fastness of the early professors of the truth, tried by seasons 
of fierce and long-continued persecution. The greatest, in- 
strument of its early evangelization was Gregory the En- 
lightener, the son of Anax, a Parthian prince. lie was 
instructed in the doctrines of Christianity at Caesarea m 
Cappadocia, and ordained a bishop by Leontiqs of that city, 
who signed the decrees of the Council of Nice. He was one 
of the most distinguished men of the eastern world. Tin- 
dates the Great, and a largo portion of tire Armenian peopio, 
received baptism at his hands so early as the year 302 of 
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our era. He was devoted, heart and soul, to his work, — 
which he advanced by most enlightened educational mea- 
sures, as well as by the public proclamation of the Gospel. 1 

It is supposed that the monophysite doctrines were pro- 
jp Hfat flii;-ln , >Annoma by Samuel, the disciple of Barsumas, 
who, about A.D. 460, introduced the doctrines of Eutyches 
into Syija. A synod of ten bishops, assembled at Tlievin in 
the year 536 by Nerses the patriarch of Ardaghar, condemned 
the decision of the Council of Clialcedon, recognising the 
two natures of Christ ; and from this time may be dated the 
separation of the Armenian from the Greek Church. 2 In the 
proceedings of the Jerusalem Synod of the Greek Church, 
the Armenians, as well as the other independent Eastern 
Churches, are represented as agreeing with that Church, 
except in so far as their own “ special heresy” is concerned. 
The statement made respecting this matter is substantially 

fll ip ite heads of the Armenian Church, recognised from an- 

^^fht>«mes, are the patriarchs of Echmiadzin and Ardaghar 


^the Greater, fl|id of Sis in Cilicia, in the Lesser, Armenia. 
Each of these dfplitaries, and^particularlv the chief of the 


See first mentioned, receives the additional title of Catliolicos. 


1 See History of Vartan, and the 
battle of the Armenians by Eli smug, 
translated J>y Prof. Neumann, and 
Avdall’s History of Armenia. The 
notices of the early propagation and 
persecutions of Christianity an Ar- 
Menia and the adjpining territories, 
I have endeavoured to collect in a 
1 The Doctrine of 
to the Pdrsis ” 

-i the authority of 
Neumann, (Vei'such einer Ocschichte 
dor Armenisciftr tatOTatur, Leipzig, 
836,) says rightly, “ The Armenians 
*re recognised as an Indo-European 
natiom Their idiom Ib allied to the 
VOL. II. 


sermon, entitled 



most ancient dialects of tlic Arian 
race; and their early traditions con- 
nect them with the history of the 
Merles and Persians. They are a 
branch of the same stock with the 
people of Iran, though separated at 
an early period, and forming a pecu- 
liar people/’ — Prichard's Natural His- 
tory of Man, p. ITS. 

3 Conciliations Ecelesim Armen re 
cum lioinana ox ipsis Armcnorum 
Patruiu ot Doctormn Testimoniis, 
auctorc Clemente dano. Ronne, 
1600. VoL i. p. Sl> et seq. Fabricii 
Lux Evangelii. p. 644. 

2 11 
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To them are to be added the titular patriarch of Constantin- 
ople, recognised by the Turkish Government as the head of 
its Armenian subjects, and the titular patriarch of Jerusalem. 
Below them are the bishops of towns and districts, — who 
like themselves must be selected from the monkish orders ~~ 
who, as in the Romish and Greek Churches, are denominat- 
ed the regular clergy, and supposed to be possessed of 
peculiar sanctity; the secular or parish clergy; and the four 
minor orders of porters, readers, exorcists, and candle- 
holders. The monkish clergy are denominated Vartabads 
or Doctors, and it is their peculiar office to teach and preach, 
— duties, however, seldom discharged by them, even when 
they are elevated to the grade of bishop. No lay-monks 
are recognised. The parochial clergy, who are the most 
numerous, must all be married, and have at least one child 
before they are appointed to office ; and, what is well worthy 
of notice, they are chosen for ordination by the members o| 
their respective congregations. The most objectionable 
rangements connected with the Armenian ministry, consist' 
in their maintenance of confession, both formal and extern-' 
poraneous, and subsequent absolution . 1 They do not pretend 
to dispense indulgences, but they foster the principles of self- 
righteousness, by prescribing meritorious “ satisfactions,” by 
fastings, prayers, almsgivings, pilgrimages, and masses. 

Of the views of the Armenians respecting the nature and 
person of Christ, which formed the occasion of their separa- 
tion from the Greek Church, the following extracts from a 
letter of the Rev. Eli Smith, present us with a statement 
quite in accordance with the result of my own inquiries. 


1 it would appear that the form of 
absolution in the Armenian Church 
has been changed from ;c Cod remits 
thy sins/’ to “ I absolve thee from 
thy sins.” “ Vera forma Saorameuti 
Pumiteuthe seu Exomologesis, non 
est absolute ilia (ab Armenia olim 


Presbyterift usurpjjta, et a Yartano 
propugnata) : Ltu» rcmttil j mrata 
tua : s«l hsBC alia (qua n,mi: C0D1 " 
muniter ipsi utuntur); K'J° r ° 
U a peccatU.” — GaRm. Condi. ^ cs 
Armen, cum Rom. tom. iii* P* 
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« One of the Vartabeds hero [Uchkeliseh], . . . introduced, of his own 
accord, the monopbysitism of his Church, by declaring that it receives 
only the first three of the General Councils. Nestorius, he said, held to 
a perfect separation of the divinity and humanity of Christ, and liuty- 
ches taught that his humanity is absorbed in his divinity. The Armc- 
yAWnflj Agreeing with neither, believe that the two natures are united in 
one, and anathematize all who hold to a different creed. In this he 
spoke advisedly, for it is well known that Eutychcs is acknowledged by 
neither of the three monophysite sects, — the Armenian, the Jacobite 
Syrian, and the Coptic, including the Abyssinian, to which his contro- 
versy gave birth, — and that his alleged dogma of a confusion in the natures 
of Christ is the reason of his rejection, though, perhaps, a candid investi- 
gation will hardly find him chargeable with such an opinion. 1 Another 
intelligent ecclesiastic had told us, that not only does his nation hold to 
one nature, but also to only one will, in Christ, — thus making the Arme- 
nians partake in the monothelite as well as in the monophysite heresy.” 2 

The same priest, after declaring that Christ is ♦perfect 
God and perfect man, and being asked, also, if the Divine 
, nature was so united to the human as to suffer with it on 
the cross, replied that it is impossible for the Divinity to 
t j$|ffer ; but ill expressing this opinion, lie seemed to con- 
lllliet the formularies of his Church in which the prayer 
occurs, * Holy God, and holy strong, and holy immortal, 
who was crucified for us, have mercy upon us and with 
its belief tluft the Divinity of Christ cleaved to his body 
even in the grave, so as to render it incorruptible. Like the 
Greeks, the Armenians hold that the Spirit proceeds from 
the Father only. Practically, however, they dwell so little 
on their peculiar opinions respecting the Trinity, that Mr. 
Smith finds himself warranted to say, that “ missionaries 
m ay convert the whole nation to * the truth as it is in Jesus,’ 
without feeling themselves once called upon to agitate the 
questions whfch. in the times of the first Councils, rent the 
Church asunder/' 8 

1 Assem. Bit . Qricot, voh 2, intro.. p. 419-421. Compare Assem. Bib. 
insert. Mosheim Eccfos, Hist, vol* i.' Orient, tom. iii. p. 007 . 

Smith and Dwight’s Re searches, 8 Smith and D wight V Researches, 
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The following extract of replies given by an Armenian 
bishop at Basrah to Dr. Wolff, throws light on their eccle- 
siastical position and tenets. “ What relations have the 
Armenians to the Coptic and Syrian Churches ? Am. The 
Armenians have the same faith and tenets as they have. 
Q. What persons are by them considered as heretics? Ans. 
Macedonius, Nestorius, Arius, and Pope Leo. Q. On what 
authority does the Armenian belief rest ? Ans. The Bible 
and the three first Councils — 1. Nicea; 2. Constantinople; 
3. Ephesus. Every other Council is anathematized by the 
Armenian Church.” 

The views of the Sacraments entertained by the Arme- 
nian Church are much akin to those of the Greek Church. 
It holdg that they are seven in number, — baptism, confirma- 
tion, extreme unction, the communion, marriage, ordination, 
and penance. The four first of these arc administered to 
gether, generally when the child is only eight days old. 

Baptism should be administered by a threefold effusion o 
water by the hand of the priest, followed by a threefold $S 
mersion, emblematic of the Saviour’s three days’ abodl' ir 
the grave. “ We were assured by more than one intelligent 
ecclesiastic,” says Mr. Smith, “ that it is by pouring ^pon 
the head of the child sitting in the font, a handful of* water 
in the name of the Father, another in the name of the Hon, 


ut sup. Connected with the matters 
here adverted to, the following accu- 
rate statement by Cotovieus, (Koot- 
wpk) is worthy of notice. “ In < 'liristo 
in prim is (uti et Jaeobitiuj imam 
tan turn nat-urani, unain voluntatem, 
uriajnque operationem cunstituunt ; 
aiuntque Human itatem abysso Divi- 
nitatis esse infusam, atquc ita ex I)i- 
vinitate ct carnc unum quid factum. 
Asserunt etiam corpus Christi subtile, 
et agile fiiissc, non corruptible, ne- 
que accident 'bun subjectum. ('redout 


quidem Virginem Mariam Drum pc- 
perisse ; uegant t-amen eiim famciu 
ex ea sumpsisse; ml co&leste corpus 
ot spiritualc e cadis se^um uttulisse, 
atque subtil ita to sua-^et agilitute lir- 
gin is viscera penetrf^se, corpusque 
ej us tauquam pet jajftalcm pertransi- 
isse, atque ita demum statuto «• ^ 
tura tempore eciitum fkiiasc : W nc 
vero incorruptam earn tam aiitequam 
post partem raansisse volant.’ — ■ ^ ,in * 
Mierosol.-p. 207. 
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and a third in the name of the Holy Ghost, and then plung- 
ing the whole body three times, to signify that Christ was in 
the grave three days. That entire immersion, and the triple 
repetition, are not considered essential, however, is proved by 
the fact, that the baptism of even heretical sects, who only 
sprinkle once, is considered valid, and persons thus baptized 
are not required, as among the Greeks, to submit to the or- 
dinance again, on entering the Armenian Church .” 1 Three 
drops of the holy oil are put into the water of baptism 
before its use, as observed by an Armenian bishop to Dr. 
Woltf . 2 Baptism the Armenians view as destructive of 
original sin, and productive both of regeneration and adop- 
tion, and communicative of forgiveness. They pray for the 
literal descent of the Holy Spirit into the holy oil, which 
they mix with the water, and into the water itself, so that 
it may receive what they, in common with the Greek Church, 
call “ the benediction of the Jordan.” In the act of bap- 
tism, they commemorate “ the mother of God and eternal 
Virgin Mary, St. John the Baptist, and all the saints, along 
with the Lp|dJ’ Their baptismal service, which is given at 
length by Joseph Alovsius Asscmnnus. bears painful testi- 
mony to the degeneracy of their faith . 3 As we observed, 
in the chapel of the nativity at Bethlehem, they administer 
the communion in a ceremonious and pompous manner, with 
the priests arrayed in gorgeous robes, the waving of incense- 
pots, washing of hands, bowings, prostrations, and saluta- 
tions. They believe in the doctrine of transubstantiation ; 
and they worship the consecrated elements as the real body 
and blood of Christ. The efficacy which they attach to the 

1 Smith and Enright’s Researches, * Wolff's Missionary Journal, vol. 
P’305. A small colony of Armenians ii. p. 347. 

Kitbul applied to the chaplains at- 8 Codex Liturg. Cedes. Univers. 
tombed to tile British' troops for the Lib. sec. p. 194. et scq. 
administration of the ordinance to 

their children. 
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mass, may be learned from tlie following extract from one of 
their prayers : — 

“ May this be for justification, propitiation, and remission of sins, to 
all of us who draw near. Through it grant love, stability, and desired 
peace to the whole world ; to the Holy Church, and all orthodox bis- 
hops, priests, and deacons ; to lungs, the world, princes, and people ; to 
travellers and seamen ; to those who arc hound, in danger, and in trou- 
ble ; and to those who are fighting with barbarians. Through it also 
grant to the air mildness, to the fields fertility, and to them who are 
afflicted with diverse diseases, speedy relief. Through it give rest to 
all who are already asleep in Christ, first parents, patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles, martyrs, bishops, elders, deacons, and all the members of the 
Holy Church. With them also visit us, we pray thee, 0 thou beneficent 
God.” 1 

The Armenians communicate by having a piece of the 
bread dipped in the wine. 

Confirmation is always administered by the Armenians 
at the time of baptism. It is generally denominated by 
them Meirun, from the sacred oil which is used on the oc<#p 
sion of its administration . 2 This oil is applied to the fore*' 
head, eyes, ears, nose, mouth, hands, heart, back, and foci 
by the parish priest and not by the bishop . 3 Extreme ura 
tion, as already hinted, should also he administered at th 
time of baptism, on account of the uncertainty of life. 

Marriage may take place among the Armenians, accord 
ing to their ecclesiastical rules, when the girl is ten anf tin 
hoy fourteen years of age ; but betroth ments are frcquentlj 
effected when the parties are of a much mow tender age 
The seclusion of females is to a great extent practised among 
them in their fatherland ; hut in foreign countries they catch 


1 Armenian missal, called Khor- 
liurtadedr, quoted in Smith and 
bwight’s Researches, p. 288. 

2 “ Meirun is the holy oil which is 

ns d at confirmation, ordination, and 
various ofcner ceremonies, and is one 
of t he principal superstitions of the 


Armenians* Its sanctity is common- 
ly believed to be mifiiculously attest- 
ed by its being mode to boil by the 
mere ceremony of consecration. 
—Smith and Dwight’s Researches, 
p. 299. 

* Smith and Dwight, p. •’M’- 
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the spirit of an advanced civilization, and restore woman to 
that position in society which she is fitted and designed to 
occupy by Him who gave her as a help-meet to man. 

The ordination of priests is conducted by the bishops, and 
of the bishops by the eatholicos. The Armenians speak, 
however, of only two distinctive orders of the clergy properly 
so called, those of the priest and deacon . 1 Their principal 
prerequisites to ordination are the ability to read, and an 
assent to the orthodox creed . 2 Should there be a revival of 
literature among them, we may yet receive from them inter- 
esting details connected with the history of the Christian 
Church in the eastern parts of the world. In the convent at 
Echmiadzin, they have a large library, principally of ancient 
manuscripts. 

The Armenian ritual appoints nine distinct seasons for 
daily worship, and contains the services for them. They are 
the following : — 

“ Midnight , the hour of Christ’s resurrection ; the dawn of dag, when 
he appeared to the two Marys at the sepulchre ; sunrise, when he ap- 
peared to his disciples ; three o'clock ('reckoning from sunrise), when he 
was nailed to the cross ; six o'clock, when the darkness over all the earth 
commenced nine o'clock, when he gave up the ghost ; evening, when he 
was taken frotn the cross and buried ; after the latter , when he descended 
to hades to deliver the spirits in prison ; and on going to bed. But never, 
except perhaps in the ease of some ascetics, arc religious services per- 
formed so often. All but the ninth are usually said at twice, viz. at 
matins and vespers, %hich arc performed daily in every place that has 
a priest ; the former commencing at the dawn of day, and embracing 
the first six services, and the latter commencing about an hour before 
sunset, and embracing the seventh and eighth. On the Sabbath, and 
°n some of the principal holidays, instead of one, there are frequently 
two assemblies in the morning ." 3 

Mass is as distinct jy - om those services as the communion 

Smith and Dwight’s Researches. 

PI - 284, 830. - 

tor a curious conversation with 
HU Arn >enlau bishop on the Ordina- 


tion of Priests, sec WollV s Journal, 
vol. ii. p. ;;•>(!. 

’Smith niul PwightV Researches, 

[>. I Or*. 
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service in the Church of England from morning prayer. It 
is generally performed daily. . The Psalms of David, hymns, 
and anthems, occupy half of the services ; hut, being in 
prose, they are not sung but chanted. Most of the lessons 
are taken from the Bible ; but a considerable number belong 
to the Apocrypha, and books of extravagant legends. The 
prayers arc offered up in behalf of the dead, as well as the 
living, and are presented with the invocation of the Virgin 
Mary, John the Baptist, Sarp Stephen, and Sarp Gregorius 
Lusavorich, (St. Gregory the Enlightener,) and other saints, 
as well as of Him who is the only mediator between God 
and man. The prayers and readings are in the ancient 
Armenian language, which is little understood by the com- 
mon people ; and they are generally read both rapidly and 
indistinctly. 


“ In the enclosure beforo^he altar,” says one who has more frequently 
witnessed their devotions than myself, “ will bo two or three piiests 
surrounded by a crowd of boys from eight to twelve years old, perfonjt- 
in<) prayers; some swinging a smoking censer, others, taper in hand, 
reading first from one book and then from another, and all changing 
places and positions according to rule. The monotonous, inaiticuliie, 
sing-song of the youthful ofliciators, with voices often discordant, ai# 

stretched tc their highest pitch, will grate upon your ear |p iu 

will be surrounded by a barefooted congregation, [this is no matter of 
reproach, for the shoes arc taken off for the same reason that our own 
hats are,] .... uttering responses without order, and frequently 
prostrating themselves and kissing the ground, with a sign of the ero.. 

at every fall And rise Why so large a part of the service 

has been suffered to pass into the hands of boys is exceedingly strange. 
They fill the fouw ecclesiastical grades below the sub-deacon, to w a> 
are attached the duties of clerks, or more commonly are substitutes 01 
their occupants, having themselves no rank at all in the Church. ^ 
first 158 pnges of the Jamakirk, containing the whole i)f the mu m r 
service, with all its variations for feasts and other special occsm > 
more than 130, consisting of psalms, hymns, &c. are read or c a “ 
them under the direction of the priests. . . . Of the remaining^ re . 
some half a dozen belong to the deacons, if there are any, a #rc 
maiuder, consisting simply of prayers and lessons from the g P 
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read by the priests. All the service, with few other exceptions than the 
lessons, and that the priest in the middle of every prayer of any length 
turns round to wave a cross before the people, and say , 4 Peace be to all, 
let us worship God,’ is performed with the back to the congregation. . . . 
If a boy makes a mistake he is reproved, or even chastised, on the spot, 
though a prayer be interrupted for the purpose. The people, too, are 
constantly coming and going, or moving about, and often engaged in 
conversation .” 1 

The Sabbath the Armenians regard with greater strict- 
ness than most of the other Eastern Christians. It would 
doubtless tend to its better sanctification, were they to cur- 
tail their numerous feasts and*fasts. They too often sub- 
stitute, however, their attendance at church for family and 
private prayer. 

To the worship of saints and angels by the Armenians we 
have already alluded. The material cross on which the 
Saviour died, they view as a real, though silent, intercessor. 
In imitation of it, they make artificial crosses for consecra- 
tion by water, wine, and the holy oil ; and to these crosses 
they direct their adorations, believing that Christ becomes 
inseparably united to them. They worship the pictures of 
Christ, setting forth that the Redeemer himself is inherent 
in them ; and give inferior honour and reverence to the 
images of till saints and angels. The Armenian bishop of 
Cairo, when showing us his ehurcli, seemed to he ashamed 

their practice m these respects. “ We have here,” he said, 
“ only a few pictures, and these for purposes of commemo- 
ration. But the fewer the better.” 

I have alluded to the standard of literary attainment 
among the Armenian clergy. The state of education among 
the people o^Armenia proper, is in general exceed! ugly low, 
the schools being few in number, and limited in the instruc- 
tion which they communicate. Among some of the exterior 
parts in which Armenians arc to be found, as we shall im- 
1 Smith and Dwight, pp. 140-141. 
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mediately see, education is advancing in an encouraging 
manner. There are Armenian printing presses at Echmiad- 
zin, Constantinople, Smyrna, Moscow, Astrakhan, and Tiflis. 
Many important works in the language, which obtain an 
extensive circulation, are published at the Catholic convent 
of St. Lazarus near Venice ; but it becomes th& Armenians 
to be on their guard against tlieir being ensnared by them 
to the embracement of the tenets and practices of Rome. 

Without enlarging these details, it will be seen that the 
Armenian Church has departed far indeed, in many respects, 
from the doctrine and discipline of Christ. It delights my 
heart, however, to say, that its ministers and people are not 
so hopelessly involved in error as at first sight appears. They 
arc not overborne by human authority, either that of their 
present ecclesiastics, or of the ancient fathers and councils 
of the Church; and much as they defer to tradition, they 
allow that, in matters of faith and practice, the ultimate 
appeal must be made to the lloly Scriptures. Their eccle- 
siastical services are tolerated by some more from ignorance 
than approval. There is a pretty’ general persuasion amongst 
the more intelligent members of their community, that tlie 
primitive days of Christianity were distinguished for greater 
simplicity in the forms of worship and church government 
than the present. They are not unmindful of the stedfast- 
ness of their forefathers under the direful persecution of the 
Zoroastrians ; and they are not ignorant of the fact, that love 
to the Saviour was the grand instrument of their support 
under the tribulation which they were called to endure. 
They cordially hate Popery, from the insidioltfe inroads which 
it has made into their own body ; and they are letter pleased 
with their disagreement than their accordance with Rome . 1 

1 Galanus, the Roman missionary, time of Bartholonneus, also an enus- 
pives the following summary of the wary of Rome, who died in the W 1 ’’ 

“errors of (lie Armenians” in the 1333. •* 1. They assert that thin >• 
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Scattered though they be over a surface of country immensely 
large, they cherish no small share of commendable fraternal 
and patriotic feeling. They are, compared with others in 
the East, to some extent free from bigotry. If they have not 
yet received the doctrines of the Reformation, it can scarcely 
be said that ’they have rejected them, like the Roman and 
Greek Churches ; for it is only lately that the attempt has 
been made to press them on their acceptance. Some of the 
prayers which are most popular in their body, are wellnigh 
evangelical throughout . 1 Many of them, in the different 


only one nature in Christ, according 
to the heresy of Dioscorus. 2. That 
the Holy Spirit proceeds not from 
the Son, according to the error of the 
Greeks. 3. That the souls of the 
saints do not enter the kingdom of 
heaven, and of sinners into hell, before 
the filial judgment- ; but that they all 
wait that judgment in the middle of 
the firmament. 4. That there is no place 
of purgatory, or of hell. f>. That the 
Romish Church lms not obtained the 
primacy over o$*cr Churches. 6. They 
detest Pope Lc<j> and the Council of 
Chalccdon. 7i,fiiey do not observe 
the Dominical festivals, according to 
the order observed by the Romish 
Church, especially the nativity of our 
hord. 8. They do not observe tho 
t'lsts according to the ecclesiastical 
canons. 9. They have not all the 
s ' Yon sacraments of the Church, omit- 
tiiig confirmation and extreme unc- 
tion, and being ignorant of the es- 
sence of the other sacraments. 10. 
They do not pour water into the cup, 
^hen they celebrate the divine sacri- 
fice of the mass. Il . They assert that 
e Eucharist is not to be dispensed 
0 the people, unless under both 
mds ; and therefbre they distribute 
te body of Christ first tinged with 
ns sac ? e(i Mood in the onp. 12. Th#L 


celebrate it in cups made of wood or 
clay. 1 3. Any priest may absolve the 
penitent from any sin, without any 
reservation, even without any case of 
necessity. 14. They are subject to 
two patriarchs, each of w hom claims 
the patriarchy of the whole of Ar- 
menia to himself. 15. The parochials 
and bishops are constituted by here- 
ditary right, through the violence of 
^iioir kindred. Id. They buy and sell 
the sacraments of the Church for a 
price. 1 7. They make a divorce with- 
out a cause hot w ecu man and wife for 
the sake of money, contrary to the 
command of the gospels and the sa- 
cred canons. 18. They do not concoct 
(eonfieiunt) the oil of chrism, and of 
the sick. 19. The> give the holy com- 
munion to children before the use of 
reason.” — Coneil. Ecclcs. Armen, cum 
Rom., vol. i. p. 51 5. Some of these 
charges again >t the Armenians are 
without foundation: and for some of 
the grounds of their differing from 
Rome they have a scriptural warrant. 

1 See a prayer by Petrus, IV art abed 
of Titlis, in Dr. Wolff's Journal, vol. 
ii. p. 857 ; also in Lectures on Foreign 
Churches, vol. i. p. 97. 

A prayer of Nerses Clajensis ol the 
twelfth century is a great- favourite 
with the Armenians. An edition of 
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countries of their dispersion, exorcise a great influence over 
the Muhammadans, and Jews, and heathen, among whom 
they dwell, and exercise their calling as merchants, bankers, 
shopkeepers, and agents ; and the revival of evangelical re- 
ligion among them would lxavo a powerful influence in the 
conversion of the Eastern nations to the faith of Jesus. This 
opinion is quite in accordance with that of the great Fabri- 
cius, 1 and of every friend of the propagation of our holy faith 
who has particularly considered their circumstances. “ Next 
to the Jews,” says Dr. Claudius Buchanan, “ the Armenians 
will form the most generally useful body of Christian mis- 
sionaries. They arc to be found in every principal city of 
Asia ; they arc the general merchants of the East, and arc 
in a state of constant motion from Canton to Constantinople. 
Their general character is that of wealthy, industrious, and 
enterprising people.” 2 The Rev. Henry Martyn, Dr. Wolf!' 


it was some time ago printed at the 
monastery of St. Lazarus at Venice 
in twenty-four languages, embracing 
even the Chinese. It contains many 
supplications, strictly evangelical, 
addressed to the Father, and Son, and 
presented in the name of the Saviour, 
whose »ole mc</iat(jrxtii p, however, it 
does not recognise, as it contains a 
direct reference in the conclusion to 
“ the intercession of the holy mother 
of God, and John the Baptist, and the 
lirst martyr St. Stephen, and St. (ire- 
gory our illuminator, and the holy 
Apostles, Doctors, Martyrs, Patri- 
archs, Hermits, Virgins, and all thy 
saints in heaven and earth.” 

1 “ Armen ii longelatcque per Asiam 
commerciorum causa comiueant, qui 
possent Religionis Christian® propa- 
gfttionem promovere egregic, si illius 
succe*sus toque quatn ex mcrcatura 
lucrum cordi illis esset.”-— Lux Evan- 
gelii, p. C5J . (1781.) Before this time 


we find the traveller (Jutovicus. tlfts 
writing of the Armenians Ar- 
metiii per omnein fere Orientem latis- 
sime sparsi, Syria*, titriusquc Arme- 
nia*, Mesopotamia*, Porsidis, Cara- 
nuuiiio, necnon /Egypti uvbes passim 
inhabitant. Homines sunt acerrimo 
itigenio pnediti, mercatimc in primis 
dediti, at < pie omnium art 1 ' urn meclia- 
nicarum peritissimi, ca A teris<[ue in 
rebus vcl maximo industrii, erga 
exteros supra mod urn ^iinifiiu, et 
benigiii; sed ct Muhomn|etcis omni- 
bus grati, acceptiores saltern cicteris 
Orientis Christicolis : ^unmobrem 
phirimis apud barbaros gaudent im- 
munitatibuH, et privilegiis. Grmcis 
vero in primis in fens i, maxima janj- 
dudiuu inter utraraque gen tern yi* 
gonte odio, Latin is autem studiosio- 
res, quod liog par iter a Gratis odio 
haberi noverint.” — Itiuer, llieros. r- 
20(5. Antwerp. 1639. 
a Christian Researches, p. 21- 
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and other missionary travellers, have spoken strongly of the 
great hopefulness of their circumstances, compared with those 
of some of the other Eastern Churches. 

Though little has hitherto been done for the revival of 
evangelical religion among the Armenians, they have. not 
altogether been neglected. Nor has their own agency been 
overlooked in the great work of the enlightenment of the 
eastern world. The friends of Bible and Missionary Socie- 
ties are familiar with the name of Mr. Johannes Lassar, a 
member of their community, and a native of China, under 
whose guidance Dr. Marshman engaged in the study of the 
Chinese, and with whose assistance he rendered the Scrip- 
tures into that difficult language. Mr. Arratun, a man of 
piety and devotedness, is a most useful agent of the Baptist 
Mission at Calcutta. Mr. Johannes Avdall, of the same 
place, is distinguished for his learning, and zealous for the 
diffusion of knowledge throughout his nation. He is ac- 
quainted with many eastern languages, and the whole range 
of Armenian, authorship. He re the author of a translation 
into English of Father Chamieh’s History of Armenia, and 
of several minor pieces. Mesrop of J i'll fall, when in India, 
translated Bishop Heber’s Palestine into his native tongue. 
The late Mr. Aganur found a place among the literati of 
Bombay, and his two sons occupy a most respectable posi- 
tion in that city. To one of them, Mr. Avictt, who has 
taken a. great interest in my discussions with the Parsis, I 
have been indebted for a translation of that part of the 
work of Esnik, an Armenian writer of the fifth century, 
which refers to the tenets of the ancient Zoroastrians . 1 
During my %wn residence in Bombay, five Armenians, who 
had been attending for some time the ministrations of the 
Scottish mission there, were brought under serous impres- 
sions ; and deeply alive to the errors of the Armenian 
‘ Append!* to « The Pdrsf Religion, as contained in the Zandavasttf," etc. 
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Church, and afjraid lost continuing with it they should par- 
ticipate in its sins, they voluntarily asked from us, and re- 
ceived, admission into the Presbyterian Church, being de- 
sirous, as they said, to avail themselves of its services, at 
least till an effectual reform should appear among their coun- 
trymen. Several Armenian youths have been educated in 
our Institution ; and one of them, a young man of promising 
piety, returned to Jiilfali, near Isfahan, his native place, on 
my leaving India. 

The first Protestant Mission which seriously directed its 
attention to the spiritual amelioration of the Armenians, was 
that of the Basle Evangelical Society, established in the 
Russian province of Georgia in the year 1824. The mission- 
aries, though, in the first instance, they had principally in 
view the conversion of the Muhammadans, did much for the 
Armenians, — hv founding schools among them ; by translat- 
ing the New Testament into their vernacular language, find 
publishing an edition of it, consisting of 1000 copiesjby 
the circulation of several thousand tracts and school books; 
and by conversation and preaching as they could find op- 
portunity. Of their proceedings, an interesting, affecting, 
and instructive retrospect was kindly drawn up at my re- 
quest by my excellent friend the Rev. Mr. Pfandciy— one of 
their number now in India, — an extract from wlijeh may 
be here given : — J 

“The population of these provinces consists of Muhammadans and 
Armenians ; the Muhammadans, who speak a dialect of the Turkish Ian- t 
guage, form about two-third \ and the Armenians one-third, of the whole 

population As soon as the Missionaries got acquainted with 

the moral state of the Armenians, and found them, in tjje towns as well 
as in villages, sunk deeply into such a state of ignorance, that they had 
lost sight altogether of the grand and practical doctrines of the Gospel, 
and believed Christianity to consist merely in a few external rites, as 
fasting, making the cross, praying to the saints, and giving homage to 
their pictures, &c., they could no longer resist the impression, that i 
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was their duty to attempt an amelioration of their deplorable state, by 
providing them with the means of getting better acquainted with the 
glorious and saving doctrines of the Gospel, as well as with their prac- 
tical bearings. In this view, they were confirmed by the Armenians 
themselves, many of whom, including several of the clergy, entreated 
them not to overlook them altogether, but as Christian brethren to 
sympathize with their low religious state, and great lack of Christian 
knowledge, into which they had sunk by the oppression they suffered for 
several centuries from the Muhammadans, their former masters 

“ Though the prejudice was at first very great against books in the 
vulgar tongue, yet it was soon overcome, and the people felt happily 

surprised to find that they could understand what they read The 

New Testament was eagerly sought for, and bought in most instances, 
and the tracts were, where bigotted and ignorant priests did not oppose, 
gladly received. Besides this, a number of schools in several towns and 
villages were established, and some young Armenians educated for 
schoolmasters. 

“ The intercourse they had with them, when travelling among the 
Muhammadans preaching the Gospel, has been in several instances the 
means of bringing their Armenian brethren to Christ Others be- 

came interested about the truth by reading the tracts and the New Testa- 
ment printed and distributed, by the Missionaries, or by the instruction 
they had received in their schools, in short, the attention of a great 
body of the Armenians of Georgia has been by these means turned to 
the Gospel ; a concern about religion and a spirit of inquiry, quite un- 
known before, has been raised up, and religion has become again a sub- 
ject of common conversa tion — whereas in former times religious conver- 
sation was believed to belong only to the learned and priests. Many 
begin now to sec that their Church, as well as they themselves, in their 
life and practice, have gone far astray from the Gospel. In one town of 
Georgia, called Schamochy or Shamaehv, a body of from twenty to fifty 
Armenians, have for several years met together on the Lord's- day for 
reading the Gospel and prayer 

u It was never the object of the Missionaries to create dissensions and 
separations in the Armenian Church, nor to bring her members over to 
the Lutheran, b^t merely to bring, through the blessing from on high, a 
ftew life into the dead body of the Armenian Church, and consequently 
they actually dissuaded the converted Armenians from leaving their 
Church, telling them, that according to their opinion, hey should re- 

^ain in hor, as lorij| as they were not expelled Yet the Patriarch, 

joined by the members of the 3||iodj which is the highest ecclesiastical 
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body in the Armenian Church, continued to use all possible means to set 
the minds of those persons of influence against the Missionaries, and to 
create suspicions of the sincerity of their object, and the usefulness of 
their labours. For some time their endeavours were in vain, as the 
Minister of the Interior at Petersburgh, under whose protection and 
inspection the Missionaries stood, felt convinced of their sincerity, and 
was in favour of their labours ; but when the Armenian clergy found 
the views of the present Governor-General of Georgia unfavourable to 
Protestant missionary labour, they easily succeeded in inducing him to 
use all his influence, that their labours might be stopped altogether. . . . 
Consequently, an order was passed, and brought before the Emperor, 
and signed by him and sent to the Missionaries, September 1835, which 
prohibited them from every kind of missionary labour. It appeared 
from this order, that it was not so much on account of the accusation!? 
of the Patriarch of the Armenians, the falsehood of which must have 
been well known to government, that their labours were prohibited, but 
more because the Russian clergy declared, or were induced to declare, 
that they wished to send their own Missionaries to Georgia, and that 
therefore, there would be no need any longer for foreign ones ; and 
secondly, that the government suspected, that as foreigners, the Mis- 
sionaries might spread political principles opposed to those held by 
themselves 

“ Although the Missionaries have now left their friends and brethren 
among the Armenians of Georgia to themselves, yet they feel assured* 

that the Lord will carry on the work he has begun amongst them 

That the Lord is in our days preparing the Armenian Church, which he, 
for wise purposes, has kept for so many centuries in the midst of the 
Muhammadan nations, for a better religious state, this observation can- 
not escape any one, who is acquainted with the present state of the 
Armenians.” 1 

Before the breaking up of the German mission in. Georgia, 
that province, as well as the others under Russia and Tur- 
key, in which the Armenians reside, was visited by tlie Rev. 
Messrs. Smith and Dwight, who prosecuted their exertions 
among them with great judgment in behalf ofyhc American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Permanent 
missionary stations have been formed, in consequence of 

1 See the whole of Mr. Pfauder’s Retrospect, in Lectures on Foreign Churches, 
vnl. i. pp. 102-107. 
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their inquiries, by the body tliey represented, at Trebizond 
and Erzerum, in the Turkish dominions, where the good 
work of evangelical reformation is proceeding in a very en- 
couraging manner. The American missions in Syria, Asia 
Minor, and Constantinople, as tliey bear upon the Arme- 
nians, I now briefly notice in connexion with my journey 
from India to this country. 

When at Cairo, I visited the Armenian bishop, with Mr. 
Walne, the English Consul ; and was received with great 
kindness. He informed me that the Armenians in Egypt, 
to the exclusion of those who have become Papists, amount 
only to about 600 souls. lie represented them as generally 
educated men, holding respectable situations, and dwelt 
much on the virtues of their head, Boghos Yusep, the late 
prime minister and faithful servant of Muhammad Alt. The 
bishop appeared a lively and cheerful person, and a profes- 
sed foe of bigotry. “ The differences among Christians,” he 
remarked, “ would be much lessened, if the Bible were view- 
ed as the supreme authority.” When he was showing us his 
church, and directing attention to its pictures and other 
pieces of furniture, and when I remarked that we had nei- 
ther images nor altars in Scotland, and that we administered 
the Lord’s Supper seated in a social form around a table, he 
added, “So did Christ and his apostles.” 1 He lamented 
his ignorance of the original languages of Scripture. I pre- 
sented him with a copy of the New Testament in the modern 
Armenian language, and with a couple of tracts, printed at 
Calcutta. The language of the former, he commended for 
its intelligibility. He showed us his library, containing a 
few scores of flumes, and told us that he regularly received 
the Armenian Newspaper, entitled “ The Da\vn of Ararat,” 

The Armen; nn Church at Cairo is illumination of tli Holy Spirit, — a 

small, but fiOcdup in a tasteftil mau- sigu which I have heard objected to 

I’® 1 ’" A candle is always kept burn- by some Armenians tln-inselves. 
ln g near the altar, as a symbol of the 
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published at Smyrna. In reply to our inquiries about the 
history of the Armenians in Egypt, he stated that, about 
700 years ago, no fewer than 20,000 were introduced into 
the country as slaves, and that about a century later they 
were joined by considerable numbers of their countrymen. 
The descendants of these persons were gradually amalga- 
mated with the Copts and Muslims. From the assumption 
of power by Muhammad All, the present Armenians date 
their immigration. A few of them, in the first instance, 
came as travelling merchants ; and about twenty-five years 
ago they began to be joined by members of their families. 
At one time they were niore numerous than they are at pre- 
sent, reckoning themselves about 2000. They have two 
churches in Cairo, one at Marminah near Old Cairo, ami 
one at Alexandria. The bishop introduced me to some of 
his clerical friends ; and he waited upon me at my lodgings, 
bringing with him a letter which he wished me to carry to 
one of his young relatives at Constantinople, whom he asked 
me to take to Scotland for the completion of his education. 
Besides making his acquaintance, I had the pleasure of 
meeting with Ilckykian Bey, the most proficient of all the 
Egyptians sent by Muhammad Alt to Europe for their edu- 
cation. His shrewd master has marked his sense of his 
attainments by raising him to the rank of a noble, |&hich he 
well deserves. g 

The Armenians resident at Jerusalem, exclude of the 
ecclesiastics, we found to be few in number. Having been 
recommended to the patriarch by the bishop of Cairo, we 
visited that dignitary at the Armenian coiiyent, the richest 
and greatest establishment of the kind ilf' therholy city,— -a 
striking memorial of the devotion of the Armenians to Jeru- 
salem, their liberality of contribution, and their influence 
with the Muhammadan government, in the acquisition of 
property and privileges. The patriarch received us with 
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great kindness ; but our conversation with him was limited, 
owing to the circuitous manner in which it was conducted. 
Arabic not being understood by his interpreter, we had to 
get our questions translated into Turkish, and from Turkish 
into Armenian, and vice versa, before we could get an answer 
to our inquiries. Ho declared his friendliness to missionary 
efforts for the conversion of the Jews. His secretary showed 
us all his buildings ; and when he pointed out the hall in 
which the monks take their meals, he directed our attention 
to a large liturgical volume from which passages are usually 
read when they are engaged in eating. We were sorry to 
observe the Armenian pilgrims in the gorgeous church of 
St. James, and especially the women, doing reverence, by 
kissing, to all its distinct apartments and accessible objects, 
and prostrating themselves before its altars and pictures. 
The appearance of the church is much calculated to make a 
s^ong impression upon their senses. Its walls are covered 
with cloth of rich embroidery; and its pulpits, altars, and 
other fixtures, are set with tortoise-shell and mother-of-pearl. 
The Armenians have a small nunnery in its neighbourhood, 
called Ez-ZeitCml, and another convent outside the city. 1 
They have a chapel, or oratory, too, in the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. They publicly participate with the Greeks 
in the fraud of the holy fire. Tlieir priests allege that they 
view the fire as not miraculous, but emblematical of the de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit. They do not, however, undeceive 
fneir people as to the actual nature of the transaction. For 
a few years, indeed, they stood aloof from it ; but, owing to 
the clamour of the people, they scrupled not again to give 
it their direct countenance. The late Iiev. Levi Parsons, 
the first Protestant missionary who entered Jerusalem, (on 
the 17th Jaiiuary 1821,) with a view to permanent resi- 
dence, was cordially received by the Armenians; and the 

1 See vol. i. p. 420. 
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missionaries to this day acknowledge the comparative kind 
ness of the sons of Haik to whom they have access. 

During our first journey from Jerusalem to Beirut I was 
accompanied by several Armenians from Diarbekr, from 
whom we learned that their countrymen are very generally 
in a state of ignorance. At Damascus, we found the number 
of resident Armenians to be 190. The total number under 
the whole of that large pashalik is under 3000. 

The American Mission at Beirut, established in the year 
1823, had its first-fruits, as far as the assumption of an 
evangelical profession is concerned, among the Armenians. 
An Armenian archbishop, and a bishop, and a priest, ap- 
peared to profit much by the instructions of Mr. Goodell, 
while prosecuting his study of the Armeno-Turkish at Sidon. 
I am uncertain of the degree of satisfaction which they con- 
tinued to give to the mission. 

The Armenians at Smyrna have been frequently brought 
to notice by European travellers, who have given veiy con- 
tradictory accounts of the stpte of their community. Letters 
which I had brought with me from India gave me ready 
access to them ; and I was pleased to find their circumstances 
highly encouraging, as far as the progress of education and 
social improvement, if not of religious inquiry, arc concern- 
ed. Their numbers amount to about 4500 souls ; and ample 
provision seems to bo made for their general instruction. 
In the Mesrobian School, — in which the Armenian, ancient 
and modern Greek, Turkish, Italian, French, and English 
languages, as well as Arithmetic, Geography, and Mathe- 
matics, are taught, — there are 300 boys prosecuting their 
studies. The Sarkisian female school, — in wjiich the Ar- 
menian and French languages and the different kinds of 
female work are taught, — is attended by about 200 guls. 
An extensive hospital has been founded for the sick of the 
community. An educational society has been formed for 
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the diffusion of a simple, moral, and economical education, 
in the different villages of Asia Minor iq. which Armenians 
reside. Two presses are constantly employed. At one of 
these a weekly newspaper, entitled “ The Dawn of Ararat,” 
is published. This periodical, which is read in various coun- 
tries of the world* is edited by Mr. Lucas Balthazar, a de- 
voted philanthropist, and a true friend of his kindred 
according to the flesh. The American Mission, through its 
press, too, is multiplying excellent Christian works, to the 
fullest extent of its means, for distribution in various parts 
of the Turkish empire ; and the Rev. Mr. Adger, and the 
Rev. Mr. Riggs, zealous and able agents, are devoted to the 
work of the Lord among the Armenians. Mr. Lewis, the 
excellent English chaplain, also embraces opportunities of 
doing them good. 

The American Mission at Constantinople, which was 
founded in 1831 by Mr. Goodell, on liis retirement from 
Syria, has from its commencement proved a great blessing 
to the numerous and influential Armenians of that great 
city. It has been the means, by the schools which it has 
instituted, the books which it has prepared and distributed, 
and the oral announcement of the Gospel in public and 
private, of exciting much serious inquiry, and producing 
salutary religious impressions among not a few Armenians. 

“ You have been amongst us,” says the Rev. II. G. 0. Dwight, in a 
letter which I have received from him since my return to Britain, “ and 
have had some opportunity of judging from personal observation, of the 
extent and importance of the work of reform that is going on in the 
Armenian Church. That this work is the effect of the special opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, we have, what appears to us, the most satis- 
factory evidence. One circumstance in regard to it, is full of interest 
and promise, and that is, that, not only at the metropolis, but through- 
out the interior of^the country also, wherever Armenians are found, there 
u . a l so four d a preparation of mind to renounce old errors, and to re- 
ceive the truth ip its simplicity and power. This is evidenced by the 
fact, that wherever missionaries have gone preaching the Gospel, they 
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have found among the Armenians an open ear, and in every place where 
continued efforts have been made, souls have been converted unto God ; 
and even in many places where no missionary’s voice had been heard, 
by means of the printed word, souls have been awakened, and some, 
we have every reason to believe, truly converted. I could relate many 
instances in which individuals, far in the interior of the country, have 
had their minds opened through means of a tract or book from our press 
that fell into their hands ; and in some of these cases the awakening 
has extended from one to another, until »a large number have been en- 
lightened. In Nieomcdia, for example, a tract (the Dairyman's Daugh- 
ter) and the New Testament were left by a passing missionary in the 
hands of an Armenian. A priest got hold of the books, and was led by 
the perusal of them to the conclusion that he never had known what 
true religion is. He began to open his mind to a brother priest in the 
same church ; and they soon became thoroughly convinced of the truth 
of evangelical religion, and wc hope truly regenerated by the Spirit of 
God. As a natural consequence, they laboured for the salvation of the 
people of their charge, and now there arc a number of praying souls in 
Nicomedia, and they sometimes meet for prayer, amidst scoffs and 
threats, to the number of sixty or seventy souls. A similar work Las 
been carried on at Adabazar by very similar means. Indeed, where- 
ever our books have gone we have reason to believe that some souls 
have been awakened. All this * shows to us that the set time of the 
Lord to favour the Armenian people has come. Similar labours have 
been performed among the Greeks, for a much longer period of time; 
but hitherto without any such result. We seem to be called upop by 
the special providence of God towards the Armenians, to arise and pos- 
sess the whole land ; and yet, with all these encouraging prospects, we 
find ourselves greatly straitened for want of the requisite means for 
prosecuting the work. We are particularly embarrassed in the printing 
department ; and it is with the hope that you may be able to induce 
some of the good people of Scotland to come forward and aid us in this 
time of our pressing need, that I proceed to lay before you a few state- 
ments in reference to this portion of our labours here .” 1 

1 “ Wc have already published be- in Armeno-Turkish, and the NcwTes- 
tween thirty and forty different books taraent and Book oiJPsalms in modern 

and tracts in the Armenian and Ar- Armenian; and the whole Old Testa- 

meno-Turkish languages; all of which, ment is now in the process of trans- 

with the exception of three or four lation into the Armenian language, 

school-bocks, are decidedly religious Twelve of our books are now out o 

?inrl evangelical works. Among these print. Besidjfl the Old Testa men 

are the whole Old andNcw Testaments already alluded to, the follows 
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You will be glad, says the Rev. II. A. Homes, “ of a word or two 
about the Armenians,. The work is making gradual progress, and in a 
manner that we can definitely see it. We hear of new cases of awaken- 
ing in different parts of the city, even if a long time passes before we 
can see the individuals themselves. There has been a new and interest- 
ing development in the interest taken by the female portion of this 
community, from whom, owing to the Asiatic prejudices of society, we 
have been much separated . 1 In two or three cases, numbers have come 
on purpose to hear the Gospel preached, and arrangements have been 
made, at their own request, tb have regular preaching to them in two 
different places, and this in addition to the places already established 


for preaching to men. Our school 2 

works are in a state of preparation 
for the press, or are actually prepar- 
ed, and yet we have no means of 
printing them.. 1. An Abridgment of 
D‘Aubign6’s History of the Reforma- 
- tion. 2. A Hook of Prayer. 3. A 
Reference Testament. 4. An original 
Essay on the Character and Office of 
the Holy Spirit. 5. A Text of Scrip- 
ture and Meditation for every day in 
the year. (3. Way land’s Moral Science. 

7. Two or three Sermons. 8. Gallau- 
det on Natural Theology. 9. Abbot’s 
Young Christian. 10. A volume of 
short Narrative Tracts. 1 1. On Read- 
ing the Sacred Scriptures. 12. Lives 
of the Prophets. The first seven of 
these are in the modern Armenian 
language, and the last five in the Ar- 
meno-Turkish. 1 may also state, that 
we published for four years a monthly 
magazine in Armenian, which proved 
to be very useful. * * * I would 
state, in closing this communication, 
that the number of Armenian and 
Armeno-Turkish books distributed 
last year from Constantinople alone, 
wasnearly 12, Oqp copies; and it must 
0 re membered that there are also 
four other missionary stations of our 
oard in Turkey, from which our 
hooks are also distributed. Many of 
these books are sold, and in fhet the 
comparative amount of gratuitous 


is filled up with pious young men, 

distribution is becoming less every 
year.” The works here referred to 
arc printed at the press of the Mis- 
sion at Smyrna. When I was at 
Constantinople, I promised to endea- 
vour to procure in this country the 
means of printing an edition in the 
Armenian language of the Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism with the proofs, 
and of the pamphlet on the Culture 
of the Mind of the late eminent physi- 
cian and universal philanthropist, Dr. 
Abercrombie. Both of them have been 
lately published, the latter at the sole 
expense of the author of the English 
original, who took the greatest in- 
terest in the work of the Christian 
enlightenment of the Armenians, as 
soon as it was brought to his notice. 
It were well that British Christians 
liberally assisted the American mis- 
sionaries in their operations with the 
press. 

1 In the churches of the Armenians, 
as in the Jewish Synagogues, the 
females arc uniformly kept apart from 
the males, being generally crowded 
into a small receding gallery, or or- 
chestra, separated by lattice-work 
from the body of the building. 

3 The boarding-school at Rebok, 
under the assiduous superintendence 
of the Rev. Mr. Hamlin. The relative 
of the Armenian Bishop of Cairo, 
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who will, we hope, hereafter be a blessing to their nation. An evan- 
gelical priest was lately cast into prison by the patriarch, on the charge 
of having preached infidelity in the interior, arid was called upon to 
sign a paper retracting all his errors. He declared that he aimed to 
preach nothing but the truth as it is in Jesus, and that they might cut 
off his head, as the Musalmans had lately cut off the head of an Arme- 
nian, but that it would be useless to ask him to sign a paper no more 
to preach what he believed to be true. We praise Qod that he was 
enabled to witness a good testimony, and as the reward thereof so soon 
to receive his liberty. We know of a dozhn towns in Asia Minor where 
are to be found pious Armenians ; and in many of these places they 
meet for the study of the Scriptures, which they take as their only rule 
of faith and practice. This is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in 
our eyes.” 

The progress of evangelical truth and Christian fooling 
among the Armenians of Constantinople, above alluded to, 
has of late continued to increase with much rapidity, and 
in the face of great opposition from the Armenian patriarch 
and the priesthood under him. On the 1st of July 1846, a 
considerable number of the converts were regularly organized 
into an Evangelical Church. Writing about this important 
event, Mr. Dwight says — 

“ While for years past they have separated themselves from every 
idolatrous ceremony of the Church, and have declined conforming to 
those practices which an enlightened conscience forbids, they have riot 
wished to make a breach in their nation ; but, on the contrary, have 
earnestly desired that the body might be preserved entire, and all to- 
gether be restored to the enlightened faith of the Gospel. The present 
patriarch, however, has shown the most resolute determination that this 
should not be the case. In January last, he uttered against all the 
evangelical Christians in his community a threatening bull of excom- 
munication, heaping upon them the most woful curses that ever one 
mortal cast upon another. For six months past these curses have been 
regularly repeated, from Sabbath to Sabbath, so that the houso of God 
has become emphatically a house of cursing. During this long interval, 
also, the patriarch has done all that the foreign ambassadors and the 
Turkish government would allow him to do, to vex these innocent vic- 
tims of his wrath by bodily inflictions ; and up to this day, through his 
whom lie v ished me to take to this where every attention is paid to his 
country, is attending this school, improvement. 
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influence, bread and water are withheld from several of them by the 
regular dealers in thpse articles. 

« To crown all, and as if to show that there is absolutely no quarter 
to be given to these men, except on the impossible condition that they 
subscribe to the new and idolatrous creed of the patriarch, but that 
they are to lie perpetually under the ban of excommunication and 
anathema, he issued a general order which was read in all the churches, 
June 21st, being the regular feast day for the Armenian Church, appoint- 
ing that, on that same day of each year, a standing curse shall be pro- 
nounced against all the new sectaries, as he calls the Protestant Armenians. 

“ Nothing, therefore, remained, but for them to seek direction from 
God, in organizing themselves into a separate Church, in which they 
might secure to themselves and their children the pure preaching of the 
Word, and all the other privileges and ordinances which Christ has 
vouchsafed unto his people. This they have accordingly done 

“ But I must give you a more particular account of the method by 
which this Church has been organized. On Tuesday last, July 1st, all 
who were invited assembled in the chapel in my house. Besides our 
own Missionaries, the Rev. Messrs. Allan and Konigh, of the Free 
Church of Scotland, were present. After the reading of the Scriptures 
and prayer, the plan of organization, confession of faith, covenant, and 
rules of discipline, were read with particular explanations of each part, 
as the subject required. Those present were then called upon to rise 
and give their assent to the confession of faith and covenant, if ap- 
proved. All rose, and the articles were again read, at the end of which 
all audibly and solemnly responded, ‘ We do thus believe.’ In like 
manner they also audibly assented to the covenant ; when we all rose, 
and in our own behalf, and in behalf of all evangelical Protestant 
Churches, expressed our public acknowledgment of them as a trite Church 
of Jesus Christ Their names were then recorded, amounting to forty 
in all, three of whom were females. This number will probably be 
doubled within a short space of time.” 1 

The general principles of evangelical religion are recog- 
nised in the •“ Confession of Faith” of this newly organized 
Church. The system of church government adopted is form- 
ed partly or? the Congregational and partly on the Presby- 
terian model. Churclies on similar principles have been 
formed at Nieomedia, with fourteen members ; at Ada- 
bazar, with fourteen members ; and at Trebizond, with 
1 American Missionary Herald, Sept. 18*16, pp. 319, 320. 
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nine members. It is hoped that the number of communi- 
cants at these places, as well as Constantinople, will be 
speedily increased. 


3. THE SYRIAN CIIUROn. 


The great body of the members of this Church is now 
found in Mesopotamia, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Mosul and Mardm, where their highest ecclesiastical func- 
tionary, the “ patriarch of Antioch,” as he is denominated, 
at present resides. 1 In this part of the world, their popu- 
lation probably amounts to about 150,000 souls. In the 
pashalik of Aleppo, and chiefly in that city and in Antioch, 


they number probably about 2000. In Damascus they have 
only a few families. There are very few, if any, of them to 
be found in Lebanon ; and in the southern parts of the Holy 
Land, including Jerusalem, where they have a bishop and a 
monastic establishment, they probably do not exceed a hun- 
dred or two. 2 In the provinces of Malabar and Travankur 
in India, their numbers, by- the persecutions and frauds of 
the Roman Catholics, have been considerably reduced. Those 
who remain independent of Rome, in a letter to, their 
brethren of Mesopotamia, stated their numbers a few^years 
ago at 11,972 families, having forty-five churches andiia half. 
In the government census of Travankur of 1836, they are 
given at 118,382 souls, the Romo-Syrians being, in ipdition 
to this number, 56,181 souls. The Syrian and Nptorian 


1 The patriarchs profess to trace 
their ecclesiastical descent from Peter 
the Apostle, “ patriarch of Antioch.” 
Besides their own name, they now 
take that of Ignatius, from that of the 
“ third patriarch of Antioch.” 

2 Robinson and Smith (Biblical Re- 
searches, vol. iii. p. 461) say, “ The 
number ot the Jacobites (Syrians) in 
Syria is very small. A few families in 


Damascus and in Ncbk, tM village of 
Sudud, and a part of the village of 
Kuryetein, a small community in 
Hums, with a fow scattered indivi- 
duals in two or three neighbouring 
villages, a similar community in 1 a - 
mah, and probably a smaller one in 
Aleppo, constitute nearly or quite t e 
amount of the sect.” 
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communities in India have now for many years been united. 
The time of the merging of the former into the latter is 
not exactly known. 

The Syrian Christians call themselves Jacobites. When 
interrogated as to the reason of their appropriation of this 
denomination, they generally allege that they are the de- 
scendants of Jacob or Israel ; that they are the descend- 
ants of the earliest converts of the apostle James; and 
that they are the adherents of the monk Bardai, 1 Jacob 
Baradaous or Baradat, who died bishop of Orfa (Edessa) in 
Mesopotamia in the year 558, and who, during his active 
career, was so successful in reuniting the monopliysite sects 
throughout the whole of the East. 

The Syrian Christians - use the Syriac language in their 
Church services, even though with most of them it has be- 
come obsolete. They communicate very little instruction, 
and offer up almost no prayers, through the medium of 
Arabic, or any other language that may be vernacular to 
them in the parts of the wo rid* in which they sojourn. 

The ^fhiirch. authorities to which they look may be ascer- 
tained from the following passage which occurs in their 
liturgy for the mass : — 

“ Wc openly acknowledge the three holy, pure, and Catholic Councils 
of Nice, Constantinople, and Ephesus, in which were our fathers, holy, 
oxalted, and God-fearing Mai pans. We remember holy James, the head 
of the Metrans, 2 and the first in Jerusalem, an apostle and martyr : Ig- 
natius, Clemens, Dionysius, 3 * * * * Athanasius, Julius, Basil, Gregory, Dios- 
corus, Timothy, Philoxenus, Antonius, Evauius, and particularly our 
father Cyril, who was a lofty and true wall, and the professor who openly 

1 This is the Arabic form of the 8 Metran literally means metropo- 

jnmm. In Sy*iac, it is Fasselita. litan. Among the Eastern Churches, 

Bardai appcllafus est quod ei a- however, it is used as synonymous 

wietus erat, e segminibus Albaradai with bishop. 

seu dorsualimn quae jumentis in- 8 Dionysius the Great, bishop of 

stemi solent,, consutis.’-Eutych. torn. Alexandria in the third century. 

“• f; 147 > >n denaudot. Liturg. ©tfefe' 

collect, tom. ii. p. 842. 
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acknowledged the manhood of the Son of God. We remember our Pa- 
triarch Severus, 1 the crown of the Syrians, a skilful orator, a pillar and 
doctor of all the holy churches of God, and our holy father St. James 
(Jacob Baradoeus), the precursor of the true faith : holy Ephraim our 
master, St. James, 2 St. Barsumas, the head of. the mourners, St. Simeon 
the Stylite, the chosen St. Abeia, and those who, either before or after 
them, left, handed down, or taught us a right and pure faith. May 
their prayers be our wall. Lord have mercy upon us !” 3 

This passage, it is to be observed, makes no mention of 
Eutyclies, who is alleged to have maintained that “ the 
divine nature of Christ had absorbed the human, and that 
consequently in him there was but one nature, viz. the di- 
vine )” while it mentions with reverence some of the prin- 
cipal supporters of the allied sect of monopliysites, who taught 
that “ the divine and human nature of Christ were so united 


as to form only one nature, yet without any change, confu- 
sion, or mixture of the two natures.” The name of Barsumas 
the famous Nestorian, too, finds in it a place. Before its 
impregnation with monophysitism, the Syrian Church was 
doubtless much under the influence of the followers of $re 
ill-used and much misrepresented Nestorius, as well as $ti- 
tended by them, in the exercise of their commendable Mis- 
sionary zeal, to India and other distant countries. : ■55’lic 
ministers of the Syrian Church whom I have met in the 
East have generally expressed themselves, when endeavour- 
ing to explain tlicir views, in a manner not very incopistent 
^ with orthodoxy. The union of the natures of ChrSl is so 
complete, they have said, that there is unity in thesenratures.., 
The Godhead and manhood of Christ, however, being un-* 


1 Of Antioch. 

* Of Nisibis ? The Syrians have so 
many persons of this name, that it is 
difficult to identity the person here 
referred to. 

* MB. translation of the Syrian 
Mass-book in the possession of the 
Rev. J. C. Thompson of Quilon. This 
document, translated, 1 believe, di- 


rectly from the Syriac, I find to be 
fUller than the Ordo Communis 
turgicie secundum ritufti tSyronm Jaw?, 
bitar um, in the Liturgiaruin Oriental, 
limn Collectio of Renaudot. lbi^; 
author, however, gives in a note (tow*/ 
ii. p. 103) a longer list of Syria^; 
doctors than that set forth in tllS 
commemoration. 
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changed, there is still duality. To our explanation, — the 
unity is that of oneness of person, while the two natures are 
still distinct, — they generally, in the end, have not objected. 
Except perhaps in the case of Eutychos, with whom the 
Syrians indignantly disclaim all connexion, the Christian 
Church, in the fifth century, was divided by little more than 
a logomachy respecting the nature of Christ. 

The liturgical works of the Syrian Church contain a con- 
siderable amount of evangelical doctrine and supplication, 
addressed directly to the Saviour. They are not free, how- 
ever, from dangerous errors. We can see in them most of 
the falsities which we have noticed in connexion with the 
Armenian Church, — such as the worship of the saints, par- 
ticulary “ Holy Mary, the Mother of God,” and John the 
Baptist, the constant intercessors with the Saviour in behalf 
of those who call upon their names, and make odoriferous 
incense ascend to their delectification, and the first of whom 
is addressed in the most blasphemous language ; the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration the real presence of the 
body and blood of Christ in the Lord’s Supper, and the pre- 
senting of them as a sacrifice to God, both for the dead and 
living professing the true faith ; 1 2 prayers that the dead may 


1 In the second book of the Codex 
Litnrgicus Ecclesise Universse of Jo- 
seph Aloysius Assemanus, there are 
given three forms of baptism accord- 
ing to the ritual of the Syrians. In 
each of these the literal descent, of the 
Holy Spirit into the waters of bap- 
tism is invoked ; and the Holy Spirit 
is represented as regenerating the 
soul by the wat^s of baptism. Ac- 
cording to these forms, the face of 

m 16 to i )e turned toward the 

hast in the bapistry, and n triple affu- 
sion of water to be made with the 
•eft hand ot the priest ac, the prohfln- 
aation of the name of each c| the 


persons of the Tvinity. The rubricks 
directing the celebration of the rite 
superadd, particularly in connexion 
with the anointing of the body, a con- 
comitant of baptism in the Syrian 
Church, various other unscriptural 
ceremonies to which the greatest im- 
portance is attached. — Tom. ii. jq>. 
211, et seq. The rite of Confirmation 
follows that of Baptism and Chrism, 
after the expiry of seven days. — 
Tom. iii. p. 191. 

2 The Syrians nse leavened bread in 
dispensing the Lord's Supper. The 
priest alone drinks of the cup; but 
he dips the cake, with the cross and 
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be delivered from deprivations and chastisements rendered 
necessary by their imperfections and sins ; and the exalta- 
tion of the priest to the work of Christ himself in forgiving 
sins and dispensing judgment. Connected with this latter 
subject, the following strange exhortation occurs in the 
Mass-book : — 

“ God has given to men two dominions ; one to the king, the other to 

the priest The king has only power to kill the body ; but the 

priest has power by his curses to destroy both soul and body. The 
prayer of him who is cursed is not received upon earth, and his suppli- 
cations will not be accepted before God. He who is cursed has no 
right to enter into the Church to receive the body and blood of the Son 
of God. He who is cursed is like a vine branch which, being smitten by 
hail and stripped of its beauty, is only fit to be consumed. He who is 
cursed is like an ear of corn blasted by a hot wind, which lies stripped of 
its splendour amidst the standing corn. He who is cursed is like the 
day which the Lord cursed, and which cannot be reckoned amongst the 
number of the days of the year. He who is cursed is like a dried river 
that is the sport of rivers and seas.” 

The undue exaltation of the minister of God and his 
church, seems to be common- to Antichrist in all the forms 
which he has assumed. The Syrians, like the Armenians, 
have a superstitious belief in the power of the material 
cross, and in the sign of the cross. 

The fasts of the Syrians are numerous and rigid. One of 
the deacons at Kuselli said to Dr. Wolff, “ Our fast-dajrs arc 
to many a Syrian too strict ; for seven months in thf year 
we are neither allowed to eat meat, nor fish, nor eg£ s ; we 
can eat nothing else but herbs. But the Catholics allow to 
eat meat, to use oil, to eat fishes, and with this many 
Syrians are pleased, and turn Catholics.” On this Dr. Wolff 
observes, “ It is indeed sorrowful to consider cfchat on the 
one side the Syrians believe to conquer and gain heaven by 
eating nothing but herbs and sour crout, and on the other 

sections corresponding with the the wine, before handing it t° the 
twelve apostlos imprinted upon it, in people. 
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hand, that the Catholics are so cunning as to get soldiers 
by giving to the Syrians Italian macaroni and roast beef .” 1 
The monastic institution is of high repute among the Sy- 
rians, as among all the orientals, who associate with it pre- 
eminent personal sanctity. 

The first branch of the Syrian Church which was brought 
under the special notice of our countrymen in later times, is 
that which is found among the mountains of Malayalim in 
India. It was visited by the devoted and ardent-minded 
Dr. Claudius Buchanan in the year ISOti, who published a 
striking, but in some particulars an inaccurate, account of 
it in his interesting Christian Researches. Ilis attractive 
narrative induced the Church of England Missionary Society 
to direct its attention to the people of whom it treats, and 
to form amongst them an extensive mission, occupying two 
or three stations, which have now for many years enjoyed the 
services of able and pious agents. The establishment of a 
college at Kottayam, for the instruction of candidates for 
the ministry in the Syrian Church, and which, by the kind 
offices of Major-General Monro, the Resident of Travankur, 
now an influential elder of the Free Church of Scotland, re- 
ceived a large endowment in land from the Rani of that 
country, fonfied a part of the plan of the missionaries. At 
first it was thought practicable to conduct their operations 
so as to preserve the integrity and authority of the Syrian 
Church ; but experience has shown the necessity of receiv- 
ing parties disposed to leave its community, for the enjoy- 
ment of a purer doctrine and discipline, into the English 
Church. The excellent missionaries of the London Mis- 
sionary Society at Quilon have likewise to some extent 
sought the good of the Syrians. 

Wolff in the course of his journeys, distributed many 
C 0 P les of the Scriptures among the Syrians of Mesopotamia. 

1 Wolff s Journal, vol. iii. p. 2 44. 
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I am not aware that any regular provision has yet been 
made for reviving amongst them the power of evangelical 
religion ; but the American Mission at Mosul, though 
primarily intended for the Nestorians, will not 'overlook 
their interests. Their own necessities, their great poverty 
and depression, their position in the very centre of the em- 
pire of Muhammadism, and the jeopardy in which they 
stand from the agents of Rome, should attract for them, 
without delay, our prayerful and practical beneficence. 

4. THE NESTORIAN OR CHALDEAN CHURCH. 

As far as original conversion to Christianity is concerned, 
this Church is closely allied to that which we have now- 
noticed. It is evidently a branch of the general Syrian 
Church, as is proved by its traditions and ecclesiastical lan- 
guage, the ancient Syriac, and by the language vernacular 
among its members, — a dialect formed from this ancient 
Syriac, but intermixed with Persian, Kurdish, and Turkish. 
Its locality is the mountains of Kurdistan and the valley of 
U ranuah, intermediate between Persia and Turkey, and be- 
tween the 36° and 39° of north latitude, and 43° and 46° of 
east longitude. The number of its adherents has been esti- 
mated by the American missionaries at about 140,000 souls, 
of whom 50,000, before the late massacre, were resident, in 
a state of independence, in the mountainous district of 
Tiarf, 60,000 in the other mountainous districts, and from 
about 30,000 to 40,000 in the province of U ranuah. 1 lh- 
Wolff supposes that they amount to a quarter of a million. 

The designation Nestorian, as applied to a branch of die 
Church of Christ, is derived from Nestorius, a Syrian, Bishop 
of Constantinople, who has been branded as a heretic, hut 

1 See a Residence of Eight Years in dans. By the Rev. Justin 

Persia among the Nestorian Chris- Andover, 1843. This is a work 

tians, with Notices of the Muhamma- worthyofrcpublicationinthiscomitiy 
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who was probably sounder in the faith, and more distin- 
guished for piety, than his assailants and persecutors. In 
refusing to give to the Virgin the epithet of ©eoTo/co?, or 
“ Mother of God/’ as the Presbyter Anastasius had done 
before him with his countenance, he did not act otherwise 
than we ourselves should do at the present day. The 
charge that was brought against him at the third General 
Council of Ephesus, a.d. 431, (and in which ho was con- 
demned before he was properly heard in his own defence, 
or supported by his friends from Asia, who intended to 
have taken part in the deliberation of the Council,) that 
he taught that Christ has two distinct persons as well 
as two natures, he himself solemnly denied to the very 
last, as is proved by the fragments of his letters, pub- 
lished by Joseph Simeon Assemanus. 1 The harsh treatment 
which he received from Cyril and his other opponents, 
who hurled their anathemas against him, and succeeded in 
effecting liis banishment, awakened much sympathy in his 


1 Bibliotli. Oriental. Clement. Va- 
tican., tom. It pp. 40 and 41. In 
another part of Ms work, Assemanus, 
when treating of the errors of Nosto- 
rius, quotes passage of one of his 
letters to Alexander of Hierapolis, in 
which he says, “ Of the two natures 
there is one authority, one virtue, one 
power, and one person (una persona) 
according to the one dignity;” and 
of another, addressed to Cyril, in 
which lie says, “ I joyfully c-oBcur in 
this that you declare a distinction of 
the natures, in respect to the divinity 
Mid humanity, and {he conjunction 
of the two in one person.”— Ibid. tom. 
hi p. cxcii. It is quite potsible that 
with all this Nestorius may have hacj 
opinions of the two natures of Christ 
inconsistent with the doctrpe of the 
»3fP9?tetical unioft, the the 

c *?ei h°W0yer, aa &r #s,|m M’jJcrson- 
VOL. it 


ally concerned, has not yet been suffi- 
ciently elucidated. Mr. Etheridge, 
in a late excellent and sober publica- 
tion, entitled the “ Syrian Churches,” 
successfully refutes Nestorianism , or 
the doctrine of the two persons attri- 
buted to Nestorius, (p. 58, etc. ;) but 
I do not see that, by reference to any 
distinct authority, he brings homo 
this doctrine against Nestorius him- 
self. Mosheirn says, — I think justly, 
— “Many, nay the greatest part of 
writers, both ancient and modern, 
after a thorough examination of this 
matter have positively concluded, 
that the opinions of Nestorius and 
the Council which condemned them 
were the same in effect.” — MoshciaTs 
Eccles. Hist., Cent. V., chap. v. There 
is a judicious notice of the origin of 
Nestorianism in Smith and Dwight’s 
Researches, p. 362, etc, 

2 K 
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behalf throughout the whole bounds of the Syrian Church, 
and his ardour and abilities procured for him many followers. 
John, patriarch of Antioch, befriended his cause ; but Bar- 
sumas was its greatest champion, and contributed perhaps 
more than Nestorius himself to give form to the doctrines 
which boro his name, and which fell short of the scripture 
doctrine of the union of the divine and human natures of 
Christ, only as they represent it as merely a union of will 
and affection. From the famous school of Nisibis, which 
Barsumas founded on his being appointed bishop of that 
See, there went forth the zealous missionaries who propa- 
gated Christianity in Persia, Arabia, Tartary, China, India, 
and other distant countries. The doctrines of Barsumas 
were dominant in the East till the monophysite controversy 
arose, and divided the Syrian Church. While the Byzantine 
emperors persecuted the Nestorians, they persuaded Fir fix 
the Zoroastrian king of Persia, to give them a refuge. They 
were so numerous and influential at the close of the fifth . 


century, that they appointed one of their number to the 
archbishopric of Seleucia, on its becoming vacant, who be- 
came the acknowledged head of the Christians of Persia, 
and of the Nestorians in the different countries of their 
Christian enterprise . 1 The Kurdistan Christians, of whom 


1 Asseman (Biblioth. Orient. vol. 
iv.) gives very interesting details con- 
nected with the extension of the Nes- 
torians. Of these the Rev. Eli Smith 
gives the following precis. “ Besides 
occupying, almost to the exclusion of 
all other Christians, the region wliich 
forms the modern kingdom of Persia, 
they were, on the one side, numer- 
ous in Mesopotamia and Arabia, had 
their metropolitans in Syria and 
Cyprus, and a bishop even in the is- 
land of Socotra, at the mouth of the 
Red Sea; and on the other, the Syrian 
Christians of Malabar were Nesto- 


rians, and received their bishojjg from 
Seleucia. [This was in the fct in- 
stance. They afterwards received 
them from the Jacobite patriarch of 
Antioch.] Nestorian Churches exist- 
ed in Transoxiana as far as Kashgar, 


in the distant regions of Mongolia, 
the great Kha# of the Tartars he 
the rank of Presb#er in the Nesto- 
rian Church; and if we may credit a 
monument subsequently discovere 
6y Papal priests, Nestorian mission- 
aries planted churches in the iea 
of Northern China.” 

Dwight’s Researches, pp- 6 ) h 
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we are now treating, are the remains of these Christians, 
exclusive of those connected with Armenia and those who 
have from time to time been brought within the pale of the 
Church of Rome. They themselves, it is to be borne in 
mind, dislike being called Ncstorians, as the following ex- 
tract from the Journal of the Rev. Justin Perkins suffi- 
ciently shows : — 

“ In conversation, Mar Johannan objected to my calling him and his 
people Nestorians . I asked him what I should call them, and he an- 
swered Chaldeans. I inquired whether the Catholic Nestorians are not 
called Chaldeans. Ho acknowledged that they are, but added, 6 Shall a 
few Catholic converts from our people arrogate to themselves the name 
of the whole nation ? And must we surrender up our name to them f 
Nestorius we do indeed respect, as one of our bishops ; but our nation 
are under no particular obligation to be called by his name, and no rea- 
son exists why we should cease to be called Chaldeans.’” 1 

The people usually call themselves Suriam (Syrians,) and 
less often Nasrani (Nazarenes.) 

Valuable information is given concerning the Nestorians 
in the second and third volumes of the Journal of Dr. Wolff, 
who was the first in late times to bring them to the notice 

of British and American Christians. He had several inter- 

* 

views with some of tlieir members, and lie received interest- 
ing notices of them from Major Monteith of the Madras 
Army, whom he met at Tabriz, where be had been for some 
time residing. 

“ The great body of Nestorian Christians,” says this officer, “ quitted 
the Greek and Roman empire under the reign of J ustinian, and sought 
protection from Naushcrwan, king of Persia, who assigned them a re- 
sidence at Oromea, Maroga, Salmas, and Bashgela. 2 They formed four 
congregations, % headed by four bishops, of whom Mar Shimaun was the 
principal, whose family has ever since maintained the sovereignty over 
these tribes. They originally amounted to fifty thousand families, and 

^Residence, p.105* . arch resides at Diz, a village in the 

t present theN^torian* pfttri- H&k&ri district. 
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at one time exerted a very great influence in the empire of Persia . 1 At 
different times they have experienced a very severe persecution, and un- 
der the Muhammadan government have been driven from their original 
residences into their present impregnable abode in the mountains of 
Curdistan. Prom what observations I was able to make, the worship of 
the Nestorian Christians approaches the nearest to the original purity of 
Christianity of any Church in the world. They are totally free from the 
idolatry of the Popish Churches ; neither images, saints, nor relics, are 
admitted to their worship. They even regard the Apostles, though in- 
spired, as not being objects of adoration .” 3 

The Rev. Messrs. Smith and Dwight, who visited them in 

their exploratory tour, though they do not go so far in praise 

of them as this gentleman, still present a favourable view of 

them as contrasted with the other oriental Christians ; and 

so does Dr. Grant, in his work, which is so well known both 

in this country and America . 3 Mr. Perkins, the father of 

the American mission sent to their aid, and who has had 

better opportunities of knowing their circumstances than 

any other individual, gives a most encouraging view of their 

tenets and observances. .!'■ 

„ y. 

“ The religious belief and practices of the Nestorians,” he says, “ are. 

much more simple and scriptural than those of other oriental Christiafifr 
They have the deepest abhorrence of all imago - worship, auricular con- 
fession, tho doctrine of purgatory, and many other corrupt dogmas and> 

1 1 have represented them above. a Persarum regibus srcpius (M0-. 
on the authority of Assemanus, ns occupata, tutum exulibus 

first obtaining protection from Firux , proebuit : prassertim cum (3W» 

who preceded Nausherv'&n about a quern vulgo Nuschirtianum ffocent, 

century. It was in the reign of Firtiz illis faveret impensius; adeo it eccle- 

that they most needed protection, as siam Edessenam ipsis attritperit cx 

the persecution of the Nestorians was qua ab Heraclio dejecti sunt jVeliquos 

then most violent. It probably became ctiam Christianos ad eorurn 1 nr resin 

a matter of policy with him and his amplcctendam cogeret, quantum m 

successors to grant them countenance. illo erat.” — Dissertatio de Nestorian* 

Renaudot thus writes of them, on the Liturg. p, 2. n 
authority of Cedrenes : “ Sunt autem 2 Wolff’s Journal, voL iii. pp* ^ » 
illi Syrorum veterum Christianorum 194. 

reliquiae, qui post damnatum in Ephe- 8 The Nestorians ; or the Los^ 

8ina Synodo Nestorium, pulsi legibus Tribes.— To the peculiar theory o 

Romanis, et quodammodo proscripti, that work, it is not necessary here o 

in Mcsopotamiam sc rcceperunt, quae advert. 
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practices of the Papal, Greek, and Armenian Churches ; while they 
cherish the highest reverence for the holy Scriptures, and, in theory at 
least, efcidi them far above all human traditions. Their doctrinal tenets, 
go far as I have learned them, are in general quite clearly expressed and 
correct. On the momentous subject of the Divinity of Christ, in relation 
to which the charge of heresy is so violently thrown upon them by the 
papal and other oriental sects, their belief is orthodox and scriptural. 
The Nestorians are very charitable towards other sects of nominal 
Christians, liberal in their views and feelings, and strongly desirous of 
improvement. The Patriarch has repeatedly written to us expressing 
his joy and satisfaction at our being among his people, his gratitude for 
our efforts for their benefit, and his earnest prayers for our prosperity. 
And such has been the language, and, apparently, the feelings of all 
classes of his people. The four bishops of Uramiah and several of the 
most intelligent priests, are in our employ as assistants in our missionary 
labours. They are engaged in the instruction and superintendence of 
schools and Sabbath schools ; they preach the gospel, engage in transla- 
tion, and render other important assistance. And the Patriarch and his 
brothers have often pledged to us the same co-operation, whenever we 
should be enabled to extend our labours into the mountains. Indeed, 
the Nestorians may, with great propriety, be denominated the Protestants 
of Asia.” 1 

To this I must myself add, However, that if the Nestorian 
liturgies, translated by Renaudot , 2 be now in use among the 
Nestorians, they view the Lord's Supper as more than a 
commemorSiiive and confirmative ordinance, as the present- 
ing of a sacrificial offering to God, and hold the doctrine 
either of the transubstantiation or transelementation of the 
bread and: wine. 

The Nestorians have nine ecclesiastical orders among their 
clergy ; but two or three of them are at present little more 
than nominal. They arc those of sub-deacon, reader, dea- 

^PerkinsV Evidence, pp. 20, 21. 

, Beo, also, for some interesting infor- 
mation on the Chaldean Christians, 

Ainsworth’s Researches in Aaia'Mi- 
»or, JSfcc. v 0 l. ix, 

Ceil. "jbfiSty et 
wq. torn, a The UturgW efi. thc 


Nestorians arc in the ancient Syriac, 
and understood only by the priests. 
One of them is translated by Mr. 

Etheridge Syrian Churches, pp. 

$221 -235. Mr. E. points out its faults 
and defects. 
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con, priest, archdeacon, bishop, metropolitan, catholicos, and 
patriarch. All below a bishop are permitted at any time to 
marry, according to their pleasure. The word Bishop does 
not occur in the Syriac Testament, KasMsha, elder, being 
employed where it is used in the English translation ; but 
Episcopa, transferred from the Greek, is the ecclesiastical 
title in common use. The wish of the people is generally 
understood and consulted in the appointment of a bishop j 
but his consecration depends on the patriarch. A candidate 
for the office, according to a strange custom, must abstain 
from the use of animal food, except fish, eggs, and the pro- 
ductions of the dairy ; and his mother must observe the same 
abstinence while she nurses him at the breast. The patriarch 
officially has only spiritual power, but, in point of fact, lie 
exercises a great deal of secular influence among liis people. 

Mr. Perkins, whose favourable account of the Nestorians 
I have just quoted, says — 

“The Nestorians are still to a painful extent under the influence of 
human, and many childish traditicms. They attach great importance to. 
their periodical fasts, which are about as numerous as in the other East- 
ern Churches, often to the neglect of integrity and purity of heart, and 
even of external morality. As a people, they are deeply degraded in 
morals. The vice of lying is almost universal among both ecclesiastics 
and people. Intemperance is very prevalent. The Sabbath i$ to » 
great extent, regarded as a holiday. And profaneness and some other 
vices arc very common. Indeed, the mass of this people seem literally 
to have a name to live while they are dead.” 1 

It is on account of this degradation, and the want of 
vigorous evangelical teaching and spiritual life, that they ' 
have need of our help, so that the things which remain 
may he strengthened. ,> 

It is much to the credit of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, that it has founded a mis- 
sion among this interesting* people, with branches in the 
1 Residence among the Nestorians, pp. 21 , 22. 
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district of Uramiah subject to Persia, and another among 
the independent mountaineers and at Mosul. By the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into the vulgar tongue, the composi- 
tion of tracts, the institution of schools, and the preaching 
of the gospel, in all which endeavours it has enjoyed the co- 
operation of the native clergy, it has done much toward 
their spiritual improvement! The accounts of its success 
contained in the last numbers of the American Missionary 
Herald which have reached this country, are, in a spiritual 
point of view, as encouraging as the details of the cruel 
massacres of the mountain Ncstorians by the Kurdish chiefs 
Nur allah and Bader Khan are alarming and appalling to 
every friend of humanity . 1 

The Churches which we have now noticed belong to Asia. 
Tiiose which remain for our consideration have their seat in 
Africa. 


5 . THE COPTIC CHURCH. 

The Coptic Church is the Church of Egypt, emphatically 
so called . 2 It is supposed that the population attached to 
it amounts to from between a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred thousand souls . 3 About ten thousand of these re- 
side in CairgK 4 In Upper Egypt they form a considerable 
portion of the village population ; and they are numerous 

under several of the Roman emperors. 
Renaudot (in his Dissert, de Ling. 
Copt.) states satisfactory reasons for 
not deriving the name from the city 
of Koptus. 

8 “ The Patriarch informed me that 
he calculated the number of Copts at 
about 150,000. Tliis is too low an 
estimate/’ — Dr. Bowring’s Report on 
Egypt and Cnndia, p. 8. 

4 Sir Gardiner Wilkinson (Modern 
? Egypt and Thebes, vol. i. p. 257,) 
reckons them at 00.000 ; but this is 
quite an over-estimate. 


1 On this subject, see an article 
entitled “The Nestorians and then 
recent Massacres,” in Lowe’s Maga 
ane, March, 1847. 

2 The Arabic word K«6t, or Kibi 

or as it is most generally pronounce 
iu Egypt, Gnbt or Gibt, corresponding 
with our “ Coptic,” is easily recog 
ak^d as formed from Aiyvrros, th 
ancient Greek name of Egypt) ikoug 
sowejriU it is derive 

u,<>m town, in Up 

"®rpt, to which many of die 

lans re tired durhig the persecaftio 
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in tlie district called the Faiyfim, which they erroneously hold 
to be the Pithom of Scripture. When I had an interview 
with their visible head, — the patriarch of Alexandria as he 
is called, though resident at Cairo, — he reckoned the num- 
ber of churches belonging to them at 500, inclusive of one 
in Sennaar, and another In Dongola ; but from other sources 
I was given to understand that they amount only to about 
150. Their clergy afro supported by voluntary contributions 
and presents, and by fees on the occasion of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths. Their regular convents are reduced to 
seven ; two, those of St. Anthony and St. Paul, in the east- 
ern desert near the Red Sea ; four, including that of St. 
Macarius, in the Natron valley ; and one at Jcbel Koskam 
in Upper Egypt. In these institutions the system of discip- 
line is rigid ; but it is mildness itself when compared with 
that of Antony and Pachomius in the days of old. Besides 
them, they have a number of secondary monasteries, into 
which, the priests being seculars, women are admitted # 
well as men. 1 From among- the monks residing at one ftr 
other of these convents, the patriarch or Batrik, as lie 
denominated, is taken to occupy what is called the “ chaijpof* 
St. Mark,” the apostle of Egypt. The mode of his appealf' 
ment is somewhat singular. 

“ The bishops and principal priests, when a patriarch is to be eh 
says Mr. Lane, “ apply to tho superior of the convent above mentioned 
(St. Anthony,) who names about eight or nine monks whom he considers 
qualified for the high office of Head of the Church : the names of these 
persons are written each upon a separate slip of paper, which pieces of 
paper are then rolled into tho form of little balls, and put into a drawer : 
a priest draws one without looking ; and the person whose name is thus 
drawn is invested as patriarch. Formerly, a young child was employe 1 * 


1 For an account of the Coptio con- 
vents, see Wilkinson’s Modem Egypt 
and Thebes, vol. i. p. 88G, &e. Their 
libraries were carefully examined, in 


2, by the Rev. Dr. Tattam, who 
permitted to purchase and bring 

#s country the most valuable «> 
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to drtkw tb^ lot, being suppoaed to bo more under the direction of 
Heaven" 1 

X am not certain of the absolute accuracy of this account ; 
but a statement to the effect of what follows, I received 
from the present Coptic patriarch himself. 

It is not from the bishops, but the monks, that the patriarch is 
selected. When the choice or lot falls upon any particular individual, 
the magnates of the Church apply to the P§pha for a military detach- 
ment, in company with which a deputation repairs to the monastery, to 
demand the person of him who is indicated. In a spirit of becoming 
modesty he says, nolo episcopari. The sight of the soldiers, however, 
speedily removes his scruples, and he humbly agrees to accompany them 
to the capital, where he is anointed to office, without having been con- 
stituted a bishop. 

Below the Patriarch are the Bishops titular and real, the 
Presbyters, who administer the mass to the people, but 
never preach, the Archdeacons, Deacons, Sub-Deacons, Lec- 
tors, Cantors, and Exorcists, who are mere boyish assistants 
of church ceremonies. The Copts do not seem to lay much 
stress on the “apostolical succession,” as far as the idea of 
the transfusion of grace, and communicating the pQwer of 
transfusing grace, from man to man, is concerned. The 
sanctifying virtue, they think, principally rests in the meirun, 
or holy oil of unction, which they suppose preserves the pro- 
perties imparted to it by the blessing of the apostle Mark, 
asjpnew stock is always added to the old before it is ex- 
hausted , 2 In the Arabic history of the Coptic Church, writ- 
ten by Taki ed-Dm el-Maknzi, which is believed to contain 
the approved annals of the Coptic Church, it is said, that 
there were rio bishops in Egypt till the time of the patriarch 

1 Lane’s Modern Egypt, p. 341. 

4 * the Copts pretend to have the 
‘ bead and body of 8t. Mark, in the 
owuastery whieb heara hia name at 
Alexandria,; ib^Jf^o Afrj^gms af- 
firms secrettfcm'ricd 

away by the Venetians ttx^lro city. 


Sir Gardiner Wilkinson (Modern 
Egypt and Tliebey, vol. i. p. lb/,) 
waggishly remarks, that “ from the 
known habits and natural history of 
relics, this migut not present any dif- 
ficulty to their being still there.” 
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Demetrius, whose name ocqurs as the eleventh in the Coptic 
list . 1 Jerome informs us that the presbyters of Alexandria 
were accustomed to ordain their bishop. 

With the early history of the Church in Egypt, and espe- 
cially its famous school at Alexandria, the Roman and 
Byzantine fathers make us sufficiently acquainted. The 
Egyptian Christians, — the descendants both of the ancient 
inhabitants of the country and the Greeks and Romans in- 
troduced into it during the time of the Ptolemies, — embraced 
the monopliysite doctrines probably prior to those of Syria. 
It was through the influence of Dioscorus, the patriarch of 
Alexandria, that Eutyches escaped condemnation at the 
Council assembled at Ephesus a.d. 44.9, by the Emperor 
Theodosius ; and it was against Dioscorus, as well as Euty- 
ches, that the fourth General Council, that of Chalcedon, 
called by Marcian in a.d. 4o 7, declared, when it set forth 
its belief, “ that in Christ there arc two distinct natures 
united in one person, and that without any change, mix- 
ture, or confusion.” Though .Dioscorus was ordered into 
banishment, lie met with much sympathy and approbation 
in Egypt, where the partisans of his views ultimately proved 
more numerous and powerful than the Melcliites, so called 
from their support of the Greek Emperor, the patron of tlie 
Council. Upon the death of the Emperor Marcian, they 
murdered Proterius, whom he had appointed successor to 
Dioscorus, and substituted in his place Tinrotlieus iElurius, 
whose sentiments were congenial with those of the banished 
patriarch ; and though occasionally they wore obliged to 
submit to a Molchite patriarch on the occurrence of a va- 
cancy, and were sadly distressed, they at length gpt makers 
settled according to their own wishes. The majority of the 
Christians of Egypt declared themselves “ Jacobites” nearly 
as soon as Jacob Baradmus gave form fo his sect. 

1 Mukrui, section 65 See also Eutychii Annales, tom. i. p. 631. 
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Makrfert, the Arabic historian, whose name I have already 
mentioned, thus writes respecting the conquest of Egypt by 
the Musalm&ns, — 

« Know that the whole of Egypt at the entrance of the Muhammadans 
was filled with Christians, who divided themselves into two parties, 
respectively distinguished by race and faith. One party consisted of 
the men who held the government, and who were all of the soldiery of 
the lord of Constantinople, the Greek emperor. Their rites and doctrines 
were those of the Melchites. The Greeks exceeded the number of 
300,000. All the inhabitants of Egypt, who were called Copts, formed 
the other part. Their race was a mixed one, as amongst them Abyssi- 
nians, Nubians, Israelites, and others, could easily be discerned, all ad- 
herent to the Jacobite doctrine. Some of them were imperial scribes, 
merchants, and shopkeepers ; some bishops, and others presbyters, and 
such as pertain to this order; and some husbandmen, labourers, and 
servants. It was the effect of discord which prevented them from form- 
ing marriages between themselves and the Melchites who held the 
government, and that it happened that they murdered one another. 
Their number was about two millions .” 1 

In hatred to the Greeks, as this writer proceeds to inform 
us, the Copts willingly beeqjne subject to the Musalmans 
under Amru ben Elias, the invader of the country a.d. (>38, 
and even assisted him in overcoming the Greeks, which he 
finally did by the capture of Alexandria in 040. The tri- 
bute exacted, of the Copts was two golden dinars for every 
person above sixteen years of age, with the exception of old 
men, women, and monks. At first they seemed greatly to 
relish their exchange of masters, even paying this price, re- 
ining in the vengeance which tlicir hate led them to view 
as executed in their own behalf. 

Fearful has been the retribution with which the provi- 
dence of Qpd. has visited the Copts, since they placed them- 
selves imde? the power of the Musalmans. Degradation 
and persecution have been their lot during the centuries 
which have intervened between that time and the present. 

1 Tn/fci ed-Din, N uni. 314-317. 
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Hence the great reduction of their numbers, in a countiy 
remarkable for its tendency to an increase of population; 
and the depression under which they have so long laboured 
Their history, so far as it is interesting, is little else than a 
narrative of suffering, — of suffering so great, and in general 
so little deserved, that Makrfzi, himself a Musalm&n, cannot 
record its details 'without writing as if his sympathy were 
wholly on their side. 1 

When I put the question to the Coptic patriarch, “ What 
are the principal ecclesiastical authorities of the Coptic 
Church after the Bible ?” he answered, “ The Sayings of the 
Fathers, the Liturgy of Basilius, the Liturgy of Gregorius, 
the Liturgy of Cyrillus, and the Apostolic Constitutions.” 
The liturgies ' here mentioned as used in the churches, are 
in the Coptic language, which is not now spoken by a single 
native of Egypt. A translation of them is given by Renau- 
dot in his Collection. They are merely communion offices, 
containing some prayers, which may be suitably addressed 
to the throne of grace, but hearing unequivocal evidence 
that the Copts, with all the other oriental Christians, be- 
lieve that the bread and wine in the Lord’s Supper are 
changed into the real body and blood of Christ, and pre- 
sented by the priest as an oblation to God. A large frag- 
ment of the apostolical constitutions in the Ethiopia trans- 
lation by Mr. Pell Platt, was published in 1834 by tie 
Oriental Translation Fund. A complete copy in Arable, 
which I procured, I have brought with me to this country. 
Though it contains a good portion of unobjectionable matter, 
it contains also much that is erroneous and injurious. The 
false assumption of the name of the twelve appstles, and 

• Renaudot, in his History of tho of Mafcrfzi, in so far as the Copts are 
Patriarchs of Alexandria, and also in concerned, was published at Sulzbacli 
the first volume of his Collection of in 1828, with a Latin translation y 
the Oriental Liturgies, frequently re- Wetzer. 
fers to Ma&rizi. The original Arabic 
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thftt vOf Paul the apostle of the Gentiles, stamps the com- 
mencement of it at least with decided imposture. 

The Ctopts, like the other sects whom we have mentioned, 
have seven sacraments, namely, Baptism , which they gene- 
rally administer to boys at the age of forty days, and to 
girls at the age of eighty days', — unless they should pre- 
viously be seized with dangerous illness, — dipping the body 
three times in water, to which the sacred oil has been added, 
and Over which the sign of the cross has been made ; 1 the 
Eucharist, which we have just noticed ; Confirmation, which 
is effected with meirm, or the holy oil, immediately after 
baptism ; Confession, which is followed by absolution, and 
sometimes by the prescription of penance ; Ordination, Ma- 
trimony, and Extreme Unction, which is administered with 
prayer to the healthy after the commission of gi’cat sins, as 
well as to the sick and dying. Connected with these sacra- 
ments, they hold the erroneous sentiments which we con- 
demn in the Roman and Greek Churches. The Copts, I 
may here mention, practise the rite of circumcision, like tho 
ancient Egyptians ; but as the patriarch told mo, more as a 
civil than a religious custom . 2 This they do privately, with- 
out any fixed age for its performance. Their religious fasts 
are numerous and severe. The patriarch exhibits himself as 
the great exemplar of »eligious austerity. It is said that he 
is awaked from his sleep every quarter of an hour during the 
night, that he may call on the name of God. 

During my visit to Cairo, I once attended public worship 
at the Goptic church. The memoranda of what I witnessed 
on that- occasion I here insert : — 


The Coptio^H'to of baptism is 
in Lis Codex 

-’-'•ij.-dous.Jib. ii. p. 160, et seq. 

• its institution 

^*#pt is fully established by the 
wnune&ts cf the upper and lower 
untry at a period tong antecedent 


to the arrival of Joseph.” — Wilkin- 
son’s Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians. Sec. &er., vol. i. 
p. 818. — Herodotus and Strabo speak 
of the practice of the rite in Egypt 
# from the earliest times. 
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It commenced as soon as it was light on the Lord’s-day morning • and 
it was well attended both by young and old, who, on account of the 
smallness of the church, — the largest, however, belonging to the Copts of 
the place, — were much crowded together, to their great discomfort, in- 
creased by the want of ventilation, and the burning ef numerous 
candles. The construction of the church much resembled a Jewish 
synagogue. It was divided into four compartments. The keikel , or 
chancel, forms the chief compartment at the eastern end; and it is se- 
parated from the rest of the church by wooden panel-work. Before it 
is suspended a curtain with a large cross wrought upon it, having a door 
in the centre as an entrance. The compartment adjoining to this, se- 
parated by a fence of lattice-work from the other parts of the church, 
was occupied by the officiating priests and their assistants, by the patri- 
arch, who was sitting on an antique scat called the chair of St. Mark, 
and by the more respectable portions of the congregation. Into this 
compartment we were allowed to enter. The inferior members of the 
congregation occupied the next apartment ; and the most remote was 
appropriated to the women, who were nearly completely screened from 
our view by another partition of latticework. 1 observed no images ; but 
a few glaring pictures were here and there suspended from the walls. 
The worshipper, on entering the church, laid aside his shoes, but agree- 
ably to the universal custom of the Eastern Churches, kept on his tur- 
ban. 1 His first act of devotion wus that of prostrating himself before 
the chancel immediately in front of the suspended cross, kissing the 
hem of the curtain, and then before the patriarch, who extended to him 
his blessing on his rising, and lastly before some of the pictures of the 
saints. The entrance of great numbers after the service had bogun, 
who went through these ceremonies, added much to the conf 
was now and then increased by the tinkling of bells and c 
gome of the priests moving up and down and waving censers 
rising from them, and making demands on the patriarch for a new 
supply of combustibles when their stock was exhausted. Many of the 
older men were leaning on crutches, about four or five feet high, during 
most of the time of the service, evidently obtaining some relief from the 
use of them, in the lack of all pews, during the three or four lengthened 
hours of their meeting. They were frequently talking to one another 
and exchanging jokes. Some of the priests were hunting after the boys, 


us ion, 



with indfiftosc 


1 The text, “ Every man praying or 
prophesying having his head covered , 
dishonotireth his head,” the Orientals, 
perhaps not without reason, interpret 


as if to be rendered, “ Every man 
praying or prophesying having ] 18 
head enwrapped [like a woman s] m®* 
honouretli his head.” 
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who were seeking their amusement, evidently anxious to improve their 
behaviour in our presence. Their prayers were almost all in the dead 
Coptic, and, of course, were perfectly unintelligible by the people, who 
seemed to take little interest in them, though, led by others, they gavo 
the responses. 1 The reading of the gospels and epistles was in Arabic ; 
but it was performed in a most irreverent and unimpressive manner by 
mere boys, who seemed to be highly amused with their occupation. 
The bread and wine used in the Lord’s Supper were particularly inspect- 
ed by the patriarch and priests before their consecration. The bread 
was in the form of small round cakes, with the figure of the cross, I be- 
lieve, stamped upon them ; and the wine was contained in a small glass 
vessel. The bread was dipped in the wine before it was given to the 
people, only a small portion of whom partook of it ; and the priests alone 
drunk of the cup. The patriarch concluded the service by reading 
some exhortations in Arabic, and pronouncing benedictions. Except in 
so far as his part of the business was concerned, the whole seemed rather 
a mockery of sacred things, than the worship of the omnipresent and 
omniscient God. 

The state of the Coptic and other Eastern Churches in 
Egypt, whose spiritual degradation and destitution arc great, 
has not been altogether overlooked by evangelical Protest- 
ants. The Rev. Joseph Jowelfc, the representative of the 
Church Missionary Society in the Mediterranean, the Rev. 
Pliny Fisk of America, and Dr. Joseph Wolff, during their 
visits to the country within the last twenty-five years, noted 
their peculiar dreumstanees, and commended them in their 
published journals to the benevolence of those who are able 
to extend to them relief. 2 Five Lutheran ministers, who 
had been all destined for Abvssinia at the close of 1825, 

i/ 

wore brought into connexion with Egypt ; and two of them, 

l ansleb (Relation de l’Egypte, in Upper and Lower Egypt, p. 353. 
P> 8$b) relates that he had the satis- Though all colloquial knowledge of 
faction to see a^Biout, in 1703, the the language has ceased, some of the 
kwt Copt who understood his lan- priests still understand its meaning. 
&W, and' with whom it was to die. 2 Jowett’s Researches in the Medi- 
•Kris man being eighty years old, and terranean. Wolff ‘s Journal. Me- 
could got from him very moir of Pliny Fisk. 

Utt?e ^formation.’ VSonini’s Travels 
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Messrs. Lieder and Krusd, were eventually settledat Cairo, 
which, since that time, they have made the head-quarters of 
their mission, and where they have faithfully and diligently 
laboured to diffuse Christian education among the Copts, to 
promote among them the circulation of the Scriptures, and 
religious books and tracts, and, by conversation and ex- 
hortation, to revive among them the spirit of true godliness. 
The acquaintance of Mr. Lieder I had the pleasure of making 
during my late visit to Egypt, Mr. Krusd being then absent; 
and I was glad to be informed by him, as well as to learn 
from my own personal observation, that matters during his 
residence in the country had begun much to improve. By 
his kind and judicious conduct, as well as by the benefits 
conferred on the Coptic community through the educational 
efforts of the Mission, he lias gained the regard ahd esteem 
of the Coptic patriarch, and many of the clergy, and great 
numbers of the people, and thus opened up a great, and what 


may be hoped will prove an effectual, door of usefulness! 
has under his charge an elementary school, taught 
Lancasterian system, containing about a hundred bowi^l 
a seminary containing about twenty-five youths reccjpfif a 
higher education, and which, when I saw him, he wajpbout 
to re-organize, with reduced numbers, however, as dpuM 0 ' 
gical school, from which the patriarch had promised^) 'select 
candidates for the Coptic Church. Mrs. Lieder, whoso 
literary attainments and application in the work of oriental 


teaching are so well known, had a female school under her 
charge, with an average attendance of about 120 pupils, and 
taught by a Syrian lady, Omm Suleim&n. A spirit of serious 
inquiry had begun to appear among a few of the Copts, but 
no decided movement had occurred.* The embracement of 
evangelical views by any considerable number of individuals 
would probably lead cither to their abandonment of th 0 
Coptic Church, or to their expulsion from its pale. Their 
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^ W>nid'. UHdotibtedly shrink from the practice of 
tb« wQt^iip of aaints, and their pictures, and the adoration 
;• <*f JhefifetW, a&id other idolatrous and antichristian usages ; 
*il4 would scarcely be extended to them in dissent. 

.Tins fatter, however, is for the present hid with God ; and 
s, and dangers, ought not to deter from 


A revivat of evangelical religion among the Copts would 
undoubtedly render them a blessing in the midst of the land 
of Egypt. In the minds of the Musalman population, how- 
ever much they may be despised as Christians, they are 
^associated with claims to a higher antiquity as a race inha- 
biting the country, than that of those who are now their 
masters, whether Turks or Arabs. Muhammad Ali, the 
present rdler of Egypt, clearly discerns the use to which they 
may be turned, connected with the state ; and he has given 
*to large numbers of them employment in the public service. 
Dr. Bowring, in his official report addressed to Lord Palmer- 
ston, presented to both Houses of Parliament in 1840, justly 


■“ the Copts is undoubtedly an. increasing influence, 

and they wilfpeobably occupy no small part of the field in the future 
history ofEgypt. Theirs have been centuries of cruel sufferings, per- 
secutions, and humiliations. In the eyes of the Turks, they have always 
been the Pariahs of the Egyptian people ; yet they are an amiable, pa- 
cific, and- intelligent race, whose worst vices have grown out of their 

and robbery. A certain sympathy, perhaps 
the resu^ef eorgjmoa Sufferings, exists between the Copts and the Arabs. 
They are.tbe jh^fTeyorSj the scribes, the arithmeticians, the measurers, 
the clerks in a'^-ord, the learned men of the land. They are to the 
coupting-hoffse and the pen, what the fellah is to the field and the 
;■ the at i i d Sttto ri ee of the Pasha, many of the Copts 

we ^mplQy^[ a& handltiem weavers. . . A great many of them are 

,ji. 


f times more numerous than the Turks 




irt on Egypt, pp. 8, 0. 
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in Egypt, who are reckoned ak. in so 
far as tlic army is concerned, from which U^/lfre excluded, 
they are beginning to occupy the -sit^ti^'Jrdnh^iy held 
by Turks. An evangelical reformation amongsi^&m would 
increase as well as sanctify their influence. 


4. THE ABYSSINIAN CHUBCH. 

The adherents of this Church occupy the whole of the 
country marked in our maps as Abyssinia, with the excep- 
tion of its outer parts on all sides, which are now occupied 
by Heathen and Muhammadan tribes, which, till lately, were 
fast contracting its limits. Beyond the bounds of Hpbesh, on 
both sides of the river Gocliob, too, it appeals, from credible 
reports communicated to Sir William Harris during his late 
embassy to the country, “ there exist in various' quarters, 
isolated communities professing the Christianity of JStlik 
pia, who for a long period of years have successfully* hj| 
their position among the mountain fastnesses in the 
heart of the now Pagan and**Muhammadan country/’ , 
these I would here glean a few notices, as the most imjj 
ant and interesting accessions to the geography of Chr 
dom which have been made in our day* For the sa 
precision, I give them in the words of Major Harris hij 

“ One of the most remarkable of these seats is in the lake Zuq 
five islands “ are covered with lofty trees, and contain upwards 
thousand Christian houses/' u In Gurague the population 
exclusively Christian. Twelve isolated churches, previously pJjWd 
were discovered a few years since on the conquest of Yeya,»y Sahela 
Selassie [king of Shoa in Abyssinia]; and between G^arro anS Metcha, 
where forest commences in the south of Shoa,; is a small trmt peopled 
by Christians, who reside entirely in caves among; iJfc^nBountains, as a 
measure of sectSity against the heath^.'by. who^ijih^y axe compassed 
in on every side” * Eight days', journey from Aim^jilele, on the fron- 
tier of Gur£gu£, is Cambat, a small mountainous province, lying due east 
of Zingero. With exception of a few Muhammadan rovers, this in e 
pendent state is inhabited solely by Christians/ ff Wollamo is another 
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independent sovereign, lying below Cambat, 
to the SoutibiT.«0V»fd of Zingero.” “ Eight days’ journey beyond Zin- 
gero of JNfAger, the k'ing of which, by name Degaio, is 
represent^. to be a very powerful monarch. Korchasi, which is famous 
for the gr&b' river Wabf, is peopled by Christians, as is Sidama also, 
and rrounded on All Bides by the heathen.’.' “ But of all the 

-.the ancient AEthiopic empire to the south of Abys- 
sinia, Susa would appear to be the most important and the most power- 
ful. This kingdom is situated beyond Caffa, and extends to the head 
of the Git^ which rises in Chara-Nara, and is one of the principal 

sources of the Gocbob. The language spoken is quite distinct from 

that of the Galla, from the Amharic, and from the ancient Giz or iEthi- 
opic. It possesses a written character.” , 

These, intimations are not less delightful than startling 
from their eiftire novelty. They would appear to rest upon 
good authority. 

“ Making*: due allowance,” says Major Harris, “ for the superstition 
and geographical ignorance of the various natives from whom the fore- 
going particulars have been collected, the fullest credit may be accord- 
ed^— minute cross-examinations of individuals, who could have held nn 
previous communication with each other, having corroborated every 
point.” “ It is important,” he adde,*“ to know that the Gochob, in its 
upper course, is occupied by so powerful a Christian people, whose so- 
vereign exercises over the destinies of the surrounding Gentiles, an in- 
fluence V$iicl4 if properly directed, could be made to check the rapid 
spread oflslamism, instead of fostering the traffic in human beings.” 1 

Where is the enterprising Christian traveller who will 
p§p96hftl|y; yisi^ -these remote localities in the interior of 
Africa|^d|S)rh;e|e is the missionary of the Cross who will 

on the love and grace of Him 
. moved by his own Spirit, they 

in vei/deed ^ h§l<J of His righteousness, and be born 
a ^iu.ih Ihe injtagp fiis own holiness ? 

>Rie earlie^t authentic notices which we have of the con- 
• ^jbhristianity, are connected with a 

' •$»£• about the year 327 of our era, by 

an< ^ W® nephews Frumentius 

of ^Ethiopia, vol. iii* pp. 74-8;). 
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and iEdesius. When, after exp1ering,$bfe taw. 

iitig set sail on their return, they were forced fey a disaster 
: at sea to re-enter one of its ports, the unde was murdered, 
Hand the youths sent into captivity. They were; carried to 
court,- where one of them, Frumentius, was appointed to the 
office of secretary. The sovereign, before his death, gave 
them their liberty ; but the queen-regent prevailed on them 
to remain in the country during the minority of her son. 
They embraced the opportunities presented to them of com- 
mending the religion of J esus to those around them ; and 
they were blessed in their labours. When they did leave 
the country on the king becoming of age, frumentius com- 
municated to Athanasius, the patriarch of Alexandria, the 
success which he experienced ; and by this father he was 
ordained a bishop to the ^Ethiopians, among whom he after- 
wards experienced such success, that the king and the great 
body of the people embraced the Christian faith. 1 ft wi 
at Axum that this sovereign resided, as appears from a 1 
ter of Constantius the emperwr, — who wished to bring 
within the pale of Arianism, — quoted by Athanasius, _clei 
shows. 2 Frumentius is commemorated by the Abyssini 
till the present time. He occupies a place in their calend 
of saints, under the name of Salama. 

To other notices of the early history of the Abyssi: 
Church I cannot here advert. 3 The connexion whicl it 
formed with Egypt through Athanasius has remained tef this 
day; its Abbna, 6r chief ecclesiastic; being still appointed 

1 Socrates, lib. i. cap. 19. Sozomen, (which is in Abyssinia) in the letter 
lib; ii. cap. 24. Theodoritus, lib. i. of Constantius referred to below, tna 
cap. 28, The country mentioned in “ India” was indefiaitely used as cor 
these passages aft the scene of the la- respondent with ./Ethiopia, 

hours ofFrumentius is called “India.” * Athanasii Apologet. ad Imp. 0,1 

- 1 formerly thought that it referred to ettutt. i * . 

Bindust&n (Second Exposure of Hin- 8 For, the most important o 

duism, p. 146); but I am now oon- see Geddes’g Chureh History o 
vinced from the mention of Axum opia. 
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Ip^dhi the Coptic Church, of which it reckons 
itsdf it imitates both in doctrine and 

however, in the multiplicity 
of legends, vain and Superstitious ceremonies, and 

its idpfetrdtiS #orship of saints and angels. How far it has 
stra in ed its inventive faculties in the exercise of will-wor- 
ship, -appears from its giving Pontius Pilate and his wife 
Procla a place in the calendar of its saints, under the 19th 
of Jundj-^the former, because he washed 5 his hands before 
lcond^a||ng our Lord, and the latter, because she said, 
Meddle hot with that just person. The clergy are remark- 
able #t|tWr ignorance, and no check seems to exist as to 

ministerial office. “ The ordination 
ofpriesta,” says Itr. (now bishop) Gobat, “ is easily perform- 
ed; It iS Sufficieiit fbr a man to know the letters of his al- 
phabet, 'VPitba few prayers, and to give two pieces of salt to 
the*1hterpreter of the Abuna or Coptic bishop, after which 
ho receives the imposition of hands, without examination or 
exhortation ; land this is th<T reason why those who are bet- 
instructed VNmld be ashamed to be made priests. There 

speaking of the generality.” 1 The 
^lii|id^^|i$^ictibh: :of the people is not to be expected in 
these circumstances ; and its twelve thousand clergy are no- 
thousand clerical drones.” 2 Public wor- 
em, seems neither designed to honour 
hi- man ; . • Capering and beating the ground 

with their feet$.iha,pri ests stretch out their crutches toward 
each other ;.^j^ : ^^j^ ; 'gi9^ieUlations,. whilst the clash of the 
timbrel, the sdund of the drum, and the howling of harsh 
voices; complete-ft most ■■ strange form of devotion. The les- 
atity' feom the Scriptures, partly from the 
oly Virgin and of Tekla Haimanot, 3 the 

,% 3 Tekla Haimauot is the fhvourite 
Vbtfpl hi. -toA&i. saint of Abyssinia. “Tekla llay- 
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Ufo of Sfc George, and other foolish and fabidoiiss w^ ; but 
aU aro in the ancient Jithiopic tongue, which to the congre- 
' gation is a dead letter." 1 The books found in the Country 
besides the Scriptures are 108 in number. Copies of all of 
them have been taken to Germany by my friend Dr. Roth, 
the naturalist of the British embassy, jnd deposited in the 
Protestant College of Erlangen. They Consist principally of 
legendary lives of the saints, monks, and oth^E personages ; 
of abridgments of scripture history, sadly corrupted by ab- 
surd traditions and extravagant inventions; of collections 
of hymns and prayers, some of which are intended to frighten 
evil spirits ; and of ecclesiastical canons and summaries of 
doctrine. Taking them as a whole, they are more fitted to 
mislead than to edify, to nurse superstition than to beget a 
right faith and cherish a right devotion. A few of them, 
perhaps, are worthy of examination, as contributing in some 
degree to throw light on the religious history of ./Ethiopia. 2 

Many of the customs of the Abyssinians,?— such as th$ 
practice of circumcision on the '"eighth day, abstinence frdp 
the unclean animals, the observance of the last day of t|j 
week as a day of rest (in addition to the LordVday), 
gious purifications, the wearing of a ribband of blue ajrft' 
symbol of their faith, the construction of their churcheMfi 
the form of synagogues, the perfonhance of worship withjp 


manot lived in the seventh century 
and was the apostle around Shoa. He 
was born in Shoa. He replaced the 
royal family upon the throne, and was 
zealous in converting the Galas to 
‘"Christianity. He even made such an 
impression on the Devil by preaching, 
that he (the Devil) determined to be- 
come a monk for forty years 

ThesameTekla Haymanot stood forty 
:^0ars upOn^one place praying, until 
he broke hi# leg. there arc twcnty- 
; fctir elders drgund the throne of God 


with censers in their, hands, serving 
God, and tekla Haymanot is the 
twenty-fifth, lie hid six wings like 
angels!” Wolff's Journal, vol. v. p. 
360. This is a fair specimen of tlie 
legends of Abyssinia. 

1 Harris's -/Ethiopia, ^ol. iii. PP- 
137 . 

2 Sec a catalogue of these works in 
the appendix the third volume o 
the HigWiwids of ABthiopin.* by Sir 
William Harris. ■; 
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.'mentioned in the Psalms, abstinence 
from tie sine# that shrank and from blood, the practice of 

th§ atonement, and the offering of 
a k ind of atoning sacrifice called Boza, — have evidently had 
a Jemsh origin ; and there consequently can be little doubt, 
that the lilfet jon wqs* considerably affected by Jewish man- 
ners and cSitoms before its conversion to Christianity. I 
fiiiwk it prObablb that the Jews, in some numbers, extended 
themselves from Egypt and Yemen to the country before the 
} matter of certainty, that many Jews 
repaired to it both after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus, and oh the persecution raised by Adrian. Many of 
their, descendants, estimated by Dr. Wolff at 200,000, are 
still lit Abyssinia, known by the name of Felashas. Hea- 
then proximity and intercommunion, however, have told 
more on the Church there than Judaism. 

I have already mentioned, that the Abyssinian Church is 
a branch the Coptic. It is not necessary for me, then, 

its Constitution and creed. It may 
''^j|r6>pe]^^^htinh>*h<)wever, that, for the last sixty years, 
rehgioU8*.;^jUK>v , ersy has raged within it, and that certain 
differences^^|opinion respecting the birth and unctions of 

we have not yet received consistent 
^dt|shom^|^^CCnnts,^-have divided it into three parties 
mhst inimical to one another, and who will no longer par- 
take of; the cdmmunion together. 1 

whom I have met in India, Egypt, 
and Syria, seemed to deal with religion as a matter of great 
sfhoiisness and importance ; and I observed that the most 
OiT^ardly dfcvou^ilgrims visiting Jerusalem are from dEthi- 
0|ia. feelings of some kind or other, 

indeed, 'conjpt^aakie;' the^Abyssinians submit to the numerous 
:^ts,anu,peiM^e^elSaed by their ecclesiastical standards, 
1 Compare Q0|jjdi pp. with Major Harris, vol. iii, pp. 186-191. 

*■■■ ■ ?t"V : . '¥s s 
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and prescribed to them by the priests, and in which they 
suppose the essence of religion consists. Depraved and de- 
graded though they almost all are, — from their imperfect 
knowledge of that holy*faith which they nominally profess, 
and the superstitious practices to which, acting almost ou 
the license of Pagans, they have devot^themselves, — -there 
is still something connected with them calculated to act on 
our sympathy as Christians. 

“ We may still congratulate them,” says Mr. Gobat, i( for the little 
they have preserved of Christianity, for it is, after all, to this that the 
Christian traveller is obliged to attribute all those traces in the character 
of tlio Abyssinians which, in many respects, render them superior to all 
the nations of Africa. Indeed, it is a great advantage for Abyssinia to 
have had till now none but Christian governors. This is acknowledged 
even by the Mussalmans of that country. It is in this religion itself 
that the seed is to be found for the regeneration of the people of Abys- 
sinia.” “ Abyssinia as she now is,” says Sir William Harris, “ presents 
the most singular compound of vanity, meekness, and ferocity, — of de- 
votion, superstition, and ignorance. But, compared with the other 
nations of Africa, she unquestionably holds a high station. She is su- 
perior in arts and in agriculture, — in iaws, religion, and social condition, 
to all the benighted children of the sun. The small portion of good 
which does exist may be justly ascribed to the remains of the wreck of 
Christianity, which, although stranded on a rocky shore, and buffeted by 

the storms of ages, is not yet overwhelmed There is, perhaps, 

no portion of the whole continent to which European civilization might 
be applied with better ultimate results ; and although now dwindled 
into an ordinary kingdom [with several chiefs], Habesh, under proper 
government and proper influence, might promote the amelioration of all 
the surrounding people, while she resumed her original position as the 
first of African monarchies.” 

Is there no hope of the speedy amelioration of this most 
interesting countiy ? The attention of the Church of Eng- 
land Missionary Society has been directed to if for Several 
years. In 1820, the Rev. Mr. Jowett, the agent of that in- 
stitution, purchased, on account of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, an entire version of the Bible into the Am- 
baric, the principal vernacular language of Abyssinia, which 
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had been executed at Cairo by a native of the country. It 
has been printed for distribution. Messrs. Gobat and Kug- 
ler entered Abyssinia at the close of 1839. The latter was 
cut off by a melancholy accident ; but the former, after a 
missionary journey in the country of three years, says, 

“ The word of God, a*s contained in the four Gospels and 
some copies of the epistles, has been distributed in every 
quarter of the country. The religious conversations which 
I had at Gondar have been reported in every province. The 
most instructed persons have begun, in consequence of these 
means, at least to doubt the truth of some of those errors 
which they had always considered truth itself ; and some 
young people appear to feel the drawing of the Father, who 
will lead them to Jesus, that they may receive eternal life.” 
Mr. Gobat, accompanied by Mr. Iscnbcrg, a second time 
visited the northern provinces. Dr. Wolff also made a jour- 
ney to the northern parts of the country, where he found 
Mr. Gobat so unwell that he was obliged humanely to accom- 
pany him to the coast. Mr. Iscnbcrg returned to this 
country, where he prepared some elementary works in the 
Amharic and Galla languages. He and Mr. Krapf, and their 
companions, afterwards failed to establish themselves in the 
country, and particularly at Slioa, though for some little 
time they appeared to be acquiring a salutary - influence. 
But circumstances have led them to withdraw, at least for 
the present, from the country. 

When Dr. Wolff visited Abyssinia, he and Mr. Isenberg 
encouraged an influential native to set out for India with 
his two promising sons, in order to procure for them a su- 
perior education. On their reaching Aden, they wrote to 
the Bombay Government informing it, that they 7 had obtain- 
ed letters for me, and that they intended to place themselves 
under my care. On their arrival in India, I was prepared 
to receive th.eifl into my family, and to appoint the youth to 
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study in our mission institution. The father staid a year 
with me, watching diligently over his sons; and he then 
returned to Abyssinia, leaving the youth under my care. 
They remained four years and eight months under my roof, 
during which time they profited much by tho instructions 
received in my family, and by their attendance at our insti- 
tution, all the members of the mission showing the deepest 
anxiety to advance their improvement. They distinguished 
themselves even among tho Hindu pupils, with whom there 
is no lack of talent ; and, what is of far more importance, 
they showed the most pleasing and satisfactory signs of per- 
sonal piety, being constrained by their religious feelings to 
sit down with our native Church at the Lord’s table. On 
my leaving India for this country, they accompanied me, as 
my readers have already been informed, from Bombay to 
Aden. It was long before I received tidings of them ; but 
when these did arrive, 
tcresting character. 

The Rev. James Glasgow of Ivathiawad in India, in a fe| 
ter, dated Rajkot, July 15, 1845, thus wrote of them to my’ 4 
friend the Rev. R. Nesbit of Bombay: — ' 

“ On Saturday evening last, in the dusk, and just as a weightjft^ower 
was spending itself, my servant came to tell'me that two Ch ri-sfiign kids 
were at my gate, asking if I would permit them to pass the nighjpi iny 
compound. I sent for them, and with a dreamy recollection of fta face 
of the youngest resembling some countenance I had seen, ifecosM 
them in Gujarati and Hindustani. Finding that we did not ifeogniic 
them as old familiar faces, a trifle would have made them slip away un- 
known. However, at last, one of them said, we are Gabru and Mari$&, 
and produced a certificate in Dr. Wilson's hand which, drenched though 
they were with rain, they had kept clean and dry. Wcubrought pem 
in, and provided refreshment and dry clothes. They are now with ufc, 
and we are happy to show them hospitality. Their story is simply this- 
They came first from Abyssinia to an island near, the west, in the ,c 
Sea, called Massawali ; thence they sailed to Mocha ; thence to Aden , 
from Aden,, they embarked in an Arab vessel for Bombay, wlieie they 


they were found to he of a very in- 


M 
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oeant to. A Wend the Free Assembly’s Institution for some additional 
bime. For about fourteen or fifteen days, they were greatly tossed with 
strong winds, and unable, as the captain had intended, to touch at Ras- 
el-Had, on the Arabian coast near the Persian Gulf. They were at last 
obliged, with the stern of the vessel broken, to put in at a small port 
called Mandra on the Kach coast. Thence they walked to another port 
twelve kos (leagues) distant, called Tunia, and got over to Juria, from 
which place, they walked to Rajkot.” 

At tlie close of the monsoon, the youths left the province 
of Kathiawad, and arrived safe in Bombay, from which 
place they addressed to me the following simple but touch- 
ing letters. I give them in their genuine form, correcting 
merely in one of them, a few slips in the spelling. In a 
spiritual point of view, they are as cold waters to the thirsty 
soul, as they hear the hopeful impress of true piety, — a piety 
tried and tested by the degenerate Christianity of Abyssi- 
nia, which the youths mourn over with feelings of deepest 
compassion, after revisiting their native country, and which 
they ardently long to see reformed and purified : — 

“ Bombay, September 15, 1845. 

“ Reverend and Dear Sir, — A lthough it is a long time that I have 
not wrote to you any letter, and since I departed from you, yet now 
I am glad to take liberty to inform you these following lines ; and may 
I hope also that this information will find you in the state of your good 
health. " 

" As for ( mysclf and my brother Marieha, we are thankful to say that 
wc are quite vVell, since it is, by tho blessiug ‘of the Almighty, eternal, 
and everlasting Jehovah, God only ; yea, we will thank him more and 
more and may we remember him all the days of our lives, for he won- 
derfully redeemeth our souls before the foundation of the world, and 
has remembered us among the flock of (the) one Shepherd, which is 
Josus, * who is the same yesterday, to day, and for ever.' 

* siWbmusl thank you also for your trouble in cultivating our minds. 
It was by your flicans, also, that we have the fellowship with the Father, 
with thd Son, and with the Spirit. 

Ihe Churches of Aby&inia arc something like the J ewish Churches. 
Jheir ceremony is fafthionablo and extraordinary. Their priests are as 
badasthe BiARi^ns of What shall we say, then, unto them ? 

Should we sa y tliby are J # Mohammedans, or Heathens ? No, they 
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are not Jews, for they do not perform all the Jewish laws ; noy Moham- 
medans, for they do not believe to (in) that great impostor ; nor Hea- 
thens, because they do not give the beauty of the Almighty to wood 
and stones. Alas ! they are still ignorant and uncivilized Christians. 
Though I love them, yet I cannot but help to express their folly. And 
on this subject I beseech you, reverend Sir, that you should remember 
them always in your prayers, that they may know the Word of the Lord, 
saying unto them, 4 I am Jehovah thy God, thou shalt have no other 
god before me and that they may hear his sayings, Come unto me, why 
will ye perish ? and I am ready and willing to forgive ? and that they 
may look to his yoke and take (it) upon them, for they shall find rest 
unto their souls. May, then, the Lord be merciful unto them, and 
purify them, even as pure gold, and give them the Comforter, that they 
may be comforted ! Then, they will know that there is no remission of 
sin, but only by the blood of the Lamb. Then, they will be glad 
and rejoice, saying, Jehovah is our righteousness and our refuge; 

4 Behold, now is the accepted time, behold, now is the day of salvation/ 

44 But (it is) not only poor ignorant Abyssinians who have rebelled 
against God. (It is) both great and small, rich and poor, wise and un- 
wise, kings and subjects, even those to whom God has revealed the, 
Gospel of his dear and only-begotten Son : 4 Whosoever believeth 
him should not perish, but possess everlasting life/ And men, hour j 
miserable they are ! comparing (imagining) themselves to be equal with 
God, saying, we will go by our righteousness, why do we want the nar- 
row passage ? we will make a wide and a broad way. So they |f0, aiii 
return no more. But what evil has done the Son 1 Did lie not, for mar/s 
sake, take the human nature ? Did he not come to this lofeerable 
world, from heaven, his high abode ? Did he not bear our iniquity, and 
carry our sorrow ? Did he not offer up himself to God on tl^ cross? 
Where is then the evil ? Are all these pains and sufferings for himself, 
and not for us ? If we ean do so well, why did he suffer ail this I I 
shall say nothing more on this subject. But it is my daily prayer to 
God, that he may drive away all the evils from their heart. Our God 
is dishonoured, yet he will not keep silent. 1 lie shall come down like 
rain among the mown grass, as showers that water the earth/ 4 But 
who may abide the day of his coming 1 or who shall staad when ho ap- 
pearetb V 

“ I shall give you also an account of our coming to Bombay. My 
father is always remembering you. He has had his province again (to 
govefu.) We left him in Gondar. Gondar,you know, is the principa 
city of Abyssinia. We left Adawa in February, which is our begin 
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(birth) p]|j&ce. While we were coming we had a very bad storm, near 
the Island of Socotra. We saw the most powerful and the most awful 
hand of the Almighty. The form of the ocean was suddenly changed. 
All the surface became mountainous — hills and valleys. Our soul was 
melted because of trouble, and our heart fainted ; but the Lord heard 
us and he is so wonderful and so merciful. We landed at Mandra, and 
travelled to Rajkot. We take great trouble. We were very glad to 
meet the Rev. Mr. Glasgow, and the Rev. Mr. Adam ; and they kindly 
received us. Also, Mr. Montgomery in Gogo received us kindly. After 
all we got to Bombay on the 9th of September, out of all trouble. And 
now, reverend Sir, I have no more to say ; but, I humbly beseech you to 
give my best regard to Dhanjifehai, and to all the followers of Christ. 
Remember us also, that the Lord may enable us to do good to our native 
land, and that he may also help us in all our ways. — I am, &c. 

u i\ S . — I am sorry to say that Roman priest has had a permission to 
build a church in Abyssinia. I hope you will answer us soon. Please, 
sir, for a copy of Major Harris’s ‘ Travels in Abyssinia V ” 

“ Bombay, September 15, 1845. 

“Reverend and Dear Sir, — It has been more than once my desire 
to inform you about my native land ; but it was very difficult for me to 
send to Scotland, for there is no mail to Europe or India from our land. 
But it has pleased God to bring us*again to see India and our Christian 
brethren, with great difficulty. 

“ Thejjgligion of Abyssinia is Christianity, corrupted by a mixture of 
Jewish, mohammedan, and Pagan superstition. My brother and myself 
were brought to you by our father, to Bombay, in April, in 1837, that 
we might attend the institution, under your care, till the 2d January 
1843. Though we were of those that worshipped the graven images, 
yet, by our coming to you, and by your means, and by the Spirit of God, 
we have been called to be brought, through Jesus Christ, from darkness 
to the light, and from the wide and broad gate to the narrow (way) 
which leadeth unto life. Thanks bo to God, greatly through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom We have now received the atonement of sin. 0 
yes, we are thankful; but what a heavy burden is that upon us — not 
because we shaw the light — not because we have the Bible in our hand 
*~"not because v e read it as we like-r-not because we watch and pray 
against temptation- — not because we have received the spirit of adoption, 
Whereby we cry, Abba, Father ! 

“Then, my dear s;.-, w$at do you think that heavy burden is? Let 
aw to you, and ' to ^ ^ ac^ellow brethren in Christ, the language of 
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the holy apostle, whose witness was on high, and whose record was i n 
the sky, and say : — ‘ Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for 
Abyssinia is, that her children may be saved.’ Is there greater than 
this burden in this world ? 0, I don’t think, that as for Gabru and my. 
self, there is! This is the only (thing) which makes us weak and 
wretched.^ Though we were ready to preach the Gospel as much as we 
could, we were not ashamed, for it is the power of God unto salvation; 
and though we have told them often and often that they are out of the 
way, and that they should worship the true and the living God only, yet, 
having dark, foolish hearts, they profess themselves to be wise — change 
ing the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like to cor- 
ruptible man — changing the truth of €rod into a lie, and worship and 
serve the creature more than the Creator, who is blessed for ever. 

u Then, my dear sir, let your desire, and that of your brethren in 
Christ be, that the children of Abyssinia may be saved; but by what 
means ? The answer is, by sending a preacher to that dark land, that 
we may suffer the heavy burden together, and that they may !>c en- 
lightened through his means, and through the Spirit of God. Perhaps, 
you may say, * You may teach them;’ but they wont like to hear us, for 
they say that we have sold our ancestors’ religion for money. They love 
the darkness rather than the light. But are we greater than tiiem, 6; 
Lord ? In no wise* Then, let me use this language : 6 Father; forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.’ Again, let me bring you to 
think what were the West Indies, and Southern Africa — Sandwich 
Islands, and India? They were just like them, or worse than .them. It 
is only because the General Assemblies 1 were kind to them atid not to 
Abyssinia (that they are what they are.) But, I hope, tha||froiu this 
time they will be kind, and have the desire to bring them to Jesus 
Christ, who suffered for the guilty of mankind — for the rich and for the 
poor — for the white and for the black. 

I am telling you again and again, and 1 am free after telling J oll > 
though I will not be happy till I leave this world; but I will fall at his 
feet, saying ; ‘ Hast thou not given thy dear Son for lost sinners? aivl 
wilt thou not, with him, freely give us thy Spirit, according to thy I )r0 ’ 
mises? Look down with an eye of pity on that land, for without thy 
grace they must perish. They have destroyed themselves hut our help 
is to be found in thee, by sending thy Holy Spirit to that land/ 
desire and prayer is the love of country ; and this love is found in e\e^y 
human being. The Son of God, in him was the love of country. ® 
beheld the city, says the evangelist, and wept over it. May the ^or 
1 Here used as synonymous with Missionary Institutions. 
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put the same love into you and the General Assembly — may he make 
you all to pray and to have zeal, and to send a missionary to that dark 
land ! I am sorry that the deceiver is going to establish the Church of 
Rome in our land, to destroy the work of the Gospel. 

« x am sorry to inform you about our journey to this place. After 
leaving Aden, we enjoyed some wind for some days ; but, whe^ we came 
between Socotra and Coria, we suffered stormy wind for sixteen days con- 
tinually. We landed in Cutch at Mandra ; and, as our ship was not 
able to come to Bombay, we were obliged to travel from Mandra to Katta- 
war, to the pious brethren, and then to Gogo. We walked all along ; 
for it was long. We left our land in January, and we came to Bombay 
in September ; but we are thankful in all this trouble we have suffered. 

I hope God will see our trouble, and prayer, and hear us ; for it is not 
for our glory, but for him who is above all. We were received kindly 
by Mrs. and Mr. Ncsbit, and by the Christian friends. Give my salain 
to Dhanjibhai and all the Christians. I hope you will answer us very 
soon.— “I am,” &c. 

These affecting appeals will not be overlooked. Many, I 
trust, will lift tlieir hearts unto God in fervent prayer in be- 
half of these youthful and beloved Ethiopian disciples, who 
have travelled so far, and suffered so much, that the work of 
their preparation for preaching the Gospel to their be- 
nighted countrymen may be completed; and that some 
herald of the cross, may, in due time, he sent from the 
highly favoured lands of the West to “ bear this heavy bur- 
den with them,” and to strive with them mightily for the 
revival of the faith of the Gospel among the mountains of 
Africa, in which nominal Christianity has found for ages a 
r efuge from the hate and persecution of the heathen and 
the follower of the false prophet. 
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II.— THE PAPAL EASTERN CHURCHES. 

DEGENERACY OF THE INDEPENDENT EASTERN CHURCHES — PR E . 
TENSIONS OF ROME AND HER EFFORTS FOR THEIR INCORPORA- 
TION — THE MARONITE CHURCH GREEK-CATHOLIC CHURCH— 

THE EASTERN LATIN CHURCH — GREEK-CATHOLIC, OR, SO-CALLED, 
MELCIIITE CHURCH — ARMENIAN-CATHOLIC CHURCH — SYIUAN- 

CATHOLIC CHURCH CHALDEAN-CATHOLIC CHURCH — COPTIC- 

CATHOLIC CHURCH — DOINGS OF ROME IN ABYSSINIA — GENERAL 
REMARKS. 

The “ Independent Eastern Churches/’ as will have ap- 
peared from the preceding Chapter, have, in many matters 
of essential importance, both in doctrine and practice, de- 
parted far indeed from the simplicity of the truth as.it'if 
in Jesus, and as it was propounded by his inspired-messen- 
gers and apostles. When they act in accordance with their 
principles, as set forth in their symbolic books and liturgies, 
they, perhaps with a single exception, disparage the Holy 
Scriptures, By associating with them, almost oh terms of 
parity, the doctrines and commandments of men. Their 
worship is polytheistic and idolatrous, in as mv as it is 
extended to angels and saints in heaven, and Ho pictures, 
crosses, and relics on earth. They substitute, tip an alarm- 
ing extent, bodily ceremony for tho work of the truth and 
Spirit of God in the soul of man. They support a conse- 
crated sacerdotalism, as the direct channel by which ah 
blessings flow frpm the Saviour to the sinner ; which, by tbe 
potency with which it is endowed, either transmutes meie 
symbols into the real body and blood of Christ, which they 
only represent, or incorporates the material body and b oo 
of Christ with these symbols ; and which, in the dispensa 
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tioii of the sacraments and ordinances appointed by God, or 
devised, by man, is an instrumentality for accomplishing 
spiritual regeneration, effecting a renewed propitiation, and 
securing a free or conditional justification. The salvation 
of Christ, they represent as procurable bv the merit or ser- 
vice of men ; and they overlook that righteousness of God 
which is revealed from faith to faith. In all these respects, 
they are under the influence of the spirit of Antichrist, allied 
to the Church of Rome, its most perfect embodiment. With 
this simple alliance, however, that Church is not, -and never 
has been satisfied, since in its lordly Head it professed to 
have the vicar of Christ on earth, and the veritable succes- 
sor of the alleged primate of the apostles. It assumes and 
asserts, that, as the infallible interpreter of the divine word, 
and conservator of those traditions which are of co-ordinate 
authority, it is the supreme expounder of the faith, and 
guardian of the orthodoxy, of the universal Church. It 
maintains that it is the soul of Christian union and catholi - 
city, of exertion and enterprise. It declares that it has un- 
limited powers of legislation and absolution, and that it is 
paramount in the establishment and maintenance of autho- 
rity and order, and the exercise of discipline. *lt claims the 
subjection, the reverence, and the obedience of every portion 
ot the Church of Christ. All beyond its pale are schismatics 
and heretics ; and presumptuous in their hopes of salvation. 
. In this state of matters, it is easy to imagine that the 
Church of Rome never can have looked with a tolerant or 


friendly eye on any of the religious communities of the East 
"'Inch ma ,V have disputed its domination, or sought to free 
themselves f*>m its tyranny. From first to last it has ear- 
nestly and persevcringly sought either their subjection or 
dissolution. It I1&3 treadje^ them, according - o its means 
Opportunities, exa d^P as it had done the move modem 
ian <soiUmunitie|?^^e Reformation of the West. 
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But the success of the Church of Rome in the subjection 
and incorporation of the Eastern Churches, has not accorded 
with the measure of either her desires or endeavours. That 
success, however, has not been small. She has had herffe<6n- 
verts among* every one of them, and some of them sh|^iks 
reduced to small dimensions. She has formed, out of^ea-]) 
of them a body in communion with herself ; and she is now 
diligently plying the work of further proselytism. She 
boasts of distinct societies devoted to her interests, occupy- 
ing the sublime and beautiful ridges of the gigantic Lebn- 
non ; seated on the hills of holiness in the land of Israel's 
inheritance and the Saviour’s incarnation; scattered over 
the fertile plains of ancient Syria, Mesopotamia, and baby- 
ion, and the classic regions of the Lesser Asia ; visible on 
the prolific hanks of the mysterious Nile ; about to appear 
on the crest of the mountains of “jealous Abyssinia;” and 
discernible even on the romantic heights of Malabar and 
Travanktir in distant Hind. Of these different communities, 
and the past and present doings of Rome, we shall now give 
a brief account. 


1. THE MAItONITK <111*14011. 

Of all the Churches in the East in union with Rome, this i- 
the one which she regards with most confidence, aud’ubieli is 
most thoroughly devoted to her influence-, and boastful of her 
patronage. Romanists speak and write of it as do evangelical 
Christians of the Church of the Waldcnses. Tiny declare, 
that, even during the revolt of the other Eastern (.'lum-hcs 
from Rome, it unswervingly maintained its union and loyalty. 
They speak of it as a steady and glorious beac#n, dispelling 
the darkness of ignorance, and withstanding the waves au<l 
billows of heresy. They are f requently at a loss for terms by 
which to express their sense of its excellence. Let us take, 
as an example of the manner in which they not unfrequentlv 
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represent it, the following culogium pronounced upon it by 
the Jesuit father Fromage, before the Grand Synod of Le- 
banon in 1736, which we shall afterwards have occasion to 
mention 

“Illustrious Maronites ! how I love to contemplate the glory and 
the beauty of your Church ! I find in it nearly all the traits which dis- 
tinguished and which characterized the infant Church of Jesus Christ, 
whilst it existed in the bosom of Judaism and Paganism by the most 
surprising of all miracles issuing from the hands of God, its author. I 
would willingly compare this Church to the mysterious fleece of Gideon, 
upon which the dew of heaven fell in abundance, whilst all that sur- 
rounded it was dried up, devoured by the burning heat. I would wil- 
lingly compare it to that nation cherished by heaven, which the Lord 
himself was pleased to conduct through the deserts, the rocks, the 
mountains. Whilst their haughty enemies marched through the midst 
of the thickest darkness, a brilliant and luminous pillar dispelled the 
horrors of the night, and guided their footsteps. ... It forms a chosen 
(separee) flock, of which the sheep, always obedient to the voice of the 
Sovereign Shepherd, never wander at any time to strange pastures, and 
who, on account of their obedience, shelter themselves from the rage of 
the wolves. We say more, and speak without fear, — they form in the 
very midstiof infidelity, an entire people of true worshippers, who with- 
stand the contagious blast, and the infection of schism and heresy; and 
it becomes me to say of you, what is said in the sacred text concerning 
the first of the faithful, you persevere unanimously and constantly in the 
doctrine of the apostles .” 1 


Many passages of the same character may be quoted from 
the writings of priests, prelates, and popes, for nearly the 
last two hundred years."* 

The Maronites trace their name to a Syrian monk, Maro, 
a contemporary of Chrysostom, who lived on the banks of 
the Orontes about tlie year 400, but more particularly to 
John Mu? On, or Maro, their a Antiochian patriarch/' who 


litres Kdifiantcs ot Ouricuses, 
tom. i. p. 422. 

The latest which I lir ve seen, ex- 
ac.ly .CotTospoodinj' wi.h the above, 
sm a paffi p Mo t by Nicolas Murad, 
he archbishop of Laodlcoa, 


the present, representative of the Ma- 
ronites at the Holy See. published in 
Paris in 1844. — Notice llistorbjue sur 
POrigino de la Nation Maronite, et 
sur ses Rapports avco la France, pp. 
6 , 7 . 
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flourished about the year 700, and is alleged by themselves 
to have been in the communion of the Romish Church. 1 

With regard to the origin of their designation, we have no 
inclination to quarrel with them. Its existence for so many 
centuries, however, is calculated to throw suspicion on their 
original connexion with the Roman Catholic Church, which, 
it is known, denominates its different sections according to 
their respective countries, and not according to the names of 
their distinguished partisans. 

That the Maronites had a Syrian origin, is evinced by their 
ecclesiastical language, the Syriac, and by the locality in 
which, from time immemorial, they have been found. They 
are doubtless the descendants of the Christians who remain- 
ed uneonqueml and independent, and who took refuge in 
the Mountains of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon on the inva- 
sion and conquest of Syria by the Muhammadan Khalils in 
the seventh century. According to Cedrenus, the Maronites 
or Mardaitcs, opposed to the Melehite Greeks, took posses- 
sion of Mount Lebanon about > the year (177, and from that 
time proved very troublesome to the Saracens or Arabs by 
their predatory incursions into the open country below. 
The Khalifat at Damascus was greatly distressed by their 
incursions, and Moawiyah, in order to suppress them, con- 
cluded a peace with the Greek emperor Constantine Pogo- 
natus, with whom lie had been carrying on war in Cflfcia 
About eight years afterwards Justinian III., when hdf&uno 
to the throne, engaged with the lvhalff Abd el-Malek, ^fur- 
therance of the treaty of peace with him, which was con- 
firmed, to bring the Maronites under subjection ; and with 
this view r he invaded their country and did tluem much da- 
mage, assassinating their chief, and removing from their ter- 
ritories no fewer than about 12,000 persons. From tms 

1 For tiie life of Jolm Mam, see the Bibliotheca Orieutulin of Asscmauus. 
tom. i. j>]>. 41*0-520. 
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time they were ’content to continue principally within the 
boundaries of their great mountainous asylum. 1 . The same 
sovereign afterwards sent troops against them under Marcian 
and Maurice, who destroyed their principal monastery at 
Ilatn&h, and killed about five hundred of them, carrying war 
into the interior of Lebanon. They afterwards obtained 
their vengeance against Maurice, completely vanquishing his 
troops and destroying himself in battle . 2 

“ From this period, [says Volncy,] \vc lose sight of them till the in- 
vasion of the Crusaders, with whom they were sometimes in alliance, 
and sometimes at variance. In this interval, of more than three cen- 
turies, they lost part of their possessions, and were reduced to their pre- 
sent limits, paying tribute, no doubt, as often as the Arabian and Tiuk- 
mau governors wore able to compel them. This was the case with the 
Klialif of Egypt, Ilakem Be-umar-Ellah, who, about the year 1 014, 
ceded their territory to a Turkman, Prince of Aleppo. Two hundred 
years after, Salah ed-drn (Saladin) having driven out the Europeans from 
this country, they were obliged to submit to his power and purchase 

peace by contributions The peace they enjoyed under the Mom- 

luks was disturbed by Selim the Second ; hut this prince, occupied by 
more important objects, did not take the trouble to subject them. This 
negligence .emboldened them, and in concert with the Druses, and their 
Emir, tae j$feb rated Fakhr ed-din, they made daily encroachments on 
the Ottomans'; but these commotions had an unfortunate issue, for 
Murad the Third, sending against them Ibrahim, Pasha of Cairo, that 
general reduced them to obedience in 1088, and subjected them to the 
annual tribute they still pay.” 3 

Their connexion with Rome, in the earliest periods of 
their organization, cannot be established from authentic his- 
tory. On the contrary, there, are express testimonies from 
that source, according to which it is evident, that for long 
they stood altogether aloof from its communion, and were 
probably supporters of what lias been called the Monothelite 
heresy. Some of these authorities it is proper to adduce. 
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They are those of ecclesiastical annalists both within and 
without the pale of the Romish Church. 

Sayid Ben Batrik, or Eutychius, the patriarch of Alex- 
andria, who flourished in the early part of the tenth century, 
says,— 

“ There was at the time of Maurice the emperor of the Greeks, a cer- 
tain monk named Martin, who asserted that there were two natures and 
one will, and one operation and person, in our Lord Christ, and corrupt- 
ed the faith of men. Most of those who embraced his doctrine, and, 
reckoning themselves his disciples, professed the same, were inhabitants 
of the city of 7/aniuh, and Kcnncsarin, and ’Awiisim, with some Greeks ; 
and his followers who asserted the same with himself were Maronites, a 
name taken from his own name Maro. Upon his death, the inhabitants 
of 7/amah erected there a monastery called Deir Marini, and professed 
his faith.” i 

Similar to this is the account given in the Arabic history 
of Makiizf, to whose work I have referred in the former 
chapter. 

“ In the time of the emperor Maurice Caesar,” says this respectable 
Muhammadan author, “ a monk named Maro taught that the Messiah 
(upon whom be peace !) had two natures, one will, and one person. Tlio 
inhabitants of the city of 7/amah, Keuneserin, and 'Awashn, and ui/diy 
of the Greeks, adhered to him ; and those who professed his doctrine 
were called Maronites among the Nazarenes. Upon the death of Apro; 
a monastery’ was built in the city of 7/amah after his name.” 1 2 

The celebrated William of Tyre, the principal historian of 
the Crusades, both distinctly mentions the conversion of the 
Maronites to the Romish Church in the reign of Baldwin IV., 
and gives an account of their origin and their devotion to the 
Monothclito heresy, as it is called, substantially agreeing 
with that of the Egyptian ecclesiastical historians. 

“ In the meantime,” ho says, “ when the kingdom enjoyed a tem- 
porary peace [a.d. 1180], a certain nation of Syrians inflhe province of 
Phcnicc, about the ridges of Lebanon, living near to the city of Biblus 
(Jebeil), suffered a very great change in its state. For, though for about 
five hundred years they had followed the error of a certain hcresiarch 

1 Eutych. Annal., tom. ii. p. 190. 

? Hist. Kccles. Copt. Makrizii, versic. 281-82. 
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named Maro, and on this account were called Maronites, and separated 
from the church of the faithful, took their sacraments apart, they re- 
penting by a divine impulse, and having laid aside their languor, be- 
came an accession to Aimcric the patriarch of Antioch, who is now the 

third of the Latins who presides over that church There was no 

small number of this people, but said to exceed the amount of 40,000, 
who, as we have before said, dwelt in the bishoprics of Biblus, Botrys, 
and Tripoli, and the neighbouring ridges of Mount Lebanon. They 
were a brave people and active in arms, and very useful to our people 
in most of the affairs which they were in the habit of transacting with 
the enemy. Whence our joy at their conversion to the true faith is 
very great. The error of Maro and his followers, as is learnt from the 
Sixth Synod, which it is known was collected against them, is and was, 
that in our Lord Jesus Christ there was from the beginning, and will 
he, one will and operation. This article having been reprobated by the 
church of the orthodox, they added, when separated from the congre- 
gation of the faithful, many other pernicious things, for which having 
separated, they returned to the Catholic Church along with their pa- 
triarch and some of their bishops, who, as they had preceded them in 
impiety, took the pious lead of them in returning to the tyith.” 1 

This is an important testimony; but though it comes from 
a Roman Catholic writer of authority and celebrity, it has 
been assailed by Nairon, Assemanus, La Roque, and other 
apologists of the Maronites. The grand objection which 
they urge against it is, that its author blindly followed 
i£uty%hius in his impeachment of the orthodoxy of the Ma- 
ronites. But granting, for the sake of argument, and with- 
out proof, that William of Tyre was actually guided by the 
Egyptian patriarch in his account of the o})ini<>ns of Maron, 
it ought to be borne in mind, that his testimony as to the 
original disagreement of the Maronites with the Church <f 
Rome and their accession to it , in his own dag. and at liis 
very door , ^pmains with all its force. It is the perfection of 
absurdity to suppose, that lie could fall into a mistake about 
a religious movement of the magnitude mentioned, which is 
said to ha$o 'token place before his own ''yes, and that his 

1 WiUormi Tymiais Arch. Hist. lib. xxii. *. 
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statements, if incorrect, could have been received by his 
contemporaries, and those who were his immediate suc- 
cessors. 

Jacob de Vittry, another historian of the Crusades, and 
the bishop of Akka or Ptolemais, who wrote in 1220, and 
who consequently must have also been well acquainted with 
the facts of the case, gives an account entirely in accordance 
with that now quoted, and almost in the same words. 1 

A similar account is given by Marinus Sanutus Torsellus. 
in 1321. 

“The Maronitcs derive their name from their founder Maro ; and 
they assert that there is only one will and operation in Christ. The 
author of this error was Macarius, bishop (antistes) of Antioch, who was 
condemned in the Sixth Synod, that of Constantinople, and rejected as 
a heresiarch from the community of the faithful. The Maronitcs, dwell- 
ing among the ridges of Lebanon in the province of Phenice, not far 
from the city of Biblus, and about Bastrus (Botrys) and Tripoli, well 
accomplished ;\nd instructed in hows and arrows, about CO, 000 in num- 
ber, and separated from the holy church and the communion of the 
faithful, dispensed the sacrament at their own pleasure ; but after re- 
penting in the time of the last king Bifid wiu, they professed the Catholic 
faith in the presence of the venerable father Aymerie, the patriarch of 
Antioch, and followed the traditions of the holy Roman (Church.) So 
that, while none of the Oriental prelates, except the Latins, use a ring 
(analo) and mitre, and pastoral staff, or have the people congregated by 
bells, but by beating bells by a mallet or staff, the aforesaid Marouites 
use all the aforesaid for a sign of obedience, and observe all the rites oi 
the Latins. Their patriarch (antistes) was present at the Lateran Coun 
cil under the venerable pope Innocent III.” 2 

These authorities arc very express as to the time of the 
first union of the Maronitcs to the Church of Rome, which 
must have been well known to the writers, though they arc 
silent on the particular circumstances which brought about 
that event. The historian Baronius entirely agrees with 
them. 3 It is no objection to them, as has been urged by 

1 Jacobi '!(.■ Vjfriaoo Histor. Hioro- 2 Mar. Sanuti Tom'll. Seeroui f‘i'1- 
sol. in lib.* '-m tit. fiesta Dei per Cruc. lib. iii. pars 8. 

Francos, p. j 1*1)8. 8 Ad annum 1182. n. 4. 
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some of the modern Maronitcs, as Faust Nairon, 1 Assemanus, 
and others, that the name of Maro does not occur in con- 
nexion with the proceedings of the sixth General Council. 
The historians of the Crusades, it is obvious, refer to that 
Council principally as condemning the opinions of the Mo- 
nothelites, imputed to the Maronitcs. It is obvious that it 
could not be directed against Maro individually, for it was 
called by Constantine Pogonatus in the year (180, before 
Maro had appeared conspicuously on this terrestrial scene. 
We are inclined to conjecture, that Aymeric, the third Latin 
patriarch of Antioch, backed, as lie must have been, by the 
Crusaders, gained over the Maronitcs, through their patri- 
arch and some of their bishops for the time being. The con- 
nexion formed between the Maronitcs and the Church of 
Rome was probably, in the first instance, of a very slight 
character, and more nominal than real. The Maronite pa- 
triarch, though he may have consented, probably for selfish 
purposes, to receive the pallium of investiture from Rome, 
did not surrender the original authority which he associated 
with his office quite independently of that See. To the pre- 
sent day each of his successors lias denominated himself 
“ Peter the patriarch of Antioch,” thus insinuating that he 
considers himself as the genuine representative and spiritual 
descendant of the Apostle Peter in the East. To the ordi- 
nary seal of the patriarchate, an engraving of which is given 
hy La Roque, I refer "in corroboration of this statement. - 
History is not silent on the difficulties long experienced by 
Rome in the management of its allies on the ridges of the 
Lebanon. The papal hulls of Innocent III., of Alexander I V., 
and of Leo X., accusing them of various errors, both in doc- 

1 Faust 'Nfiiron’j) Dissertation was nMy correctly by La Roque and Le 
published at Rotnc.in JG7ii. . It is on- (juicn. 

titled, u Di.'s.-n t'tSrfck) le Origino, No- - Voyage do iv. . ’.eetduMont-Libun, 

mine, au PuligSonc Maruuitarum.” p. 1 1 . 
ibe suui of tWwdrk U given toler- 
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trine and practice, have proved rather troublesome documents 
to those who argue for the integrity of their attachment to 
the “ Holy See/’ 1 It is the boast of Marc de Lisbon, in his 
Chronicle of the Order of the Franciscans, that Father G-ripho 
had to bring them back from heresy and idolatry so late as 
the year 1450. 2 Unpleasant reports of them, however, still 
continued to be circulated, so much so that Pope Clement 
VIII. sent the Jesuit Dandini to Lebanon, in the year 1576, 
to inquire into their actual condition, and, if necessary, to 
reduce them to order and submission, lie found matters in 
a much better state than had been reported ; and he receiv- 
ed the assurance from their patriarch and other ecclesiastical,- 
authorities, of their devoted attachment to bis master. Sonic' 
erroneous books which he found among them were disclaim,/ 
ed by them, under the allegation that they had been circu- 
lated by the Jacobites ; and he was able to give a favourable" 
account on' the whole of all that transpired amongst the hi. 
That neither they, nor he, at this time, had any persuasioji 
of their unbroken connexion with Home, is, I think, evident, 
from the following passage of his report delivered to the 
Pope. 

“ I he (ran, after the second day of rny arrival, to discourse of my 
affairs with the patriarch. I explained unto him the design <>1 my 
voyage, with which he testified himself to be well satisfied. However, 
he could not forbear to tell me of two things which much troubled him: 
the first that bis holiness bad sent him only but a simple brief, instead 
of addressing to him a large and solemn bull, which might authentically 
set forth the antiquity oj their belief, and their reunion with the Holy 
free, as the popes, his predecessors, had done. . . . He complained 

also that his holiness had sent him no answer to his entreaty of being 
confirmed in bis ancient title of patriarch of Antioch.” 

It is not uninterrupted communion with Home that 
hero supposed to have existed. A cf reunion with the Holy 
See,” implies a former separation. The patriarch is not con- 
tent to lay aside his ancient title, which we have already 
1 La Roque, tom. ii. p. 8*. " La Roque, tom. ii. P- ,i4 - 
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seen has not been withheld by Rome from bis office . 1 It is 
curious to notice the explanation of the sanction of the title, 
which Roman Catholics now submit. 

“ In the middle of the thirteenth century,” says a calm and not un- 
dignified writer, in a late Number of the Dublin Review, “ Bandicar, 
sultan of Egypt, got possession of the city of Antioch. Ills cruelty and 
fanaticism drove into exile the Catholics who had been living there for 
years, and with their patriarch Elias at their head, and accompanied hy 
the clergy of the city, they took refuge among their brethren of Libanus. 
Simon, the patriarch of the Maronites, received them with kindness and 
hospitality. . . . The holy father manifested his gratitude for the kind- 
ness shown to his afflicted children, by appointing Simon patriarch of 
Antioch on the death of Elias a fete gears after. This dignity was con-* 
firmed to the successors of Simon by the pontiffs of later times. ” 2 

But what would this reviewer, who honestly follows liis 
authority, the present agent of the Maronites at the “ Holy 
Set'/’ have said to the claims of the patriarch of the Maron- 
ites to have his “ancient title” confirmed'? Wlpit will he 
say to the fact, that the great Asscmanus himself makes even 
John Maro the “ patriarch of Antioch,” so early as the year 
700 ? 3 

In order to increase the influence of the Romish Church 
over the Maronites, Pope Gregory XIII. founded a college 
at Rome for the education of a select number of their youth 
to bo brought from Syria for the prosecution of their studies, 
and who should afterwards return to their native land, to 
occupy such situations in the Church as might be considered 
proper for their talents and acquirements. It must be ad- 
mitted* thfjtt, with whatever consequences the expedient w;v 
attended in strengthening and extending the power of Rome 
in the ‘East, # it was mad# to a great extent to subserve the 
general interests of oriental literature in Europe. Of its 
many distinguished alumni, Joseph Simonius Asscmanus 

1 Dardini’s Voyage to Mount Li- 2 Dublin Review, March 1 84->. p. l!l. 

■ banus it, Pinkerton’s Voyages and 9 liibliotli. Orient- tom. i. p. 45H5. 

Travels, vot. i, p. 287. . 
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and Joseph Aloysius Assemanus are the best known. Tin 
former is the author of the Bibliotheca Orientals, in wind 
there is a review and analysis of the Syriac s Arabic, Persic 
Turkish, Hebrew, Samaritan, Armenian, Ethioipic, Greek 
Egyptian, Iberian, and Malabaric manuscripts in the Ole- 
mentine Collection of the Vatican, which was mostly formed 
by his own industry in the East. The latter is the collector, 
editor, and translator of all the ancient liturgies, both oriental 
and occidental. The former, who was a native of Tripoli, and 
born in 1087, was the deputy of Pope Clement XI J. at the 
^great Synod of Lebanon, held in the year 1736, by which 
the affairs qf the Maronite Church were finally settled, and 
according to whose decrees they are still administered. 1 

According to the docrees of the Synod now referred to, the 
different orders of the Maronite Church are, Cantor, Lector, 
Sub-deaeon, Deacon, Deaconess, Exorcist, Archdeacon. Kco- 
nomus, Prdsbvter, Parochial or Curate, Periodeutc or Visitor, 
Arch-presbyter, Rural Bishop, Metropolitan Bishop, and 
Primate or Patriarch.- The distribution of titles correspond- 
ing with these orders, which are highly valued by the people, 
forms one of the great sources of ecclesiastical power and in- 
fluence in the community. 

The proper seat of the Maronite community is at present, 
as it has been for many ages, the mountainous district of 
Lebanon, from about Tripoli to Tyre. In these parts they 
form the main portion of the population, except in the more 


1 See Lett res Kdifiant.es ct Curieu- 
scs, tom. i. p. 400, Speaking of 
the appointment of Assemanus sis the 
Pope's legate to the Synod of Leba- 
non, tlio Dublin Keview, following 
Nicholas Murad, says, “ Clement gave 
him foil kgatinc powers, and after 
several eonferenees with the Patri- 
arch and influential clergy, lie suc- 
ceeded in opening -the Council on the 


idOth of September ITflfl. It was At- 
tended by eighteen bishops, of whom 
fourteen were Marouites, two Syrian, 
and two Armenian. °The Abbots ot 
several monasteries were also pre- 
sent, together with a multitude oi tin* 
priests and chief people of the coun- 
try.” — Dublin Keview, March 
2 Cod. Liturg. Leeks. l T niv., lib. vin * 
p. 120. &c. 
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southern ones, in which they are mingled with, or to a cer- 

* 

tain extent superseded by, the Druses, a sect of mongrel 
Muhammadans and heathens, who are not only their rivals, 
but too often their determined enemies. In the country 
now mentioned they may amount to 150,000 souls. In the 
district of Raslieiya, in Anti-Lebanon, they number 360, and 
in the adjoining district of Ilasbeiya, 580 souls. In the 
valley of B&albek, the amount of their population is reckoned 
at 250 persons. In the Hauran, they are estimated at 7651 
soids. In the pashalik of Aleppo, 1 and in scattered towns 
and villages of Syria, in the northern part of the island of 
Cyprus, and in Cairo, and Constantinople, they have certainly 
not more than a population of 30,000. Altogether, they are 
to be reckoned at 200,000 souls. The American Mission- 
aries, in an interesting document lately published by them, 
give them at 220,000 persons. Nicholas Murad, the Ma- 
ronite agent at the court of Rome, in his pamphlet, lately 
published at Paris, reckons them altogether at 525,000, of 
whom, he says, 482,000 inhabit the valleys of Libanus. This 
dignitary, either wittingly or unwittingly, is guilty of gross 
exaggeration. The Dublin Reviewer seems to bint bis dis- 
sent from the statement, as he submits for comparison with 
it the estimate of the Abbe Gerambc, which is 200,000. 
Colonel Campbell, the British Consul-General of Egypt, pro- 
ceeding on Government'- document ary estimates, reckons the 
whole number of souls connected with the Papal Churches 
in Syria at only 260, 000. 2 

The patriarch of the Marouite Church, enjoys not only all 
the powers, immunities, and privileges conferred upon his 
office by tha sacred canons, but those rendered according to 
the use and wont of his own nation. He is elected from 

^ 1 1 have not notfeed an estimate of 
the uni iber of the 'Iaronites at Alep- 
po latev than that of Pr; Russell, 


who reckons 'heiu (in 1774) at 3030 
souls. 

2 llowring s U port on Syria, p. 3. 
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among the bishops, who must all be monks, by a majority of 
votes, but he receives the robe of investiture from Rome. 
His summer residence is at the convent of Kanobfa, in the 
romantic defiles of the Kadisha ; and his winter residence 
is at the convent Bkcrkl, in the Kasrawan, or holy land, of 
the Maronitcs. He also visits the convent of Diman, which 
is likewise his property. He is almost deified by the people 
among whom ho lives ; and his income is large for the de- 
mands which are made upon him, being estimated at about 
i?2()00 per annum. His See extends throughout the whole 
bounds of the ancient patriarchate of Antioch, over the me- 
tropolitan Sees of Tyre, Tarsus, Edessa, Apamea, Hierapolk 
Bozra, Seleucia, Damascus, Cyprus, Auazarbus, and Aiuida; 1 
but practically it is much more restricted, much more so in 
fact than when the Synod of Lebanon was held, llis juris- 
diction extends -over nine metropolitan sees, which are 
served by individuals elected by the people, and whom lie is 
required to consecrate, when they are chosen in an orderly- 
manner. These sees are those «f Aleppo, Damascus, Beirut?, 
Sidon, Eopolis or Baalbek, Jebeil, Ehden, Tripoli, and 
Cyprus. The occupants of these sees are styled .Met vans 
(metropolitans.) The same title is given to the two vicars, 
or assistants of this patriarch, one of whom has to do princi- 
pally with the temporal, and the other with the -piritual 
atfai rs of the Church, to the patriarch’s agent at Rome, and 
to three presidents at the principal monasteries or colleges. 2 

Respecting other matters connected with the Church 
establishment of the Maronitcs, the present agent of the 
patriarch at the See of Rome, gives us, in 1844, the follow- 
ing information : — 

“The monasteries or Maronite convents, both of monks and nuns, 
amount to 82. Those for monks, which are 67 in number, contain 1410 re- 
ligious. The remaining fifteen contain 330 nuns. All these houses have 

1 A S.q. i 


'c id. Lit. fiedes. liiiiv., p. 101 


4 Nicolas Murad, p ■ 
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very rigorous statutes confirmed by the Holy See. There are, exclusive 
of convents, 306 churches in the country. They are served by 1205 
priests, under the authority of their bishops and patriarch. The people 
also recognise and reverence the ecclesiastical authority, and discharge 
with assiduity and piety all the duties of Christianity at the holy season 
of the Pasch. There are four public seminaries, each of which contains 

from twenty to twenty-five pupils They are gratuitously instructed 

in the Arabic and Syriac languages, philosophy, dogmatic and ("moral) 
theology. Those who study theology must, however, previously engage 
to embrace the ecclesiastical state, promise obedience to the patriarch, 
and devote themselves to the missions of the country. For some years 
past, the patriarch has been in the habit of appointing a particular spot, 
where he collects according to his own desire, and under a superior ap- 
pointed by him, zealous and instructed priests, who go every year to 
preach in the different districts. This is called The Xatiowl Mission.”^ 

When tlie extent of the Maronite population is adverted 
to, it must be seen that the number of their monks and 
nuns is very large, proportionally more so indeed than can 
perhaps be found in any other portion of the world. The 
American Missionaries present actual lists, of which they 
say:— “ The number of converts contained in the preceding 
lists, is fifty-seven; and of comobia fourteen; of monks, one 
thousand one hundred and two ; and of nuns, five hundred 
and seven. These estimates are but approximations, yet 
probably they are not far from the truth. Among the 
monks there may he six hundred in priest’s orders ; the rest 
are lay brothers/' 2 

Connected with the convents and nunneries, some curious 
and interesting matters arc to he noted. These institutions 
were found to exist in great numbers when the Maronite 
Church first fell under the domination of Rome; and it was 
some time before it could interfere to any extent with the 
Settling of their affairs:: ^Father Dandini, in the year 1 ‘>7(>, 
writes of ! their habi^l^d practices to the Pope as strange 
and peculiar: — 

^Notice Hlatoriqu^.pp, 8 Miss. Herald, Sep;. 1845, p. 817. 
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“The religious/’ he says, “have none of that distinction of order and 
profession that is used elsewhere ; they are all alike : I am persuaded 
that these monks are the remnants of those ancient hermits which lived 
separate from mankind, and dwelt in great numbers in the deserts of 

Syria and Palestine and I believe I have myself good proofs to 

support that opinion. The first are the places of their abode ; for in 
their residences .... they aro retired to the most abstruse parts of these 
mountains, separated from all commerce, and living under great rocks^, 
so that they seem to dwell in grots and caverns, fit rather for wild beaj$jj^ 
than habitations for men. Their poor and ordinary apparel serves fof 
second proof ; they wear but a pitiful, unvaluable, ill-shaped coat, 
in they wrap themselves, with a black cowl upon their heads ; 
vestment descends only from the shoulders to the girdle, withouwRjj 
thing to cover their shoulders withal ; neither is there any other 
cut according to the fashion of these, that are used amongst all the coin- 
muiiity of their religious. Their manner of living furnished us with a 
third proof : they only live upon what the earth itself produceth, and 
never eat any flesh, though they ho sick and in danger of death. As for 
wine, they very rarely drink any. They have no particular rules, nor 
written constitutions to be observed by every one. . . , They make no 
express profession of the three vows of religion ; to wit, poverty, chastity. 

and obedience They have goods and money of their own, and 

can dispose thereof at their death. If they have no longer a mind to 
stay in the monastery, they go into another, without the leave of their 
superiors. In the fourth place, they are never permitted to exercise any 
ecclesiastical function ; they have no spiritual exercise in common for 
the good of their neighbours, and have no power either to preach or to 
confess, so that the/ are only for themselves. In the fifth place, they 
give to their superiors and chiefs the name of Abbot, as the hermits did 
of old. Finally, I shall take for the sixth and last proof, the name they 
bear of the Monks of St. Anthony,” 1 

The Pope, it is evident from these statements, had had 
blit little to do with those curious anchorets,— an indirect 
proof that the Maronites had been long removed from his 
influence and authority. What the Pope has«actually now 
made of the monks and nuns, will appear from the following* 
account by the American Missionaries : — 

1 Father Jerome Dandinrn Voyage to Mount Li banns. Pinkerton s \ oyago 
and Travels, vob x. pp. 29#, 294. 
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“ The Maronite convents are of two kinds, regular and irregular. The 
regular convents are of three orders, called the' Country, Lebanon, and 
Alepine orders, of which the first is the most, and the last the least, nu- 
merous. . * * . The superior-general [of each order] is assisted by four 
managers. ... His authority is independent of the patriarch, except by 
appeal ; and the income of the office of the superior-general of the Country 
order, consisting of some 800 piastres weekly for masses, 130,000 
piastres annually from glebes, and half of the contributions to the con- 
vent of Khazeiya, is greater than that of the patriarchal see. Each su- 
perior-general holds over his order the rank of a bishop over his diocese. 
He carries high masses, but has not the power of ordaining priests. This 
is usually done by the bishop in whose diocese the candidate is living. 
The diocesan bishops have also some other rights over the convents, 
though Most of the affairs of the convents are under the 

absolute control of the superior-general, who has a prison of his own in 
which to imprison culprits. lie is chosen by a ballot in a convocation 
held every three years. The members of this convocation arc the supe- 
rior-general, the managers, the superiors of convents, and those who 
have formerly held some one of these offices. . . No rule prevents the re- 
election of the same superior-general. . . The same triennial convocation 
elects also the managers and the superiors of all the convents. . . . The 
monks take the vow of chastity, poverty, and obedience, but not until 
they have passed a term of trial, which with the Country and Alepine 

orders is two years, and with the Lebanon order one year Their 

dress is a coarse woollen garment, coloured black, with a cowl and a 
leathern girdle. Silk they are forbidden to put on, nor may any one 
carry in his purse more than ten piastres. If at death any one is found 
to have more than that sum about him, he is detJled Christian burial. 
Meat they are never allowed to taste, nor may they smoke tobacco. For 
the former they substitute fi&h, and for the lattei snuff. Their employ- 
ment is agriculture and the mechanic arts They are generally left 

in profound ignorance, an<f most stupid class in the community. 

Hardly one in seven, it is support?, can read at all. The benefit of the 
convents to the community at large is extremely small. Among them 
all there may be a dozen schools, of the most common kind, for the 
children of the^ people. They are generally the centre and source of 
ignorance, superstition, and intrigue. One of the most obnoxious of 
their habits that of shameless begging. ... .At present there is a 
schism in the Country Order. All the monks north of Ibrahim river, are 
m rebellion against their superior- general. The movement commenced 
a ^ ear or two ago. They have driven away all the superiors and monks 
vor.ji. ' 2 n 
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who belong to the farther south, have armed themselves, and taken pos- 
session of their convenes. The patriarch’s interference to support the 
authority of the superior-general has only turned their wrath against 
him The irregular convents, or a's they are called c the Con- 

vents of Devotees,’ are independent of the three orders above describ- 
ed, and pf each other. They are founded by particular families, with 
. special conditions, one of which is that the superior in each convent shall 
be of the family of the founder. Each one has its own superior and 
laws, independent of every other, and the superior retains his office 
during life. These convents arc in all respects under the superintend- 
ence of the bishop of the diocese in which they are situated What 

has been said of convents for men, applies in general to nunneries. 
They are also regular and irregular. The regular are divided among 
the same three orders, and subject to the super iors-general. They must 
be in all cases at least forty cubits distant from any convent for men. 
An entrance fee is demanded of every candidate for admission, varying 
from 500 to 10,000 piastres, according to her ability and the necessities 
of the establishment. The nuns, like the monks, take the vow of chastity, 
poverty, and obedience. They are all taught to read, at least Syriac, in 
order to be able to assist in worship at their chapels. In this they take 
a public part, especially in chanting. Schools for children, or young 
persons, they have none. Their work is sewing and embroidery ; chiefly 
embroidery of a species of charm, cabled garments of the Virgin, which 
they make for sale. Their costume is a dress of cotton cloth, coloured 
black. The devotee nunneries are like the similar establishments for 
males ; except that the superiors of them are frequently changed. The 
nunnery at Aintura, though occupied by native females, is subject to 
European rules, and has its support from abroad. . . . The income of all 
the convents and nunneries the sect, is supposed to amount to 0,000,000 
or 7,000,000 piastres. Of this, about 1,000,000 are from masses, contri- 
butions, and vows ; the rest from lands, houses, mills, and the like. The 
old Emir Beshir is said to have given the monks or the patriarch 000,000 
piastres annually for masses for the whole family of the Shehabs. The 
landed property of the convents is immense.” 

This notice is necessary to our right understanding of 
Maronite society. In connexion with it, I call attention to 
the following striking passage from a communication of Mr. 
Graham of Damascus : — 

“ In Lebanon the conventual system is in the most vigorous operation 
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In most other countries these institutions have been on the decline since 
the era of the Reformation ; but on the goodly mountain, fanaticism and 
superstition, like the power of its vegetation, have been increasing and 

multiplying With startling luxuriance Division perverts their 

councils, and fanaticism stains their conduct, and the heathenish Druze 
and the Superstitious Maronite are hardly distinguishable from each other 
in the moralities and charities of life. In the extensive district of Kas- 
rawan a Protestant would not be allowed to settle; and, if he could be 
permitted to pass through it without insult or injury, he might be very 
thankful. This is the result of the Monastic Institutions, for the pea- 
sants are a quiet, tranquil, and industrious race. The whole mountain is 
filled with convents. Their numbers I do not know ; but it must be pro- 
digious. Some of them, like that of the Deir el-Kalla, are very rich, 
possess the choicest old wines of the country, and the reputation of in- 
dulging in the unnatural enormities which brought destruction on the 
cities of the plain. Many of the monks are totally ignorant, and can 
neither read nor write. In such circumstances, it may easily be ima- 
gined how incompetent their motives, hopes, and fears must he to con- 
trol, not the vices of our nature only, hut its very principles also ! 
Apostolic morality is not sufficient. They aim at the supposed angelic 
excellency of the celibate, and they fall into pollutions below the level 
of the brutes. 1 ’ 

m 

Tlve number of priests among tlio Maronitcs, which the 
patriarch's agent states at 1205, is given at between 700 
and 1000 by tlie American Missionaries. 1 It is much in 
excess of the number of churches. The Pope has been 
obliged to make a compromise witj,i the Maronites in the 
matter of the marriage of the clergy. As it is no objection 
to the priests that they take a wife, before entering into 
sacred orders, most of them are married men. They are 
not permitted, however, to marry at all, should they happen 
to take priest’s orders before marriage, and not permitted 
to remarry when they are bereaved after being in the priest- 
hood. The literary qualifications required of the clergy 
are not of the highest character. They must bo able to 
read Arabic, the vernacular tongue of the people among 
* Miss. Herald, Sept. 1815. 
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whom they officiate, and in which the Gospels and Epistles 
are partly read in the Churches, and Syriac, the language 
in which the Pope, in deference to that Custom with which 
he doubtless durst not interfere, lias permitted their masses 
and liturgical services, properly so called, to be performed. 
It is worthy of notice, that they are elected to office by the 
people of their parishes. The priests are ordained by the 
diocesan bishops or the patriarch. Their duties are similar 
to those of Roman priests in general, with the addition, to 
a great extent, of those of civil judgment and arbitration 
among the people of their charge. They are not allowed 
now to follow any secular profession, though they may be 
occasionally seen working in the fields, gardens, vineyards, 
and mulberry plantations, for which Lebanon is so cele- 
brated. It is no part of their business as priests to preach 
to the people, though they occasionally add a few remarks 
to the lessens which they read. Most of them are quite in- 
capable of composing a sermon. The churches in which 
they officiate are in general little to be distinguished from 
those of the better class of residences in Lebanon. They 
have all bells, tolerably distinct intimations of the compara- 
tive independence of their owners of the Turks, to whose 
ears nothing is more abhorrent than the public call to Chris- 
tian worship. The priests have parsonage houses of their 
own ; but the produce of their glebes is applied by the 
church-wardens to defray the ordinaiy expenses of the 
churches. Their pay, derived from the produce otfered to 
them by the people, and by fees for baptisms, masses, mar- 
riages, and funerals, is, though small according to our rec- 
koning, quite sufficient for their comfortable lioing. 1 Un- 
married priests generally liavo no parishes, owing to the 

1 The American Missionaries say, tres, but is sometimes as high as 

“ Theiv income altogether ordinarily 9000.” — Miss. Herald, Sept. 1845. 

amounts to not more than 2000 pias- 
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unwillingness of the Maronites to allsw their women to 
approach them in s the confessional. They are superiors of 
convents, or employed, under their superiors, in the dis- 
charge of special duty. 

The patriarch’s agent alludes to the preachers of the Ma- 
ronites who are connected with the national mission. The 
American Missionaries mention the names of eight indivi- 
duals who are at present distinguished for their services in 
this department. 

“ These,” they say, “ have authority to preach wherever they may be. 
Besides them very few others are known as preachers. . . . Preaching 
is considered by the Maronites to have been one of the peculiar offices 
of our Saviour, and a preacher is very highly respected. No one is al- 
lowed to undertake this duty without a written permission from the 
patriarch or the bishop of the diocese. Occasionally permission is given to 
laymen to officiate as preachers. The head-quarters of the national col- 
lege of preachers, it is intended should be at ’Arafura, formerly belong- 
ing to the Jesuit missionaries. For the institution the patriarch has 
already secured certain endowments. Besides the Maronite preachers, 
certain Latin monks of the Jesuit, Capuchin, and Franciscan orders, 
also undertake the office of preaching in the convents, and sometimes in 
the neighbouring churches, as missionaries of the Pope ; but in conse- 
quence of their limited command of the language (the Arabic) they are 
imperfectly understood. The people consequently do not respect them, 
and sometimes treat them with derision .” 1 

When I was in Syria, I made some inquiries into the state 
of education among the Maronites, and visited some of their 
schools, one of which is generally to be fonnd in evciy con- 
siderable village of the country. These humble institutions 
are taught sometimes by the priests, and sometimes by lay- 
instructors. At some places they meet in summer within or 
around the churches, and at others in houses specially ap- 
propriated to their use. The reading of Arabic and Syria e 
is taught in them, in the olden style, and with a very small 
supply pf books,, consisting principally of scripture extracts 

} Miss. Herald, Sept. 1846, p. 0 I 8 . 
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and prayers. Many, books for the use of the Maronites and 
other Eastern Christians, both in ‘ Arabic and Syriac, arc 
printed at Rome. 

For the information which I possess respecting the higher 
seminaries of the Maronites, I am principally indebted to the 
American Missionaries. Of colleges, or high schools, they 
have eight: three general; those of Ain Warkah and llu- 
miah in the Kasrawan, and Mar Abd Harhariyah in the 
Fatuli, which receive pupils from all parts of the country, 
and from all sects of Christians: three diocesan; those of 
Mar Yohanna Maron of the See of Jebeil, MishmCishah near 
Jazzm of the See of Sidon, and of Karnet Sheliwan in the 
Katih, of the Sec of Cyprus ; and two monastic, those of 
Bir Suncih and Kenfan. The Maronites may send six scho- 
lars also to the Propaganda at Rome. Attendance at these 
colleges, on the part of candidates for the priesthood, is not 
compulsory'; and but few persons, comparatively, avail them- 
selves of their advantages. Some of their pupils are the 
friends and relatives of the Sheikhs, and wish to remain 
laymen. The branches taught in the higher colleges, ac- 
cording to the American Missionaries, arc — 

“ Syriac, Arabic grammar, logic, moral theology, and preaching ; and 
in ’Ain Warkah, there have been introduced, Latin, Italian, rhetoric, 
physics, and philosophy. Doctrinal theology was once taught for a 
time, but Vicing found to lead the scholars into reasoning that inclined 

them to Protestantism, it was abandoned The number already 

graduated amounts to about 105. ... It should be remarked, that 
among these graduates, and especially among those of ’Ain Warkah, 
there are some of enlightened and liberal minds, who have more or less 
inclination for evangelical truth. One of our most valued native help- 
ers, who is also an esteemed brother in our little Churdh, spent eight 
years in 'Ain Warkah.” 

This individual, I had the pleasure of seeing in Syria. 
Asaad cah-Shidiak was also a scholar of the same academy; 
and the missionaries state that it was liis vow of obedience 
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to the patriarch, which enabled this spiritual tyrant to seize, 
persecute, and finally to secure his destruction. 

It will have been observed, that the Romish Church, in 
order to get the Maronites to recognise the headship of the 
Pope, has been obliged to make with them compromises of 
no insignificant character. To use the words of Cerri, the 
Secretary of the Propaganda, in his confidential review, pre- 
sented to Innocent XI., of the Roman Catholic missions 
throughout the world, they are “ governed by a Patriarch, 
whom they call ‘ Patriarch of Antioch,' [with the concurrence 
of the Pope,] though the Patriarch of Antioch is a Greek, 
who resides at Damascus .” 1 They have been allowed to 
maintain most of their own customs and observances, how- 
ever much at variance with those which Rome is usually 
content to sanction-. They are allowed to preserve their own 
ecclesiastical language, the Syriac, while Rome lias shown 
her partiality for the Latin rite, by bringing it into use 
wherever practicable, as in the case of the community to 
which we shall next have ooeasion to advert. They dispense 
the communion in both kinds, dipping the bread in wine be- 
fore its distribution among the people. Though they now 
observe the Roman calendar, as far as the time of feasts and 
fasts is concerned, they recognise local saints which have no 
place in its commemorations. They have retained the custom 
of the marriage of their clergy previous to their ordination. 
Though they profess to be zealous partizans of Rome, it dare 
not so count upon their attachment as to force upon them 
all that in ordinary circumstances it thinks desirable. In 
order to secure its present influence over them, it is subject- 
ed to an expense of no small magnitude. 

I conclude these notices of the Maronites, by saying that, 
in a civil point of view, there is much in their circumstances 
deserving of attention. . From the time of their subjection 
1 CefSHTai State of the Rom. Cath. Rel. (Sterle's Uun».), p. 
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to an annual tribute by Mur&d the Third in 1584, they have 
contrived, under many difficulties, and frequently with a dis- 
play of great valour, to preserve for themselves a large de- 
gree of independence. The Druzes, however,— who took 
their rise about the beginning of the eleventh century, from 
the propagation in the mountains of Syria of the monstrous 
doctrines of the apotheosis of the fanatical Khalff El-IIak i m 
of Cairo, by ed-Deriizi, from whom they derive their name, 
and Hamza, the son of Ahmad, another Persian Sufi and 
messenger, — gradually became a more powerful, though not 
a more numerous body than themselves. Fakhr ed-Din, the 
Emir Beshlr, or chief noble, of the latter, got the predomi- 
nance over the Maronite Emir, and sheikhs, and people, about 
the close of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth centuries ; but the Maronitcs, nevertheless, main- 
tained their ground as a people in their own districts ; and, 
devoting themselves principally to agriculture, they have 
continued to multiply and increase in numbers to the extent 
which they have now reached. The family of Fakhr ed-Dm 
became extinct about the beginning of last century, and the 
Maronite family of Shelxab, in Wfuli et-Teim, which had been 
allied to it in marriage, was by the election of the sheikhs 
called to the exercise of authority in the mountains. After 
serious disturbances with Jozzar Pasha of Akka, which led 
to various changes, the celebrated Emir Beshfr, at first a 
Druze, got possession, in 1790, of the chieftainship, which 
he retained for about half a century. This individual, for 
political reasons, made a profession of Christianity, and 
joined the Maronite, s, persuading, at the, same time, the 
Emirs of Metn, and the houso of Belimmah, with whom his 
family intermarried, to follow his example- When Muham- 
mad All, the Pasha of Egypt, extended his pretensions to 
Syria, this chief declared for his interests, whilst the leaders 
of the Druzes were friendly to the cause of the Sultan. 
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When the four allied powers of Europe, however, in 1840, 
determined on the expulsion of Mul ammad All from Syria, 
and the Sfaronites, who had been armed anew by our coun- 
try, began to co-operate, the Emir Beshfr succeeded to a cer- 
tain extent in stirring up the Druzes, who had been offended 
by the treatment which they had received from the Maron- 
ites in the few preceding years, to a threatened support of 
the P&slia. The Emir, in the course of events, was forced 
to withdraw to Malta and Constantinople, and the Druzes 
succumbed. The Egyptian rule in the country was terminat- 
ed ; and another Emir Bcshir of the house of Shehab was 
appointed in the name of the Sultan ; the chief control of 
the mountains, however, being reserved for the Turkish 
governor-general of Syria, the Pasha of the united districts 
of Tripoli and Sidon. The Marouite patriarch so wrought 
upon his people, that they proceeded to such a harsh treat- 
ment of the Druzes as goaded them to civil war in 1841. 
Their feuds were renewed in 1845, with a fearful destruc- 
tion of life and property. * The Turkish government has 
again, as far as practicable, disarmed both parties ; but it is 
probable that matters will not long remain in a state of 
quietness. 


2. THE EASTERN LATIN CHURCH. 

Christianity had its early triumphs among the Roman 
officials and subjects in Syria, and other parts of the East 
who used the Roman tongue ; and when priestly ambition 
began to influence the Christian community, Cmsarea, the 
Roman capital of Palestine, gradually asserted its superiority 
over Jerusalem, where the work of human redemption was 
accomplished. The great majority of the Christian inhabit- 
ants of tfle country, however, at this time, spoke the Syriac 
and ' Grreefe* languages, the first of which, being strictly cog- 
nate with tho Hebrew, may be said to bo almost there in- 
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digenous; while the latter, in consequence of the conquests 

of Alexander the Great and liis successors, had obtained 
such a footing, that it was found impossible to dismiss it 
from use, even in the public business of the Roman empire. 

On- the conversion of the Emperor Constantine to Chris- 
tianity, and the introduction of the monastic system into 
the Holy Land from Egypt, about the same time, great mul- 
titudes of pilgrims began to rush to the country, in order 
personally to survey the hallowed scenes of Bible history, 
and of the greatest events which have been recorded in the 
annals of time. These pious, or rather superstitious, devo- 
tees came from the very ends of the earth, and many of them 
from the countries in which the language, as well as the in- 
fluence, of Rome was predominant. In the year 372, the 
celebrated Jerome retired to the deserts of Syria, and shortly 
afterwards he went to Jerusalem and Bethlehem to study 
the Hebrew language. After having been secretary to the 
Pope at Rome, he finally took up his abode in the moun- 
tains of Bethlehem, where he. continued. engaged in literary 
works, some of which were of the greatest importance, till 
his death in 420. Paula, a noble lady whom he had in- 
structed at Rome, about this time proceeded to the same 
destination, where she is said to have built four monasteries. 
These and similar institutions were available to all bodies 
of the church- catholic, belonging both to the West and the 
East. Toward the end of the sixth century, when divisions 
to a considerable extent had appeared in these bodies/par- 
ticularly in connexion with the monophysite and other con- 
troversies concerning the person of Christ, and when the 
bishop of the new Rome, or Constantinople, began to rival 
the Pope in his pretensions, Gregory the Eighth sent the 
abbot Probus to Jerusalem for the orection of a hospice, par- 
ticularly designed for the accommodation of the Western 

pilgrims. Other conventual establishments wore founded 
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and repaired by Romanists, as that of Sancta Maria de La- 
tina by the merchants of Amalpi in Italy, about the close of 
the tenth century. The oppression of the pilgrims by the 
Saracens soon afterwards reached its height, and the hosts 
of Europe, scarcely less ferocious than the warriors of the 
Desert,; entered the country, and established their govern- 
ment in the land. They kept possession of Jerusalem for 
eighty-eight years, and of other parts for a longer period. 
Though, in their ecclesiastical establishment, they professed 
to regard the authority of the Christians of the Greek rite, 
of whom they aA r owed themselves to be the liberators, they 
acted always under the strongest Roman bias, and supported 
the interests of the Pope. They formed an extensive church 
establishment of their own, embracing the Sees of the 
Greeks . 1 

The Church of Rome has long ago made new arrange- 
ments and dispositions of the Eastern Secs, extinguishing 
some of them or making them merely titular. The only re- 
mains of the Church establishment of the Crusaders at pre- 
sent in the East are the monastic institutions of the Terra 
Santa, intrusted to the friars Minorites of the Observance, 
better known among us as the Franciscan monks, who are 
the recognised custodiers and guardians of the holy places, 
and the p&stors of the small portion of the population which 
adheres to the Latin ritual. Of these I shall allow the Ro- 
manists to give their own account. 

“ They,, [the monks now mentioned,] are indebted for this glorious in- 
heritance to the piety of their patriarch St. Francis, who, with twelve 
of his earliest disciples, sought in Syria the labours of the apostleship 
and the crovyi of martyrdom. This last he failed to obtain, but ho 
secured for hia order the privilege of praying and dying between the 
^atlle and the sepulchre of Christ ; and to this day these good monks, 
whose costume even the infidels respect., and whoso hospitality calls 
» £own thobenejiiiUions of numerous pilgrims, have a roof and an altar at 

WiAcepunt of this Establishment, see Ooustumes de Bcauvoisis, 
PP- 215, 216? ; .: . 
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Jerusalem, at Bethlehem, at Nazareth, afc Jaffa ; indeed, wherever the 
history of redemption has left a memorial. Their superior, whose title 
is * Most Reverend Warden/ and who holds his appointment imme- 
diately from Rome, has under his direction about 100 Italian or Spanish 
priests, divided among twenty-two convents, and having under their 
pastoral care 11,000 Latin Catholics residing in their vicinity ; thirty- 
eight secular priests and sixty lay brethren take part in their labours : 
two colleges, raised by their industry, contain more than 460 students. 
Europe, however, seems to esteem lightly these good deeds, which do 
her so ‘much honour in the eyes of foreigners. The alms of the crowns 
of Spain and Portugal have ceased, and the guardians of the Holy Land 
must have left the j)ost of honour in which the Church has placed them, 
if the Society for the Propagation of the Faith had not pledged their 
daily bread/' 1 

The grants made to these Monastic Institutions by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, according to the 
Report for 1814, was 25,267 francs 16 cents. It is entered 
“ to the Most Reverend Guardian of Jerusalem for the Mis- 
sions of tli# Iloly Land.” 

The convents now referred to arc those of Jerusalem, 
where there are two convents, Retlilehcm, Ain Karim, or St. 
John’s in the Desert, near Jerusalem, Ramlah, Yaffil, Na- 
zareth, Haifa (now reduced to a nonentity,) Akka, Sidon, 
llai issa, Tripoli, Latakia, Aieppo, Damascus, Constantinople, 
Larniea, and Nicosia in Cyprus, Rosetta, Alexandria, Cairo, 
and Faiyum in Egypt, and Beirut. The monks of these 
establishments, with a few exceptions, arc quite incapable 
of communicating instruction in the vernacular languages 
of the people among whom they officiate ; and, at present 
at least, they make little or no progress in the work of pro- , 
selytism. Though one or two of their number dispense the 
papal sacraments among the people pf the Latin rite who 
dwell in their neighbourhood, a great part of their time is 
occupied iu the entertainment of pilgrims and travellers, who 
generally present them with an equivalent for the attention 

and kindness which they receive at their hands. 

1 II i 'pur t of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 1840. 
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Besides the Terra Santa monks, we have several other 
European (fathers in the Holy Land, and in the countries 
adjoining. 

Several monastic orders, [says the Report for 1840 of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith,] have been desirous to be represented by 
gome of their members at this rendezvous of all Christian tradition. 
They are by no means inactive there. 1 . The Carmelite fathers have 
rebuilt the useful retreat which they have possessed from time imme- 
morial on Mount Carmel, the first seat of their order, and chief place of 
their missions in Palestine. Five of them reside there. 2. The reverend 
fathers, the Capuchins, reckon four missions, Beirut, Tripoli, Damascus, 
lately stained with blood by the murder of one of thepi ; Aleppo, where 
their charity supports one school ; and three other stations on Mount 
Lebanon. 3. The reverend fathers, the Jesuits, having re-established 
their ancient residence on Mount Lebanon, are labouring with an effec- 
tive zeal to found a college at Bcyrout. 4. Messrs, the congregation of 
St. Lazarus have four missions, occupied by six priests ; Antoura, with 
a college ; Aleppo, Damascus, with two schools for both sexes ; Tripoli, 
with two stations, and the schools of Eden and Sgorta ” All this is ex- 
clusive of what is called, “ The Apostolic Delegation of Mchnt Lebanon 
and Apostolic Vicariate of Aleppo,” of which it is said in the same do- 
cument, “ The Latin Catholics of Aleppo, to the number of about 1000, 
are alone under the immediate jurisdiction of the Apostolic vicar ; but 
the prelate, who bears that title, is also the representative of the Holy 
See to the patriarchs of the United Communions which are spread 
through those countries.” 

The Jesuits commcncenced tlicir labours at Aleppo in 
1625, and they brought high talent and learning to bear on 
the work of bringing the Oriental Christians within the pale 
of Rome. Judging from a manuscript Arabic and Latin 
Dictionary, in the handwriting of one of their number, bear- 
ing the date of 1638, which I procured at Bombay, I should 
think that they applied themselves to the study of the 
Eastern languages with a devot ion * seldom surpassed. As 
soon as practicable, they established three congrega tions re- 
spectively ■_ Armenians, and Maronites and 

... Syrians,. generated and encountered much opposition 

f r om the and the communities among whom they la- 
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boured. They enjoyed the protection of the French autho- 
rities, however, and in 1 679, the king of France, in order to 
give facility to their labours, appointed them chaplains to 
his consulate. They brought a considerable number of per- 
sons within the pale of the Romish Church, and to content- 
ment with the Romish ritual ; and they paved the way for 
the ultimate establishment of the papal Greek, papal Ar- 
menian, and papal Syrian sects. About the yea^l7l7, if I 
can guess the date, they professed to have brought over to 
their views the patriarchs of Antioch, Damascus, and Alex- 
andria. 1 The Jesuits of Aleppo, says one of my correspon- 
dents, are “ subtle, insinuating men of the world, mixing 
with the Frank society, and the upper classes of that volup- 
tuous and profligate city. Their morality , is of the loosest 
kind.” lie even, on the best authority, gives them a worse 
character, adding, however, that they are now all removed, 
with a single exception. The Jesuits established themselves 
at Damascus about the middle of the 17th century. Re- 
specting that place, Father Rousset, one of their number, 
when writing a century later, says, that then “ there were 
not more there than three Catholic families.” 2 The Corde- 
lier and Capuchin fathers had preceded them ; but they 
durst not extend their labours to any people but the Maro- 
nites, whom they served as curates, when they were per- 
mitted by the patriarch. The Jesuits opened a public 
school. 3 As the name of Jesuit in the Blast, is even perhaps 
more horrible than in the West, the Jesuits at Damascus, 
Aleppo, and some other places, denominate themselves La- a 
zarists, or brethren of the company of Paul of Vincent, 
and so forth, a fact which those who seek t« trace their 
movements in different parts of the world would do well to 
keep in mind. At present there are at Damascus two con- 

1 See Father Naochi’s oommuni- 1 * Lettres Edif. ot Cur. vol. i- id- 
eation in the Lettres Edifiantcs, vol. i. * Ibid. 
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vents of Latins, supported entirely by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, and striving* to extend the in- 
fluence of the Pope. They complimented the Presbyterian 
missionaries to the Jews, on their establishment in that im- 
portant city, by denouncing them from the altar. They 
have a school, into which I looked, with 130 boys learning 
Arabic, and 36 learning French. 

Of the proceedings of the monks and missionaries, com- 
prehended in the “ Delegation of Mount Lebanon/' the 
American Missionaries say, — 

“ In this part of Syria, there are four Capuchin convents; namely, 
one at Beirut, with seven or eight monks, one at Solfma jvith two or 
three, one at Ghazir, now empty, and one at ’Abeih, with one monk. 
They never preach in Arabic, and indeed are ignorant of the language. 
Nor do they hardly ever have any thing to do with schools. . . A11 
they usually attempt for the natives is to confess such as come to them, 
and say mass for them. 

“ A single convent at ’ Aintura belongs to the Lazar ids, T ^i it are three 
or four monks, who keep a boarding school of considerable value. In 
this are usually some thirty or forty scholars, all boarders. The Shchab 
and Khazin families have each thfc right to send to it two scholars to be 
gratuitously educated ; their expenses being paid by assistance from 
France. . . The branches taught are Italian, French, Turkish, Arabic 
grammar, and a little of astronomy and mathematics 

“ Of old the Jesuits had establishments at Solima, Bakfciyah, ’Ain- 
tura, and Zgharta, which had passed into other hands, or become de- 
serted, until about 1836, when the Order made its appearance again in 
these parts. The number of members which have arrived is still small, 
not exceeding eight or nine. ... At Beirut they some time ago bought 
property for one hundred thousand piastres, built a chapel, erected a 
bell, and wero going on with extensive improvements. But the atten- 
tion of the Turkish government was directed to them soon after its re- 
storation to Syria, and they were ordered to stop. It turned out that, 
as a Society, ihey have no European protection, therein ditfering from 
all the other European monastic establishments in the land, which are 
by treaty under French protection. And as no consul interposed in 
their behalf, Ihey wero obliged to discontinue their building, and take 
down l&d, But, with the exception of the bell, they retained the 
ground gained. A school they had opened was continued, and 
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worship in their chapel was not interrupted. The latter is attended by 
large numbers, chiefly Maronitos. The school has upwards of a hundred 
scholars, who come from all sects, oven the Druzcs and Muslems. It is 
only a day-school, and most of the scholars merely learn to read and 
write. There arc, however, classes in Arabic grammar, Italian, and 
French. . . . The Jesuits themselves conduct the daily worship of the 
chapel, — which all the Christian pupils are required to attend, — give 
instructions in religion and morals, and study themselves the Arabic 
language. They have also bought an Emir's palace at Ghazir for 
165,000 piastres, which they arc fitting up for an extensive boarding- 
school. In the meantime, they have established there an extensive 
day-school, which contains from thirty to thirty-five scholars. ... In 
the convent at Salima, now in the hands of the Capuchins, they 
have another common day-school of about the same size. They 
have also a" small school at their establishment at Bakfeiyah. At Mual- 
lat Zahleh they have also made a lodgment. ... We hear many com- 
plaints among the papists themselves, that their scholars do not learn. 

. . . The Pope is always represented in Syria by a legate, of the 

rank of a bishop, who resides in a convent at 'Aintura, appropriated to 
him.” 1 

o 

In addition to the monasteries of the Holy Land, and the 
establishments of the Vicariate-apostolic of Aleppo, some- 
times called the Delegation of Lebanon, the Latins have an 
archbishopric of Smyrna, and bishoprics of Ohio, Faina- 
gousta, and Babylon in Asia. 

Of the st^te of matters at Smyrna, the Rev. Mr. Calhoun 
gives the following account in a paper forwarded to me by 
Mr. Adgcr: — 

u There are in Smyrna one Roman Catholic bishop (archbishop) and 
sixty-seven priests. Of the latter, forty are secular or parish clergy, 
nine are Capuchins, seven are Zoccalonti, ten are Lazarists, and one is a 
Dominican. . . There are also t welve # Sisters of Charity. 5 In Smyrna 
there are three large churches and two chapels. One of the latter is in 
the French Seamen’s hospital. There is also a church tit Bujah, and 
another at Burnabat. The churches in Smyrna are usually known by 
the names of French, Austrian, and Lazarist. The regularly officiating 
clergy in the French church are the Capuchins ; in the Austrian, the Zoc- 

1 Missionary Herald, Oct. 1845. 
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calonti ; and in the Lazarist, the Lazarist priests. The Capuchins and the 
Zoccalonti have each a monastery. The L^zarite priests have an ele- 
mentary school of about three hundred boys. The ‘ Sisters of Charity’ 
have a school of about three hundred girls. . . The college of the Pro- 
paganda is under the direction of the bishop, and contains about two 
hundred pupils, fifty of whom board in the establishment. Most of the 
professors are of the secular clergy. Among them are three Armeno- 
Catholic priests. Languages are chiefly taught in the Propaganda. . . 
Few conversions to the Roman Catholic faith, as far as we know, occur 
in Smyrna and the vicinity. The system is principally aggressive, we 
apprehend, by means of the schools. Considerable numbers of youth, 
even Protestant youth, are thus brought under the influence of the Ro- 
man priesthood; and the result will probably be, either that they will 
become papists, or be indifferent to all religions. Among the Protest- 
ants there are few who are decidedly anti-Roman-Catholic. Of the 
papal population in Smyrna and the adjacent villages, we cannot speak 
with certainty. There are probably from eight to ten thousand. This 
estimate does not include a few papal Armenians and Greeks.” 

When I was at Smyrna a public examination was held of 
the Jesuit College there. It was attended by \he French 
admiral, then at the place, and by the officers of his suite. 

The Roman Catholics, by* whom the Latin rite is observed 
at Constantinople, are under the apostolic vicar of that place, 
and are principally the descendants of the Genoese and 
Venetians, who have long been established in Pera and 
Galata, the European merchants, and the members and 
agents of the different embassies of the countries which 
profess the faith of Rome. A good many individuals, too, 
some of high influence and attainments, are connected with 
the Russian, Prussian, and English embassies at the Sublime 
Porte. Before the foundation of the Greek-Catholic Church, 
the Jesuit and other missionaries at this place were success- 
ful in bringing considerable numbers of the members of the 
Greek Church within the pale of the Romish Church j 1 but 
these now form a distinct community. The Latinists gene- 
rally enjoy the protection of the European ambassadors, and 
■ ' 

J Lottrea Edifiantes et Curieuses, vol. i. passim. 

VOL. H. * 2 0 
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ftre not considered $ie direct subjects of the Porte. They 
are reckoned about 9000 in number at tbe capital. Another 
thousand, according to information which I have received 
from an active and learned member of the American Mis- 
sion there, Mr. Homes, may be thus distributed : — At Adri- 
anoplo 1 70 ; Rodonto 42 ; Buyukdereh on the Bosphorus, 
419; Dardanelles 80; Brusa 40 ; Trebizond 36; Enos 33; 
Nicomcdia 20 ; Erzerum 13 ; Angora, Sinope, and Samson, 
29 ; Salonica 150 ; besides a few in other places. This esti - 
mate is exclusive of papal strangers. How diligent the 
Latinists at Constantinople are will appear from the follow- 
ing details furnished by Mr. Homes : — 

“ There are nine churches. Of these, two arc parish churches in 
Galata, and two are parish churches in Pera. There are also nine ‘ places 
of prayer;’ of these three belong to the ambassadors of France, Spain, 
and Naples; two belong to the Franciscans; and four are in private 
houses. . . (Fhere are churches at Adrianoplc, Rodosto, and Salonica. 
In 1843 there were forty-six priests, of whom twenty-one are secular or 
parish clergy, and twenty-five are regular or monastic clergy. There 
are two priests at Adrianoplc, one af Rodosto, three at Buyukdereh, 
three at Salonica, and all the rest are at Constantinople. The other 
places mentioned have no priests regularly. . . Among the Dominicans 
in Galata there are five monks, with the Franciscans seven, with the 
Conventuals eight, with the Obscrvan tines one, with the Capuchins three, 
with the Lazar is ts eight. . . Three of the parishes have public schools. 

. . The Lazarists in the former Jesuit College of St. Beuoit at Oalafca, 
have a school, where gratuitous instruction is given to three hundred 
and fifty boys by the 4 Brethren of Christian Doctrine/ a comparatively 
modern order, (Jesuits in disguise.) There is also connected with the 
same college a school ^>f girls, containing about sixty boarding pupils, ^ 
and the same number of day-scholars, under the supervision of the 
* Sisters of Charity/ who live in the same building, hut apart from the 
males. The Lazarists have also a college at Bebek, underHheir own im- 
mediate supervision, with about fifty pupils. . . Here they pretend to 
give a complete academical education, and to fit the students to receive 
honorary degrees at the Paris universities, the king of France having 
admittel the college to the same rank with the royal colleges, loung 
men of merit are also to have the privilege of being sent to France io 
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be farther educated. . . There is a school for boys and girls at Salo- 
nica. There are two or three private boarding*and day-schools in Peru, 
where the teachers and principals are papists. There is also a private 
boarding and day-school for females of ail nations, kept by an English 
lloman Catholic lady. In the La/arist convent there are two printing 
presses, hitherto chiefly employed in mercantile printing, and in issuing 
reading books, almanacs, and catechisms ; but it is now becoming more 
controversial.” 

Of the Latins in Egypt I can say but little. The Pope 
has there, with a small establishment of priests and monks, 
a new “Delegation Apostolic of Alexandria/’ The Latinists 
are principally found at Alexandria and Cairo ; but the 
natives of the country belonging to their communion are 
but few in number. The following is the last papal notice 
which I have seen of proceedings on the banks of the Nile : — 
“Anew Delegation Apostolic embraces Egypt, Alexandria, 
Sees opened under the care of the congregation of St. Vin- 
cent, a college, and a house of Nuns of Charity. Tito Fathers 
Minors preserve their schools and hospitals, and the pre- 
sence of the Latin clergy Sustains the piety of the united 
Copts.” 1 To the Coptic-Catholic Church here alluded to, I 
shall afterwards refer. 

3 . GREEK-CATHOLIC, OR SO-CALLED WELCH ITE CHURCH. 

Of this body the following notice is given in the Report 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith in 1 840 : — 

" This name [Greek Melehites] is given [surreptitiously] to the Catho- 
lics of Asia, who arc attached to the Greek ceremonial. Their patriarch 
unites to the title of Antioch, the jurisdiction of Jerusalem and Alex- 
andria. The number of bishoprics was lately nine, — Aleppo, Beirut, 
Aero, Bozrah^ Zableh and Ferzal, Heliopolis and Baalbek, Damascus. 
The last is under the Administration of a patriarchal vicar. Three new 
Sees have been erected at Tripoli, and two other points. The clergy is 
filled up in p&rt from the ranks of the order of St. Basil, which has three 
distinct congregations in Syria. Catholics oO.oou. 

1 Bep<#fc bf the Society for the Propagation of the Caitli. IS 14. 
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From a more recent document, the General Statement for 
1844, it would appear that the number of the superintend- 
ing authorities of this sect has been lately increased. 1 The 
American Missionaries estimate the total number of Greek 
Catholics at between 30,000 and 40,000 souls. 

As far as I can ascertain, the Greek-Catholic Church is 
the fruit of the Jesuit Missions to Aleppo, which, as already 
said, had their commencement in the year 1625. The crafty 
fathers soon saw that it was inexpedient to force their 
converts from the Greek Church to the adoption of the Latin 
rites ; and they, and their other coadjutors in the East, in 
due time succeeded in getting the Papal authorities to sanc- 
tion a compromise, on terms even more disadvantageous to 
Rome than we have seen exemplified in the case of the 
Maronitcs. The great object which the G reek-Catholics 
have sought after in their alliance with Rome, seems to he 
that of securing its assistance in disseminating among their 
families the civilization of the West, and securing splendour 
for their religious services. It has succeeded in getting from 
them in return little more than an acknowledgment of its 
supremacy, and the renouncement of the Greek dogma, that 
the procession of the Iloly Spirit is from the Father only. 
They retain the oriental calendar, regulating by it their 
feasts and fasts, and according to the computation of what 
has been called the “ old style.” In Syria they celebrate 
their liturgical services in the vulgar tongue, the Arabic, 
which must be viewed as a desecration, as, according to 
Papal notions, little is sacred that is not mysterious. They 
receive the communion in both kinds, using unleavened 
bread and the cup, like the members of the Gr6ek Church. 
Their priests are allowed to marry before entering into 

1 “ Melchite Greeks, patriarch of and Beyrouth.— Bishoprics of St. Jenu 

Antioch. —Archbishoprics of Aleppo, IV Acre, Furzoli, Baalbek, Tripoli, au 

Tyre, Bozra, Diarbekir, Seyd (Sidon,) Homes 12 bishops, 180 priests. 
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sacred orders ; but their bishops must observe the celibate. 
They claim the right of the popular use of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, though they too seldom avail themselves of its advan- 
tages. They are amongst the most liberal and intelligent 
native Christians in the East. 

It is at Aleppo and Damascus that the Greek-Catholics 
are the most numerous and influential. In the latter place, 
where their patriarch usually resides, they have the most 
splendid church which it contains. It is at present their 
patriarchal cathedral. In its services it is difficult to recog- 
nise the solemnity and simplicity of Christian worship. 

“ The building inside is elegant, [says Mr. Graham,] and on festival days 
when brilliantly lighted up, the scene is grand and imposing. The floor 
is beautifully variegated marble. The roof is ornate and lofty, is sup- 
ported by a row of stately marble columns on either hand as you go in, 
and between these and the exterior walls arc the female galleries. 
Scats there are none, save a few chairs around the walls and encircling 
the altar. Hundreds, I might almost say a thousand, silver lamps fill 
the house with insufferable brightness; while priests, clothed in rich 
oriental costume, are walking in* solemn procession, and filling the house 
with incense almost insufferably pleasing, and accomplishing the service 
before the altar and in the neighbouring recesses. The people, mean- 
time, are not idle. There is no order. They go and come just as they 
please. Some are kneeling and beating their brows before the picture 
of a favourite saint; others are gazing on the Virgin and her infant, 
and muttering inarticulate prayers ; some are squatting on the marble, 
crossing, and bowing? and adoring before a hirsute monk of the olden 
time i some are standing upward making awkward genuflexions, and at 
intervals prostrating their foreheads on the stone floor ; some arc talking 
with one another ; ail are intent, each at his own business whatever it is, 
and all is dene aloud or itl a mumbling muttering voice. Quiet silent 
prayer is not known or practised in the East. Tha bells are ringing, the 
priests are ftading the service with a loud voice, and with the rapidity 
of lightning the censers are waving to and fro, filling the house with 
odours ; the people are kneeling, standing, sitting, muttering prayers, 
talking, prostrating, weeping, sighing, beating their breasts, making the 
comtuon pray&v (&o called,) — a scene of sound and confusion without pa- 
rallel, save in the synagogues of Safed and Tiberias. Attached to this 
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church aro very good school-rooms, and an episcopal house, which tin 
patriarch occupies when* in Damascus. Tho popish patriarch is Maxi 
inns Mazhim, and has done more than any other to confirm, extend, an< 
consolidate the papal interest in the East. He is clever, restless, and in 
triguing, a good oriental scholar, and thoroughly imbued with the spiri 
of his mission. He published an Arabic grammar at Rome, and pre- 
sented it to the National Greek Melehite College of Ain-Tcraz in Mourn 
Lebanon in the year 1830. I sometimes use it. He was formerly arch 
bishop of Aleppo.” 

Of th e Greek-Catholics in Syria, the American Mission- 
aries, whose estimate of the body I have already mentioned, 
give some further statistical information : — 

“ The sect has only about fifty-five priests, of whom a large part arc 
unmarried. The reason of there being so few is, that the duties of their 
office in cities are generally discharged by monks. . . The Greek-Ca- 
tholic convents and nunneries are of two orders ; viz., the Makhallisiyeli. 
and the Shaweinyeh. Their regulations differ not materially from the 
Marouites. . , To those fourteen convents and three nunneries should 
he added abou^ ten eoenobia. The whole number of monks is about two 
hundred and fifty* ami of nuns ninety. The G reek-Catholics have one 
printing establishment. It belongs to the convent of Shaweir, and is 
worked entirely by the monks. Only mtc small font of type belongs to 
it; but for this they have the punches and matrices. . . It lias been 
employed almost exclusively in printing ecclesiastical books ; and for 
the last year or two has done very little. The Greek-Catholics are more 
generally able to read than the other Christians, though they loss fre- 
quently have schools of their own Their patriarch is an educated 

man, and some years ago lie founded a college for his sect at ’A intent z, 
in the Jurd. Hut the progress of its organization was slow, and at the 
time of the Druze war the building was burnt, the valuable library scat- 
tered, and the establishment completely ruined. The Greek-Catholics 
have now no college. Hut the convent of Makhallis, having one or two 
learned monks, and a libraryof some value, receives scholars and renders 
valuable service to the cause of education. It did much more before 
the Druze war than since.” 1 a 

There arc a few members of the Greek-Catholic Churcli 
in Egypt. I was introduced at Cairo to their bishop, who 
nets as the representative of the Greek-Catholic “ patriarch 


1 Miss. Herald. Oct. 1845. 
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of Alexandria/’ a See which, as we have observed, is com- 
bined with those of Antioch and Jerusalem. He has, ac- 
cording to the Papal reckoning, the superintendence of 
4000 souls. 

Tho Greek-Catholics in other parts of the East generally 
use the Latin ritual. Of those at the capital of Turkey, 
estimated as below at 500 families, Mr. Homes gives some 
curious information : — 

The Greek-Catholics now to be found arc not the result of any 
modem missionary operations, but they are chiefly the remains of the 
Italian conquests in the East ; and most of them arc emigrants from 
abroad, many of them having protection as subjects of some foreign 
power. A small number of Greek-Catholics, subjects of the Porte, of 
whom the most are originally from Aleppo, were not able to endure 
being under the Armenian-Catholic patriarch, who b} r his firman is pa- 
triarch of all the Catholics. And accordingly they petitioned for leave 
to choose one for themselves, who should be their responsible head, and 
through whom they would communicate with the Porte and pay the 
poll-tax. This petition being granted, they chose a Mulalman to per- 
form this office to them ! And this state of things has lasted*the past 

two years We have grejit reason to believe that it was a device 

emanating from Rome ; and that, as the result, not only shall we see 
that the Armenian- Oat holies are acknowledged of the empire, but that 
Rome has contrived to get Latin Catholics acknowledged as a sect, and 
the Pope, in fact, acting as their head. The documents that issue from 
the dragoman of the Divan, — the Musalman who is their surety and 
deputy, — are ill the name of the community called Latins ! All these 
Greek-Catholics follow the Latin or Roman rite on almost all occasions, 
having no church of their own. And now there occurs a thing which 
was before unheard of, that foreign (Roman) priests baptize, confess, and 
bury, the born and actual subjects of the Turkish government. While 
the Armenian-Catholics, in addition to their civil patriarch, have m 
ecclesiastical patriarch of their own, these Greek and Latin Catholics, 
having a Musalman for a civil head, have an Italian bishop and vicar- 
apostolic sent from Rome for their ecclesiastical head. There is a mys- 
terious connexion, to the bottom of which we have never yet been able 
to go, between the subject Latin Catholics and some of the embassies, 
©specially with tho French. By belonging to th new sect, they obtain 
a sort of civil protection in case of law-suits and difficulties. And it is 
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said that the French chancery takes cognizance of the names of all this 
sect.” 

#• 

The Roman Catholic Missions have for many years been 
diligently plying their vocation, and not without some suc- 
cess, among the Greek and Armenian Churches which exist 
in the province of Georgia . Owing to the opposition which 
they there encounter from the Russian Government, which 
as little respects the principles of religious liberty as the 
most bigoted nations devoted to the interests of the Pope, 
they have been much reserved in the publication of accounts 
of their proceedings. The following paragraph -appeared 
about two years ago in the Journal des Debats : — 

“ The Revue do Paris announces the arrival at Friedland, on the 1st 
ult. of the nine Catholic missionaries expelled from Georgia by the 
Russian Government. 4 They are,’ it says, ‘ monks of the order of Ca- 
puchins.’ . . . During the last 200 years, Rome has constantly maintain- 
ed missionaries in that idolatrous country, who generally resided at 
Tefiis. The number of Roman Catholics of the Latin and Armenian 

rites in Georgia, amounts to about 10,000 Russia had resolved to 

compel those monks, by threatening to expel them, to serve her views 
with regard to the Catholics of Georgia; whom she was anxious to bring 
under the control of the Schismatic Church. The poor clergymen en- 
gaged in so unequal a contest, were exposed to all sorts of annoyance, 
and their property, convents, and churches were at last confiscated, and 
given to toe Armenian clergy, who have acknowledged the Russian au- 
thorities. The Christian Government of St. Petersburg!), less merciful 
than the Porte toward the Catholics of Armenia, ultimately called on 
the Capuchins to recognise not only the temporal authority, but also the 
spiritual authority of the 4 Lord-Emperor and they were moreover en- 
joined to submit to the Armenian Bishop, Schakulvoi, the chief of the 
Georgian Catholics, by the will of the Autocrat. Those injunctions were 
met by a refusal ; the government made every exertion to conquer the 
courageous resistance of the missionaries, hut its offers, as well as its 
menaces, were unavailing. Finally, after a last summons, Addressed to 
them from St. Petersburgh, the monks, persisting in their refusal, were 
expelled the country.” 
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4. THE ARMENIAN-CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

In the learned work of Galanus on the conciliation of the 
ttoinan and Armenian Churches, there are various notices 
)f the correspondence of some of the adherents of the Arme- 
nian Church with that of Rome, from the time of the seces- 
sion of the Armenian Church from the Catholic body, and 
its rejection of the decrees of the Council of Chalcedon. 
On some of these Galanus doubtless lays too great stress. 
To those of them which are of most importance, it may bo 
proper, however, to allude. The Armenian patriarch Gre- 
gory is said to have sent an embassy to Rome in the year 
1080, professing his regard to that See, and received a 
favourable response. In the year 1145, the Armenian patri- 
arch is also said to have actually proffered the subjection of 
the Armenian Church. He was induced to do so probably 
in consequence of the advance of the Saracens (hi the de- 
clining kingdom of Armenia, which about the same time 
caused the patriarchate of the Armenians to be removed 
from the greater Armenia to Sis in Cilicia. Various pro- 
posals, communings, and consultations, were held on the 
subject; but nothing was permanently decided about the 
union of the* Churches till Loo the Armenian king, wishing 
to have the concurrence of the Pope in his coronation, got 
Johannes, the Armenian Catholicus, and a large body of his 
clergy, formally to declare for Rome. This was about the 
end of the twelfth century. Though Leo was sometimes 
opposed to the Latin clergy who came into his dominions, 
his own family remained in the profession of attachment to 
Rome. In the Council of Adina in 1314, the union of the 
Churches is said to have been expressly declared. It was 
far, however, from being general or abiding. The Romish 
Missions commenced a few years later. With some inter- 
missions they have been continued to the present day, and 
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they a»e represented as freeing many Armenians from the 
pestilence of heresy.' 1 The Catholic-Armenians, however, 
are not yet, and probably never will be, a numerous body. 

The following is the fullest Papal account of their statis- 
tics' which has been lately published. “Armenians. Tlio 
patriarch of Cilicia resides at Mount Lebanon. Several 
bishops assist him as vicars. Two others only have separate 
dioceses, Aleppo, Mardin. The number of Catholics belong- 
ing to this patriarchate amounts to 40,000/’ 

I am inclined to think that even here there is, as usual, 
some exaggeration. The American Missionaries in Syria 
say of the Armcnian-Catholics, “ These, are extremely few, 
and bear the same relation to the Armenian Church that 
the Grcek-Catholies do to the Greeks. They have a patri- 
arch and three bishops. Their convents in Mount Lebanon 
are three, viz. licit Klmshboh, cl-Kareim, and Bzummar, all 
in Kasrat.an. The latter convent is the residence of the 
patriarch. The monks are about fifty in number.” 2 Of 
those at Constantinople, in Asia Minor, and Armenia, which 
are included in the Pupal estimate, Mr. Homes writes as 
follows : — 

“ The Armcnian-Catholics in the city are estimated at from 10,000 to 
13,000 souls. They are found also in Smyrna, Angora, Tokat, Trebi- 
zond, and in small numbers iu various parts of Armenia. There are 
perhaps 250 families at Mardin dependent on their own patriarch, who 
resides in a convent on Mount Lebanon ; and this patriarch governs the 
Armenian-Catholic population of Aleppo and Syria, They have no 
monasteries in Asia Minor, but they have one at Venice, and another at 
Vienna. Their priests are for the most part educated abroad at these # 
two places, or at Home or Padua. Those located in this city can gone- 
rally, therefore, speak one or more European languages. Their ecclesi- 
astical organization is complete in itself, except that they have a politi- 
cal patriarch appointed from among themselves to represent them at 

1 See the Tirst •volume of (ialaims, ofGalaims, Smith and Dwight- she 
passim. Compare with the accounts searches in Armenia, p. 4o*h 

1 Miss. Herald, Oct. 1845. 
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the Porte, while their ecclesiastical patriarch is appointed by the Pope. 
Many of their clergy are jealous at the interfereilce of the French and 
Italian Missionaries. . . We hear now and then of a bishop, a priest, 
or of a layman joining them ; but \ve hear of perhaps as many who go 
hack and join their ancient sect. . . The great motive of those who join 
the Papal Armenians is for the sake of the additional protection which 
they gain as Catholics on account of the interest taken in them, and the 
aid afforded the sect by many of the Catholic ambassadors. The Arme- 
man-Catholics have one large church in Galata, and a church in Orta 
Koi. Connected with an hospital belonging to them in Pcra, they have 
also a ‘ house of prayer/ The Turkish government interposes so many 
obstacles to the building of new churches, that, though they have made 
many attempts, they have never been able to get more than permission 
for a ‘ house of prayer/ as if for the use of the hospital. But a ‘ house 
of prayer’ is all that evangelical Christians will ever want. They have 
also a plague hospital. There is a parish public school connected with 
the church, and there is now building a college, or high school, at Pera, 
in connexion wdtli the monks of the Venice monastery/’ 

5. THE SYRIAN-CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

The origin of this Church is to bo attributed to the dif- 
ferent missions sent to Syria /luring the last two and a half 
centuries, and especially to that of the Jesuits to Aleppo, 
which, as already mentioned, was commenced in the year 
1625. 

A Jesuit missionary, about the middle of last century, 
when writing of the success of the missions at Aleppo, says, 
“ The half of the Syrian nation is already Catholic ; and we 
flatter ourselves that, in a few years, all the Syrians of 
Aleppo will be reunited to the fold of the Church/’ 1 In 
conformity with this statement, l)r. Russell, in 1 794, says, 
“ r I'he Syrians, in matters of faith, are mostly reconciled to 
the Homisli Church j that is, those of Aleppo, They pre- 
serve in general their ancient rites, and in their church 
divine service is performed partly in Syriac and partly in 
Arabic. None of them speak the Syriac language, and few 


1 Let (res Ediiiantes, vol. i. p. 
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understand it; but they often, in the same manner as the 
Maronites, write the Arabic in the Syriac characters, [called 
the Karslium]. Some few of their youth, who are destined 
for the ecclesiastic life, are sent to Rome for their educa- 
tion/' 1 All things considered, however, the papal Syrians 
form but a small body. The Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith 2 estimates them at 30,000 souls. Their ecclesias- 
tical chief is denoted the “ patriarch of Antioch/’ and in 
addition to his duties as such, lie administers the affairs of 
the patriarchate of Jerusalem. Below him are four bishops, 
those of Nabah and Homs in Syria, and Mosftl and Mardfn 
in Mesopotamia. 

The Romo-Syrians in Malabar and Travankur in India, 
which are served by their own bishops and priests, amount- 
ed in 18$6 to 56,184 souls. The history of the conversion 
of their forefathers to Rome, which is related at length by 
La Croze, r Geddes, and Hough, and which was brought about 
by the desperate, cruel, and deceitful measures of the Por- 
tuguese ecclesiastics of Goa, is* painfully interesting and in- 
structive. The attempt to effect it was first vainly made by 
the Cordeliers or Franciscan Friars in 1545. It was after- 
wards, also without success, repeated by the Jesuits. Mar 
Joseph, the Syrian bishop, was circumvented and sent to 
Europe. He proved an unworthy character ; but after va- 
rious tergiversations on his return to India in the klter^ 
of the Portuguese, he was ultimately permitted to gQ§W 
Rome and obtain ordination from the Pope. A second Sac 
he proved unfaithful in the East, and he afterwards diwl i # 
Italy. Horn Alexis do Menezes, archbishop, and afterwards 
governor, of Goa, was by most unhallowed measures the in- 
strument of the perversion of great numbers of the native 
Christians of India, and of the formation of tli^pomo-Syrian 
Church, which, with diminished numbers, st$pf$xists. 

1 Natural History of Aleppo, vol. ii. p. 33. Report for 1340. 
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6. THE CHALDEAN-CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

The establishment of the Chaldean Church is said by the 
Romanists to comprehend the “ patriarchate of Babylon, 
and the archbishoprics of .Diarbekr, Jizeirah, Morab, Adcr- 
|)ijan, and the bishoprics of Mardin, Sind, Amadia, Salmas, 
and Karkut, with ten bishops and 101 priests. The actual 
number of Chaldean-Catholics,” they also state, “ appears to 
have been reduced to 15,000.” These converts are princi- 
pally the fruit of the Romish missions to the banks of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris within the last hundred and fifty 
years. They form, I am sorry to say, a great portion of the 
Nestorians west of the mountains of Kurdistan. To the 
title which the Pope has given to them of “ Chaldean Chris- 
tians,” they have no exclusive claim, not such' a strong 
claim, indeed, as their countrymen around them, and to the 
further cast, who have not yet acknowledged tin? papal su- 
premacy. The Roman Catholics are at present making 
great efforts in the parts of *the world to which they belong, 
and among the Nestorians of the mountains and of Persia ; 
but the presence of several able and devoted bands of Ame- 
rican Missionaries at Mosul and among the uncorrupted 
Nestorians,. bids fair, with the divine blessing, to counteract 
their efbfts anji their intrigue. In their late documents, 
the papal missionaries accuse the American “ Methodists” 
of stirring up persecution against themselves and adherents, 
particularly in the Persian dominions ; x but persecution 
directed even against religious opponents, is the last thing 
which would be resorted to by our American friends. 

7 . THE COPTIC-CATIIOLIC CHURCH. 

The Church of Rome has more or less directed its atten- 
tion to Egypt since the time of the Crusades. The success 
1 See Annals 0 / the Propagation of the Faith, September 1844. 
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which it has experienced, however, on the banks of the Nile 
has not corresponded with the magnitude of the efforts 
which it has there made to extend its influence. I have 
already alluded to the Terra Santa monasteries, which are 
of an olden date, and to the “ Delegation Apostolic of Alex- 
andria,” the jurisdiction of which extends over the Frank 
population of that city, and of all lower Egypt. Besides 
this establishment there is that entitled the “ Vicariate 
Apostolic of the Copts.” Altogether the Papal Church esta- 
blishment of Egypt is estimated at two bishops and fifty 
priests. At Alexandria a new college and a house of nuns 
of charity have been lately occupied. “ The Coptic nation, 
the only remaining fragment of the ancient Egyptians, after 
so many centuries and so many conquests, professes the 
Eutychian heresy. Yet twelve or fifteen thousand souls, 
reconquered by the zeal of the Missionaries, form a Catholic 
community, which subsists and increases under the conduct 
of about thirty priests and a bishop at Cairo. This poor 
but respectable church has preserved its national liturgy .'’ 1 
This small progress is rather remarkable, when we consider 
the great number of Italians and Frenchmen, members of 
the Romish Church, resident in Egypt, and the influence 
which not a few of them exercise in connexion with the pub- 
lic services of the country, under the Pasha, It must be re- 
membered, however, that some of them have but little con- 
cern about religion of any kind, while others of them, men 
of enlarged views and liberality, would wish either the faith 
of the Copts in their own system to remain undisturbed, or* 
exchanged for a purer form of Christianity than that which 
the messengers of Rome seek to propagate. 

8. DOINGS OP ROME IN ABYSSINIA. 

Rome commenced her intercourse with the Ethiopian 
branch of the Coptic Church, through the Portuguese, to- 
1 Imports of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, IS 10-1 SI 1- 
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wards the close of the fifteenth century. In the beginning 
of the next age the Portuguese sent several embassies to 
Abyssinia, and formed political alliances with its emperor. 
That chief requested their assistance against the Muham- 
madans, and when it was rendered to him by Christopher 
de Gama, the son of the famous navigator Vasco, his sub- 
jection to Rome, the surrender of the third part of his king- 
dom, and his acknowledgment of Bcrmudes, a Portuguese, 
as patriarch of the country, were modestly asked of him as 
the recompense. These demands wore indignantly refused. 
Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits, when he formed 
his ambitious plan of conquering the world to the faith and 
rule of Rome, wished himself to proceed to Abyssinia, as the 
hero of the Vatican ; but he was ultimately content to des- 
patch thither some of the first and choicest spirits of his 
order, to whom he thought lie could commit the enterprise. 
Thirteen in number, to represent Christ and hi# apostles, 
they left the shores of Europe. Three of them, after touch- 
ing at Goa, entered into Abyssinia as spies in 1 555. They 
returned to the Portuguese settlements in India, without 
»; eftegti^g any thing except bringing with them Bennudes, 
the Ptfi feg uese “patriarch of Ethiopia,” who had been for- 
ced for li fe i fl t o suspend his pretensions. Oviedo and some 
of the ijjjPr ^oauit fathers, however, set out for Abyssinia 
after the return of the party to Goa. They reached the 
country, but the emperor Claudius strongly resisted and re- 
futed their claims ; and his successor Adam forced such of 
his subjects as had united themselves to the Catholics, to 
return to their ancient religion, particularly on account of 
the destruction which had befallen Claudius from the Musal- 
nian arms, v.hcu lie was engaged in his controversies with 
the Jesuits. The missionaries asked troops from India, but 
their request was not granted; and the fathers, at the sug- 
gestion, of the Pope, were recalled. A second Jesuit mission 
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set out from Goa for Abyssinia in 1588 ; but it never readi- 
ed the country. Other emissaries of Rome, principally Je- 
suits, however, entered within its borders. Deception, 
treachery, mischief, murder, war, and destruction, were the 
consequence of their movements and labours. The beha- 
viour of the parties was so indiscreet and wicked, that the 
Abvssinians became aware of their • danger, and Ethiopia 
was lost to Rome in the middle of the seventeenth conturv. 

V 

The finale may be given in the words of Gibbon : — 

“ Fremona, a place of worship or rather of exile, was assigned to the 
Jesuit Missionaries. Their skill in the liberal and mechanic arts, their 
theological learning, and the decency of their manners, inspired a bar- 
ren esteem ; but they were not endowed with the gift of miracles, and 
they vainly solicited a reinforcement of European troops. The patience 
and dexterity of forty years at length obtained a more favourable au- 
dience, and two emperors of Abyssinia were persuaded that Rome could 
insure the temporal and everlasting happiness of her votaries. The first 
of these royal converts lost his crown and his life ; and the rebel army 
was sanctified by the Ahuna, who hurled an anathema at the apostate, 
and absolved his subjects from their oath of fidelity. The fate of Zad- 
eaghel was revenged by the courage and fortune of Susneus, who as- 
cended the throne under the name of Segued, and more vigorously pro- 
secuted the pious enterprise of his kinsman. After the amusement of 
some unequal combats between the Jesuits and his illiterate priests, the 
emperor declared himself a proselyte to the Synod of Chalcedon, pro? 
suming that his clergy and people would embrace without delay the 
religion of their prince. The liberty of choice was succeeded by a law, 
which imposed, under pain of death, the belief of the two natures of 
Christ. The Abyssinians were enjoined to work and to play on the Sab- 
bath ; and Segued, in the face of Europe and Africa, renounced his con- 
nexion with the Alexandrian Church. A Jesuit, Alphonso Mendez, the 
Catholic patriarch of Ethiopia, accepted, in the name of Urban VII L, the 
homage and abjuration of his penitent, [in 1626.] ‘ I confess,’ said the 
emperor on his knees, ‘ I confess that the Pope is the^vicar of Christ, 
the successor of St. Peter, and the sovereign of the world. To him I 
swear true obedience, and at his feet I offer my person and kingdom. 
A similar oath was repeated by his son, his brother, the clergy, the 
nobles, and even the ladies of the court. The Latin Patriarch was in- 
vested with honours and wealth, and his missionaries erected their 
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churches or citadels in the most convenient stations in the empire. The 
Jesuits themselves deplore the fatal indiscretion of their chief, who for- 
got the mildness of the Gospel, and the policy of his order, to introduce 
the liturgy of Rome and the inquisition of Portugal. In the defence of 
their religion and liberty the Abyssinians rose in arms with desperate 
but unmerciful zeal. Five rebellions were extinguished in the blood of 
the insurgents ; whole legions were slaughtered in the # field, or suffo- 
cated in caverns ; and neither merit, nor rank, nor sex, could save from 
an ignominious death the enemies of Rome. But the victorious mo- 
narch was finally subdued by the constancy of the nation, of his mother, 
of his son, and of his most faithful friends. Segued listened to the 
voice of pity, of reason, perhaps of fear ; and his edict of liberty of con- 
science instantly revealed the tyranny and weakness of the Jesuits. On 
the death of his father, Basilides expelled the Latin patriarch, and re- 
stored to the wishes of the nation the faith and the discipline of Egy]it.” 1 

Within these few years Rome has recommenced her mis- 
sion to Abyssinia. A late announcement of her position 
there is brief and emphatic, “ Five priests of the congrega- 
tion of St. Vincent, two brothers, a chapel, a school, some 
hundreds of neophytes, are the humble commencement of 
■ thi* work. '-|j$iut the old resentments are dissipating, the 
iname of RdnfpBs blessed, and the Ethiopians are turning 
with a pious <fi$i|dsity towards that supreme chair which has 
not forgotten them.” 

I shall not further extend these painful details. The ap- 
parent success 'df the agents of Rome at present in Abys- 
sinia, to a small degree, in the accomplishment of the ob- 
jects of their ' mission, I have been informed by those 
acquainted with these movements, is to be attributed prin- 
cipally to bribery and deception. Let them beware of all 
unrighteousness and hypocrisy, for the day of reckoning 
may come sooner than they expect. 

I conclude this chapter with some general observations, 
which the facts which have passed before our notice, and 

1 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the tyjrc referred to, sec “The Church- 
Roman Kmpire, chap. 47. — For par- "History of Ethiopia. ’ by Dr. Geddes, 
ticular information on the matters IfiOC; 
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others of a similar character connected with the operations 
of the papal Churches in the East, have forcibly suggested 
to my mind. 

1. Rome is well aware of the great importance of estab- 
lishing her influence in the lands in which the Eastern 
Churches cxfst, not only because of their great intrinsic im- 
portance, but because of the immense influence for good or 
evil which they are destined to exert on the other regions 
of the earth. The extensive and expensive efforts which 
she is making to effect their conversion, are palpable proofs 
of the fact. Rome herself most distinctly declares the esti- 
mate which she has formed of them, and glories in the en- 
deavours which she is making in their behalf. When allud- 
ing to Western Asia, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith in 1840, says, — 

u These countries are surely the most venerable iii the world. There 
was the cradle of the human race. There the miraculous calling of the 
human race was accomplished. There was placed, so to speak, the 
theatre of profane antiquity, the scene of the Illiad, of Cyrus, and of 
Alexander. But above all, it is the soil which has been fertilized 
by the Saviour’s blood, and consecrated by his tomb ; the territory 
of the primitive churches ; the native land of those countless gene- 
rations of martyrs, of anchorets, and teachers of the faith. Finally, 
is it not to this region that an irresistible influence seems to he 
drawing the partialities and interests of modern times, as if the 
destinies of the human race must be decided in the very places 
whence they parted to meet again — from the tower of Babel to the val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat ? So also the Catholic Church maintains a filial re- 
gard for that maternal land. She avoids no expense to save her from 
calamity. She went there to die and conquer in the middle ages, with 
the millions of the Crusaders ; she has watched there for six centuries 
over the holy sepulchre, with the intrepid monks whom no outrage has 
discouraged ; she shows herself there still, surrounded Vy all the lights 
of learning and all the treasures of charity, raising up, from Smyrna to 
Tauris, from Damascus to Beirut, her schools, her colleges, her benevo- 
lent institutions, her apostolic stations. There she encounters all the 
hostne. systems which the spirit of evil has raised up to oppose the truth 
Idolatry survives in the mysteries of the Druses ; the Gnostic sects show 
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themselves, at some obscure points of Mesopotamia ; Nestorianism sits 
among the ruins of its ancient greatness ; the Eutychian delusion unites 
half the population of Armenia and Chaldea ; the Greek schism still 
sits in many episcopal chairs ; the Muhammadan scourge chases before 
it the wandering flocks ; and, in addition to all the rest, Protestantism 
has lately come to spread new snares, by scattering in all parts its dis- 
figured Bibles and slanderous tiacts. It may be said, that all lies clothe 
themselves in immortality under the heavens of the ESst, which seem 
to smite men and things with an incapacity of change. Yet the signs 
of better times are too plain to be misunderstood.” 

Much more to the same effect appears in other similar 
documents. 1 Would that an equal zeal in behalf of the 
lands of the Bible, of redemption, and of the ultimate triumph 
of truth, were manifested by the Churches of a purer faith 
and a more holy practice ! If the Protestant Churches of 
Britain and the Continent would but do their duty to the 
Eastern Churches, as those of America, which give the very 
flower of their missionary body to their evangelical regene- 
ration, do, the efforts of Rome, I am persuaded* would not 
only be surpassed, but, to a great extent, rendered abortive. 

2. Rome has skilfully adapted her measures to the exi- 
gencies of the people, whose attachment she has sought to 
secure. Knowing the jealousy and fear with which she is 
regarded by the different bodies of Oriental Christians, she 
has, generally speaking, in the first instance at least, gone 
very gently to work among them, and sought to secure their 
attachment and respect by works of charity, gifts of educa- 
tion, and offers of political protection, which her known al- 
liance with France in particular has enabled her to present. 
Let her example be followed, but only in so far as it can lie 
done openly, sincerely, disinterestedly, righteously. Let the 
Protestant%iations, who, with others, support what is called 
the “ integrity of the Turkish ^mpire,” take care that in 
acknowledgment of their support, ample toleration be grant- 

1 See especially the Report of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
in 1844. 
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ed within its wide dominions to all who hear, or may choo.s* 
to bear, the Christian name in connexion with any comma 
nions which have been formed, or may yet be formed. Le 
us seek to secure liberty to the peaceful preacher of th< 
Gospel in those very lands in which, under oven the heather 
government pf Rome, the temple, the synagogue, and tin 
private apartment, the narrow street and the public high 
way, the open plain and the lofty mount, the garden anc 
the wilderness, the bank of the river and the margin of the 
sea, were equally consecrated' and hallowed by the Heavenly 
Teacher and his devoted apostles. Let us give the blessings 
of a Christian and general education in all their amplitude 
to the Eastern Christians ; and let us acquire from them all 
the information respecting the early history of the Christian 
Church, which they have it in their power to bestow upon us, 
who are indebted for almost all the knowledge which we 
possess on 4lie subject to the Roman and Byzantine Fathers, 
to the almost total neglect of those of Syria, Armenia, and the 
East in general. Let us prepare, for these Churches, as soon 
as possible, a body of evangelical literature. The need of such 
a help for them is great indeed. Mr. Graham, the able and 
learned representative of the Presbyterian Church at Da- 
mascus, has lately noticed, what I myself observed in Syria, 
that almost all the Christian literature of the East is in the 
hands of the Romanists ; and directed my attention to some 
striking facts illustrative of the remark. 

“ The theology of Rome,” he says, “ her catechisms, and the lives 
of her saints, have been translated into the Arabic language, and assi- 
duously circulated. I have never heard of, or seen, a lexicon or gram- 
mar in the Arabic tongue, the work of a Christian, which does not belong 
to them. Anshimus, or Onesimus, the Greek patriarch ’^of J erusakm 
and all Palestine, did, indeed, ip 1792, publish a good commentary on 
the book of Psalms, and a passable work on general and philosophical 
subjects ; and within the present year, Mr. Joseph Haddad of this citj, 
has, ufc der the auspices of the patriarch of Antioch and the Russian 
Consul-General at Beirut, translated into Arabic a famous catechism o 
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the Muscovites. But these are the exceptions, and, generally speaking, 
the Greek;? have neither literature nor learned men amongst them. 
View in connexion with this statement, the fact, that the Roman priests 
are a far better educated, more diligent, and intelligent class of men 
than those of the Greeks. In country districts the Greek priest differs 
in no respects, save by the imposition of hands, from the peasants who 
surround him. lie cultivates his little farm like the rest of them, and 
if on Sundays and festivals he is able to read over the church service, 
nothing more is expected from him. The Romish and Maronite priests, 
on the contrary, are intelligent and educated men. They have been at 
’Aintura or 'Ainteraz, or the Arabic college of Rome, and are, in conse- 
quence, much better qualified to defend or enlarge the boundaries of 
their church/' 

Proper attention to the circumstances and situation of the 
Eastern Churches, on the part of Protestants, would deprive 
the Romanists of tire monopoly of these advantages. 

3. Rome has used very dishonourable means, when it has 
luid the opportunity, of arraying the civil and military 
powers on ite side, in the different countries of its proselyt- 
ing enterprise. Connected with this subject, I might have 
introduced the most harrowing details, particularly in refer- 
ence to the procedure of the Romanists on the mountains of 
Malabar arid Ethiopia, to which I have been contented to 
make a mere allusion. It is alleged by those who watch 
her moveirients in Syria, that she is not scrupulous about 
stirring up opposition to her rivals, and securing for herself 
the desired privileges, by the basest measures. 

“ Rome,” says Mr. Graham, “ has money. Not only has she the 
States of the Church, but she has also a great and untold revenue from 
the papal nations and churches throughout the world. If a privilege is 
to be obtained from the Porte the only means is money ; if a patriarch is 
to be recognised and protected, the only means is money ; if the unjust 
aggressions of the priests, as in the case of the Ncstorians, are to pass 
unpunished) the only means is money . But the Porte has no predilec- 
tion for Popery? Bo it so: tho Ncstorian, Armenian, Greek, Papist, 
and Protestant are all tho same to the Divan. Bui 6 Nothing tor no- 
ting' is the motto, or at least/the practice, of the Ottoman Empire ; 
and in no quarter in these lands can poor justice enter the lists with 
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afflmrti crime. The decision was given in favour of the Protestants of 
Hasbeiya. They were ordered to return to their habitations, and the 
authorities, civil and religious, commanded to respect the principle of 
religious toleration. I read the order. Next day a hundred thousand 
piastres reversed all this. In the times of peace, the paths to prefer- 
ment, in Moslem governments, are gold and sodomy. No officer is ex- 
pected to do simple justice, much less to confer a favour, without a 
bribe. You remember when we went to the governor of Nabulus or 
Shechem, in behalf of the persecuted Jews ; they presented him before 
our face with a bribe of tobacco. This is expressed by the Arabs under 
the idea of eating. They say of a corrupt public functionary, ‘ lie cats 
a great deal/ using the word in the sense of devour. Rome hath a sop 
for Cerberus, and the canine Janitor of the East is never so effectually 
quieted as by a savoury joint. Rome also has high-sounding names and 
flattering, titles at her command. It is said the Maronites fere first 
brought under fatal influence, by sending a pallium to their chief. A 
school and printing-press in Mount Lebanon is dignified with the title 
of 1 The National Grcek-Melchitc College of \Ainteraz .’” 1 

4. Rome, in order to gain the admission of her supre- 
macy in the Christian Church, as may be observed in the 
ease of every one of the Eastern Churches, is ready, for the 
time being at least, to make no inconsiderable compromise 
of her principles. Of this compromise and accommodation, 


1 The readiness of Rome, by resort- 
ing to bribery, to encourage the Turk- 
ish authorities in their unjust exac- 
tions here alluded to by Mr. Graham, 
is well illustrated by the following ex- 
tract of a letter from one of her own 
emissaries to the East, M. Eugene 
Bore. ‘ In Turkey, the Christian can 
offer to God the prayers and homage 
appointed by his liturgy, without 
ever fearing that the governor or the 
imam, interfering with the interior of 
the sanctuary, will disturb its rites 
and ceremonies. But, through a ca- 
pricious contradiction, this church in 
which he is m free, he is not free to 
build, lie must, in the first instance, 
show an anterior title, acknowledged 
by the Musalman authority, and prov- 
ing the/ this place was, before the 


conquest, dedicated to divine worship; 
otherwise, the erection of a monument 
would not be permitted, whoso desti- 
nation is opposed to the laith of the 
Cor an. It is true that wo easily elude 
this legal interdiction, and then., par- 
tlcularly , we hate recourse to the deci- 
sive argument of the riclioet, a special 
word , irh irk is happily unknown to ovr 
language and our usages, as it aprtssc* 
the present offered to the great and to 
the judges to purchase their approba- 
tion . This defect lias invaded nil 

classes of society, the palace, the mi- 
nistry, tho divan or the trdmmi! o 
justice, the mosque, the market, am 
the artisan's stall ”-~Anmils oft * 
Propagat ion of the Faith, March m 

i>. 7i. 
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she actually boasts, having, in communion with her in the 
Eastern Churches, to use her own language, “ people of six 
different rites,” with “ all tlieir ancient liturgies respected 
as so many monuments of the unity of belief in the midst 
of the variety of rites and discipline.” There has been 
scarcely any limit, in fact, to her concessions to the Churches 
of which we have been speaking ; and there is no saying to 
what extent they may yet be developed. Mr. Perkins in his 
interesting work, entitled “ A Residence of eight years in 
Persia among the Ncstorian Christians,” says, “ one of the 
newest measures that has been reported to us, is an order 
purporting to be fresh from the Pope to his agents in this 
regioil, to canonize Nestorius, whose name and memory every 
papist has been required so many centuries to curse, and to 
anathematize the Lutherans, i. e. the Protestant Mission- 
aries.” 1 

5. Great though the missionary efforts of Rome be among 
the Eastern Churches and the heathen nations, — to which 
the subject of this chapter does not call me particularly to 
advert, — it is worthy of notice, that taking them as a whole, 
those of the Protestant Churches already surpass them in 
magnitude and importance, as far as the free and open deal- 
ing of mind with mind is concerned. Such a statement as 
this may be entirely novel to some of my readers; but it is 
ono which I do not rashly hazard. The contributions of the 
whole papal world to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Paith, which is now the universal nurse and support of all 
its missions, when reduced to English money, at the most 
favourable rate of exchange, amounted, in 1.813, to no more 
than <=£* 1 65 , 131 , 7s. 3d. which is not equal to the income of two 
of our largest Missionary Societies. I am aware that, in aid 
of this sum, old endowments are to a large extent applied ; 
but, making every allowance for these, the whole sums cx- 
1 Perkins's Kesi'lence, p- -3. 
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pended by Protestants in missionary efforts in pa/rtibus in- 
fidelium, are annually double of those expended by Rome. 
In the dissemination of education, in the wielding of the 
press, and in the work of public preaching, Protestantism is 
actually doing- throughout the world a greater amount of 
work than Romanism. It is in the number of her foreign 
adherents in all parts of the world, principally, that Rome 
has the advantage of us ; but these adherents are the fruit 
of her missions when the Protestant Churches were doino- 

o 

nothing abroad, and not, generally speaking, of the mis- 
sionary effort of the present day, extended though it be 
in the different regions of the earth. In the distribution of 
her missionary force, which, as in the case of the Eastern 
Churches, is regulated by consummate wisdom, she excels us 
too; but Christian union and consultation, I trust, will not, 
long permit her exclusively to possess this advantage. 

6. If Protestantism, the religion of the Bible, become soon 
aggressive to the extent that it might, conversions may be 
expected from the Papal Eastern* Churches, as well as from 
other communities attached to Rome. The truth of God, let 
us convey to them in the spirit of humble benevolence. Let 
us proclaim liberty to the captive, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound ; and the acceptable year of 
the Lord may speedily arrive. In all our dealings with Ro- 
manism, let us proceed according to the dictates of principle, 
and not the injurious impulses of prejudice. Let us show to 
those who have been subjected to its influence, that we 
really desire and seek their welfare, their true exaltation 

and not their humiliation, God’s glory and not our own 

• 1 

honour. Let us seek the divine blessing; and lus own work 
will prosper in our hands. 
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HI.— THE EASTERN JEWS. 

THE JEWS IN THEIR OWN LAND, INCLUDING LIST OP TOMBS 
VISITED IN THEIR PILGRIMAGE, CATALOGUE OF BOOKS IN ME 
LIBRARY OF THE CHIEF RABBI OF HEBRON, AND HEBREW LET-., 
TER OF INTRODUCTION, NOTICE OF THE FORMATION OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN MISSION AMONG THEM, AND LIST OF SITES IN 
THE HOLY LAND, MENTIONED IN SCRIPTURE, WHICH HAVE 
BEEN IDENTIFIED — JEWS OF EGYPT — JEWS OF ARABIA FELIX 
— FALASHA, OF ABYSSINIA — BKNE-ISRAEL OF BOMBAY — JEWS 
OF COCHIN — JEWS OF CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, AND OTHER 
PLACES IN THE WEST OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 

A principal object of journey in the Lands of the 
Bible, as will have sufficiently appeared from my “ Personal 
Narrative," was that of inquiring into the prescift position 
and condition of the Eastern Jews, who have been compa- . 
ratively neglected by the Christian world. My investiga- 
tions respecting them, such as they are, have not been con- 
fined to that journey. Though* I am a missionary to the 
Gentiles in our great Eastern Empire, I have never felt war- 
ranted to overlook the claims of the children of Israel to atten- 
tion, nor ceased to communicate with them to the fullest ex- 
tent of my power. In noticing them at present, I shall confine 
myself principally to the circumstances connected with them, 
in which those who seek for information respecting their moral 
state, and who desire to promote their welfare in the highest 
sense of the_ terra, may be disposed to take some interest. 

1. THE JEWS IN THEIR OWN LAND. 

There ’*s not a country on tte face of the earth which is 
s o deal to the Christian as the land of Israel. It is asso- 
ciated in his mind with reminiscences and anticipations of 
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the most tender and rapturous interest. Prom our earliest 
years we become familiar with its sacred scenes, its won- 
drous characters, and its unparalleled events. We pass with 
Abraham, on his first entrance within its borders, after 
leaving Haran, “ through the land unto the place of Siehem, 
unto the plain of Moreh.” 1 We remove with him from 
thence “ unto a mountain on the east of Bethel/' 2 and we 
proceed in bis company, with mysterious reverence, “ going 
on still toward the south.” 3 Wo meet him on his return 
from Egypt, and follow him “ on his journeys from the 
south, even to Bethel, unto the place where bis tent had 
been at the beginning, between Bethel and llai, unto the 
place of the altar which he had made there at the first.”* 
We admire his generosity and love of peace, when he leaves 
his nephew Lot to make a free choice in the land for his 
flocks, and herds, and tents, and when ho permits the np- 
propriatiefn by him of all the plain of Jordan, that was well 
watered everywhere, and fruitful even as the garden of the 
Lord; 0 and we rejoice in that gracious communication which 
was made to the great patriarch, — as he stood on the com- 
manding height, with mountain and valley stretching be- 
fore him, after Lot was separated from him, — “ Lift up now 
thine eyes, and look from the place where thou art, north-, 
ward, and southward, and eastward, and westward, for all 


the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to 
thy seed for ever.” 6 We continue to sojourn with lain in 


“ the land of promise, dwelling in tabernacles w ith Isaac and 
Jacob, the heirs with him of the same promise.”* We stand 


at the dying couch of Israel, and, with his seer’s eye, we 
survey with him the portions of his sons gathered around 
him, 8 as they stretch before us with all their distinctive 


1 Gen. xii. 6. 

2 Gen. xii. 8. 

J Gen. xii. 0. 

1 Gen xiii. !>, 4. 


5 Gen. xiii. 10. 

11 Gen. xiii. 14, lf>. 
1 fleb. xi. 9. 

* Gen. xlix. 
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boundaries and features, — even at this d#y to be recognised, 
—discerning clearly the choice vines and abundant flocks of 
Judah ; the haven of ships for Zebulon, with his border even 
unto Zidon; the “good rest” and “pleasant land” of Issa- 
char; the “fat bread” and “royal dainties” of Asher; the 
“ fruitful bough” and “ the blessings of heaven above, hies** 
sings of the deep that lietli under, and blessings of the 
breast and of the womb, that were to be upon the head of 
Joseph, and on the crown of the head of him that was sepa- 
rated from his brethren.” We stand on the plains of Moab 
with Moses, and hear him give a divinely inspired descrip- 
tion of the country to the tribes whom lie had brought from 
Egypt, — “ The Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good 
land, a land of brooks of water, of fountains, and depths 
that spring out of valleys and hills ; a land of wheat, and 
barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates ; a land 
of oil-olive and honey ; a land wherein thou shaft cat bread 
without scarceness, thou shalt not lack any thing in it ; a 
land whose stones are iron, and out of whose bills thou may- 
est dig brass .” 1 “ The Lord s^gare unto your fathers to give 
unto them and to tlieir seed, a land that floweth with milk 
and honey. For the land, whither thou goest in to possess 
it, ig not as the land of Egypt, from whence ye came out, 
where thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, 
as a garden of herbs : but the land, whither ye go to possess 
it, is a land of hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the 
rain of heaven : a land which the Lord thv God careth for ; the 
eyes of the Lord thy God are always upon it, from the begin- 
ning of th* year even unto the end of the year. - We enter 
into tho spirit of the same great prophet and general, when, 
in the ardour of his soul, he exclaims, “ I pray thee, let me go 
over and see the good laim that is bey ml Jordan, that 

' Dent, vjii. 7-!>. 

3 Not after an anv.unl inundation, as in Ejr.vpt. Dent. xi. 11, 1-. 
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goodly mountain, jyid Lebanon ;” 4 and we are strangely aud 
tenderly affected with him, when, after surveying it with 
longing and wistful eyes from the summit of Pisgah, we 
hear the divine announcement, — “ This is the laud which I 
sware unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, I 
- will give it unto thy seed : I have caused thee to see it with 
thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over thither /” 2 We join 
ourselves to Joshua, the valorous successor of Moses, and 
under his guidance under God, we see, through the divine 
power, the establishment of the chosen tribes in the land 
conveyed to them by covenant as an inheritance. The whole 
country soon witnesses providential dispensations, marking 
the undiminished care by God of his people, the holiness of 
his character, and the righteousness of his ways, amidst all 
the rebellion and repentance which they successively evinced. 
David, the sweet singer of Israel, appears on the scene ; and 
with the utterance of his song, the whole land becomes 
vocal with Jehovah’s praise, — “In Judah is God known: 
his name is great in Israel. In Salem also is his tabernacle, 
and his dwelling-place in Zjon /' 3 With an admiration in- 
spired by his muse, we look to both the natural and moral 
glory of this sacred locality, and exclaim with ecstatic de- 
light, “ Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole &rth, 
is Mount Zion, on the sides of the north, the city of the 
great King •” and, we “ walk about Zion and go round 
about her, and tell the towers thereof .” 4 We tread with 
him the “ pastures of the wilderness ,” 5 and look up to tbe # 
“ strength of the hills which is God’s and solemnized by 
heaven’s thunders, we say, “ The voice of the Lo^fl is power- 
ful ; the voice of the Lord is full of majesty. The voice ot 
the Lord breaketh the cedars ; yea, the Lord breaketh the 

1 Peru iii. 25. 

4 Pen*, xxxiv 4. 

1 Ps. l.v.vj. 1, 2. 


< Ps. xlviii. 2, 12. 

* Ps. lxv. 12. 

* Ps. xcv. 4. 
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cedars of Lebanon. He maketh them also to skip like a 
calf, Lebanon and Sirion like a young unicorn. The voice 
of the Lord divideth the flames of fire. The voice of the 
Lord shaketh the wilderness ; the Lord shaketh the wilder- 
ness ofKadesh.” 1 And, attracted by the universal benefi- 
cence of nature around us, wo say, “ The north and the 
south thou hast created them : Tabor and Ilermon shall re" 
joice in thy name.” 2 With David’s son, we see the hand of 
God clothing the country with its winterly garb, when “ ho 
giveth snow like wool, he scattereth the hoar-frost like 
ashes;” 3 and with him we hail the joy of spring, when “ the 
winter is past, the rain is over and gone ; the flowers appear 
on the earth ; the time of the singing of birds is come, and 
the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” 4 In the ma- 
jesty and beauty and fragrance of Lebanon, we have a type 
of Christ, — “ his countenance is as Lebanon, excellent as the 
cedars,” 5 and we hear the bride, — his church, or tlje renewed 
soul, — in the earnestness of her desire for communion with 
him, praying, “ Come with me from Lebanon, my spouse, 
witli me from Lebanon : look from the top of Amana, from 
the top of Shenir 6 and Hermon, |om the lions’ dens, from the 
mountains of the leopards and yet, when we survey it 
with its waving forests, and flocks and herds, we exclaim 
with the ‘prophet, “ Lebanon is not sufficient to burn, nor 
the boasts thereof sufficient for a burnt-offering.” 8 The 
glory which it shadows forth, we claim for the Church 
of Christ, for “ the glory of Lebanon shall be given unto 
it, the oxcellency^of Carmel arid Sharon.” 9 The prophets 
tell us' plainly that in this glorious land the Saviour of 
the world should appear. In the fulness of time the great 


1 IV xxix. 4-8. 

* Ps. lxxxik. 12. 

8 IV cxlyii. 16. 

4 Song of Solomon, ii. 11, 12. 

8 Song of Solothofc, v. 15. 


J obel Saimin ? 

„ 7 Song; of Solomon, iv. 8. 

8 Tsa. xl. 10. 

9 Isa. xxxv. 2. 
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mystery of godliness is actually revealed, within its borders - 
and in Bethlelicm-JSphratah we behold the coming forth of 
him who is to bo ruler in Israel ; whose goings forth have 
been from of old, from everlasting. Attending the Saviour 
throughout his ministry of love, we traverse the land in the 
length thereof and the breadth thereof ; and the impressions 
'of his grace become associated in our minds with its most 
important localities, with the steep brow of the hill of Na- 
zareth, the lowly valley and impetuous flood of the Jordan, 
the peaceful lake of Gcnnesarcth, the ancient well of Jacob, 
the compact city, and the glorious temple of Jerusalem, the 
mount of transfiguration, the secluded garden of Gethsemane, 
and the place nigh to Jerusalem where he died, the just for 
the unjust, that he might bring us to God. We ascend with 
him the Mount of Olives after his rising again ; and from its 
summits, we look stedfastly after him towards heaven, till 
assured that “ the same Jesus which is taken up from us 
into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen 
him go into heaven .” 1 At Jerusalem we soon see unexam- 
pled wonders in the conversion of multitudes to the faith of 
that Christ, who by wicked hands had been crucified and 
slain ; and the gathering together throughout the country, 
by the ministry of the apostles, of the first harvest of the Jews, 
the remnant according to the election of grace. The awful 
destruction and dispersion of the unbelieving and impeni- 
tent nation under Titus and Adrian follow ; and Jerusalem, 
and the whole land are trodden down of the Gentiles, till 
the time of the Gentiles be fulfilled. Our interest in it^ 
sacred localities does not here terminate ; for wo remembci 
that the “Lord will remember his land, and rhave mercy 
upon his people.” We joyfully expect and earnestly Jong 
for the day when the Lord shall arise and have mercy up 011 
Zion, for the time to favour her, yea the set time is conn. 

1 Acts i. ll. 
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As liis servants wc take pleasure in her stones, and favour 
the dust thereof, believing that when the Lord shall build 
up Zion he shall appear in his glory. We see her convinced 
of her own destitution, on perceiving blessings multiplied 
upon the Gentiles, who have become the children of Abra- 
ham by faith, and saying in the deepest humility, “ The 
Lord hath forsaken me, and my Lord hath forgotten me* 
and receiving the assurance of the everlasting remembrance 
and unchanging love of her divine Lord, and invited to look 
to the Gentiles all coming together to her, that she may 
clothe herself with them as with an ornament . 1 We see, 
during the latter-day glory of the earth, “Jerusalem, the 
throne of the Lord, and all the nations of the earth gathered 
unto it, to the name of the Lord to Jerusalem ,” 2 acknow- 
ledging the law which has proceeded from it, and praising 
God for his faithful and gracious dealings in its behalf. 

With these, the associations and anticipations of the 
Christian connected with the Holy Land, the Jew sympa- 
thizes, except in so far as they refer to the past manifestation 
of Christ in the flesh within its boundaries. Others, how- 
ever, of a powerful and peculiar kind till and agitate his 
bosom. The land of promise he views as his own by a per- 
petual covenant. Of the natural seed of Abraham, he claims 
it as an inheritance for ever. lie mourns over a long though 
not a final dispossession. The whole history of Israel is the 
history of his own people. The marks and monuments of 
his nation’s greatness, he traces among its ruins with me- 
lancholy interest. The land is holy to him, not merely from 
its sacred associations, but from its intrinsic purity, lie 
expects to *d well there for evermore, under the reign of the 
Messiah, v horn he still looks for as the visible King of bis 
nation. His attachment to it is thus partly rational and 
reltgb us, and partly erroneous and superstitious. 

1 Isaiah xlix. - Jer. iii. 17. 
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When I visited the Holy Land, I made particular in. 
quiry into the attachment which the Jews there at present 
resident have to it as a place of habitation. To the nature 
of that attachment I have occasionally incidentally re- 
ferred in my personal narrative ; but I shall now mon- 
ition it with more particularity, especially as considerable 
misapprehension seems to exist respecting it. I have com- 
pared my own observations, and the information which I 
obtained in the country, with Jewish authorities; and the 
result is submitted with a considerable degree of confidence 
in their accuracy. 

1. To a certain extent the Jews of the Holy Land think 
that something like a sacramental use may be made of the 
country, from the simple historical associations with which 
it is associated. They conceive that a geographical survey 
of it confirms their faith in holy writ, as w r ell as illustrates 
many passages of the divine word. They connect the place 
with persons and events ; and viewing the country as it is 
at present, they live in the past. • They get rkl of many ab- 
stractions, and find themselves in the midst of realities. In 
the very desolations of the land, they see the fulfilment of a 
great part of prophecy ; and they expect a similar fulfilment 
of what remains yet unaccomplished. As an illustration of 
their views on this subject, the following passage from “ The 
Jews and the Mosaic Law, of Rabbi Leeser of Philadelphia,” 
(p. 154.) may be referred to: — 

“ Let us consider the -following from the Talmud : Rabbi Gamaliel, 
R. Elazar bon Azariah, R. Tehoshuah, and Rabbi Ababa were one day * 
standing together, when they saw a fox running out of the place where 
the holies of holies once stood ; the three first began ti^weep, whilst 
R. Akaba laughed ; in astonishment they asked of him the causo of his 
untimely mirth, but he in his turn inquired : ‘ Why do you weep ? 

* And should we not weep, when we see the curse so clearly verified . 
for the. mountain of Zion, which is desolate, the foxes walked upon it. 
(Lament, v. 18.) ‘ For this reason do I laugh,’ answered the wise 

Rabbi, ‘ whilst the evil prophecies remained unaccomplished, then- 
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might have been fears entertained for the verification of the good tid- 
ings promised through our prophets ; but now,* since we see the evil 
coming to pass, can we possibly doubt the eventual fulfilment of the 
consolation of Zion — and does not God rather reward than punish V His 
friends were satisfied, and answered : ‘ Akaba, thou hast comforted 
us !’ ” 

2. The Jews believe that prayer offered up within the- 
boundaries of the Holy Land is the most acceptable to God. 
It is well known that in the different countries of their dis- 
persion they pray toward Jerusalem, which they esteem their 
Kiblali or centre of worship, as when the Shcchinah was there, 
or as Solomon, at the dedication of the temple, implied they 
should do ; and as Daniel is supposed to have done when he 
prayed with his windows open in his chamber toward Jeru- 
salem. Prayers offered up within the Holy Land, they be- 
lieve to be still more agreeable than those which they present 
to God when they are only turned toward it in the manner 
here alluded to. Such prayers, the Rabbinical writers teach 
them to imagine, have something of the merit of the sacri- 
fices which were presented *by their fathers, and through 
which the soil, after a sort, has been consecrated. 

3. The Jews conceive that death, or even burial, within 
the bounds of the Holy Land, will be attended by their ab- 
solution from sin. 

The custom of' the Jews of bringing the bones of their deceased 
parents and friends to Palestine,” says Mr. Asher, the intelligent trans- 
lator and commentator of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudcla, “ arose from the 
construction put upon the meaning of the verse, Deuter. xxxii. 43. 
This verse, ID# iriDlR nsai, ‘ he will be merciful unto his land and his 
people,’ was translated by some of the Thalmudists, ‘ the land will re- 
concile the sin» of his people,’ and this led to the belief, that being 
buried in < the land’ (Palestine,) was sufficient to do away with all the 
sins committed during life ; and of course nothing could bo more merito- 
rious than t< convey the remains of parents and friends to such a place 
of rest.”* 

1 Asher's Benjnrnin of Tudela. vol. ii. p- 93. 
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4. The Jews believe that there is great merit in approach- 
ing the spots where rest the mortal remains of their ances- 
tors aiul distinguished rabbis and teachers. A pilgrimage 
to the tombs of the great departed, they reckon very meri- 
torious, devoting to it particularly the time intervening be- 
«*«4wecn the passover and the pentccost. When in the Holy 
Land, I received from them a curious document, represent- 
ing the sepulchres which they visit in the nuns or four 
sacred districts as they are called, Jerusalem, Safed, Hebron, 
and Tiberias, and containing a list of the sepulchres at these 
and other places. Standing at the graves, they offer up 
their prayers to God, not only commemorating the dead, 
but, what is most to be noticed, soliciting blessings from 
God on account of the merit of their dead. Uri Bon Simeon 
of Biel, who resided for some time at Safed, and who pub- 
lished his travels to the tombs, when speaking of the patri- 
archs, prophets, and other illustrious personages deposited 
within them, prays that “ God may order their righteous- 
ness to turn to their good.” 1 This is on the principle re- 
cognised in Jewish writings, that men form only the mem- 
bers of the same body, and that the services of any particular 
members should he available to all the rest.- The Jews at 
Hebron, who are not allowed to enter the cave of Machpolah, 
direct their prayers through a small hole in the wall cover- 
ing it, kissing that hole, as I have seen, and rendering an 
idolatrous homage to the place. They act more flagrantly 
in opposition to the spirit and injunctions of their religion 
at some other places. When I visited Safed for the second 
time, I found, as I have elsewhere mentioned, that many <n 

lly 1 

the Jews at Mftirun, in the neighbourhood, at an annua j 
commemoration of Simeon Ben Joclmi, had been practising 
rites of an absolutely heathen character. 3 


: Hotting. Cip. Heh., p. 27. 
2 Vide Lib. Uosri., p. 180. 


8 See above, p. 312. 
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The list of tombs, and other places esteemed sacred, visit- 
ed on the Jewish pilgrimage, to which I have now referred, 
may be here inserted as a somewhat curious document. 

c'b'&vv — 1. Jerusalem. 

wpVi jm U'B'a mroa enpen rva rmro uvnas 'rfrai \ yrfa* pn vr 

i?aa^a -]jsi rmyp 1 ? -puna ■* 

Let it be tliy pleasure, from before thy face, 0 Lord our God, and the God of 
of our fathers, to build Holy House with speed in our days, and grant us 
to walk in thy Law, to do thy pleasure with the heart! 


anpon iro The Holy House. 
rdw 8HTD Medrash of Solomon. 

'3ij,'D ^3 Western Wall. 

Hi 3 '3^0 The Kings, the sons of 
David. 1 

na'33 rn^irt Huldal), the prophetess. 
K'33n ':n Ilaggai, the prophet. 

N'33n ^KiDtr Samuel, the prophet. 
N'llvpNi' Joab, son of Zevuiah. 

pinn — 2. 

;nn Nathan, the prophet, 
innn 13 Gad, the seer. 

111 k ' s?' Jesse, the father of David. 
^- ,r > 1 ty3 Master, the rabbi of wisdom . 
nr Master of the place (base.) 
i'inr fys Master of the brightness. 

D SSf — 3. 

j i3 ]3 pin' Joshua, the son of Nun. 
Hna' ) 3^3 Caleb, son of Jephunnch. 

) Dnr.l Phinehas, son of Elcazar. 
^ Eleazar his father. 

‘i&ri'N D'nnnn In the Olives, Ithamar. 
f":pT D'j?3ty The Seventy Elders. 

1 N&bt Duwnd. 

2 Tombs of the Kings. 


mnip 1333 Our lord Obadiah. 

$13» ^3^3 Kalba Shabu’a. 2 
ppa? prut Simeon the just. 

|TT! 3 D D'p 3 t? LXX. of the Sanhedrim. 
333* m?' 3D Pool of the High Priest/' 
can tya The Master of the Standard? 
13DN hm Our mother Rachel. 1 
K'33n n'33t Zechariah, the prophet. 
dAmn T Hand (pillar) of Absalom. 
II ELLON. 

D I'p'Yjfi D'D 3 n The Wise and the Just. 
D'T33irL '3311 Rabbis of Ashkenazim. 
p-13 myD The Caves and Holes. 

13)3 133N Abner, the Son ofNer. 
rvOK Everlasting Patriarchs. 

SlIEClIEM. 
nr 1 3 D Manasseli. 
p'lvn rpv Joseph the Just. 

D'ISN Ephraim. 

TjDD'nK] Aholiab, the sou of 

Ahisamacli. 

3 Bethcsda ? 

4 Rachel’s Tomb. 
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jvtd — 4 . Meirun. 


1*7130,1 pnv i Rabbi JoehaRan Sandalar. 
'Krn'ppjTOl R. Simoon ben Jocliai. 

^2 ITy^K 13 R. Eleazar, his son. 

K3D N3' '31 R. Eba. Saba, 
jprn *?*?n Ilillcl, tlic elder. 


intsw 'KDtf Shamai, and his wife, 
ns'p p'33 1 R. Benjamin ben Jephet 
NEnton 'DV 13 U. Jose Clietupha. 

NEDp ] 'DV 13 R. Jose, son of Kasma. 


nss — 5. Sapiiet, (Safcd.) 


'K33n 'DVl R. Jose, the son of Bcnai. 
'1TQ p arenn llosca, the son of Beeri. 
D3'3in | Noni R. Dosa, son of Hyrcanus. 
vdk D3'3im Hyrcanus, his father. 

3iKp epv 1 R. Joseph Karo. 

'Djtfhttt jn:v 13 R. Jonathan Galanti. 
Drf?N33K3pp'i R. Jacob Abu-Alapliia. 
133 rTO bl R. Moshe, his son. 

D'3ND nzb& 1 R. Shalomo Sagis. 
f?KD1 HE'D 13 g. Moshe Vital. 

N"13*7 pnr b R. Isaac Luria. 
nnnnp rwo 13 R. Moshe Corduero. 

mao — (>. 


ynp*TN nofw h R. Solomon Alkebetz. 
Ttrto R. Moshe Al-Sheikh. 

D'p'in envm The Holy and the Just. 
33Djn^3 The Master gracious & good, 
j 33D*N '33313 Rabbis of the Ashkenaz. 
| '333 niPD The Caves and Holes. 
JHiri' ) 3H'33 Beniahu, son of Jehokda. 
b'Ki? non Aba Saul. 

N'3*3 1131' 1 R. Judah Nasi. 

3'333 NOD 1 R. Papa and Iiis Sons. 

' 33 n Ilunai Tlamaggel. 
^r.yjjn33'T3 Jonathan, son of Uziel. 

Tiberias. 


S"3rtD3Enn R. ni.b.a.m, 1 of blessed me- 
mory. 

,13113 13 j:n3' i R. Jochanau & R. Cohen. 
3'333 N"n 1 R. Iliia and his Sons, 
n'ptn 13.1131' i R. Judah & It. Ilezkiah. 
TO 13 TO b It. Ame and R . Asi. 


3333 N331 13 R. Ilona, and his Sons. 
D'TE^n s]*tn 133 N3'pp 1 R. Akiba anil 
his twenty-four thousand disciples. 
D'p'11‘3 D'3D3H3 The Wiso and the Just-. 
^D'3 D'M 13 R. llaiim Vital. 
j'333 mpD Caves and Holes. 

these tombs has been 
For further iufomia- 


The exact position of several of 
mentioned in our Personal Narrative. 


tion respecting many of them, and their supposed occupants, 
I refer my readers to the Cippi Ilohraici of Hottinger. 

5. Tlio Jews are attracted to the Holy Land in tho hope 
of there enjoying peculiar advantages at the resurrection. 


1 Rahli Moshe ben Maim on (Maimonides.) His bones are said «<> In"' 0 
brought to this place. 
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The Jews claim, as their own peculiar privilege, *the posses- 
sion of Prophecy, the Law, the Land of Israel, and the 
Quickening of the Dead. None hut Jews, they conceive, arc 
ever to he raised from the grave . 1 The general resurrection, 
they believe, will take place at Jerusalem, on the appearance 
of the Messiah, at the place at the base, and on the sides, o£ 
the mountain of Olives, where the Jewish burying-ground, 
called the Beth II aim, or house of the living, now is, and 
from of old hath been. Three classes of persons, they hold, 
will rise from the dead, — the perfectly just, reprobates, and 
intermediates, whose good and evil works counter-balance 
one another. The just will rise to life eternal ; 2 the repro- 
bates to be cast into hell, if they are ever to be made alive 
again ; 3 and the intermediates to purificatory torments in 
hell for the space of eleven or twelve months . 4 Those who 
are interred within the bounds of the Holy Land, and espe- 
cially at Jerusalem, will be raised directly, and without any 
difficulty ; but those who die and are buried beyond its 
bounds, must roll, like casks of wine, through the caverns of 
the earth, or tunnels made by God, till they reach the valley 
of Jehoshaphat and the Mount of Olives. Hence the Talmud 
says, B'pnvb am ■»*, this rolling is a grief to the just ; 
and hence, as remarked by Buxtorf, it is easy to see how 
much the Jews arc interested in their return to their country, 
and dying- there as pious Jews, that they may be freed from 
the great pain and grievous labour of the rolling under the 
deep waters and heavy mountains. A person buried in the 
land of Israel, says Rabbi Isaac Sangar, in the book Cosri, 
is like one kuried under the altar/’ 

t>- The Jews expect that the Messiah will soon appear, 

' hi support of tliis (.pinion, they * Zccli. xiii. 9. 

TsaiVa xj.vi, .14, ivh See Huxtorl*. *\viiiigoga Jiulaica, 

2 Daniel xii. 2. p. 81-8S: ami his Liber Cosri, p. 78, 

* Hie Jewish authorities ditt'er on 74. 
this* point. 
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and that in the Holy Land, in the neighbourhood of the Soa 
of Tiberias, from the meaning which they attach to the 
prophecy in Isaiah ix. 2, 3. The devout Jews repair to the 
regions of Zebulon and Naplitali in Galilee, referred to in 
this prophecy, to await his advent, believing that they will 
“fee privileged first to join his hosts, and to go up with him 
to Jerusalem, where they think he will raise his saints, and 
collect his living people, to reign over them for evermore. 

7. The Jews throughout the world believe that they are 
now under the second great captivity ; and that they will 
not he relieved from the punishment of their sins, which 
they are now enduring, till the appearance of the Messiah ; 
and that this appearance may he hastened by their bewail- 
ing the desolations of Zion, where they arc visible to their 
own eyes, and by ofiering prayers at the place where lie is 
expected to appear. Scattered as they are throughout the 
world, they appoint the most devoted of their own number 
to engage in lamentation and prayer in their behalf. This 
is the real state of matters, which is hinted at somewhat 
incorrectly by Burckhardt, the greatest of oriental travellers, 
as far as personal observation is concerned : — 

“ Jewish devotees, from all parts of the globe,” he says, u flock to the 
four holy cities, in order to pass their days in praying for their own sal- 
vation, and that of their brethren who remain occupied in worldly pur- 
suits. But the offering up of prayers by these devotees is rendered still 
more indispensable by a dogma contained in the Talmud, that the w r orld 
will return to its primitive chaos, if prayers are not addressed to the 
God of Israel, at least twice a-wcek in these four cities. This holier 
produces considerable pecuniary advantage to the supplicants, as the 
missionaries sent abroad to collect alms for the support of these religious 
fraternities plead the dangers of the threatened chaos, V> induce the 
rich Jews to send supplies of money, in order that the prayers may he 
constantly offered up.” 1 

The Jews, T found, deny that they use such an argu 
ment as this in the epistles which they send forth by their 
1 Burckhanlt's Travels in Syria, pp. *>24, 32a. 
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ghelohim, or messengers; and no such argument have 1 
seen in the epistles which I have examined. It is not the 
destruction of the world, so much as the non-appearance 
or delay of the Messiah, which the Jews so much fear, and 
which they employ the devotees to prevent by mourning and 
supplication. The most affecting scene altogether which I 
witnessed in the Holy Land, was the praying of the Khasi- 
dim at Tiberias. Their excitement and apparent importu- 
nity, as I have elsewhere noticed in this work, were frightful ; 
and they appeared as if determined at once to take heaven 
by storm, springing upon their toes, heating their breasts, 
and groaning and crying simultaneously at the highest 
pitch of their voices. Mr. Graham, who was with me on 
the occasion, as well as myself, was quite overcome by the 
scene, and by the manifest delusion under which the poor 
Jews evidently laboured. Dr. Wolff has given us in his 
Journals, the prayers which the Karaim chant at Jerusa- 
lem, at the place of mourning, in sight of the great ancient 
stones in the western wall* of the enclosure of the temple. 
When there, I made inquiries about the lamentations used 
by the Sephardim, who form the largest body of the Jews 
at Jerusalem ; and I was referred to the following affecting 
passage of their liturgy : — 

“ Early will I seek my congregation, that is exceedingly afflicted ; and 
visit mine habitation, (to view) the dreadful destruction. The fences 
are thrown down, and the walls are demolished ; (nothing is seen but) 
gloomy darknoss, waste, and desolation. The kiphud 1 wails, and the 
raven croaks (there) ; the screech owls, and dragons, howl dreadfully. 
The wild beasts, together with the lizard, the vulture, and kite, form a 
horrid and dreadful concert. I asked them, where are the lovely young 
roes, 2 (inuoeifht) as doves in the chamber 1 Where are the chambers 
built with carbuncle, and tho tallest cedars ? (Where) is the foundation- 
stone i Where arc the oracles, the precious foundations, the courts ot 
die young iocs, and tho glorious temple ! Where are ‘he damsels clothed 

1 ranslatod Porcupine by David - Alluding In fcvlntnon s Song, iv. 
U ‘ v y. hut see above, p. * 5, No. 
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with embroidered garments ? Their honour 1 is buried in the chambers 
of captivity. Where $ro the delicate oils, the joyful wines, and the fine 
flour ? Where is the service, the testimony, the priesthood, and the In- 
vites ? Where is the kingdom that administered justice with purity 
without deceit ? Where are the faithful, brought up in the lap of truth, 
lovely as the moon, and bright as tho sun ? They now witness their 
covenant with the grave ; their dwellings are in the caverns of the 
^ung harts, and in the neglected depths. Over them spring up grass 
and herbage, forming pastures for the wild goats and kids. Morning 
and evening are they exposed to the cold and drought, or swept away 
by the strong flood, and carried over the sea, without (seeing) an end 
to their captivity, by which their souls arc afflicted, and their bodies 
consumed. For the sea through which they passed, destruction is its 
path, death is its pilot, and the grave its ship. (There is) horror, dread, 
and fear ; for there is no voice, nor any that answereth in all the ship. 
The lovely congregation was sold to be cut off ; bruised and cast to the 
sfcretched-out sword. And the seed arc dispersed, oppressed, and tram- 
pled (under foot) : born to plagues and dreadful wounds. Their hither 
also abhorred them and their mother ; and besides them, married the 
daughters of strangers : even the Amorites, the Ilittites, the Ilagaritcs, 
the Chittitei/, the Midianites, and Moabites. Oh, may their father in his 
infinite mercy compassionate his orphans, and gather his dispensed to 
the pure land ! For he is high and exalted ; he bringeth down and 
raiseth up ; he woundeth and healeth ; killeth and restoreth to life. 0 
Lord, return to thy city! build thine oracle, dwell in thine house, and 
gather thy scattered (flock). O thou who renewest the months, collect the 
saints, both men and women, to the erected city. 0 may this month he 
renewed for good ! and may it please God, who is mighty in works, thus 
to command. 

8. Some of the richer Jews of Europe, when they see their 
relatives and friendd*iiivolvcd in poverty, and unable to help 
themselves, and possessed at the same time of a moderate, 
share of religious enthusiasm, send them to the Holy Land, 
as to an asylum, where they may live at little^ cost, give 
them little trouble, and in services esteemed holy, indulge 
and cultivate their devotion. 

1 Heb All glorious within the David Levy’s edition of the Form ol 

chambers of imagery. Prayer for the Fast Days, pp- 

2 Sec ranch more in this strain in -lfl. 
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9. Some Jews are partial to tlie Holy Land as a place of 
study, in which they may escape interruption from secular 
engagements. Many of those at present there are persons 
of extensive Rabbinical learning ; and many of them exert 
themselves to acquire distinction in this respect. When 
among them, I had some curiosity to become acquainted 
with the material on which they feed ; and, as already men- 
tioned, I prevailed on the chief ltabbi of the Sephardim at 
Hebron, to furnish me with a Catalogue of the Books in his 
Library, which is an extensive one of the kind. That curious 
document, in which the Hebraist and missionary to the Jews 
may take some interest, I here insert : — 


nanx a 

Ai 'tnoAn nnAs? air A 'aiai A»n 

d'ibid pan amAi Vt 'An Awes? ja m am 1 ? 

Si 'paip anas amA A pan i*so p 'rot? 

DAnn 1L"N '3131 'BN 

At Aiontu Asti amA* amAi "njAi vj?a pnoaN nrn amA 


*V mis' Anx 

Ai itmi mw amA 

•fn nans 

Ai 'nAiin -m cpv d*ti amA 

D'p'IV TIN 

At imp cpv amA 
a 

.-man n'a 

Ai rmAs? ia cron noiA 

jinx n'a 

Ai Awnt? p pnx amA 

-jAan n<a 

At pen p f|dv amA 

*m .'ia 

At ppAxo in amA ' 


Ai" nitb Tjra proas Axict? 

D'Oim D'llN 

Ai pun’ amA"n'pAn os? 

niTina nreN 
Ai Ani»' dtton D"n amA 

Aan npax 
Ai riNp cpv amA 

D'A ',13 DOW 
Ai ’3 nt Amt?* amA 

cop nmx 

At mitD nsrn amA"0’pAn as? 

nam An 

*'• Ni'£sr H'An amA 

cpv 1CN 

ii 'j?Ap cpv amA 
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Si iSn 


Si IK'IKDK 


DIE'S DJ 

*?T 3 ’ 3 n 33 HE'D 31lS 

mpo d: 

Si lSl3 HE'D 3inS 

TOlpQ D3 

Si p 33 rrw anS 

SlKE> nj?33 

Si j’SaiS Sw anS 

D ’111 033 

D113K 31lS" D'pSn '3E 1 
1 

-|Soi -pi 
Si '3t ]3 rpi' ainS 

HE'D '311 

Si dSid's too anS 

• o”n ,T ( *ji “pi 

Si 'tk;Sk put’ o«n ainS 

m ’iai 

Si slot p in 33 *aiS 

man 'iai 
Si ’3iin pni" anS 

nos 'iai 

S in -ca pni" ainS 

cjn: mi 

Si ",Sn '2ii»^niS 

too iai 

nc‘c ainS " D'pSn ncSc 

'3110 ’131 

Si j'SD'ip 'ana 3inS 
n 

ck'Sh 

Si TOK 33 '.n 311 


*pv '313 

cpi* D’’n anS“o'pSn to 
anas no 

Si Skis'’ ornaK ainS 
fpv mis ja 
Si laip trjoi’ anS 

E’in no 

"Si cpi'D Skv 31lS" D'pSn 1JJ31N 
D'pSn to niaiani 

in no 

St in rpi’ 3inS”0'pSn to 

M n s ])2 

St rwma D"n nmS**o'pSn ncSt? 

DTHN '33 

St orro cmaa amS 
rrnir arhm 
St mma mw am 1 ? 

rrw m 

• St mw avS 

HjTr 13 TQ 

Stjnapnr aanS 

prr-p'a 

St nana pnr ai nS 
-.urna p 

St pino mxjo amS 

pnr *33 

St pn pnr yvh 

□mats' nna 

St mtwa cma# amS 

310 n213 

St KB*n jnan rravo ainS 

epv n'3 

St nap cpv wnS'* D'pSn 
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onaanS im 

St 'vbm tn ppv D«n a-nS 

n»o mm pnaT 
St j’Esna’a 'irb 

ne-a nmi 

St nSia ne*o a-nS 

Dmat*S tot 

St oSpStfomaN amS "D'pSn rrSs? 

nax pit 

St jren S«paB” a-nS " D'pSn ro’S;? 

*pa mt 

St "]na ri'323 amS 

p.tra'j? pit 

St aans pew 3-inS 

pm n'T 

St Sx> DTT3N DaTlS 

n * 

i™ P r 

St Sana jm a*rS 

npdp 

St m:>2 33 d^p a-cS 

th ^pdp 

St m© nvi apnS ** D'p^n w 

d vp pn 
ran 'pn 
-pp *pn 

» bb»d 'pn 

^ V^tiTp' appS'SwapSn pj?aptf 

St iSn pn» wmS 

naSn nrvrn 
St »Stk Sn'pi:* a-riS-* 


(il9 

Ka"ppp 

D'PBD ruDP St mpap r\chw wap app 

pann 

7t ni?p pa pnr wap app 

p)'"pp 

St *dsSk pnr wap app^ 
D'pSri ntrier 

Dd"dPP 

St jtd'D pa ntrn wap arp 

G'p^n pira*^ 

ja'lnn 

St pro pd tod wap nan 

-p"pp 

St jpa pip wap app 

Tap"pp 

St kpdt ja pn wap app 
* 

b-p^n pitot 
a vo dv rnaSp 
St pnpSn a vo dv dpp 4 ? 

rrwop nwSp 
St tvnp apiv app 4 ? 

pcppp 

St 'dp pttd app 1 ? 

rri bm roaSp 
St pa:* 'ts'p* 1 ,^ wars 

^ K3DOT 

St dppdn pa aw dv wap app 
D'pSn nybv 

p'-p 

St D'oa war app 
o*pf?n pdot 

■t 

mwS rwr 

. >t rmo amS 
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pn nrv 

m "ten 

St jranu ’tnrnj annS 

St json tit amS 

yaw cpv 

noS» p»n 

i 'ithm “rn epv n«n a-nS 

S? ’:to naa naVc av6 

*psr» ip’ 

apr pS 

St D'-re pnr annS 

S> *SaaSr ape mrS 

ncS* St? d* 

onnat<S non 

nsSt? annS “D'pSn npa-t* 

St ’pVpW arnaK avi 1 ? " D'p'rn ’j» 

nris:? pa' 

orra# m 

St 'tn:Sn nsSt? annS 

St Tap omaN n*n annS 

JIN' n'P' 

aV "pn 

? 'm;bN % t*t =pv D"n annS 

St ;tn epv annS “ D'pSn runs? 

'aN 4 "'** "i* 

'3L M n Din 

St pm 'dkSd annS 

St 0 "n th» annS 

■jSan t 

n\v n*n 

St '.T'riSva ,vSn a-nS 
* 

St nattn am? 

1 pTK T 

'a>‘ Dan 

'N nn# annS " D'pSn ntrS:? 

St 'uara 'av amS 

app' nuns*' 

Stft? D'*n 

St oStrs app' annS 

'nSttk -rn epv om annS' 'D'pSn nr 

ntrs t 

St 

*77 '.N'^tTK ntrs annS 

c 

'a a top' 

ant ma 

F 

n 

Is 

r 

r 

nSn St njaew m annS 

cpv T 

nr'.N Sd 

S» Tsnv rpv a-rS 

St th na Sw annS 

ntoD ns* 

C'V,D 

Sip ns’ 

p app' wan annS ** D'pSn npanN 

b; HD' S*rat? annS 

« St nrN 

DOT KDD 

Tin V 

St 'kSvn Tin *pv annS 

St D"ni'Vi th «pv annS 

nSvun no:r 

nTn ' t 

2 on a mb ' ' D'pSn njDt? 

St 'T3at7N nnw' annS 
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Swot? DpS 

TH'Sk kdd 

St M3TUttf TT"D SnTDP a*TlS 

* St Smcn t?tSk annS 

D'-ns*S ptrS 

tSbt 'nna 

Sr yam *Sna annS 

St jnjT.n* annS 


mhv ona 

Si wiksk neStsf amS 


n»t"*ima 

> 

SapTH* rC33 

Vi D'-n p vtVn amV " trpVn n»V» 

Si ansa Sapr? annS 

Va^Tra 

men Sa 

Vt a’V p spv a-«V"D'pVn nc^ir 

np* Sa 

cD'"i.ns 

Sr hk":kS nsSp amS 

Vt woo epi' a~nV " c'pVr nc^Vc* 

nnnj epa 

E'ae 

nt?V» Vt "Ana epv p ice 2 -rb 

Si vSjn HTP'aK annS 

C'pVn 

S 

yC'^nnTD 

onan prrS 

Si pSrrc an dv annS 

yapsT no^en " Si pan •m annS 

m^pia 

ras*n 

Sn l i?3 wan annS Q’yaip rnren • 

came DnS 

St *T:ar« 

Si •r»;S« neSa* amS 

d'tp nme 

onS 

St naaero Saan annS 

Si pawn Dnna» annS 

D'-.Taa nnjQ 

] % ae aS 

Si Sktbjt naa orrra amS 

Si Tnto*o annS 

WST»n n»*T2 

nn\^ DnS 

Si 'dwnd apjn annS 

Si rx"a mw annS 

maa nan 

cSa* aS 

nann annS 

St oSr naSs? annS 

pm mr td 

an DnS 

Si 'kSto* th epv n*n annS 

Si jtdt3 h amax amS 

iSdS wd 

noScf aS 

Si dw, ' mw annS 

‘ : nSn rraSc 1 annS 

njytjn naano 

nesr aS 

Si nnjcSN p.nk annS 

Si dt:k annS 
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-p-!3 TpO 
St '?Sp ^ri3 aVlS 

-com npD 
St px: m kh wanS 

aSan djtojd 
St osdj? D"n ashS 

SfcttBr c**ttd 

?T KTr.» 2-S 


D'sdk H3n>: 
St pa: nnc# asnS 

ShS d P aa 
St jwjn *rn asnS 

mw rra 

St pjtp mw a-nS 

sera p*T?ra 

u t vS'.tk -rn nov crn assS 


"*t r*:x aa pros? a-rf? 

aS 'asps 


St ♦>S^j p-^ a"^S 


a'rn ':;r ” *?t p r aav a-*n 


Hatrx rvT.jo :.- 


"sarms r*Ts 
ri pas 'sSx assS 


“'t iaa cs'"a asrS 


’'T *ttc Tl a**-! 4 ? 


Si DHVw 2--S 


CS^P: Pw‘ ri 'P 


k m £?Sk ''ax u "r, a-sS 


2S5? ja prtrir a*"* , sS”c'p 4 :s saSi* 


-*^*v«* *•% 2***»S* * 


sjdSv? 2"*sS " * D’pSp np^a 4 

D’T.a: jra 

St sS'ax n -sp'Sx assS 


S7 neaps?** spv asS 


sco nS*; 1 

St 0 'mp pna nsnS 


r\vt*r» 


nnwr© T33 


s)3'. 'TucSx err, asno 


St dStd'n sro '.rap 

SxvrP ‘sts 

St pDr.'Sa Stop asrS # 


St Sxstr rrj*L' aanS 
crpSn rsrte 


SIX CSwD 


St pnSd jjpvt asnS St tdSd *m asnS“Dpsnnw 


D'pTOI? d*e 


•jf >m»D irrS 
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w >n n-nap 
Si p'O -ran an pan: amS 

D'api mop 

Vi Sdpe pnac ainS 

ppm' ]'p 

Si )in ppv avfc 
pip as* n'Tr-P 
Si S^Ssa a-nS 
ppv meaw 
Si *nip p ppv annS 

cma# *rp 

Si s'dc'n crnaK a-rsS 

wSn nrp 
Si Snijt tppSk an 

1 T.T J'P 

Si 'nSitn th cpu Dim ainS 

jrncwa n-rp 

Si 13KBS mip Dn» 3TlS - 

D 

niTD ':d 

Si nss* ja n nrr ainS " D'pSn nr Sr 

nrs *32 

S w pa nrn ainS 

rrm' '3D 

Si NpNnpo ps?vt ainS" D'pSn npa-w 

pe".rr 'id 

Si 'SniKn arw amS 


WTD 1 DKD 

omtanipSnjJn pn'aa# 'Dto annS 

ntrc-S nanj 
Si 'Dart* Skd-> amS 

rrm.'S nS~a 
Si ]'i?3Vjf nrw a~S 

*nSa n£r > 

crpSn ':r ir ':nSnd cm a-nS 

SxVDl? JSK3 

Si pnv' Samr a-nS 

]D':a nSn 

V p-amsn pr:a a-snS 

pvpar Vhd: 

V pma^rr: Vna: amS 

rrm no 

• St par*:' '-'Piai Sk'pp airra 

cman rcrao 
Si 'SnD3 amnS 

D"n DD 

V 13'a*“'S 

u i: rwz -dd 

S pp^r "yz^h 

»*■**■* r"v*‘ s 
i w r - u 

V: P“.r Ira' 4 ? 


o'arei c'jxa 
y> iVr’H a urb 

DTE 

V 'pn-' ddVs? U'i~h 

nsrTn neme 
^ pK*?B wr am 1 ? 


n~“D "’•TD 
S; prK'i 3-.m 
C"nS na'CD 
iv % :kSk2 d"p amS 

ipS D*arco 
V pan vtSk amS 
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*inS« Sip 

St S*ntr t?tSn annS^O'pSn w 

rrm' Snp 

St 'nap# riT>N' annS 

"OlN'pn 

St 'DiMpn DmE annS 

nsan rvc*Ni 
St trtnn httSk annS 

p'vS pcm 
St idp p D"n annS 

nan# rpm 
St *tn;Sn n;:S;r annS 

5 !* 

y-^a nv::r 

St a*an p nc*D a^nS 

rpv nrrr 

St Wttn t.*t =pv C"H annS 

■rnS c^anc* 
St tt annS 

o*S*n:n DC* 

St 'nS.tn t.i cpv D M n annS 

iStn •'pc* 

St nsrsS'a crvo pm*' annS 

DP 

St d'P'Sk ppv Sarr c*n annS 

maSn nrc 
St oSr nsSa* annS 

-pm? pSa? 

St v*tp cpv iranS 

d*dh nKt? 

St d nv© cpv annS 

D'n nas? 

L -: iTTH StO'tJ D"n annS 


prm riDG me 
St rrn-iD pan pna annS 
srm ns 

St rtiSw n'pTn annS “ D*pSn nsrSt? 

nwn ns 

St ncr p D"n mr-S 
n?aiKn ns 

St Swnr naa omna annS ‘ * D*pSn nr ana 

y^n m 

St 'nnts npo annS"D % pSn <;:• 

i-^s 

St r*:»o pnr nnnS**D'pSn tj 

c\nr,N£ 

St pwa pnr annS 
v 

pnS nnv 

St mt p cnya annS 
nT.rn -'v 

St pTnr tvsd amS 

ti r*:i* 

St nn a-nS 
ti ras 

C'pSn ':p”St Tn spv annS 

P 

nnra pip 

ST t*:kji apm annS 

w« pip * 

St nSn pesj* ihSn annS 
an iSd mp 

St pa 3 mw annS”apSn nc* 

apr ?np 

St Vi«? apr ^n L 

app’ nSip 

St^iai 'W)S« apr ^ 
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n 

'S33 toSp 

prfopttOI PITS DP*‘cn:3'.p 1t?P D'3S? 

St rr \ bdtpt % pnr 
optot 0^33 rrrin 
i r a-n St 'pnr mnbv wai :?ti'b op 
St nop th 
'dS^M' TOSn 
St tjt*?** m t?ns dp 

rvan rmn 

St nn« p roSt? vai ainS 

dir rrnS.n 


pD:n mot? 

• St ]na rrat? a-nS 

jiaii mr;? 
St ] nan nzhv ainS 

3 td di nro:? 
St ir:Sr did nv ain b 

ron^Dj? 

St v' 3 Ti tud ainS 

DM 

it t*rd pnr aiiS'*D'pSn ro^r 

dm per 

13T31 3inS 


13T31 am 

p 

it nop -a prsrr irai aiiS 

por mr> 
St jtp;? ttSr amS 

ioi riM 

St jnan 'ridp airS 

O'M PIP 

typVn npaiR^St Mar o^n am*? 

-rnS nSrp 
St virdr tn aiiS 


PTR* pros? 

St 1R3R3 IMR* aiS 

app' n'iRS? 
app' por 

St iRiS^app* ainS 

mSr '35? 

St Hr.;?' mSr ams 

prM nir 

St naoa ;a rail* ainS*'c % pSn ntrSa* 

□'-'OR ip a* 

St ptr mpi d*ie:r amS 


I liavo not thought it necessary to translate the titles of 
the above works, as being almost without exception figura- 
tive, they convoy no idea to the general reader of their 
respective contents. For information about the subjects of 
which they treat, and notices of their different authors, I beg 
to refer readers to the Bibliotheca Hobraea of Wolfius, 
and to thojDizionano Storieo degli Autori Ebrei e dolle Loro 
Opero di^teso dal Dottore G. B. de-Rossi. 

The circumstances to which I have now referred account 
for the residence of some of the Jews in the land of their 

VOL. U, \ 2 R 
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fathers ; and, when rightly considered, they explain to us 
the fact, that the Jews there are not more numerous than 
they actually arc. On my visit I found that those within 
the ancient allotments of the twelve tribes, exclusive of Da- 
mascus, did not exceed 8000 souls, the numbers being- those 
which arc mentioned in the various places of the Personal 
Narrative in which their respective abodes are brought 
to notice. The country in general is viewed as a mere 
oratory for those who profess and attempt to maintain a 
sacred character, divested of all secular influences ; and onlv 
those who seek what may be called complete retirement from 
the world, and with whom a spirit, 1 shall not say of fanati- 
cism, — as some have inconsiderately and cruelly termed it — 
hut of blind devotion and enthusiasm are predominant, and 
who sincerely rest upon the promises and hopes of Ralhin- 
ism, as far as both the Israelitish community and themselves 
are concerned, are free to enter it, and to sojourn in it with- 
out challenge. Persons who mav get attached to them, 
while they follow any worldly calling, they look upon as their 
inferiors, and as desecrating the soil on which they move, and 
as hindrances to their prayers. Burekhardt says that they 
are called Kafirs or infidels. Though I did not hear of such 
an epithet being given to them, I marked their depression. 

It is the peculiar nature of the religious attachment ol 
the Jews to their own land, which is perhaps the strongest 
reason why multitudes of them do not repair to it, to settle 
in it as agriculturists or merchants, to redeem that fertile 
soil, which, in many districts, has so long been keeping its 
sabbaths, and to disposf of those products which arc still 
reared within its boundaries. This, I say, is apparently the 
ctut.se, perhaps more than the inadequate government of the 
Turks, with which, particularly at Constantinople, and m 
Asia Minor, and on the hanks of the Euphrates, and along 
the northern shores of Africa, so many hundreds of tl'o'i- 
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sands of J cws content themselves, and which, even in the 
Holy Land itself, views the J ewish community there as a 
distinct corporation, entitled to regulate its own religious 
concerns, and to a great extent its civil affairs, under a 
chief Rabbi, provided it be responsible for its proper 
amount of taxation. When we were at Nabulus, the ancient 
Shechem, distinguished alike for its beauty and fertility, 
we found, exclusive of the Samaritans, only twenty families 
of Jews, comprising not more than sixty souls, resident at 
the place. When we expressed our surprise to the Rabbi, 
at the smallness of the community over which he presided, 
and expressed our belief, that if Jews were to establish 
themselves at the place, they might soon enjoy a large share 
of worldly prosperity and respectability, he said to me, I 
very much agree with you ; but the chief Rabid at Jerusa- 
lem, under whom I act, will not allow a greater number of 
Jews to settle here than those you see, lest, tempted by 
the advantages ®f Shechem, they should forsake the holy 
places, and, making a secular location of themselves in the 
Holy Land, disprove the prophecies. When the Messiah 
comes, he added, we shall still be a nation of priests ; and 
strangers shall stand and feed our flocks, and the sons of 
the alien shall be our (exclusive) plowmen, and our vine- 
dressers . 1 A similar expression of opinion we received else- 
where; and the result of all our inquiries amongst the Jews 
of the East and of Europe simply is. that the Jews through- 
out the world, in die present state of their unbelief and pro 
phetical misinterpretation, utterly disclaim the idea oft vloniz- 
ing the land of their fathers, and restrict the grounds of their 
present limited settlements there to religious considerations. 
I beg the particular attention of philanthropists and the 
friends of Jewish missions to this statement. A general 
colonization of the land of Israel by Jews rejecting their 

1 Isaiah lxi- fi. 
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spiritual King, Jesus of Nazareth, and cleaving to RabbinUvi, 
I believe to be impracticable. In saying this, I must add, 
without entering on any discussions on unfulfilled prophecy, 
which are foreign to the objects of this work, that I am one 
of those who look for the restoration of the Jews to their own 
land, though not under a temporal reign of Christ, or with a 
restitution of the ceremonies, services, and sacrifices, which 
were designed to adumbrate his work and atonement and in- 
tercession, no\y matters of history and plain authoritative 
announcement. Their distrust and rejection of Jesus is the 
main cause of the long desolation of their house, and their 
dispersion throughout the world. They shall remember God 
in far countries, and shall live with their children and turn 
again, that is, be converted, before they are brought into 
the land of Gilead and Lebanon . 1 The advancement of the 
Gospel among the Gentiles will be one of the grand means 
of their conversion, and through our mercy they shall oh- 

t v * * 

tain merev. When, as stated by Isaiah,” Christ has proved 
a light to the Gentiles, and salvation to the ends of the 
earth, Zion, in the humility of true repentance shall he pro- 
voked to jealousy by them that are no people, and by a foolish 
nation will she be angered, and will say, “ The Lord hath 
forsaken me, and my Lord hath forgotten me;” and at the 
same time receive the comforting assurance of the Lord's 
unchangeable and unalterable love, “ Can a woman forgot 
her sucking child, that she should not have compassion on 
the son of her womb? yea, they may forget, yet I will not 
forget tliec.” The day of her merciful visitation and restor- 
ation is then at hand. The Lord will restore health t<> her, 
and heal her of her wounds. The people that «n re left of 
the sword shall find grace in the wilderness . 3 They shall 
come with weeping; and with supplications will God lead 


1 Zech. x. 9, to. 


* Jeremiah xxxi. 2. 


* Isaiah xlix. 
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them. And in that day also, Israel shall sjay, “ 0 Lord, I will 
praise thee: though thou wast angry with me, thine anger 
is turned away.” 1 “ Their nobles shall” then “ be of them- 
selves, and their governor shall proceed from the midst of 
them ;” 2 and Christ himself shall be their spiritual King. 
Though they can have no monopoly of Christian privileges, 
they may have great and eminent providential distinctions. 

Though, as we have now seen, the number of the Jews 
in the Holy Land is but limited, — and though, as far as po- 
litical and secular influences are concerned, there is but 
little prospect of their speedy increase to any great extent, — 
I conceive it to be still our imperative duty to give them 
our attention, our particular attention, in a missionary point 
of view. The Jews there are the actual and recognised re- 
presentatives of all the Jews throughout the w orld. Of the 
four holy cities in particular, Jerusalem, Hebron, Tiberias, 
and Safed, it may emphatically be said, that, as far as the 
Jewish community are concerned, they are cities set upon 
a hill which eannot be bid. Whatever transpires in the 
midst -of them, becomes known throughout the world. If 
they surrender the bulwarks of the citadel, others may retire 
from the out-posts. If their Rabbis and devotees arc not- 
able to withstand the Christian argument. Judaism may 
abandon the contest with Christianity. This was the very 
inference which the Jew who accompanied me from India 
to the Holy Land made and expressed, after listening at 
Tiberias to the conversations there held between the Rabbis 
and Mr. Graham and myself. (Tins individual. I have been 
informed lly a letter just received from Mr. IX Daniel at 
Damascus, has lately made a profession of Christianity by 
baptism in connexion with the English mission at Jerusalem.) 
Let us see how the Jews in the Holy Land are actually 
honoured by their brethren in other places. The letter 
1 Raiaii-xH. l. 


5 .Tor. xx.x. 21 
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which I took to thqjn from the J ews of India, a translation of 
which has been already given, 1 ran in the following strain 


w* 'dp non n\nP3 

n-iDpV’Drcoa b& n£ip“D % s*£rv> Dn»'*'p-nen p nsuaV’moi: rsfa 

nn’yn # ’nnw*'rn n^n^'D^sr: ntrHp^Dwnp dSd ’ * Drxmrn -cm 
mnra'i * >r?np'3 pan ',rf 3pn * *s rip *rps rrrp 'imp * Vip jnt * 02 b hv c&p&n jrm " oa^a 
* mnn 'a™ * ' b'mz ’ brsp n f?af? n Vixf * myzri o'Dnwn * ’ 1 ,-rsNs ^ 

wi»a tj’k **ntr * r.'a wtk* c.t*p paa n*a ntrs 'onwcn D^m* tde 4 ^ na D'pr.?:*? 

w^v^pN^n^wsm D'*nDrn“nrw t« ^wti Nasvmnarr, p3n ncv o^rr/’n^ 
■BTsrpsn D'aSeia*'D'p-j33 Dn'«sn‘’Dyn3rcn oxs^rTon^:: ^annppar'c^a^tr^ 
na-ia^c'^cn^^a rr^r c^na raSr vv**cn4p p n % Kasn**Df?ao ncrsV'cta t* 

'i"*aN"C2n^ cr:tp n'V'or»p n'xr*'n>*o 
"D’JW man 1:1 vrr’baxnar p 0'3r.D D's^r’^nTD^sxi pxn [jn nmp 
wn’^rn nrr.V*DD;n sja’wra rrarm VinrOa nhn ann^on^^wa rrfor 
a 4 Dn -rrp nnrr,’*rnaK 'xn ’rr.f’nvriirafe vrr."D % Sara n48r.!3 , ’c , * , :r^ 
vsk n 4 3 ctnfrpr^ r % T,3‘"c*rrn f?p c*«an % .3nse m DfraVr-ass 

din Nn.T. }cb", jx; rnNs 'ixri hn; ana iem np' '"tosa r«HS3 o d^;:n 
^33 -r.aaifv.ypn crr^pxD nsrpsa rnN"? r.'rp^h'jrK pa^ su*? nan 3 ^ mr. dot 
dp iDn rsrpn *i:xd 3 *en pm ‘tnxt' 3*tk Knrn"?n , p nvn '.Sr; cp pn*-n -.jtn cy; 
on^r cr kdd jasVpjDf? ^ xxp crvjrr > l kd td-s -op orwja? hd ^ L N~r 4 
*‘c^n #/ n 7 - 3 'brrrc-n c^ra'cr 1 "^: ann^scaS era^sa w”^*:rn cotp 
nvDD’Ds *’ca'nsm o^jt" cd'^c*' '.3P*n** V»^ rr.r/3 m ni H N j3’ n p3**np'*n ct ‘rpisa 
^33 nnmrp ’ *q*:dp: 'pdd " npaj D 4( rraa * * nnrSp nu;a‘ ntansraa* cavin' mr*’ ‘cr.csD 
nse^T, n"n23 b*nv' r^? 3 % x aT/’aV^Vi n^s: VaV*D3p3K3 nnr.3 crar^ cSx: 
Sane^ ^dj? ra v np 4 rv s r hn'; 'S^tra pp/n’ n:ra nata V'rfc ”7 k"p' \sbx3 nn - r,:3 


I have already noticed, at sufficient length, the history 
and plans of the Episcopal mission to the Jews at Jerusalem, 
in which Christians of all denominations take a great in- 


terest. A word now on the proceedings of the Frcsbyterma 
Churches with regard to the Jews of the Holy Land. lh ( 
Church of Hcotland acted only according to the dictates of 
true phiouithropic prudence, when it turned its particular 


* Yol. i. pp. 3#M)-5J7 1 . 
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attention to the Jews there, and sent forth its deputations 
to inquire into their circumstances ; anil when it resolved, if 
an opening should he provided in providence, to commence 
a distinct mission for their benefit. The first survey of the 
country, made by the honoured and esteemed fathers and 
brethren, Drs. Keith and Black, and Messrs. Bonar.and 
M'Cheyne, seemed to suggest the choice of Safed as a sta- 
tion ; but the second survey made by Mr. Graham and my- 
self, when the question of settlement became a practical one, 
indicated to us the propriety of looking for a station with a 
larger population, and possessing more advantages for resi- 
dence and labour, than that town of Galileo. Our choice, 
after our full survey of the country and intercommunion with 
the Jews, lay between Jerusalem and Damascus. What our 
reasons were for preferring the latter place, will sufficiently 
appear frofna letter which was submitted to the consideration 
of Dr. Keith, the Convener of the General Ass<?mhly’s Com- 
mittee of the Free Church on the conversion of the Jews. 



iS Cothsfa/t!u)Oj*h\ AfftjHst ♦), 1843 . 


“ SlB, — I shall defer entering upon the particulars of the 

journ^yvM Mr. Graham and myself through the Holy hand, till in the 
good providence of God we are brought together. I embrace this oppor- 
tunity of mentioning to you, however, that, after much inquiry, obser- 
vation, and prayer, we have chosen fhnn<t#vjn as the head-quarters of 
the united Presbyterian mission to the Jews, in that most hallowed and 
interesting country ; and that we fully expect, that all parties will be 
satisfied with the decision at which wo have arrived in this most imp . t- 
ant matter. Circumstances there presented themselves to our view, 
much in the following relation. 

“ 1. Damascus is undoubtedly within the bounds of the country parti- 
cularly embraced iu the Abrahamic covenant, as the promised land. It 
actually became subject to the Israelites in the reign ot David, though 
it did not long continue under their authority. is clearly within the 
hounds of the restored Holy Land, as described by Ezekiel, which ex- 
tends as far not th a^Hamath. the present //amah. It is the subject ot 
& special and encouraging prophecy of Zcchariah : “ The burden ot the 
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word of the Lord in the land of Hadrach, and Damascus shall be the 
rest thereof, when the eyes of man, as of all the tribes of Israel, shall 
be toward the Lord.” We have sufficient reason, then, for considering 
it within the territory specially prescribed for the mission by our 
Church. 

“ 2. £afed and Tiberias, the holy cities of the Jews in Galilee, to 
which the attention of the members of the deputation of our Church, 
in 1^39, was specially directed, though they are not to be neglected in 
missionary operations, did not appear to us, in present circumstances, 
sufficiently inviting as the head- quarters of a mission. They arc both in 
a sad state of dilapidation, scarcely affording sufficient accommodation 
for a European family. One of them is decidedly unhealthy. They are re- 
mote from all medical aid. They are not considered by their inhabitants 
as exempt from the depredations and exactions of the Arabs. The Jews 
resident within them are but limited in their numbers, amounting, accord- 
ing to their own accounts, to about 1020 at Aafed, and 800 at Tiberias, 
and they arc placed under a more than usual vigilant superintendence 
by their Rabbis. Two missionaries of the London Jews’ Society, more- 
over, have proceeded to settle at them ; and, in ordinary circumstances, 
and with urgent claims of other localities, it must appear that they 
have thus received ample provision for their instruction. Damascus, on 
the other hand, is still a most flourishing city. Suitable houses and 
school-rooms can lie procured in it to almost any extent. It is not con- 
sidered as particularly detrimental to health. Medical assistance of a 
certain kind can be there obtained. It enjoys a regular government ; 
and its inhabitants, though probably with reason, considered most de- 
voted and perhaps bigoted, Musalmans, arc now tolerant of Europeans/ 
who have there their several consular representatives. Its Jewish inha- 
bitants are supported by their own industry ; and though they have 
not the leisure for study of their brethren in Galilee, they arc not so 
much as they the dupes of superstition and delusion. 

“ 3. Though Jerusalem, when its influence on the Jews throughout the 
world is considered, is certainly the most important locality in the Holy 
Land for missionary operations, its claims have already to a great ex- 
tent been met by the mission of the London Jews’ Society, established 
there, and already in successful operation. For its Jewish population 
of 1200 souls, there are, including the Anglican bishop, — an able, right- 
hearted, and zealous agent, as well as superintendent — three accom- 
plished, ordained missionaries; a medical missionary, Dr. Macgowan, 
whose Christian worth and endeavours are not surpassed by his eminent 
professional suil and general learning; and several other secular and 
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spiritual assistants. Both by the professions and practice of all our 
brethren there, the spirit of a modified Popery wlficli has of late years 
revived in the English Church, to the alarm and grief of all true Pro- 
testants, is restrained and discountenanced, and the general cause of 
evangelical religion vigorously supported. As long as this happy state 
of matters continues , and the Jewish population is so limited , the claims 
on our consideration of the other unoccupied districts of the Holy Laud 
become more urgent. For the present, then, our choice fell not on Je- 
rusalem, though we were duly sensible that while so many denomina- 
tions of Christians have their representatives there, no great fault could 
have been found with the Presbyterian Church by the Christian world, 

* had it, with a sincere desire to exhibit the truth in its primitive purity^ 
and associated with the simplicity of what we esteem scriptural govern- 
ment and discipline, added to their number. . . 

“ 4 . The diffusion of Christian light at Damascus will have a most 
important effect on the whole posterity of Abraham, — on the seed of 
Ishmael as well as of Isaac. 1 

“ 5. But the influence of our mission will not be confined to Damas- 
cus, its head-quarters. All the towns and villages of the Holy Land, 
without any great difficulty, may enjoy periodical visits fr<yn the mis- 
sionaries. The most distant of them is only nine day s > journey thence ; 
and the whole of them, — 7/asbeiya, and Dcir cl-Kaimir in Lebanon ; 
and Tripoli, Beirut, /Saida, Acre and Yafa, on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean ; and Ramlah, Hebron, Jerusalem, Nabulus, Tiberias, and A'afed 
and neighbourhood, ia the interior, as we ourselves found, can easily be 
included in a single tour. Damascus is just such a place, moreover, as 
inquirers who might wish to avoid rabbinical interference at these towns 
would like to retire to. Aleppo, with a population of €000 Jews, and 
which it might be also proper to include in the sphere of the mission 
til) it is otherwise provided for, is only ten days distant from Damascus. 

“ €• From the Jews at Damascus we received the kindest possible 
reception ; and even from those of them who were well aware of our 
ultimate object, as from the chief Rabbi, who, I may observe, holds an 
English passport. . . They must not be considered, however, as nearly 
so much liberalized as the European Jews, — among the dry hones of 
whom there is evidently, in different parts of the world, a “shaking." 
Most of them aro strictly oriental Jews, speaking the Arabic language ; 
aad, with the except* on of ten or twelve individuals, they all adhere to 
the ritual of the Sephardim. They aro associated together in a manner 

1 In illustration of this statement have already been brought to notice 
various facts aro allflded to, which in these volumes* 
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which, I can easily conceive, may present obstacles to the progress of the 
truth. They are the It’aits of the SulMn, with the usual powers of in- 
ternal government. Many of them, individually, are very powerful and 
wealthy, having a great many subordinate dependents. In oi\o house- 
hold which we visited, wo found no fewer than seventy souls. Peculiar 
discretion, kindness, courage, and perseverance, I should think, will be 
required in dealing with them, and also with the Muhammadan popula- 
tion at one of the strongholds of Islam ism ; but this discretion, there is 
every reason to believe, will not be wanting in our agents. Of the piety 
talents, acquirements, benevolence, prudence, and zeal of Mr. Graham, 
I formed the highest opinion during the six weeks that I was privileged 
to he his fellow pilgrim. Mr. Allan arrived at Beirut only a couple of 
days before my departure ; but of him, too, there is every reason to hope 
that he will prove a worthy fellow-labourer. From the esteemed partners 
of the missionaries much assistance, in various ways, is to be expected. 

“ More extended details than these, respecting Damascus, as of uther 
places, you may afterwards expect from me. In the meantime, T have 
probably said enough to lead you to concur in the judgment at which 
we have arrived, and to call forth the fervent prayers of the friends of 
Israel, that the blessing of the Lord may rest upon our 1 •••loved brethren, 
who are about to engage in a work of such importance and difficulty as 
that of attempting, in the strength of the Lord, to spread evangelical 
truth in the great and ancient city of Damascus. 

“ With the kindest regards to Mr. Wood and all the members of your 
Committee, — I am, etc. 

“ John Wilson/' 


The actual formation of the Presbyterian Mission at Da- 
mascus lias been already noticed. 1 An ordained minister 
and a medical agent bare lately joined it from America. Dr. 
Kerns is labouring at Aleppo in connexion with the London^ 
Society for Propagating Christianity among the Jews. 

I conclude this notice of the Jews in their own land, 1>> 
insert ing a List of the ancient sites in that conntri /, mention- 
ed in Scripture, which , as far as I /enow, have been ulentiMil 
The strict agreement of their Hebrew fhd Arabic names, in 
most instances, will be observed. That it may be the .mow 
apparent to the general reader, I exclude the vowel points 

•k 

1 8c»e ftlnmy p. 844 
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w lueh are not essential to these language^, and the power of 
which is sufficiently marked to the scholar hy the English 
representation of the Arabic ; and in connexion with them, 

I give a reference to the parts of this work in which they 
are incidentally or particularly mentioned. To the English- 
man's Hebrew Concordance, I refer for the passages of Scrip- 
ture in which they occur, which, on an examination of all of 
them seriatim, I have found to be very correct, although 
there is some confusion in that valuable wort, when more 
places than one of the same name occur in the Bible. For 
the sake of identification, however, I give generally a refer- 
ence to the first passage of the Bible in which the names of 

the towns and villages are to be noted. 

« 

Abel, or Abel Beth-Maachah, reps n's ‘rna; JuA, Abfl, (el- 
Karnh); ''A(3ek. # 

2 Saru. xx. 14; compare with 1 Kings xv. 20: vol. i. 100, 108. 

Abilene, district, ’AfiCkqvry, Abila of Lysanias, town; 

kyj jrib, SfikWadf Barada, near the hill Xalu Habib 
Luke iiigpf vol. ii. 873, 874. This is to he distinguished from Abila of the 
Dcc^iis, noticed at vol. ii. 802. 

AcehofDj ; IC&, Akka, (Acre); ’A/e^o). 

Judg. L 31 ; vol. ii. 93, 237. See aUo under Ptolemais. 

Achzib, ansa; cz-Zfb ; kc^i/3. 

Josh. xix. 29; vol. ii. 232. To bo distinguished from Achzib of Judah. 

Adoraim, onrw; Dfira; 'AScopal. A wpa. 

2 Chron. xi. 9. This village did not occur in our routes. It is one of the 
largest in the district of Hebron. No particular remains of antiquity are 
discernible at it. Hob. Bib. Kos., vol. iii. p. 4, 

Ajalon, jib, Yalo ; AcXtor. 

Josh. x. 12: vol. ii. 265. 

Ammon; see under Rabbath- Ammon. 

Anab a» ; c-Abe, Anab ; 'AvaftcoO. 

Josh. Xi. 21 ; XV. 20) rol i. 853, 380. 

Anathoth, mnji ; lillc, Anata ; 'Ava&wO- 

Josh. xxi. 18; vol i. 483; vol ii. 33, 38. 
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Anim, d»» ; *.« yz, Qhawein ; 'Aviov. 

Josh. xv. 50 ; vol. i. 354. The first attempt to identify this village in modern 
times, as far as lam aware, is made in our first vol. p. 354. That attempt, 
resting on the essential similarity of the Hebrew and Arabic names, and 
the agreement with the Scripture localization, is confirmed hy Eusebius 
and Jerome, who mention Astcmoe, the present Semu’n, as standing to 
the north of Anem, and Anim, or Anea, as contiguous to it. Yid. Ono- 
*mast. sub. loc. 

Antipatris ; bL jS, Kafr Saba ; ' Avri-narpU. 

Acts xxiii. 31 ; vol. ii. 253. 

Ar (of Moab), nr; n Rabija ; 'ApeoiroXts. 

Numb. xxi. 15; vol. ii. 303. 

Arad, •*•»; Arad ; ’ ApdS . 

Judg. i. 10; vol. i. 317. 

Aroor (south of Judah). Aruarah ; 'Apotjp. 

1 Sam. xxx. 28; vol. i. 3 47. 

Aroor, (oast of Jordan) ; jsSjZ, Arair. 

Deut. ii. 30; vol. ii. 333. 

Arhol (or Koth-Arhol), f-xn-w rra ; &j\, Irbid ; "Apfiijka. 

Hosh. x. 14; vol. ii. 138, 3011, 302. 

Ar-xoh, air* ; ltajoh ; 'Apyvfi, PayafiiL 

Dent. iii. 4; vol. ii. 302. 

Arimathoa. Possibly Bamlah. Soo vol. ii. 2GJ. 

Ashdod or Azotus, *mrx ; Esdfid ; 'Eada>0, v A£w7os. 

Josh. xi. 22; xv. 40, 17 ; 1 Sam. v. 1, &c, See Kinncar's Cairo. »-te p. 214. 

Ashtaroth, p'-tch ; i Jj, Toll-Astarah ; ’ AcrrapwB . 

Josh. xiii. 31 ; vol. ii. 359, 300. 

Askelon, Askalfm ; 'Aa-fcaXcov, ' Aa-iccCk<i>viov. 

Judg. i. 18; xiv. 19; 1 Sam. vi. 17 ; 2 Sam. i. 20; Jer. xxv. 20 ; vol. ii. 01. 

Baalhamon, pan bsi, u_.<oh*j, Baalbek ; BeeXafMov,’H\tov7rd\i<: 

Song viiL 11 ; ii. 377-380. 

Baal-Meon, (Beth,) pwfoa ; Maain ; BeeXpyov, Baa\- 

fiaovs of Euseb. 

Josh. xiii. 17 ; vol. ii. 863. 

Beer and Beeroth, Bfrah ; Br)p<L Brjpan . 

Numb, xxl 0; Joah. ix. 17 ; xviii. 25; Judg. ix. 21 ; vol. ii. 39, 280, 290, 

Beer-Sheba, wwa; jju, Bit cs-Sebd ; Bypcrafcl 

<1 n. txi 14, Ac.; xxii. 10; xxvi. 23, &c.; xxviii. 10; vol. i. 348. 
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Beracliali, rcro ; y, Bereikht. 

2 Chron. xx. 26 ; vol. i. 386. * 

Bethel, ^3 ; Beitin ; B cud fa. 

Gen. xii. 8 ; xiii. 3 ; xviii. 19 ; vol. iL 39, 287-290. 

Bethany ; el-Aziriyah, (of Lazarus ;) Bfaavla. 

Mattb. xxi. 17 ; vol. i. 482, 484, 485 ; vol. ii. 2. 

Bethanoth, nw no ; ^ fajx. c^oj, Beit Ahum ; BaiOava/x. • 

Josh. xv. 59 ; vol. i. 384, 387 . 

Beth-Arbel ; see under Ariel. 

Bcth-haccerem, perhaps Fareidis ; see vol. i. .‘1%. 

Beth-Hoglali, rbin no ; ^Lxre>-, Hajla BaiOayXadp.. 

Josh. xv. 6 ; xviii. 19, 21 ; vol. ii. 13. 

Bethhoron, (upper,) j-nnno ; Beit-Ur (cl-Foka ; 

Br) 6 a>p( 0 V, Baidcoptov. 

Josh. x. 10; xvi. 5 ; 1 Chron, v|i. 21 : 2 Chron. viii. 5. See Map. 

Bethhoron, (lower,) Beit-’Ur (el-Tahta.) 

Josh. x. 11; xvi. 3: xviii, 13, It; xxi. 22; xiii. 18. See Map. 

Bethlehem, (Judah,) cn*?r.'a; Beit-Lalmi,; BrjdXeep,. 

(Jen. xxxv. 19; xlviii. 7 ; Josh. xix. 15 ; vol. i. 389-400 ; vol. ii. 282. 

Bethshean, )K» rra; ^LyOj.Beisan ; Baidadv, (Seythopolis.) 

1 Sam. xxxi. 10, 12; 2 Sam. xxi. 12; vol. i. 87 ; v»l. ii. 302. 

Bpthshemesh, (Josheniesh,) rcr ra ; Ain-Shems ; 

Brjdcrdpurj. 

Josh. xv. 10; xix. 22, 38 ; xxi. 16; Juilg. i. 33 ; vol. ii. 265. 

Beth-Tuppuah, mcnira; ^.yJ. Teffiih ; BciiOa^ov. 

Jonh. xii. 17 ; xv. 53. See Itob. Bib. Res. vol. ii. 428. 

Bethzur, nix n*a ; j y>w~.w, Beit-Sur, ed-Dinvah ;Bfaaovp. 

Josh. xv. 68; 1 Chron. xxii. 45; 2 Chron. xi.7 ; vol. i. 385, 386, 389. 
Bozrah, Busrah ; the Bostra of the Greeks. 

Sometimes confounded with Buseirah, the Bozrah of Scripture. Compare 
the situations in the maps of the Holy Land and Arabia lYt r.ia. 

Cana (of Qalilee), ro~-; JylsnBUt?, Kami el-Jalil; Kamr^i 
raXtXaia,. 

John ii. 1 ; vol, U, <J 4 . 

Capern .um, porhaps Tell Him ; see vol, ii. p. 1+2. 

Carmel (south of Judah), Vn-o ; fa*J, K annul ; KapptTjXo<;. 

Josh. xv. 65; 1 Sam. xv. 12; xxv. 2. &c. ; xxiii. 4 ; vol. i. 379, 380. 
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Cesarea (of Palestine) ; Kaisanyah ; Kcuadpeia. 

Acts viii. 40 ; vol. ii. 350-253. 

Cosarca Philippi ; (^Lub, Banfas ; Ilaveds. 

Matth. xvi. 13 ; vol. i. 1(55, 174-181. 

Chesulloth, or Chislotli-Tabor, irtaa; ; 2aXa>0, of Joseph. 

Josh. xix. 12; vol. ii. IK). 

Daberath, man ; Deb any ah ; Aaftipdd, A eft ft a, Aaftlp. 

AaOeipd. 

Josh. xix. 12; xxi. 28 : 1 Chron. vi. 72 ; vol. i. 00, 100. 

Damascus, psr-n ; J, Damesbk osb-Sliam ; Aapaam. 

Gen. xiv. 15 ; xv. 2 ; 2 8am. viii. 5, 0 : vol. i. 2.00 ; vol. ii. 325-300. 

I)an (or Laish), p; Tell el-Kadlu ; Adv. 

Gen. xiv. 1 1. Thi** place is now associated also with the name of Xalir e<lli> 
Ulian. Vnl. ii. 172. 

Dibon. pm ; Dili bull ; Aatfti'ov. 

Numbers xxi. 30; xxxii. 3, 1 ; xxxiii. Id. 4b ; J«»*h. xiii. 0. 17 : vol. ii. 


Dor. or Dora, ; Ualajd?, Tantiim ; A to pa. Atop. 

Josh. xi. 2: xii. 23 : xvii. 1 1 ; Jndjr. i. 27 ; 1 rhrnn. vii. 20: vol. ii. 211*. 

Edrei, ttiR ; j'Lij.'b Edhra&t, or Kdbraa ; ’ Ebptmv . 'E&patv. 
Numb. xi. 33 ; IVut. i. 4 ; iii. 1, 10 ; J«»sh. xii. 4 : vol. ii, 330, 300. 

Eidon, }4» ; Ajlan, ’ AyXwv . 

Josh, x. 3, 3. &e. ; xii. 12, &e. ; vol. ii. 301, note. 

Ekron, pips ; Aakir ; ’A/eaprav, ’Aicicdpcov. 

Jus'.!, xiii. 3 : xv. II, \c. : xix. 13 : Juilg. i. lb : 1 Sum. v. 10 ; vol. ii. 2t>5. 

Elealah, mr/S ; Judb el- A l ; ’EXeaXr). 

Xumb. xxxii. 3, 37 ; Isaiah xv. 4 ; xvi. 0; Jor. xlviii. 34 ; vo’. ii. 30.>. 

Eltekon, perhaps Tekoah, which sec. 

Entlor, *npp ; j.jjl, Enddr ; v EvSaspov. 

Josh. xvii. 11 ; vol. ii. 01, 100, 107. 

Engannim, cura ; Jenfn ; Tivcua. 

Josh. xv. 34 ; xix. 21 ; xxi. 2!h vol. SI. 84, 303. 

Engedi, hjjv ; Ain Jidi ; ’Eyya&St, J^yyaSSe, etc. 

Josh. xv. 02. Near the borders of the Dead Sea, ou tho west-. 

Eshtomoa, r.arm ; es-Semua ; Tepid. 

■ Josh. xxi. 14 ; vol i. 333. 

Etam, or Etham, tan ; Ar(as ; 'Hrape of Josephs 

2 Ctoroi xi. 6. 
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Gaba, psi ; 

Josh, xviii. 24; vol. ii. 40, 41. 

Gadara, (country of the Gadarenes) ; pi, Umm Keis. 

Mark v. 1. 

Gaza, n;r ; Ghazzali ; Td^a. 

Gon. x. 19; Deut. ii, 23; Josh. x. 41 ; xi. 22 ; xv. 47 ; vol. i. 330 ; vol. ii. 04. 

Gcbal, fcai; Jebeil (dimin.) ; BvftXos. 

Josh. xiii. H ; Ewsk. xxvii. 9; vol. ii- 400-403. 

Gcdor, m ; Jidur •, TeSScou. 

Josli. xv. 68; 1 Chron. iv. 39 ; xii. 7 ; vol. i. 380. 

Gibcah, (or Geba of Benjamin.) rpajra; ; Jiba ; TaftadO 

(Taft adO.) 

Josh, xviii. 28; Judg. xix. Ill, &c.; vol. ii. 38, compare with p. 41. 

Gibeali (of Judah), rwa: ; Jiba ; TaftaOd. 

Josh. xv. 67 ; (sonth-west of Hot hlehcrn.) 

Gibeon, pMJ ; Iw-'-ajI', cl -Jib ; Taftadv. 

Josh. ix. 8, 17 ; x. 1, 2, 4. 6, 0, 10, 12.41; xi. 19; xviii. 26; vol. ii. 38. 

Gilboa, nab ; .Tel bun ; Te\ftove, TeXftoe. 

1 Sam. xxviii. 4 ; xxxi. 1,8; 2 Sam. i. •!. 21 , xxi. 12 : vol. ii. S*>. 

Gilead, nr 1 ?:; jUL>- , Jolad ; TaXadd. 

Hush. vi. 8 ; vol. ii. 304. * 

Gilgal (in the region of Dor), b:hi ; <d*aaL>-. Jiljulali ; Td\- 
y a\a, TaXyovXrj. 

Josh. xii. 23. See Rob. Bib. Res., vol. iii. 47. 

Gimzo, noa ; Jlmzu; Tafi^d. 

2 Chron. xxviii. 18; vol. ii. 263. 

Golan, fm ; Jaulan ; TavXwviTis. 

Bent. iv. 43 ; vol. ii. 92, 105, 318. 

Hallivd, hrbn ; JysaU., Hall. ul ; AlXovd 
Josh. xv. 68; vol. i. 884. 

Hamath, non ; ilr, Hamah ^EfidO, AlfulO^iO, (Epiphania.) 

Numb. xiii. :>1 ; yol. u. 367 

Hammath, or Hamath Dor, ran ; pU^, Ilamfun; 'O/xaOa, 
AfifiaO (bath** near Tiberias.) 

Josh. x c. 8y , vol. 3. 138. 

Hebron, pan; Beit-Habrun, cl-Khalil ; Xeftpdv. 
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Heshbon, pm ; Ilesban j ’Eaeftav, ’E<rcre0d>v. 

Numb. xxi. 25, &c. ; tt)l. ii. 363. 

Ijon, jro ; S*> Meg- Ay fin ; ’Alv. 

1 Kings xv. 20 ; vol. ii. 166, 167. 

Ir-sliemesh, era? tp ; Ain-Shcms ; ( Alox. MS.), Zapd' 

Josh. xix. 41 ; vol. ii. 265. Bee also under Beth-shemcsh. 

Jitazer, *m>* ; Sar, (or perhaps Ain-Hazir) ; 'Iatfrp. 

Numb. xxi. 32. Near {Salt. 

Jabesli (Gilead), trr, sra* ; In Wadi Yulies ; ’la/driv, 'I a fid. 
Jutlg. xxi. 8. See Map, near Jebel-’Ajlun. 

Jabneh, ror ; Uo.;, Yebna ; 'Idp-via, ’Id/iveia. 

2 Chron. xxvi. 6 ; vol. ii. 120. 

Japhia, rr ; lit;, Yafa, (near Nazareth); 4>avvai (var. lec. 

'IacfxiMU.) 

Josh. xix. 12 ; vol. i. 01 

J apho or J oppa, % .s % , rr ; lit;, \ iifa ; lomni, 

Josh. xix. 46; vol. ii. 64, 256-2511. 

Jarmuth, rvrr ; Yarmfik ; 'Ieppo^o^ 

Josh. X. 3 ; Rob. Rib. Res., vui. ii. 341. 

Jfittirf “I'r*' j j Attir ; hzOizLpti* 

Josh. xv. 48 ; vol. i. 353, 380. 

Jericho, , rrr* ; latent, Eriha, Riba; 'Iept^td. 

Josh. ii. 1 ; vol. ii. 0. 

Jerusalem, c'ww ; Aurshalftn, (jwJull', el- K mis , 

' IepovaoXt'i/i. * lepoaoXufta. 

Josh. x. 1 : vol. i. 370, 50-1 ; vol. ii. 200-287. 

Jezrcel, hta-.v ; . Zerafn ; * Icrpcu )\ , 'Ea-BparjXa. 

Josh. xv. 50; vol. ii. 85-88, 04, 303, 304. 

Joppa ; see under Japlio. 

Jutta, nov,nB»; Ik, Yalta; ’Ierrav 

Josh. xv. 55 ; vol. i. 380. * 

Kanah (of Asher), njp ; UU, Kami ; XeXxava. 

Josh. xvi 8 ; vol. ii. 230. 

Kedesh, (Naphtali,) enp; ^ jJ, Kedes ; KaZr}<t- 
Jotth. xii. 22; vol. ii. 173. 

Kcnatli. rup; lzJjXs, Kenawat ; Kad0, (Alex. MS. Kaavad-) 
Numb, .xxii.42; voL ii. 301. 
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Kiijatli-Arba ; see under Hebron. 

Gen. xxiii. 2. 

Kiijath-Baal ; sec under Kirjath-Jearini. 

Kiljath- J eari m, onr mp ; y, Karvct el-’Enab \Iaplv. 

Josli- ix. 17 ; vol. ii. 207. 

Kir-Moab, i'p; Kerak. 

Tsaiah xv. 1 ; voL i. 30ft; vol. ii. 363. 

Laisb ; see under Dan. 

Juflg. xviii. 7. 

Lcbonab, ruaV; , Lebban ; Aefiwva. 

Judg. xxi. 19; vol. ii. 11, 293. 

Lod, Tifr; jJ, Ludd ; AvBta, Aub&a, Lvdda. 

1 Ghron. viii. 12; vot ii. 203. 

Lvdda ; sec under Lod. 

Malianaim, enne ; Mahanah ; Mavac/j , , Marwaifju . 

Gen. xxxii. 2; 1 Chron. vi. 80: vol. ii. 302. 

Maon (of Judali)* prs ; Mini : Maw. 

Josh. xv. 33 ; vol. i. 379. 

Medeba, mYc; <LoU, Madebah ; Mi)$a3d. 

Numb. xxi. 30 ; vol. ii. 303. 

Hegiddo, vno^^aclJ, Lejjun ; MayeSSt'. MayeS&w. 

Jo^lk. xii. 21 ; xvii. 11 ; Judg. i. 27 ; v. 19; 1 Kings iv. 12; vol. ii. 8G. 

Michrnash, Makbmas ; Ma-^jid s\ 

1 Sam, xiii. 2 ; vol. ii. 38. 

Migdal-el, and Magda! a^-Vt;:: ; Jjl=s:v«. Majdel : May&aXa. 

Josh. xv. 38; Matth. xv. 39 ; vol. ii. 136, 306. 

Mizpeli, nBxo; Nabi-Samwll ; Maarfytu M aerated 

Josh, xviii. 26 ; vol. i. Is3 ; vol. ii. 36. 

Moladah, m^na; Milh; MdXaOa. 

Josh. xv. 26 ; vol. i. 847. 

Nain, pw; Nein , Naiv, 

hokc vii. 11 ; vol. ii. 94, 107. 

Nazareth ; Nasirab ; Nafrped, Nayape. 

Matth. i. 23 ; vol. 91-99, 805. 

Neballat, Beit-Nebala? (Alex. MS.) NaftaXt it. 

Nch - xi -84. Nfiltf Lydda. 

VOL. II. 2 s 
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Nezib, a**); ti-oJ, Bcit-Nasib ; Naaifi. 

Josh. xv. 43. East of Elcutheropolis. 

Nimrah, mD),Dnw; ejtj*** Nimrfn ; Nappe x. 

Numb, xxxii. 3. In the IteUa. 

Ophni, 'jsp ; Jufmi; rd<f>pa, Tovfyva. 

Josh, xviii. 24; vol. ii. 40. 

Rtolcraais ; sec under Accbo. 

Acts xxi. 7. 

Rabbah, or Rabbath of tlie children of Ammon, jitdp •» ms.m-; 
Amman ; PafifiaO, < PiXa\tX(f)la, Euseb. 

Dent. iii. 11 ; vol. ii. 303. The capital of the Ammonites. 

Rakkath, Tiberias ? see vol. ii. 117. 

Rabbath, (Moab). re-i ; Rabbit. Sec under Ar. Vol. ii. 
Ramab (of Benjamin), res; er-Ham ; Papadd. 

Josh, xviii. *2o : vol. ii. 3S. 

Rebobotb. 1> v the river. :~rs r^r-: ,, llababab. 

Gen. xxxvi. 37 : vol. ii. 33s. 

Riblah, nSnv. aL<j, Riblah ; 'PaffXadp. 

Numb, xxxiv. 11. This place is in the district of ffomu. It was 1ft tel y 
visited by the Uev. Mr. Thomson of t he American Mission at 'Beirut. 

Samaria, pser ; Sebastivah ; Xapdpaa, SePnart]. 

1 Kings xiii: 32 ; vol. ii. -SI, H2, 301, 302. 

Sapbir, test; el-Savvafir ? In (be Soptua^int an in- 

habitant of Sapbir is called “ Karonroucra mXaw tu s' 
7 roXetv avrt} s'.” 

Mu*, i. 11. See Map, S.E. of As)i«h*d. 

Sarepta ; see Zarcphath. 

Sbalcm, oVr ; JLj, Salim ; XaXrp 
Gen. xxxiii. IS; vol. ii. 72. 

Shechem, Sichem, Sye^r, a:r ; Nit bins or Nubulus; 

Xv^ap, Xvx^p, NeaTroXis. > 

Gen. xii. 0 : John iv. 5 ; vol. ii. 45-70, 200-300. 

Shiloh, nf>-e» ; Seilfm ; XrjX<a, XiXw, XtXovu, i 

J»,«h xviii. 1 ; vol. ii. 4J, 293-2iVi. 

Sidon, jvr* ; 1juu», Saida ; XiSmu, 

Gen. r 19; vol. ii. 213-217. 
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Sliunem, cuw| Sulam ; Xov\r\p, Stovdp. 

Josh. xix. 18 ; vol. ii. 88. • 

Siloavu, rfas?; , Silwan ; XcXcodfjby XtXcod 
Nch. iii. 15; Isaiah viii. 6; vol. i. 500. 

Socoli, (mountains of Judah), nmr; ^ y£>, Shaweikah, (dimin.) 
Xoaryio. 

Josh, xv., 48 ; vol. i. 353, 380. 

Socoli (of Dan, N.E. of Elcutheropolis.) 

Josh. XV. 85 ; vol. ii. 205. 

Taanacli, i»n; CSlxJ, Taanuk ; (Ox. MS.) Tandy*. 

Josh. xii. 21 ; vol. ii. 80. 

Tadmor, (Palmyra,) 'em; Tadmur, Tddc, BoeSpbp, TlaX- 
fupd of Josephus. 

1 Kings ix. 18 ; 2 Citron, viii. 4 ; vol. ii. 858. 

Tamar, acn; Kuraub ; 6a.ip.dv, Oapapa of Ptolemy. 

E?ck. xlvii. 19 ; vol. i. 843. 

Tekoa, rpn ; cyLJ, Tekfia ; 6et«x>a. 

2 Sam. xiv. 2; vol. i. 381, 897. 

Tiberias, te-on ; Tabarfvah ; Tiftepids. 

John vi. 1; vol. ii. 113-184, 805. 800. 

Theses, yan ; yk, Tubas ? 

•ludg. ix. 50. Son Map, south of Jeuiti. 

Timnah, Timnath, men, nrosn ; <UjJ, Tibnah ; Baprd. 

Ocn. xxxviii. 12. Sec Map, near Ilotl»-SIieine«h. 

Tyre, -nit, ax ; j yo % Stir ; Tvpo<t. 

Josh. xix. 20; vol. ii. 210-227. 

Zavcphath, nsax - } ^arafand ; XdpevTa. 

1 Kings xvii. 9, 10 ; voL ii. 21S. 

Zedad, aax ; JJw, Sadad ; Xapadd/c, Aid. cod Sa&tda. 

Numh, xxxiv. 8; Ei.ok. xlvii. 8; vol. ii. 358. a , 

Zdzah, rotte; Beit-JalA ? 

1 8am. x. 2 ; vol. i. 401. * 

Zidon ; s oo under Sidbn. 

Gen. x. 10. 

Zanoah, nut ; Mnbh ; Tavd>. 

Josh. xv. 34. See Map, west of •Torusalotn. 
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Ziph, p]'t ; Zff ; ’0£//3. 

Josh. xv. 24. Near Hebron. 

Zoar, ipiij-ipu* ; J, Zegliar, (Ruins in W&df ed-Dhr&;) Seycop. 

(Jen. xiii. 10 ; vol. ii. 24. 

Zorah, rani: ; Sarah ; Xaapd, Xap&a. 

Josh. xv. 33; Judg. xiii. 2; vol. ii. 205. 

-Zuph, Zopliim, Ramathaim-Zophim, rpr ; SCiba? Slf. 

1 Sam. ix. 5. West of Jerusalem. 1 

It is impossible for any person to east his eye over the 
preceding list, and to compare it with the Map, without per- 
ceiving that the geography of the Holy Land is strikingly 
confirmatory of its scriptural notices. The Israelites have 
furnished us with a history extending to the most ancient 
times, such ns no other people have furnished, and they 
have left us memorials to establish the credibility of that 
history, which for their number and unequivocal character, 
arc not sur]^t.ssed by those of any other portion of the earth. 

On the general questions connected with tin boundaries 
of tin? land allotted to the Israelites, it is not necessary tor 
me here to enter. All that I shall do is to give a plain 
paraphrase and comparison of the two passages of Script tm: 
in which they are precisely mentioned.- Respecting that 
on the west there is no room for dispute. It is universally 
allowed to be the Mediterranean. t: As far the western bor- 
der you shall even hare the r/reat sea for a border : this shall 
be your west border." That on the north is to us of the 
present day not so definitely marked. *' From the i/reat sen ■ 
you shall point out for you Mount liar (llor ha Jfor).’ pro- 
bably some prominent peak or shoulder near the extremity 
of Lebanon, seen tit a distance inland when the spectator 
stands on the shores of the Mediterranean, and not Mount 

* Itcaiuos them*, the imuu - of a few ivpiivalents; but. their exact position 
other |>btc« < mentioned in Scripture hns not been ascertained. ^ 

are now recognised in their Arabic *Num. xxxiv.6-12; Esek. xlvii. 
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Casius, itself a promontory stretching into tlio Mediterranean. 
“ From Mount Hor ye shall point your border unto the entrance 
of Hamath,” not, I think, along the entrance of the Orontes 
into the Mediterranean, by way of Antioch, much to the north 
of Ilamfih, for in the parallel passage of Ezekiel, it is said, 
“ The west side also shall be the great sea from the horde v till 
a man come over against Hamath.’' And “ the goings forth" 
of the northern border “ shall be to Zedad ,” identified as 
Sadad. 1 “ And the border shall go on to Zephron, and the 
goings out of it shall be at Hazur-enau (now unknown) : 
this shall be your north border." The border on the east is 
specified in the first instance, it must be remembered, after 
the tribes of Reuben and Gad. and the half-tribe of Manas- 
sch had got their possessions east of the Jordan. “ And ye 
shall point out your east border from JIazar-enan to Sheph- 
am ; and the coast shall go down from Shepham to Hiblah, 
on the east side of Ain, And the border shall descend and 
shall reach unto the side of the sea of Chinnereth." the lake 
of Tiberias “ eastward ; ’and the border shall go down to 
Jordan , and the goings ont of it'' along the course of the 
Jordan, “ shall be at the salt sea : this shall be your land 
with the coasts thereof round about A When the twelve tribes 
arc viewed as reinstated in the land by Ezekiel, however, 
the eastern line is drawn close on Damascus, Gilead, and 
llauran. “ And the east side ye shall measure from Ha u ran 
and from Damascus, and from (Ulead, and from the land oj 
Israel by Jordan f that is, the land beyond Jordan formerly 
possessed by the Israelites, “ from the border unto the east 
sea, that is, a line from the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea, called the East Sea, in contradistinction to the Mediter- 
ranean or West Sea. Of the south, it is saiu, " The bound - 
a1 y on the south side southward,’' from the line now men- 
tioned, “ from Tama?,” identified as lvurnub,- “ Lo the waters 
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of strife in Kadesh} tfte river,” or brook, or valley, (as hr,: is 
often rendered,) Wadi el- An si i “ to the great sea,” wliere 
this Wadi terminates at the Mediterranean . 1 2 * * * * * * * The actual 
possessions of the Israelites, it is scarcely necessary to re- 
mark, fell much short of these boundaries, oven when the 
conquests of Solomon were most extended. In some 
passages of Scripture, the country intermediate between 
the Euphrates and the Mediterranean, is spoken of as 
belonging to the Abrahamites ; but how much of tin: line 
of the river to the south-east is referred to in these passages 
is not mentioned. The addition of the deserts contiguous 
to the land of Israel to that country, is, comparatively speak- 
ing, of little consequence. This may be the reason why they 
seem sometimes included, and sometimes excluded, in tlm 
statement of the boundaries. 


t!. THE JEWS Or RUVPT. 


The limited space now left to me, in this volume, forces 
me to refrain from alluding to the general history of the 
Jews in this country. This is not much to be regretted, 
however, as that history is comparatively well known 

I was sorry to find. when at Cairo, that the .!• widi pu- 


1 .Sec* above, v.,1 i. p, d Id, note. 

8 Should this line* b«* drawn on- 
wards to the mouth* of the* Nile*, it 

will make little difFwneo in the >i/e 

of the eountrv, and include nothing 

of K,:vj»t ? a* these mouth*, speaking 

p no rally, arc about the* latitude of 
ei- Arldi, or rather a little to the 
north of it. Rabbi Saddi Garni, and 
the Samaritan Arabic version, both 
make the Hie Wadi eh 

r Amh. 

!>**. Keith, in lii.s interesting work on 

the Land of Israel, (p. H/blAl,) draws 
the wmlhom line of the Holy Land 
from flu north of the H WaSW/ to the 

\StUf- but how can such a line ter* 


minute at the ** great N a." or Medi- 
terranean, a* intimated in the 


age above »pmtod, and y’**t bo » ^mail- 
er o boundary of the baud oJ Israel ' 
Dos not the Doctor's theory, hy 
making the* north of LgvpL east ^ l0 , 
Nile, or it« lVlusian hrnnrh, part- o| 
the allotment of the Israelite'*. 
them in the land of promise bef#* 
they had loll the house! ot homing* • 
Judah, it will be allowed, Jiml ^ 
allotment in the south of the land o 
brad. The line of its southern bor- 
der is drawn dearly lVom the sout i- 
ern extremity of the Dead or Salt sta- 
nce Josh. xv. ld>. 
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pulatiou tjicre has been much reduced of late years, espe- 
cially by the plague. The Talmudists reckon themselves at 
about 1000, the Karaites at 350, and the Franks at 60, — in 
all 1410 souls. 

The Talmudists are governed by one of their own num- 
ber, Joseph Moshe al Gliazf, alias Rabbi Mercator, who is 
directly responsible to the Pasha for their conduct, and foi* the 
payment of the contributions which are exacted from them 
bv the government. I experienced much kindness from him 
during the Several interviews which I had with him ; but I 
did not ascertain how far he is inclined to act on the prin- 
ciples of toleration in reference to religious inquiry among 
those who are placed under his authority. lie wields, it was 
said to me, almost irresponsible power as to fine, imprison- 
ment-, and excommunication, both civil and sacred. He sent 
his son round with me to show me the different synagogues. 
Thev are twelve in number, but not remarkable either for 
their size or their comfortable accommodations. Thev con- 
tain a very large numbey of manuscripts, both of the Law 
and of the other sacred hooks, some of which arc said to be 
at least a thousand vears old. That which claims the high- 
ost antiquity, 1 was left myself to unfold from some score of 
silk covers in which it was enveloped, it being alleged that 
no Jew can touch it without dying within the year of his 
application to it of his hand. In the synagogues, or in 
small apartments adjoining them, are kept the schools, four 
in number, in which the children are instructed. The effort 
of the masters, like those at Aden seemed, with one excep- 
tion, to be more directed to teaching the young idea how to 
shout than shoot, as there is a repetition of llefbew con- 
stantly going on in them, without any regent to the mcan- 
tug of particular words, or the general sense which they 
convey. The humble seminary in which a better system 
"as observed, i^ad lately been instituted by a respectable 
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French Jew, M. Cremieux, who, from charitable motives, had 
made provision for its Support. There arc few men of learn- 
ing; among the Talmudists, and only live or six of them hear 
the title of Rabbi. Few, if any of them, are the descend- 
ants of the ancient Egyptian Jews ; and most of them be- 
long to families winch, either in the present or past genera- 
tion* have come from Candia, Asia Minor, Constantinople, 
or Jerusalem. One or two of them arc thought to be 
opulent ; but they carefully conceal their possession of 
riches. Their occupations were stated to be those of the 
money-changer, shopkeeper, travelling-merchant, jeweller, 
and mechanic. 

The Karaim, (Karaite. v) or Textuarians, are the native 
Jews of Cairo. They represented themselves to me as de- 
scendants of tin' ancient .Jewish settlers in Egypt ; and in 
doing this they probably gave a true account of themselves, 
for they belong to an ancient sect, which probably originated 
in the country, and which has for many ages made h w pro- 
sclvtos, In reference to worldly .circumstances tlcy ere 
evidently inferior to the Talmudists, though their occupa- 
tions are of a similar character. They are under the author- 
ity of Nasi Klialm Levi, and llakhnm .Joseph ben Abraham. 
Their liturgy, which appeared tome very voluminous, is in 
manuscript ; but as far as I examined it, it seems to agree 
with the printed edition of the Karaim of the Crimea. It 
principally consists of .Scripture extracts. Though tlm Ka- 
raites reject tradition, and protest against the fictions and 
fables of the Talmud, and other Rabinical works, they ap- 
peared to me to shrink even from a literal or proper intn- 
pretation # of the Bible, and to use it more as havingf'a cliaim 
in its sound than power in its sense. 1 was soiry to foin. 
this opinion of them, as it. is commonly thought that the k- 
jeetion of the word of man by their sect has originated m 
a spirit •' ‘ commendable inquiry, and in veneration lot 
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word of God . 1 They seemed comparatively indifferent about 
the question of the advent of the Messiah as past or future. 
“ All things,” they said, “ remain as they were, and we 
have principally to read the Bible.” Whether this was said 
by them sincerely, or from a desire to prevent me from dis- 
cussing with them a disagreeable subject, it was sufficiently 
calculated to awaken compassion, and a desire that the 
attempt should be made to arouse them from their lethargy. 
One circumstance connected with them afforded me plea- 
sure. They professed their utmost readiness to send their 


1 The Talmudists do every thing in 
their power to heap contempt up«m 
the Karaim for their rejection of the 
Oral Law. Menasseh ben Israel, in 
his Conciliator, accuses them of bring 
so unlearned, that they cannot even 
compose a book touching their belief 
ami reproaches them with being 
‘* separated from the whole congre- 
gation of Israel, who, wherever they 
may be dispersed, uniformly and in- 
variably follow the Oral Law, which 
we otherwise term Cabala or Tradi- 
tion." Mr. Undo, his translator, 
says, u Since our author wrote, they 
have published some works, but they 
only exhibit their errors. For their 
regulation, they have a book of rules 
founded on precedents. Is not this 
Tradition, which they consider inad- 
missible? They obtain no increase to 
their numbers; for men, endowed with 
the least common sense, will sooner 
be guided by the opinions of the many 
(in which there cannot possibly ho 
collusion) thai^by those of a ilw dis- 
appointed person.-. Their moral oon- 
1 uct is irreproachable ; but the source 
tl>4 y 'ferivo u JVom (tl e Holy Sogfr 
twos) ron . era i( imrgfcaible to be 
otherwise.” He goes /»t<» my, « the 
necessity of an Oraljfcnw (when the 
!*»nts are careflilly^i^issetl) can- 


not be better exemplified than in the 
three following* eases of the !**- VtfU 
stated in Exodus xxi.. * Eye for 
eye.’ SuppOMiig a man having but 
one eye was to strike out an eye of a 
person having two, is the injurer to 
be made blind, or is iie to make what 
judge- may decide to be an adequate 
compensation ? * Worn# l for wound/ 
May lint a similar wound prove mor- 
tal to one person and not to another? 
in which cio-e what justice demands 
will in»t haw been executed: for if 
the injuror dmuM die. and the in- 
jured reenvt-r. '*r >•, rso, the law 

which exacts that life was to he taken 
for life would in neither case be ful- 
filled. Besides, who could exactly de- 
termine the extent of the injury? * If 
a man's ox kill another’s the two 
oxen are to be. divided/ Let us 
suppose n fine stall-bred ox worth 
i*f>0 to kill one worth only TJO. is 
the owner of the hitter to receive three 
times its value, and be paid.t'30. The 
above proves there must be some- 
thing besides the Written Law to elu- 
cidate what at first, sight appears 
dear, but on ro!U\ ion is found to be 
difficult and to require explanation. 
Situ is the Oral Law. 

Such, a Karaite may snv. is Com- 
mon Sense, 
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children to any school which might be efficiently superin- 
tended by a Christian. At present they have only one 
school of about 30 or 35 scholars, which is taught according 
to the indigenous system. They offered to sell me one of 
their ancient manuscripts of the Hebrew Scriptures, of whirh 
they have many ; but, as elsewhere mentioned, I preferred 
purchasing from them an old manuscript copy of the trans- 
lation into Arabic of the Pentateuch, made about 900 vears 
ago, bv Kabbi Saadias Gaon. 

A very interesting and correct account of the manners 
and customs ot the Kuraim of Egypt, is given in the itiner- 
ary of Kabbi Samuel ben David Jernsel, who visited the 
hanks of the Nile and the lfolv Land in the year iO'H. 1 

1 bare already referred to certain works which treat of 
the Karaite.- The articles of their creed are the following;— 

;i All the Karuim, with one consent, acknowledge un i c«>n!c>> these 
ten fiaelamcmtal Article*. 1. That all material existences, the worlds, 
and all that f in them are, ha\c been created. 2. That the < reat'-r of 
these has himself n*»t been created. b. That lie has no likened, and 
that he is in every respect one alone. That Moses our Kanbi (peace 
he to his memory ) was .sent by him. £». Tiiat with and by Mh-ps he 
sent to his perfect law. (>. That the faithful are bound in know the 
language <>f our law. and its exposition, that is, the ^criptuic «uj<! its 
interpretation. 7. That the blessed God guided by his Sp rii the other 
prophets. That the Messed God will ijuieken the sons of men at the 
day of judgment. U That the blessed G<»d will render to every one ae- 
cording to his wav* ard the fruit of hk works. 10. Tiiat the blessed 
God has not abandoned his people in their captivity, although they lb 4 
under the chastisement of God ; but it is proper that every day they * 
should secure their salvation by Messiah the son of David. 

The Frank or European Jews of Cairo, appeared in me to 
he both polite and respectable persons. The native .Icw.^ 
however, complained of them as having the fear neither of 

* 

1 VltH document is published m 3 See vnl. i. p. 450. 

Hebrew- with a Latin translation, in t; Triglandii Diatribe, p- ] ' M ’ 

the Hibli' -•boca Hebncu of Wolfim. pended to Wollii Nvtitia haiaoiui > 
bi p. W> MOW. p. 'J&&. 
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God nor mail. Their disregard of the Sabbath is probably 
the circumstance connected with them which is most shock- 
ing to their brethren. We hear a great deal of the worldli- 
ness of the Jews ; but I question much whether, if they wore 
more systematic in their means of gaining a livelihood than 
they are, they would be more deserving of condemnation, on 
this account than many professing Christians. 

The Jews of Cairtf informed me that they estimated their 
brethren at Alexandria at 1200 souls. 

No distinct Christian mission for tin* Jews of Egypt, owing 
to the comparative paucity of their numbers, has been yet 
established. A combined mission to them and the Coptic 
Christians, is perhaps mo§t to he desired. 

3 . THE JEWS OF YEMEN OR ARABIA FELIX. 

In the “ Specimen Historic Arahum” of Abul Faragius, 
published, translated and illustrated l»v Poeoeke ; in the 
Arabic Ante-Islamie Annals of Almll'eda d in the Excerpta 
from these Annals, edited by Sylvestre de Sacy ; in the 
Essai de Tables Chronologiques des Audens ltois de V Yemen 
of Michael is ; in the “ Mdmoiro sur divers Evenemens de 
1’IIistoire des Arabes avant Mahomet" of de Sacy and in 
“ Price’s Essay toward- the History of Arabia, antecedent 
to the birth of Mahomed, arranged from the Turikh Tebrv, 
and other authentic sources," there a tv various notices of 
the early existence and spread of Judaism in the south of 
Arabia. The study of the whole of these authorities leads 
me to acquiesce in the remark of Jost, that “ the history of 
the Jews in Arabia, before Islam, is in the highest degree 
obscure, ami historians differ great lv, and even contradict 
one another, with regard to the Jewish kin s, yea wi^i re- 
gard to the religion and its propagation. 

' Ail edition of tlds work, with a 8 Mihnoircs do Littorature, tom. 48. 

Latin translation by i'loischer, was 3 .last s < 'which to tier lsraclitcn, 

published, at heipsigjfcjlitgl. i\. In*!- p. 1 1. 
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The Muhammadan writers agree in setting forth that Kali, 
t&n or .Toktan, the Son of Eher of Genesis x., and his sons, t] le 
names of whom are still borne by different provinces in the 
south of Arabia, settled in that country. By them, as by Hud 
or Eber, their grandfather, the patriarchal faith was upheld 
in some degree of purity. Kali tan had a son named Yarab 
the inventor of the Arabic language, from whom are de- 
scended all the Arabs of Yemen. Y.#ab left a son called 
Yashhab, who was succeeded by his son Abd Shenis “an 
adorer of the sun. ’ This prince had several sons, as Kalilan, 
Amru, and llemyar. From the latter of these were descend- 
ed the whole race of princes who reigned in Yemen till die 
time of Islam. 

» 

The patriarchal faith, though perilled hy idolaters, was 
subsequently countenanced hy Abraham and Ishmael. wlio 
when they appear on the scene, are feigned to have visited 
the Kan ha, ihe antediluvian temple at Mecca let down from 
heaven, ami also to have ad winced the interests of piety in 
Arabia. The Ilemyariiic princes' were at first divided in 
their rule, having, for several generations their own special 
provinces, till the supreme power of Yemen was concert rated 
in the person of el-IIaretli id. Kayesli, who tirst assume* i the 
name of Tohha, and reigned at Shelia. The Queen ot the 
latter place, who visited Solomon, is denominated by the 
Arabs IJalkfs, and is said to have embraced Judaism. 

Major Price, when detailing the information given in the 
Tarfkh Tabari respecting the proceedings of Pohorasp or 
Darius Ily.staspes, writes as follows; — 

u On the evanition of Key Khosarou, the diadem of the J’crsiaii em- 
pire was, at the tacit recommendation <*f that mighty prince, coutonod 
upon £iohora**p ; to whom wo are more particularly led to reter in dic»e 
page?*, because he is generally considered to have been the monarch 
employed Bukhtunusscr, Nabukhtunustfcr, or Nebuchadnezzar, in that 
uivatdot* of ‘‘yria and hiicetiuc, which terminated in the former destiue 
t»< k of h. urtalem. On the coussummation of that event, a reunmnt oi 
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the Jewish nation presented themselves to the prophet Ermcia or Jere- 
miah, whom they besought to implore the Almighty for pardon and 
mercy. The prophet was instructed to apprize them, that if they hoped 
for pardon they would abide at Jerusalem, there to continue to worship 
the God of their fathers. This was, however, ah inconvenience to which 
they did not choose to submit - r alleging, that as their sacred city was 
become a heap of ruins, a scene of utter desolation, they did not per- 
ceive how this injunction could be complied with. Thus disregarding 
the counsels of their prophet, they withdrew into Egypt, where they 
implored the protection of the king ot that country j representing them- 
selves of the stock of Israel, the children of prophets and kings, whose 
country, with the greater part of its inhabitants, a prince from the East 
had totally destroyed. Ihe king of Egypt readily granted them an 
asylum, and otherwise treated them with great generosity, which drew 
upon him, however, the immediate anger of Bakhtunusser ; for that 
conqueror becoming apprized ol the circumstance, instantly wrote to the 
king of Egypt, claiming the unhappy fugitives as subjects' wbo had fled 
from their allegiance. ‘ (Send them to my presence withe at a moment’s 
delay,’ said the haughty tyrant, ‘ or I will coiue to thine with such an 
army as shall render the land of Egypt, like that of Syria, a land of 
horror and desolation.’ The king of Egypt replied with Incoming mag- 
nanimity, ‘ that so far from being the slaves of Bakhtunusser, the people 
who had sought his protection were illustrious freemen, descended from 
the prophets of the true God, and that he could scarcely be expected to 
deliver them up to the most implacable of their enemies.' 

“ Upon -this, Bakhtunusser shortly afterwards invaded Egypt, and 

having killed the king in battle, and put vast numbers of his people to 

the sword, then evacuated the country, taking with him an immense 

booty, together with innumerable captives. A nd here it is that- we learn 

what is more, to the purpose of these payee, that most of those Jems who tied 

from Syria, and latterly from Fyypr, on this occasion, found their way 

into Jlejauz, and Jrom that day established themsdecs in the territory and 

eicinity of lathreb, or Mcdemah then so called, a- here they founded seeeral 

towns, and avion,, others Khaybar, Foreiuih , or Fa rekali and Wadpid- 
Kora."l 

We learn nothing moro from the Muhammadan historians 
tspecting the Jews of Arabia till they notice the propaga- 
of Judaism |n Yemen, hy one of the lioniyaritio sove- 
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reigns, who were surnamed Tobba, but respecting wl i0so 
person and era tliotr accounts are not harmonious. 

The most precise, though somewhat fabulous, account of 
this Tobba, is that- given in the Tarikli Tabari. 

“ Yemen was governed by a king of the race uf the Tobb’as of the 
//emyarites, named Asa. He was called the last TobVa, because after 
hiift there were no other Tobl/as, and because with him the empire of 
the //emyarites ended. This prince having collected a great army in 
Yemen, formed the project of leaving his kingdom to go into 7/ejaz, to 
pass into Mekkah and Medinah, to go through the country of the T>:i«la- 
wm Arabs, to enter into Syria, and advance towards Tr:i/-, in order to 
make himself formidable to the kings of the Syrians, of the Greeks, and 
of the Persians, and to have his authority acknowledged by the inhabit- 
ants of Arabia and of //ejaz, as they had acknowledged that of his pre- 
decessors the Tobb'as. Accordingly he left Yemen, and advanced to- 
wards //ejaz with a numerous army. He was an idolater ; the inhabit- 
ants of Mekkah and Medinah, and all those in the environs of Arabia, 
were also given up to idolatry, except, in the neighbourhood of Medinah, 
where there were s*»me Jews who were originally from Syria, and >\ln»>o 
ancestors had tied before llakht eii-Na^ir (Nehuchadne/./ai,) and bavins 
retreated into //ejdz, had formed several villages near Medinah, Midi as 
Kliaibar, Kadak, A'iiraitah, Wadi el- Kind Nadhir, and Yamha’a. These 
Jews followed the laws of the Pentateuch and the religion of M »m.s 
in the whole of this country there was no one who feared the true d, 
with the exception of the.-c Jews of K haiku*, and of the othe: v illnircs 
before named of the territory of Modtnah. The religion <d‘ Moses, or 
Judaism, was then abrogated, and the true religion wa» v*»at ol dosus, 
the evangelical law ; it was established in Syria towards I he north, also 
towards the south and the east : but no ] h rsoit had ' come into //ejaz («> 
preach there the gospel of Jesus ; and the kings of Syria and oi Greece 
no longer extended their authority over these countries Tobba thou # 
left Yemen, which happened a long time before Kokid, the t;i thcr ot 
Anushcrvviin, and before Jodhciinah el-Abrash. 1 lie went at the head 
of a numerous army into //ejaz, and passed by Mekkah ; seeing that 
this town was situated between the mountains, devoid ot^vater and v 
trees, he did not think it advisable to stop there, and continued hi? 

1 TIjm. says de Sncy, establishes of Ardeshtv Babek, or ot ^ l4 T ,ir ^ 
the fuub of the chronology of the his- about* the year 2^0; and bo »<u 

torian. Jodheimali obAbrash, or the cended the throne of Persia m 

(a per «v. ght to be tlu* contemporary 
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journey without entering it. Having arrived at Medinah, he saw a 
flourishing town surrounded with gardens and plantations of palm trees. 
The chief was of the family of Beni el-Majar, of' the tribe of Khazaraj, 
who was called ’Amru, son of Thulla. When Tobb'a had arrived at 
Medinah, that town pleased him ; he there left one of his sons to be 
king, .and went on further. But when he was in Syria, and far from 
Medinah, the inhabitants of Medinah killed his son, and brought him 
the tidings of it. He then formed the resolution to destroy Medinah 
on his return, and to extirpate all the inhabitants. lie still pushed on 
as far as possible, and then retraced his steps. Having returned to 
Medinah, he collected his army and encamped before the town, where the 
troops arranged themselves lor the siege. Then one of his soldiers went 
into an enclosure, climbed up a palm-tree, and gathered some dates. 
The proprietor of the enclosure observed him, killed him, and threw 
him into a well. Tobb’a having heard of this, commenced an attack 
upon the inhabitants the day after, and he continued to make war 
against them for a mouth. The besieged being strictly shut up could 
do nothing. Every day, from morning to night, they wove occupied in 
repelling the besiegers ; hut when night came, these returned to their 
camp, and the inhabitants opening their gates, sent to the camp sonic 
asses laden with dates, for the support of Tobl/a's arnov. A month 
having passed in this way, Tobl/a’s soldiers said to him, ‘ How can we 
make war upon these people { during the day they repel our attacks, 
and as soon as night comes, they treat us like their hosts.’ It is true, 
said Tobb’a, it is because they are generous men ; and he was sorrowful 
because he fought against them. 

“Two Jewish doctors, inhabitants of A’orai/ah, one of whom was 
called Ka’ab, and the other Asad, came to him amt said. — ; n kino- 1 if 
it is your wish to ruin thut town, you will not be «iblo to iiocomplish it/ 
‘ Why so V said the king. They replied, 4 Because the Cod of heaven 
protects this town, and punishes a.l who try to destroy it because a 
piophet of the race of tho A’oreish of Mekkah will come out of it. who 
will he called MuAammad ; banished from Mekkah by the Aoreish, he 
wdl take up his abode at Medinah, which will he his dwelling-place 
whilst he lives. It is on his account that God watches over this town ; 
we sec all *ia( in the Torat.A What is the Tor.it l asked the king, 
hey answered him, That it was what God had given to Moses; and 

oy pointed out to i ini in what the religion of Moses consisted, and tho 
** GOnta[p ed in the Tor At This religion pleased the king ; he em- 
braced Judaism, and entirely renounced the worship of idols ; he also 
erted his army to choose tho religion of the Jews, to which all his 
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army agreed. The king afterwards proposed to the two Jewish doctors 
to accompany him into Yemen, to convert to their religion all the inha 
bitants of the country. They replied they would go into Yemen with 
his army. Tobb’a loaded them with presents, and then said to them 
Wiiy do you not first preach your religion to the inhabitants of Aledi- 
nah, who are all idolaters ? They answered, that these people would at 
some time believe through the ministration of the prophet of whom they 
had spoken to him, and who would come from Mckkah to Medfnah* 
that they would receive his religion and believe in his doctrine. The 
king then set forth with his army to return into Yemen, taking also 
with him the two Jewish doctors. . . . From thence [after a visit to 
Mckkah] he recommenced his march with his army and returned to 
Yemen ; but the inhabitants of the country being gathered together 
said to him, We will not sutler you to enter into the town, and we do 
not wish any longer to have you for our king, because you have changed 
your religion, abandoned the worship of idols, and introduced another 
religion ; and they all wished to go to war with him. Now they had in 
Yemen a funeral pile, and there was at N.iu'aa a fire in a mountain. 
Under this mountain there was a cavern ; whenever two persons dis- 
agreed, ami it was impossible to distinguish the oppressor from him who 
told the trutV and was oppressed, the king sent the two parlies i * this 
mountain to sit down in the cavern. Fire then came forth from the 
cavern, and consumed the oppressor without hurting tin* ppn.s^il, 
after which the fire returned again into the cavern, and no one knew 
from whence it came, or whither it. went. Tobb'a then said to the peo- 
ple of Yemen, • Let us go and submit to the judgment of the fire. If 
the religion which f bring to you is acknowledged ns the fn 4 one, you 
will believe in it ; if the lire declares in favour of yours, I tfha.ll return 
to it.' They considered the proposal to be a just one, and agreed to it. 
The king afterwards sent for the Jewish doctors, and told them of this 
agreement ; they acknowledged that it was just. The inhabitants oi 
Yemen then brought all their idols towards this cavern. The king was # 
present with all his army. As for the Jewish doctors they suspended 
from their neck the books of the Toritt, and placed themselves at the 
door of the cavern, reading their books. A greater fire than had <nei 
before been seen came out of (he cavern, surrounded the i«^ds, and con- 
sumed them all ; at the same time a great smoke filled the air, and the 
two doctors came out safe and sound from the midst of the smoke wi 1 
their 1 ooks. Then all the people embraced Judaism, abandoned tic 
worship of idols ; and the Jewish religion became famous. 1 

* Mtm. r Literature, pp. 670-d7/5, compared with the Persian, pp- i0 ~* ~ 
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However fabulous this account may be in some of its parti- 
culars, especially in its references to the forthcoming Islamism, 
it may be gathered from it that a prince named Tobbu, the 
last of the number, was a great instrument in propagating 
Judaism in Yemen, through means of two Jewish doctors of 
Medina, in which place, and its neighbourhood, Judaism had 
been to a great extent established from the time of Nebuch- 
adnezzar. It overlooks the alleged profession of Judaism in 
Yemen, noticed in other Muhammadan works, by Balias 
the Queen of Sheba. Michael is, on the authority of the 
Arabic writers who make Ahu Karl) commence his reign 
700 years before Muhammad, places him on the throne 128 
years before Christ. J)e Sacy, who calculates that lie was 
a contemporary of Ardeshir Babegan. makes him ilourisli 
from about 220 to 238 years after Christ, or, at the utmost, 
thirty years later. The Baron, however, admits that Judaism 
was introduced into Arabia before this time. lie pven thinks 
that there may he some foundation for Almlfeda's story, — 
probably a corruption of Saul’s punishment of the Amalek- 
ites, — that the Israelites, who under Moses pursued the 
Ainalekites, were forced by their brethren ultimately to 
settle in their, territories, in consequence of their having 
spared the son of one of their kings, and concealed him in 
the Israelitisb camp ! He attaches more importance to the 
representations which place a body of the Jews in Hejaz in 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar. He adds, that the Jews would 
betake themselves to Arabia, after their vam|uishment by 
Titus, Hadrian, and perhaps the defeat of Zcnobiu by 
Aureliaii. 1 


The successors of the Tobbu who propagated Judaism in 
^ onion, Were violent supporters of that system of faith. 
Dhfr Nawiis, one Oi thoir number, proved an eager opponent 
and persecutor^! Cliri st ianity , then fast gaining ground in the 
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country. His cruelties provoked the entrance of the Christian 
king of Ethiopia into the land, who overcame the tyrant 
to the extent of rendering him so desperate that he rode 
violently into the sea and perished. This was about seventy 
years before the birth of Muhammad. His son, Dliu Yadlian 
was unable to recover his father’s kingdom ; and the country 
was governed by four Ethiopian princes in succession, till 
Seif, the son of Dhu Yadlian of the triho of lh. ‘invar 
through the help obtained from Khosru Anushirwaii. king 
of Persia, which had been denied him bv the emperor He- 
raclius, recovered the throne', and expelled the body of the 
Ethiopians, He was slain by some ol them who remained 
behind. The Persians appointed his successors, till Ikulhan. 
the last of them, submitted to Muhammad, and embraced 
his religion. 1 

.So much for the accounts by the M uhonnnaduns of the 
early Judaism of Arabia Felix. I shall now men! ion what 
I have been able to learn of it from Jewish sources. 

When l)r. Wolif was in Horn bar in IS87, he showed me a 
manuscript history of the Jews in Yemen, written in the 
Arabic language hut Hebrew character, by David Mansur ol 
Tawflali. near 8an;t. Joseph Alkuri, the chief rabbi of Sana, 
who presented the interesting document to Di. Wolf!, in- 
formed him that the Jews settled in Yemen shortly after 
the liabylonish captivity, and that their descendants have 
continued there till this day. Ezra,” says Dr. Wolll s in- ^ 
formant, ‘‘ wrote a letter to the Princes of the Captivity 
residing at Tana a, one day’s journey from Uzal. ?. c. Sana, 
inviting them to return to Jerusalem and the Temple. Tlnn 
replied, ‘ Daniel predicts the murder of the Messiah- * llK ^ 
another destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple, and thorn 
fore we will not go up until He shall have scattered the 

1 See auroductwm to Sale’s Koran, and authorities quoted by th’ * 
Trie'- 
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power of tlie holy people, until the thousand two hundred 
and ninety days are over /” 1 The rahbi has here probably 
added a legend to what may be historical fact — the settle- 
ment of the Jews in Arabia about the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

Previous to my visiting Aden, I forwarded to Captain 
Haines, a list of queries to be proposed by him to the Jews 
at his leisure, if he should think lit to assist me in my in- 
quiries. In reply to the first of them, it was stated by the 
Jews, that their forefathers, according to memorials in their 
possession, came to Yemen immediately after the first destruc- 
tion of the Temple, and that they did not return to the Holy 
Land along with Ezra ; and Rabbi David Beth Ilillel, whom 
I afterwards met in Cairo, told me that this is the universal 
belief of the Eastern Jews. 

Mr. Samuel, a highly respectable Israelite, a relative, I 
believe, of Rothschild, who visited the Jews at ^Vden a few 
months before me, and who did much in collecting their local 
tradit ions, and of whose valuable notes a copy was presented 
to me by Captain Haines, does not give such an antiquity 
as Rabbi Joseph Alkari to the immigration of the Jews into 
Yemen. He synchronizes it with the dispersion of the Jews 
in the second century by Adrian, after their lirst rebellion 
and subsequent defeat. 

“ The greater portion of thorn,” he says, “ tied along the Arabian shore 
of the Red Sea, whom they dispersed themselves over the country near 
Mocha, and gradually settled down in distinct colonies/’ “ Their num- 
hers,” he adds, “ wore increased by many of those in the same reign from 
Alexandria who wore ineffectual in the support of the impostor Bar-Ivok- 
hoba at Jerffsakm, and who fled when defeated to their expatriated 
brethren in Yemen. 

“The accession of numbers so greatly strengthoneu the position ol 
the first fugitives, that after a lapse of fifty years, we are informed 

through their oral traditions, they alone had advanced their conquest as 

..... 

1 Wolff V Journal, London. 18&*. 1’* #0-. 
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far as Snn'a. In their progress and warfare with the native tribes, they 
were accustomed to deal with their enemies, as their forefathers had 
dealt with the Camiauites when they went out of the land of Egypt 
putting to the sword all except the children and the virgins, whom they 
made proselytes and admitted to the full rights of tlieir Church. 

u The extension of territory thus acquired rendered necessary a cor- 
responding change in their political union, that separate interests inMit; 
be bound up together, and unity and strength preserved to the whole. 
They, therefore, as most congenial to tlieir circumstances and feeling 

tv j 

established a patriarchal form of government on the model of the com- 
monwealth of Judea, by which they were enabled to maintain their po- 
sition in Yemen for nearly 300 years. 1 luring this period tlieir pros- 
perity was at its height. Their trade extended from the shores of the 
Red Sea to those of the Persian flu If, and the adjacent coasts of Abyssi- 
nia and Hindustan. Their richest merchants dwelt, in 'Aden, whirl, 
they selected as the principal emporium of their trade, in opposition to 
Mocha, which remained in the po.-session of its original masters.” 

The- Jews of Yemen, its far as I have boon able to observe, 
have scarcely the form and features peculiar to the tribes of 
Israel throughout, the world. Climate, no doubt, has had its 
(■fleets upon them, and they have probably a mixture of Arab 
blood. " Tradition,” it is observed by "Mr. Samuel. " says 
that the virgins whom they proselytized were engrafted into 
their own Church, atid for want of direct descendants ol 
their own nation, lawfully adopted as their own whes, which 
is. highly probable, when we reflect upon the obstacles which 
the precipitate flight of the first fugitives must have inter- 
posed in the transport of tlieir families from Judea and 
Egypt.” Intermarriages with the natives of Arabia, it is 
understood, have not been practised by them for many 
hundred years. 

.Sana, the capital of Arabia Felix, may be considered a» 
from time immemorial the head-quarters of the Jeus of 
Yemen. I have received different estimates of their mnn 
bens tncro, varying - from four to ten thousand. r lhc did' 
vidua Is who are educated at tho college at that place, an 
held 'n the greatest respect throughout the country, 
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have had many learned men among their number, whose 
writings, unknown in Europe, are still preserved. 

The Jewish population of the whole of Yemen and Hadh- 
aramaut or Ilazcnnaveth, was represented to me by an Aden 
Jew, and also by the heads of the Baghdad Jews in Bombay, 
as consisting of not fewer than 300,000 souls. Mr. Samuel 
supposes that there are at least 125,000 families, which will 
give a population of about half a million. Dr. Wolif reckons 
them at 200,000 souls. I possess lists, furnished to me by 
some of their body, of a considerable number of the towns 
atul villages in which they arc said to reside ; but they contain 
so many discrepancies, that 1 refrain from publishing them. 

The profession of Judaism in Yemen has been tolerated 
by the Arabs ever since the overthrow of their sovereign 
power and the establishment of Muhammadism. The Jews 
there, however, are said to he rather depressed in many 
places, — limited in their property, insecure in its tenure, and 
afraid to make of it a free enjoyment. Those around Aden 
have had their liberty in. every respect greatly increased 
since th§,English took possession of the place. 

The Jews at Aden have no fewer than seventy manuscript 
copies of the Law of Moses. 1 expected to timl them to a 
great extent free from Talmudic fables, fictions, and spe- 
culations ; but 1 was entirely disappointed. There is scarcely, 
it would seem, any limit to their credulity when the Rabbis 
ate their authority, Mr. Samuel says : — 

“ The Talmud rules supreme among them. Their education is reli- 
giously conducted to perpetuate the authority of their traditions. They 
oboy the mandates of their spiritual superiors, and all the terrors of our 
law are insufficient to remove a single word or command uttered by the 
ciders. All ratters, <*j vil or religious, are decided h\ he elders, and 
they therefore sign themselves * Judges of the Court of Justice of the 
Holy Gongrcgatipn of^Aden,’ and their sentence is irrevocable. Should 
any ^ arc to disobey tlicfib judges, he would meet the severest punish- 
noonis. judge, whoso words are slighted, would proceed, for the 
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first time, and proclaim that such and such a member is not permitted 
to see us in the worshipped' God. This is sufficient to cause every Blan 
woman, and child to be disconnected with them, and not to allow tdiem 
to come nearer than four feet to them. Should he persist in his dis- 
obedience, after thirty or forty days he would be excommunicated, which 
is worse to the individual than death itself, for no man would speak to 
him or meet him on the street, and his own wife would look upon him 
as'accursed ; and he could not repent, even if it were his first offence 
in less than three years, during which he would wander as an outcast 
and a vagabond on the earth, which is according to the Talmud.” Such 
is the view taken of their discipline by a liberal European Jew. That 
discipline is that of the Eastern Jews in general. 

The Jews of Aden regard all the feasts and fasts of the 
Jewish calendar. The Sabbath they observe with tin- great- 
est strictness. In reply to one of my queries on this sub- 
ject, they said to Captain Haines, We do not cook, or even 
twist the hair of our heads on Sabbath ; we would not cat, if 
threatened with death ; if our houses ivere burning, we would 
not put ou(. the lire." In their forbearance from labour, they 
strive to exhibit the greatest cheerfulness. They arc seldom 
if ever seen on the streets on the *dav of vest, except on their 
way to the synagogue. Much of their time they devote to 
reading at their own houses, or listening to the exposition 
of their elders. 

The liturgy which they use is that of the ricplumlim. 
When celebrating marriages they follow the order oi the 
Jews at Baghdad, abstaining, however, from all music ami 
dancing, in the days of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, they # 
were under the spiritual authority of the “1’rince of the 
Captivity at Babylon." 1 They will not intermarry except 
with the Jews of their own province. Their wives they treat 
with lenity and affection ; but they entirely neglect tbeii 
education except as connected with household duties, and 
instructing them to spin, weave, embroider, and act 
tailors Their females make many articles for sale. 

V. 

1 Aali’wa Benjamin, p. 
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In reference to inheritance, the Aden Jews observe the 
law of Moses. The first-born lias peculiar rights and privi- 
leges, and is entitled to two shares of his father’s property. 
Females receive their dowry on marriage, and have no more 
claim on the property of their parents. Widows have no 
le<ml right to any thing but the sum settled upon them in 
their marriage contracts. Marriages are negotiated by the 
parents. Polygamy is disallowed and punished. 

The dress of the Aden .Tews is generally scanty. The 
women have a few ornaments occasionally on the neck and 
ancles, but none on tiro head. Their articles of household 
furniture arc of the simplest kind,— a few low benches, 
which serve both for seats and beds, coarse mats for the 
floor, cups, plates, and cooking vessels ot tin and copper, 
earthen pitchers, and leathern bottles. Their water they 
generally bring from springs in skins. Their food is far 
from being luxurious, being generally confined to bread, rice, 
hsh, and dates. The only regular and substantial meal 
which they have is in ,the evening. Seldom do they use 
animal food. They will eat with other Jews and Christians, 
but they will partake of no meat which has not been conse- 
crated by themselves. 

Most of the Jews at Aden are petty traders, shopkeepers, 
and tavern-keepers*. They all learn, however, some handi- 
craft as a resort in the time of need. Some oi them arc ar- 
tificers in gold and silver, some masons, and some engravers. 
A few of them support themselves by keeping and hiring 
cattle and asses for burden. About fifty of them are com- 
mon labourers. None of them are tillers of the ground, 
though a few of them rent fields at a distance. One or two 
of there, profess to have some knowledge ot physic, and of 
the properties.^! plants. As soon as they acquire the small- 
est capital, tally ijet upon bargain making. 

Their temporal condition will doubtless improve under the 
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English government; but we cannot look for much pro- 
gress among them tilj their education is bettered. One of 
their indigenous schools I have elsewhere noticed. 1 Their 
attainments in general knowledge are extremely limited. 
One of the first objects of the missionary, cither periodically 
visiting them, or residing among them, should be that of 
gaining their confidence. As our own subjects, in our only 
Arabian settlement, they have peculiar claims on our bene- 
volent regard. They have much intercourse with the .lews 
of Arabia Felix in general; and a mission embracing them 
could be easily extended to these Jews, at least in such of 
them as reside in the towns on the coast, which can be safe- 
ly visited by sea. Their claims have been admitted by the 
Free Church of Scotland, to whose attention 1 have had 
several opportunities of having them brought ; but hitherto 
no suitable agents have presented themselves for the import- 
ant sphere of labour which they afford. In the meantime, 
copies of the Hebrew Scriptures arc being introduced among 
them from Bombay, as has now been the case for the last 
eighteen years. The Scriptures in Arabic, their vernacular 
language but in the Hebrew character, which alone, gene- 
rally speaking, they understand, are needed by them, as by 
the Jews of Damascus, Baghdad, Egypt, and the north of 
Africa. On my urgent recommendation," since my retain to 
this country', the British and Foreign Bible Society has just 
published an edition of the Gospels of Matthew and John, 
the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistle to the Hebrews in 
this form. 


4. FA LASH A OF ABYSSINIA. " 

One of my Abyssinian pupils, in writing to mo under the 
date of December 1845, says, ‘ You inquire about the dews 
or Falaslni. Their dwelling is in the Am hum country. They 

Yol. 1* p. 17. 
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arc diffeieht from the Jews of Arabia and India. For the 
Amli&ii country tliere is no other lioifcc-lmildcr except the 
Falashl There are other nations [of professed Jews?] be- 
side the Falasha. There is a tribe called Kimmaunt, dwell* 
ing around the city of Gondar. They say that from tlieir 
seed 'Christ 1 shall spring. They are Yan-ehat-Leiji, the off- 
spring of wood/' This people are, 1 should suppose, the 
descendants .of sonic Ethiopian proselytes to the Jewish faith, 
like the body of the Falasha, or <c Exiles/’ — for this is the 
meaning of the designation by which they are known. 

Of the Falashas the following account is given bv the 


Rev. Mr. [now Bishop] Gobat. 

“ They live chiefly in the neighbourhood of Gondar and Shelga, and 
to the north-west of the Lake Tsana. I have done all I could to pro- 
cure information concerning them, hut have been able t n ascertain one 
thing only, viz. that they are still much more ignorant than the Chris- 
tians. . . . They have, on the whole, the same superstitions as the 
Christians; they are only a little modified, after a Jewisji fashion. 1 
have never observed that they took the least interest in the idea of the 
Messiah ; and when I examined them on this subject, they coldly re- 
plied that they expected him in the character of a great conqueror, 
called Theodoros, who must soon appear, and whom the Christians also 
expect ; but tlie poor Falashas do not know whether he will be a Chris- 
tian *br a . They have a dialect among themselves, which has 


n° ^jhiilarity either with the Hebrew or with the Lthiopic : but all of 
tkcift, except some females, speak Amharic. I have seen but one book 
in the Falasha dialect, written in the Ethiopic character ; they told me 


that it was a book of prayers. In fact, they must be very ignorant, 
having no books except in the Ethiopic language, and being surrounded 
with innumerable difficulties, which prevent them from learning that 
language. I have, however, seen some individuals who know pretty 
well the contents of the books of Moses. They read the Psalms, with all 
the repetition* of, “ In the name of the Father, the Son/’ Arc. which 
the Christians have added to them, as well as the songs of Mary and 
nneon ; but Jvoy do u>t join to them the Oodasse Man am of Ephrcm. 

°y are iuuch more laborious than the other Ahyssinians . . . They do 
*wt allow the Christians to enter their houses, except by force ; nor do 
6 desire to enter them for fear of their supernatural influence. 

The Fal&ahagi, after having spoken with Christians, never enter 
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their own houses without first washing their bodies and changing their 
dress. All the prov buoys they buy in the market are washed by them 
before they make use of them. Their intercourse with the Mahoinedans 
is a little more free than with the Christians. ... They maintain their 
own poor, and never suiter them to beg/' 1 

Dr. Woltf reckons the Falusha at 21)0,000 souls ; but he 
wrys uot able 1 to visit them in their own settlements. 2 * 

Of the Kimmaunt , referred to by the Abyssinian youth, 
Mr. Gobat writes as follows : — 

“ They are a people few in number, inhabiting the mountains about 
Gondar. Their principal occupation is agriculture ; but the women, 
with immense brass earrings, and their cars hanging down to their 
shoulders, furnish the market of Gundar with wood, . . . I believe them 
to be Deists, satisfied with the idea of the existence of one God, without 
thinking of the relation he sustains to man. , . . They nevertheless 
have a species of priests, and assemble themselves in their own private 
houses, where they have a repast, which they call Corhan, commu- 
nion or eueharist. . . . They eat meat with the Christians and Malm- 
medans, provided the animal has not been killed on a Saturday ; hut 
they never e;jf fish." : * 

Mr. (bd Kit docs nut mention any tiling about the belief 
of tlie Kimmnuut relative to a Saviour expected to arrive 
amongst them, t<> which G'ahra refers ; but this is noticed 
by Dr. Woltf. “ There is another sect in Abyssinia, espe- 
cially iii the Ainhara country called Knnnunnt. they be- 
lieve that the Lord will he born out of their midst. ’* 

An interesting and pretty extended account of the L'i- 
liislia is given in the fourth volume (for 1845) of the bulletin 
do la.Societe do Geographic. It forms a conummication* 
from the learned Jesuit Antoine d’Abbadie at present in 
Abyssinia. He says that their physical type ami language 
evidently show that they belong to the Hanytio race oJ 
Agau ; and that the names of the kings of Ethiopia, befom 
Bazen, with whom they were intimately connected, cannot be 

1 Got,;a ’s Journal of a Three Wars' * Oobat’s Journal ot a 1 J ^ 

Reai(!'-v m in Abyssinia, pp. 861-303. Residence in Abyssinia, pp- 

* J#r, Wolff’s Journal, vol. v. p. ft 50, 4 Wolff's Journal, itt *v} • 
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explained by the Sliemitic languages. lie seems, on the 
whole, to consider them the descendants of converts to Ju- 
daism, made before the Christian era, or shortly after the 
Babylonish captivity, by the Jewish merchants of Egypt. 1 

5. BENI-ISItAEL OF BOMBAY. 

Of this curious and interesting people, of whom so little 
is known in Europe, I submitted an account to the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, on its anniversary 
meetings in 1838 and 1839. An abridgement of that docu- 
ment I here present to my readers. 

The Beni-Isracl possess no historical documents peculiar to them- 
selves ; they have no charters granted by native princes, which are often 
a source of curious information ; and their traditions arc extremely 
vague and unsatisfactory. Their ancestors, they say, came to the coasts 
of India, from a country to the northward, about sixteen hundred years 
ago. They were in number seteu men, and seven women, who were 
saved from a watery grave, on the occasion of a shipwreck, which took 
place near Chaul, about thirty miles to the south-east of Bombay. The 
place where they found a refuge, is named Xavttgavui. They and their 
descendants met with considerable favour from the native princes, 
though they conceived themselves to be sometimes forced to conceal their 
principles. As they increased, they spread themselves among the vil- 
lages of the'- JKonkan, particularly those near the coast, and lying be- 
tween the Bankot river, and the road which traverses the country be- 
tween Pamvcl, aj&d the Bhorghut. In this locality, and also in Bombay, 
in which they began to settle after it came into the possession of the 
English, their descendants are still to be found. The population on this 
island amounts to about 1932 souls ; in the English territories in the 
Koukan, to about 800 ; in the districts belonging to Angria, to 870, J 2 
in certain villages below tlxo ghat, of the Pant Sachiva, to 209 ; in the 
districts of the //abshi to 444 ; and, in the Bombay army, including 
women a^d children, to about 1000. These numbers, which amount 
altogether to 5255, I take principally from a census made under my 
own direction. They fall short of the general natiw estimate by nearly 
3000, nod possibly some houses may have been overlooked by the per- 
sons sent forth to^pollect information. 

Bulletin tie. l& Moc, (itfog. Trois. 8 These are now part of the British 
«er ; tome iv. pp . 40.57, 65.74. territories. 
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The Bcni-Israel in their physiognomy resemble the Arabian Jews, 
though they view the narng Yehud, when applied to them, as one of re- 
proach. They are fairer than the other natives of India of the same 
rank of life with themselves ; but they are not much to be distinguished 
from them with regard to dress. They have no shendi, like the Hindus, 
on the crown of their heads ; but they preserve a tuft of hair above each 
of their cars. Their turbans, angrakhas, and shoes are like those of the 
Hindis ; and their trowsers like those of the Musalmans. Their orna- 
ments are the same as those worn by the middle class of natives in the 
Maratha country. Their houses do not differ from those of other na- 
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tives of the same rank. They do not cat with persons belonging to 
other communities ; but don’t object to drink from vessels belonging to 
Christians, Musalmans, or Hindus. They ask a blessing from God both 
before and after their meals, in the Hebrew language. 

Each of the Bcni-Israel, generally speaking, has two names, one 
derived from a character mentioned in Scripture, and another which has 
originated in deference to Hindu usage. The Hebrew names current 
among the men are the following: — Abraham, Isaac, Jacobi, Reuben, 
(which is said most to abound) Joseph, Naphtali, Zebulun, Benjamin, 
Samson, Moshe, Aaron, Eliezer, Phinehas, David, Solomon, Elijah, Hez- 
kiel, Daniel, Sadik, Haim, Shalom, and Nashim. The name Judah, it 
is to bo remarked, is not to be found among them. The Hindu names, 
by which they are most commonly known among the natives, are feabu, 
R:ima, ?iapu, Sawandoba, Tana, Dhonda, Abau, Bandu, Nathu, 
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Dada, Dhamba, Bala, Baba, Vitu, or Yethu, Phakira, Yesliu, Satku, 
Apa, Bhau, Bapshah, Gauria, Pita, Bawa, An^ndia, Kama, Jangu, Aba. 
Among these there are only a few which correspond with those of the 
heathen gods. Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel, Leah, Saphira, Milcah, Zilchah, 
Miriam, and Hannah, are the Hebrew names given to the women . Esther, 
the favourite Jewish name, does not occur among them. The names de- 
rived from the Hindus which are found among them, are Balkii, Abai, 
Ama, Yeshi, Zaitu, Tanu, Hasu, Ladi, Baina, Aka, Ranu, Bayewa, lhiia, 
Nanu, Raju, Thaku, Kalabai, Maka, Saku, Gowaru, IXidi, Sai, Saina, and 
Bhiku, Pithu, Wohu, Dhakalu. The Hebrew names arc first conferred 
on the occasion of circumcision ; and those of a Hindu origin about a 
month after birth. Tlic sirnames of the Bcni-lsrael are generally de- 
rived from the villages in which they originally settled. 

The vernacular language of the Beni-Israel, is the Marathi. A few 
of them, however, are able to converse in Gujaj^tlii and Hindustani. 

The Beni-Israel resident in the Ivonkan, principally occupy them- 
selves in agriculture, or in manufacturing oil. 1 Those who live in Bom- 
bay, with the exception of a few shopkeepers, are artizans, particularly 
masons and carpenters. A few arc blacksmiths, goldsmiths, and tailors. 
Some of them, generally bearing an excellent character as soldiers, arc 
to be found in most of the regiments of Native Infantry^n the Bombay 
Presidency, ; and few of them retire from the service, without attaining 
to rank as native officers. There are not many of them who possess 
much property. Their head-man in Bombay, however, is believed to 
possess one or two lakhs of rupees. A considerable number of families 
are supposed to be worth from 1 000 to 5000 rupees. Like the Parsis, 
they do hot tolerate professional begging beyond their own community. 

In the Company’s territories, the Beni-Israel enjoy all the toleration 
which they can desire. In the district of country belonging to the petty 
Hindu prince Angria, in which many of them are to be found, they 
take the same rank as Musalnuins. In that belonging to the 7/abshi, or 
Musalman Chief of Jizuj, they are viewed as on a point of equality with 
the agricultural Marathas. 

All questions respecting the caste, and religious discipline of the 
Beni-Israel, are determined, in a meeting of the adult members of the 
community in each village, by their Mukadam, or head-man, who has a 
kind of magisterial authority in the community, and the Kadlu, who is 
the president in religious matters, and the conductor o, public worship, 2 

1 Hence the BeniSfrael in general 2 Kadlils are to be found only in the 
are not unfrequently denominated villages in which a considerable num- 

TWi, or oilmen. her of the Beni-Israel reside together. 
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and whose duty it is to entertain the complaints which are made to 
them. The Mukadam an*i Kadhi, have generally the assistance of four 
chogale, or elders. Any of the people present at an investigation, how- 
ever, may express their sentiments on the subjects under discussion, re- 
cord tbeir dissent, and, in certain circumstances, procure a new trial. 

The Beni-Israel all profess to adore Jehovah, the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob. Many of them, however, till lately, publicly wor- 
shipped, and some of them at the present time secretly worship, the gods 
of the Hindus, particularly those who are supposed to have a malevolent 
character; and a few of them practise divination. Though they have 
remained quite distinct from the people among whom they have been so 
long scattered, we see the applicability to them of Deuteronomy xxviii. 
64, * Thou shalfc serve other gods, which neither thou nor thy fathers 
have known, even wood and stone.’ 

The Bcni-Israel have in their synagogues no Scpher-Torah or MS. of 
the law, like the Jews. They admit, however, the divine authority of 
all the books of the Old Testament. It is only lately that they have 
become familar with the majority of the names of the inspired writers; 
and it was not without hesitation that they consented to acknowledge 
the latter prophets. From the Arabian Jews, they have received the 
Hebrew Liturgfy of the Sephardim, which they use in their religious ser- 
vices. A few copies of the Cochin ritual, printed in Amsterdam about the 
end of the seventeenth century, are to be found in their hands. One of 
their number has a copy of one of the Targums, but I do not know that 
it is turned to any account. Parchments bearing small passages of 
Scripture, are sometimes worn on different parts of their bodies. It is 
understood, that of late they have almost universally abandoned the use 
of charms, to which the example of the heathen had made them in some 
degree partial. 

When a birth takes place in any village in which the Beni-Israel 
are not very numerous, they almost all visit the house, and are enter- 
tained with sweetmeats or fruits. Circumcision is performed by the 
kadhi on the day appointed by the law of Moses. The rite is considered 
as marking descent from Abraham ; but no spiritual meaning is attached 
to it, except by individuals who have had intercourse with Christian 
missionaries. The ceremony is attended by a considerable number of 
people, who are hospitably entertained, and invoke the health of the 
child over the juice of the grape. The kadhi generally receives trom 
eight annas to two rupees for his services. Small presents arc some- 
times given to the infants. 

The marriages of the Beni-Israel generally take place as early in hie 
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as among the Hindus. The arrangements connected with the bctroth- 
iricnt, are those of the parents. The ceremcyiies of marriage continue 
for five, instead of seven, days, as with the ancient Jews; and they are 
in some respects of a heathenish character. On the first day, the bride- 
groom is restrained from going abroad, is bathed, and gets his hands 
stained red with the leaves of the Mendi (Lawsonia inermis,) and the 
front of his turban ornamented with yellow or white paper, cut in the 
form of the flowers of the champd (Michelia champaca,) while lie is 
visited by his relatives, who begin to feast and rejoice. On the second 
day, his neighbours, without distinction, are invited to participate in the 
hospitality of his father’s house; while he i3 required to have his hair 
dressed, and to array himself in his best apparel and ornaments. He is 
then mounted on a horse, and conveyed, with the usual clang and clatter 
of the natives} to the place of worship, where a part of the marriage 
prayers of the liturgy is read, and a blessing pronounced by the kadlri. 
From the rnasjid, he is conveyed to the house of the bride, where he is 
received by her father, and seated among the assembled multitude. A 
dross and ornaments for the bride arc presented in his name, and by the 
hands of his father, to the bride, who immediately turns them to use. 
A couch covered with clean cloth is then produced ; and on it the happy 
pair are seated together. All the visitors stand before them. The 
kadhi takes a cup containing the juice of the grape, which is viewed as 
a token of the covenant aboui to be entered into ; invokes the blessing 
of God upon it ; and puts it into the hands, first of the bridegroom, and 
afterwards of the bride, who both drink a little of it, as soon as they 
have been questioned as to their willingness to enter into the married 
relation, and faithfully to discharge their respective duties. The mar- 
riage covenant, drawn out in the form usually observed by the Jews, is 
then produced and read ; and after being signed by the individual in 
whose hand- writing it is, and three other witnesses, it is placed by the 
bridegroom in the hands of the bride. She holds one end of it, while 
he holds the other, and declares it to be a legal deed. He then folds it, 
and gives it into her possession. She disposes of it, by committing it to 
her father’s care. The cup is again tasted; certain passages of the 
Psalms are read ; a ring is placed by the bridegroom on the fore-finger 
of the right-hand of trio bride ; and trie religious part of the ceremonies 
i R c l°scd. The kadhi blesses the espoused seated together ; and they 
receive offerings, principally in small sums of money, from their acquaint- 
ances. i easting and rejoicing conclude the labours of the day. Next 
evening, the bridegroom and bride leave the bride’s house, — the former 
seated oh a horse and the latter in a palanquin, — and proceed amidst 
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the firing of squibs and rockets, to the masjid, where they receive a fresh 
benediction from the kadtu, before going to the house of the bridegroom 
where they dine along with their assembled friends. Amusement and 
feasting continue during the two subsequent days. The marriage co- 
venant is in general rigidly respected, even though its violation is hut 
slightly punished. The innocent member of a family is allowed a 
divorce, and the liberty of remarriage. The offending party in the lax 
discipline of tho community, is seldom prevented from having similar 
privileges, when he has the means of purchasing them ! Polygamy is 
practised in a considerable number of families ; but there are no in- 
stances known of a man having more than three wives. A few indivi- 
duals keep concubines. Barrenness, as of old, is reckoned a great mis- 
fortune ; and children arc adopted by written covenant on a failure of 
issue. Females are not so degraded among the Beni- Israel, as amoug 
the Rabbinical Jews ; but they are not allowed to go to the masjids for 
the purpose of worship. 

The interments of the Bcni-Israel quickly follow the death. They 
bury, without coffins, in graves of three or four feet in depth, the head 
of the corpse being placed towards the East. They sometimes make 
offerings to the deceased of rice, milk, and cocoa-nuts, and sprinkle 
water mixed vrtth Hour, at the time of the interment; and they visit the 
grave on the third, fifth, and seventh days after it is closed, for the pur- 
pose of prayer. They have also an annual ceremony in behalf of the 
dead, like that of the Hindu Shruddh. Their formal mourning for the 
dead lasts seven days. 

The Bcni-Israel reckon their day from sunset to sunset. They now 
denominate their months by the Hebrew names. 

The weekly Sabbath is, in some degree, observed by about a third of 
the population. At six in the morning they assemble for worship in 
the masjid, where they remain for two or three hours, principally en- 
gaged in reciting prayers or parts of the Scripture after the Reader, and 
practising genuflexions. A few of the more devout of their uumber 
may be seen in the masjid about mid-day, or about two or three in the 
afternoon. The evening service is that perhaps which is best attended. 
It lasts for about two hours, and is frequently concluded by the persons 
present touching with their lips the cup of blessing. 

The day of the new moon is very little observed by the Bcni-Israel, 
unless it may happen to fall on the Sabbath. In a few houses, and also 
in some of the masjids, the prayers and lessons appointed for the day, 
are read, as they are given in the liturgy of the Sephardim. On die 
fifth, sixth ^seventh, eighth, ninth, or tenth of the month, when the 
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moon is seen to increase, the readers of the synagogue, and a few other 
individuals read the blessing of the moon, — springing on their toes with 
their faces toward that luminary. This custom, like most of the others 
connected with their worship, is allowed by the Beni-Israel to have been 
derived from the Arabian Jews. 

The annual religious festivals and fasts of the Beni-Israel, I shall 
mention, according to the order of the months, beginning with the com- 
mencement of the ecclesiastical year, which takes place about the vernal 
equinox. 

1 . Ahib or Nisan . The great J ewish festival of the Passover, com- 
mences on the fourteenth of this montj|ju It is a curious fact, that the 
Beni-Israel allow, that their fathers in India, even till a late period, 
were entirely ignorant of the objects for which it was originally insti- 
tuted, and that the only regard which they paid to it, was on the eighth 
day, from its commencement, when they indulged themselves in eating 
and drinking. At present, particularly in Bombay, about one-third of 
their number imitate, on a small scale, the mode of observance of the 
Arabian Jews, paying special regard to the two first and two last days. 

The twenty-third of this month, the Beni-Israel denominate Isru- 
Hdffy (“ bind the festival-sacrifice,” as in Psalm cxviii. 27) ; but for what 
reason they do not know. It is spent nearly universally by them as a 
day of rejoicing. 

2. Jyar or Zif. In this mdhth falls the second passover of the Jews, 
(Numbers ix. 10, 11) observed by those who cannot attend to the first 
passover. It is never regarded by the Beni-Israel. 

3. tSivan. The feast of weeks, or Pentecost, commences on the sixth 
of this month. They partially observe it for two days, as a season of 
rejoicing, remaining awake at the masjid during the intervening night, 
and spending the time principally in reading and praying. They have 
no ceremonies connected with the produce of their fields, though a few of 
them use the prayers of the Jews which refer to them. They have no 
acquaintance with the Rabbinical legends associated with the festival. 

4. Thammuz. The Jews observe the seventeenth of this month as 
a day of fasting, in remembrance of the breaking of the Tables of the 
Baw, and the ceasing of the regular sacrifice ; and the Beni-Israel have 
begun to be their imitators. 

5* Ab . On the ninth of this month the Jews fast, because it is 
said that the temple was first burnt on ifc by the Chaldees, and after- 
wards by the Romans, and because on it God declared, in the time of 
Moses, that none of those who came out of Egypt should enter into the 
promised land, gome of the Jews of London, who lately opened a cor- 
voi, ir. 2 u 
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respondence with the Beni-Israel, haye exhorted them strictly to observe 
it, to which for many years they had not been disinclined, having been 
admonished to the same effect by the Cochin J ews. 

G. Elul. The Beni-Isracl observe some customs during this month, 
and the nine days of the following one preceding the day of the atone- 
ment, which, as far as I am aware, are peculiar to themselves. Except on 
the fash Hodesh , and the weekly Sabbath, they professedly fast with 
great strictness during the time that the sun is above the horizon. 
Numbers of them attend the masjid for prayer long before sunrise. 

7. TisrL The civil year of the Jews commences on the first of this 
month. The Bcni-Israel devotjg to feasting and rejoicing the whole 
day, with the exception of a few hours, during which some of them at- 
tend the masjid, for the purpose of offering up prayers, and blowing horns 
and trumpets. Like the Jews, they use honey and sweetpacats at their 
evening meal. The second day of the year, they spend in the same 
manner as the first. About three o’clock in the afternoon, some of them 
repair to the shore, and worship toward the ocean. 

On the third of Tisri, the fast of Gedaliah, the son of Ahikam, whose 
murder is mentioned in the last chapter of 2 Kings, is generally observ- 
ed by the Beni-Isracl, as well as by the Jews. 

The fast of t*/ie day of Atonement on the tenth day, is strictly regard- 
ed by the Beni-lsrael. A few families, in deference to some Rabbinical 
legend, which they have heard from the* Arabian or Cochin Jews, sa- 
crifice a cock, to ^hicli they give the name of # the kap[xirah , or expia- 
tion, on the preceding evening. They spend much time, both during 
the night and day, in confessing their sins, and supplicating the Divine 
mercy, agreeably to the forms of the liturgy. In the course of the 
night, they offer up prayers to God, for the Sovereign of Britain, the 
Governor of Bombay, and all the authorities of the country. The day 
following the Kippur is distinguished for the exercise of hospitality and 
charity. 

On the fifteenth day of this month, the feast of Tabernacles is cele- 
brated by the Beni-Isracl for nine days, being two in excess ol the time 
prescribed in the Old Testament. A booth covered with the branches 
of the palm, and ornamented with flowers and fruit, is erected in every 
village near the masjid, in which the people assemble for the purpose ot 
singing Psalms, and receiving the cup of blessing; but their prayers are 
recited in the usual place. The eighth night, those who attend the 
tabernacle devote to watching. The two first and the two last days ot 
the festival are those which are most regarded, and during them little 
secular wo: at is performed. 
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8. Buly or Marchesvan. In this month, the Beni-Israel observe neither 

fast nor festival. t 

9. Chisleu, On the twenty-fifth day, commences the festival of the 
Purification of the Temple, which lasts for eight days. Few, or none, of 
the Beni-Israel illuminate their houses like the Jews. They keep lights 
burning, however, at the inasjid, whither, morning and evening, they 
partially repair for worship. A few of them have some knowledge of 
the godly zeal of Judas Maccabmus, which the Jews celebrate at this 
season. 

10. Thebetk. On the tenth day, a few of the Beni-Israel fast, in 

commemoration of the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar the king 
of Babylon. ^ 

11. Shabath . This month is not distinguished by any holiday. 

12. Adar ^ On the fourteenth day, the Beni-Israel fast, preparatory 
to the feast of Purim , or Lots, which takes place on the following day, 
and which they partially observe, in imitation of the Arabian and Cochin 
Jews, as a festival commemorative of the great deliverance wrought 
through the instrumentality of Esther. They do not, like the Jews, 
repeat the feast of Lots, when the intercalary month Ve-Adar happens 
to occur. * 

The Beni-Israel practise occasional voluntary fasts, particularly when 
they are inclined to make vows. They observe no Jubilee. 

The brief survey which we have now made of the observances of the 
Beni- Israel, might appear to warrant the conclusion that they are Jews, 
unconnected with the descendants of the ReubenitCfc and Gadites, and 
the half-tribe of Manasseh, who were carried captive to Ilalah, and 
Ilabor, and Ilara, and Nahar-Gozan, (1 Cliron. v. 26,) by Pul, king of 
Assyria, and Tiglatli-pelneser, king of Assyria, and unconnected also 
with the descendants of the ten tribes, who were carried captive to the 
same and neighbouring places, by Shalmanezcr, after the fall of Sama- 
ria, in the reign of llosea (2 Kings xvi. 6) ; for they commemorate 
events with which it is difficult to see how these exiles could be con- 
nected, and some of which occurred posterior to the return of the Jews 
to their own land from Babylon, to which they were removed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. It is only at first sight, however, that such an inference 
seems to be authorized. The Beni-Israel most readily admit, that to 
this adoption of their present practices, they have been led by the ex- 
ample and precepts of the Arabian and Cochin Jew*, who from time to 
time have come to visit them, or to reside in their neighbourhood. The 
Ver y fact that they required to be instructed by foreigners in the most 
solemn and interesting ordinances of their religion, as well as in other 
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customs universally observed by the Jews throughout the world, is a 
presumption that they have been established for many ages in this 
country, and really belong to the long exiled sons of Israel. The Jews 
of Cochin, who say that they came to India immediately after tho de- 
struction of the second temple, or according to their own historical 
notices, in the 68th year of the Christian era, 1 have all along considered 
themselves distinct from the Beni-Isracl of Bombay, of whose circum- 
stances they have from time immemorial been well aware ; and the 
black Jews of Cochin, descendants of proselytes from among the Hindus 
and the Jewish families which mixed with them, informed the late Dr. 
Claudius Buchanan, when he was making inquiries about the Ten Tribes, 
that it was “ commonly believed among them that the great body of the 
Israelites is to be found in Chaldea but “ that some few families had 
migrated into regions more remote, as to Cochin, and Hajap^m India.” 2 
The last mentioned place is the district of country bordering on the 
Nagotna creek, in which many of the Beni- Israel are even at present 
settled. The want of a MS. & kpher- Torah, or Book of the Law, among 
the Beni- Israel, places them in a situation in which we do not see any 
congregation of Jews throughout the world. The repudiation, to this 
day nearly universal among them, of the designation Jew , of which no 
doubt, they woe\ld have been proud, had they merited it ; and the dis- 
tinctive appellation of “ Beni-Isracl,” which they take for themselves ; 
the non-occurrence amopg them of the favourite Jewish names Judah 
and Esther ; and the predominance of the names principally connected 
with the early history of God’s highly-favoured people, appear to me to 
be circumstances strongly corroborative of the opinion that they are in- 
deed Israelites, a remnant of the posterity of the tribes, which were re- 
moved from their homes by the Assyrian kings. 

In the view which wc have been led to take of the Beni-Israel, they 
must be considered as possessed of peculiar interest, even among the 
seed of Abraham, connected with whose destinies the most wonderful 
providences, noticed either by sacred or profane history, have been de- 
veloped. Amongst Christians, they must be “ beloved for the lathers 
sakes and it must be our desire and endeavour, that “ through our 
mercy, they may obtain mercy.” Their situation, if properly explained 
to the Hindus among whom they dwell, might facilitate the Illustration 
of the historical testimony to the truth of the Scriptures, which the 
general ignorance of events which have occurred beyond the bounds of 
this country, renders it a matter of difficulty for many to understand. 

1 See Oriental Christian Spectator, 2 Christian Researches, p. 

September anJ October, 1 839. 
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They have never, as a body, proved averse to Christian education ; and 
they hkve always been ready to receive and peruse the Biblo. 

About twenty years ago, the American Missionaries took several of 
the Beni-Israel into their employment as Marathi teachers ; and from 
about 100 to 140 of their pupils were of the children of that community, 
and till 1836 instructed in reading, writing, and accounts. About thirty 
individuals began the study of Hebrew at Alibag in 1821), but they did 
not long persevere. 1 

Mr. Sargon, a converted Cochin Jew, instituted for the Madras Jews’ 
Society, six schools for their benefit in 1826, which at one time were at- 
tended by 165 scholars. They continued in operation for about four 
years. 

The Church [of England] Missionary Society, has a Hebrew and Ma- 
rathi school in Bombay, which a few months ago was attended by about 
70 or 80 scholars, from which more than the half, however, have been 
withdrawn, in consequence of some misunderstanding in the Beni-Israel 
community. 

The Mission of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, under 
arrangements proposed by myself, commenced the work of Christian 
education among the Beni-Israel in 1837 ; and 210 pupils, — 159 boys, 
and 51 girls, — arc now receiving instruction in connexion with its 
schools. Of these, 19 youth have entered on a course of superior study 
in the English Institution In Bombay. The others, with the exception 
of 14 girls of this place, belong to the villages of Panwel, Alibag, Tte- 
vadanda, and Ambepur. 

The education of the Beni-Israel, the dissemination among them of 
the Scriptures, and the addresses of missionaries, are producing visible 
effects throughout their community. They have already nearly banished 
from it the idolatry and divination which were formerly practised, and 
they have done much to awaken in it a spirit of liberal inquiry. I have 
heard several individuals declare that they could not show reason for 
refusing to acknowledge that Jesus is indeed the Messiah. 

At the time of my leaving Bombay, in 1843, there were 
upwards of 300 children of the Beni-Israel, as there are at 
present, •attending the schools of the mission now connected 
with the Free Church of Scotland. I received on that oeca- 

1 A g od ntimber of youth in Bom- help to their studies, I composed and 

bay, and in some of the villages on published, in 1832. the “Rudiments of 

the neighbouring coast, read Hebrew Hebrew Grammar in MarritM, ’ — a 

fluently, without, however, being able little work which they gratefully pur- 

t° understand the meaning. As a elmscd. 
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sion from the community to which they belong, an affec- 
tionate address, thanking me for the efforts which I had made 
on their behalf; but with this document, to which. I allude as 
an indication of their kindness, I need not trouble my readers. 

Besides the Beni-Israel at Bombay, there arc about 3o0 
Jews resident at that great mercantile emporium. Most 
of them are originally from Baghdad and Mesopotamia. It 
was from them that I received the Hebrew letter quoted in 
this chapter. 


6. THE JEWS AT COCHIN. 

The researches of the late Dr. Claudius Buchanan among 
the Jews of Cochin, and .the valuable biblical acquisitions 
which he made from them, are well known. 1 In the year 
1839, I received from the late T. II. Baber, Esq., of the Bom- 
bay Civil Service, a gentleman who took a great interest in 
their affairs, several valuable documents illustrative of their 

C 

history and condition, which wore published, in an undigest- 
ed form, in the Oriental Christian Spectator for that year. 

Some extracts from them will throw sufficient light on a 
colony of Jews established in India in very early times. 

“ After the destruction of the second temple,” say the Jews in a com- 
munication addressed to Mr. Baber, “in the 3828tli year of the creation, 
31G8th of tribulation, and 68tli of the Christian era, about 10,000 Jews 
and Jewesses came to Malabar, and settled themselves at Oarauganovc, 
Paloor Mahdam, and Poolootto ; and three-fourths of this population 
remained at Caranganore, then called Mahodranapatna, and subsequent- 
ly Chingly, under the Government of Chcruman Poruinal. 

“ In the year 4139th of the creation, 3479th of tribulation, and 379th 
of Christ, Cheruman Perumal, Eravy Virma, granted to the Jews the 
honour and privileges they were to exercise, and which was engraved on 
copperplate, called Chcmpeada in Malayalim, and thereby appointed 
Joseph Rabbaan the head of the Jews, and called him Srianandam 
Mapla ; and that same Raja divided his country into eight divisions. 

A fac-ftimilc of the copperplate grant, here alluded to, is 
Buchanan’s Christian Researches, pp. 204-221. 
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published in the Bombay periodical above mentioned. It is 
in an ancient form of the Malabarie jilpliabet ; but the late 
C. M. Whish, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, succeeded in 
the attempt to decipher and translate it. As rendered by 
this promising orientalist, who was cut down in the midst of 
his days, it runs thus : — 

“ Swasti Sri ! The king of kings hath ordained it ! When Raja Sri 
Bhaskarah Iravah Vanna, was wielding the sceptre of royalty in an 
hundred thousand places, in the 30th year above the second cycle, he 
vouchsafed, during the time that he sojourned inMoyilKottah, to perform 
a deed, the subject of which is as follows : From Yusuf Itabba and his 
people, in five degrees of persons, we exact the tribute of due and de- 
ference to our high dignity, and of the usual present to our royal j>erson. 
To these we allow the privileges of bearing five kinds of names ; of 
using day-lamps ; of wearing long apparel ; of using palanquins and 
umbrellas ; copper vessels ; trumpet and drums ; of garlands for the 
person ; and garlands to be suspended over their roads ; and we have 
given in full, seventy and two separate houses ; and wo have relinquish- 
ed all taxes and rates for these ; and also for all other houses and 
Churches in other cities ; and independent of this bond*to him, we have 
made and given a Copper Instrument for these latter, separate, and dis- 
tinct. These are to be enjoyed after these five modes of descent, viz. 
by Yusuf Itabba, himself and his heirs in succession: thus, bis male chil- 
dren, and his female children, his nephews, and the nephews of his 
daughters, in natural succession, an hereditary right to be enjoyed as 
long as the earth and the moon remain. Sri ! 1, Govarddhana Martan- 
dati, of Venadar, witness this deed ; I, Kotaigiri, Karrun, of Venapa-i- 
midii, witness this deed; I, Mana Vepala Manuviyan, of Eradu-nada, 
witness this deed; I, lrayan Chattan, of Vallava-nada, witness this 
deed ; I, Katai Iravah, of Nedambataryar-nada, witness this deed ; I, 
Markan Chattan, inhabitant of Kilpadui Nayukara, witness this deed.- * 
This is the hand writing of Pozanaya Kezavaya Kellapan. Engraved by 
Vandra Sherry Kandapa.” 

“ The date of the Jewish document/' says Mr. Whish, a is 
imalterafdy ascertained to be fixed in the year ol the Chris- 
tian err 231. The Jews themselves say, that Mar Thomas, 
the Apostle, ai rived in India in the year of our Lord «>2, and 
themselves, the Jews, in the year 69 ; and if we consider the 
extent Which the colony had attained at the period of this 
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grant of indulgences, their arrival at that early period is 
rather to be considered necessary than merely not impro- 
bable/' Perhaps one of the witnesses, Markan Chattan, was 
a Christian. 

Continuing their history, the Jews of Cochin say to Mr. 
Baber, — 

“ Until the arrival of the Portuguese, they lived on the sea-shore ; 
but when the Portuguese had taken Cranganore, and they experienced 
great oppression and persecutions, they left Cranganore, in the 532Gth 
year of the creation, and 15G5th of the Christian era, and settled at 
Cochin, where the Raja granted them places to build their synagogue 
and houses next to the Raja’s palace, in order to protect and advance 
them best. The grant of the ground allotted, was given in the names 
of Samuel Casteel, David Baleha, Ephraim Salah, and Joseph Levy; 
and their buildings were completed in the 5328th year of the creation, 
or the 1567 of the Christian era ; but still they continued to suffer op- 
pression from the Portuguese, as they were not allowed quietly to enjoy 
their customs, and the privileges granted them, nor were they suffered 
to follow their trade and to go about unmolested. . . . And thus the Jews 
underwent the greatest hardships and sorrows until the arrival of the 
Dutch at Cochin in 1GG2, when the Jews afforded them every assistance 
they wanted, and obtained a livelihood ; but as at that time a disagree- 
ment occurred between the Dutch and the Cochin Raja, and they killed 
the Raja, the Dutch on that account left Cochin and went over to Cey- 
lon. On their departure, the Portuguese, driven by their spleen and 
connected with the native Malabarians, set fire to the Jews' synagogue 
and houses, robbed and killed them on account of their having given the 
Dutch some provisions ; and as at that time the Jews had a book called 
Sepher Jahshar, containing a detailed account of all the Jews' proceed- 
ings ever since they came into Malabar to that period, — which book 
was kept in the synagogue with the rest of their rituals, — it was totally 
burned, so that they were driven away in despair, and on the point of 
sacrificing their lives, when fortunately the Dutch again returned to 
Cochin, and in a very few days, the town of Cochin was taken possession 
of by Commodore Peter de Peter and Admiral Van Goes, on ftie 8th of 
January 16G3. . . . 

“ Ever since, the Jews obtained every favour and protection from the 
Dutch, and the native Raja ; and in trading with them, as likewise serv- 
ing them, the Jews obtained a livelihood and every comfort at Cochin. 

“ In the Christian year 168 G, when Gilmer Vosberg governed Cochin, 
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four merchants arrived from Amsterdam, namely Moses Fereira de Silva, 
Isaac Irgas, Isaac Mookat, and Abraham Vort, of the Sephardim ; and 
having visited the Jews of Cochin they were glad, and consented to live 
with them. They wrote to Amsterdam whatever they had seen and 
heard of the Jews in Malabar, and desired to get all the books that were 
required ; and when the congregation of Amsterdam (on whom may 
rest the blessing of God) received those glad tidings, they immediately 
sent the books of Moses and of the Prophets, prayer books , 1 and Of the 
laws and other books, then wanted, which proved a great rejoicing to 
the Cochin Jews’ congregation ; and from that time they entered into 
close intimacy with those of Amsterdam, and annually corresponded 
with them, and received from them all such books as they required from 
time to time, and sent copies to be printed in Amsterdam ; in return 
for which the Cochin Jews remitted all that was desired from them. 
Thus, the Cochin Jews’ customs are of the Sephardim. 

“ Now of the numbers of the white and black Jews of Malabar. 

“ Cochin was considered the metropolis of Malabar in India. Those 
called the White Jews are a people coming from the ruins of the Holy 
Land , 2 and they have one synagogue and no more. 

“ Those called the Black Jews, are of the natives of Malabar, that 
were in Cranganore, and its vicinity, and who of their own spontaneous 
will joined from the beginning with the white Jews ; and of slaves 
emancipated by the white Jews. These, in connexion with each other, 
formed that people ; but the white Jews were never connected with 
them by intermarriages ; nor have they any of the Cochiu or Levi 
family among them ; nor have they any of the Lcvitical ceremonies in 
their synagogues, or any relationship in other countries, so that they are 
a separate nation of themselves in Malabar. Still they have the Mosaical 
Laws (Torah ;) and their customs and usages are like those of the white 
Jews, with a few exceptions and differences in their prayers and songs, 
and greatly differing from the manners and proceedings of the common 
people of the country of Malabar. They inhabit the following seven 
places, viz. Cochin, Anjecaimal, Paroor, Moottum, Chanotto, Mala and 
Tirtoor ; and their head or leader at that time was Samtob Casteel.” 

The number of white Jews at Cochin, is stated by them- 
selves at 183, and of black at 856. This number is smaller 


t , ' ^ Hebvew liturgy, a copy of which 
ave seen, was expressly printed for 
e Cochin Jews at Amsterdam by 
their brethren there. 


2 Not all of them. The names of 
“ Samuel Casteel 7 and “ David Ba- 
leha,” are obviously corruptions of 
Spanish names. 
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than we expected to find it ; but in reference to this point 
Mr. Baber says, — 

“ Their numbers at a very early period were very considerable, but 
owing to intestine feuds, and even wars between the white and black 
Jews, because the former would not allow the latter, who were converted 
slaves, the same privileges as themselves ; and extensive emigrations 
since the downfall of the Dutch at Cochin, who invariably treated them 
well, they have been reduced to the number they themselves state.” 

The Jews in Cochin, in their communication to Mr. Baber, 
notice gratefully a school for their benefit, fotmded by Mr. 
Resident Cassamajov, in 188>. It was attended by forty 
pupils. The Ilev. Mr. Lasscron is now employed as a mis- 
sionary among them by the Established Church of Scotland, 
and is promoting in their behalf the cause of education and 
Christian instruction. 

7. JEWS OF CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, AN1) OTHER PLACES IN 
HUE WEST OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 

On the cruel expulsion of the Jews from Spain in t lie year 
1 1.9—, by Ferdinand and Isabella, great numbers of them fled 
to Turkey and the Levant, where, on the whole, they met 
with a kind reception. They proved useful to the Turks as 
interpreters, agents, and physicians ; and they received from 
them the kindly designation of visitors, while that of slaves 
was allotted to Christians. Their descendants aie numer- 
ous in those parts of the world. They still use an impure 
colloquial Spanish, mixed with Hebrew, Turkish, and Italian. 

Of those at Constantinople an interesting account was 
published in the “ Algemeine Zeitung des Judcnthums” for 
1841. The portion of it, which personal observation and 
inquiry at Constantinople certified to me to be correct, I 
here insert. After noticing the influx of the Spanish Jews, 
upwards of three and a half centuries ago, it thus proceeds:— 

“ They fou.id, on their arrival, 100 families of Greek Jews already 
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there, who were extremely poor ; they themselves brought great riches 
with them. # 

“ Politically the Jews of Constantinople occupy the same station as 
the other Rayahs. Their number is estimated at 60,000 ; there are 
several thousand families in each of the following quarters, — Balat, 
Chaskoi, Ortakoi, Kuskunick, and Galata ; in other quarters there are 
some hundreds ; but in Pcra, Therapia, and Bujukdere there are no 
Jews to be found. You immediately know a Jewish house by its’ ap- 
pearance of decay, broken windows, and more especially by the linen 
hanging out of the windows to dry. . . . The Jews of Constantinople 
are partly employed as mechanics and tradesmen. They employ exclu- 
sively persons of their own nation as masons, carpenters, smiths, bakers, 
etc. Some branches of business arc confined entirely to the Jews, such 
as glass-grinding and diamond-cutting. They are also brokers, espe- 
cially for Christian merchants, and are in fact the most skilful and 
active, without whom the Christian merchant could not transact busi- 
ness. They are, besides, victuallers and dealers of every kind. The 
Jews are compelled to wear dark coloured garments. . . . 

“ All the Jews of Constantinople are placed under the authority of a 
Khakham Pasha, who represents his community at the Porte, collects 
the haradsh, administers justice, and has power over life and death 
among his own nation. His rank is equal to that of the Patriarchs of 
the other Rayahs, and he takas even precedence sf them at Court. lie 
is assisted in his office by a Synedrium of Khakhams. The chiefs of the 
various congregations elect a person to fill the office, and endeavour 
always to select one whom they think likely to submit to their intluence : 
they even exact a promise to this effect ; their choice is generally con- 
firmed by the Porte. The salary of the Khakham Pasha is very small, 
about 2000 piastres ; but he receives many presents, lie issues excom- 
munications, and releases again from them. Woe to the Jew who 
neglects any of the religious observances — he may be sure of the 
bastinado ! 

“ The Jews here cannot be called rich. If a few are rich, they are 
surrounded by immense numbers of the middle classes, and by those who 
live in extreme poverty. Yet they have no special institutions for the 
poor. Ther^* exists an hospital for those attacked by the plague, hut it 
is not in a very good condition. They have the reputation of being 
honest, and they certainly are so, at least if compared with the Greeks 
and Armenians. . . . 

“ Every quarter, with the exception of the three above-mentioned, 
having a distinct congregation, has also a principal synagogue, besides 
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a great number of small ones, and the private places of worship which 
every merchant has in bis house. A khakham is appointed to each 
The service is conducted with much greater solemnity, and better order 
than is usually found in the German synagogues. 

t( A school is attached to each synagogue ; and a more strange ap- 
pearance than the school-room presents cannot be imagined. The 
teacher sits on a woolsack at the upper end of a room destitute of every 
kincf of furniture, with crossed legs, and a cane in hia hand ; around 
him are perched from fifty to sixty children on the bare earth. All 
they are taught is to read Hebrew. It must however be admitted, that 
they are taught this admirably. The children attend this school until 
their eighth year. They are then afterwards brought up to some busi- 
ness, or sent to the Beth-IIamidrash in order to become khakhains. 
Their religious observances arc very regularly attended to. Certainly 
nobody will be found publicly transgressing against the laws relating to 
the Sabbath or forbidden food. . . . 

“ There are about 200 Caraitc Jews at Constantinople, which number, 
they maintain, is never increased or diminished. The Porte has a bo 
placed them under the khakham pasha, by whom, however, they are 
much oppressed, on account of their peculiar views. Their honesty, in- 
tegrity, and activity, is universally acknowledged. They enter their 
synagogue — the floor of which is covered with the most expensive Turk- 
ish shawls — only in their stockings. . . . • 

u There are, besides, about 400 (1000) European Jews from Constan- 
tinople, who consist, however, chiefly of the dregs of the neighbouring 
nations, and their conduct certainly does not contribute to raise their 
character. 

“ We must now say a few words respecting the domestic life of the 
Jews. ... A chief evil is their early marriages. A youth marries at 
the age of thirteen, after having been betrothed already long before. 
The new married couple then live for some years in the house of one of 
their parents, which is one of the causes why so many families are 
crowded together in a narrow space. . . . Every thing depends upon 
how the mother and daughter-in-law agree together. . . . 

“ From the above, it will appear that the Jews of ConsUuitinople arc 
labouring under three very great evils, viz., the unlimited power ot the 
khakham pa3ha, who wields at pleasure the flaming sword of excommu- 
nication and the bastinado, — incredible ignorance, — and early marriages. 
But these are deeply rooted evils, clothed with all the authority and 
power of sacred superstition, and upheld by the state itself.” 1 

1 Jewish Intelligence, August 1841 ; pp. 254*250. 
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The Rev. Mr. Schauffler lias for many years been labour- 
ing with much zeal and ability among the Spanish Jews of 
Constantinople, in connexion with the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, but principally through 
the medium of the press. lie lias adapted the Spanish 
translation of the Old Testament to their use, and superin- 
tended its printing in the Hebrew character at Vienna. It 
was published in 1 843, and was at first welcomed, and then 
coldly received, by the Rabbis. When I visited Constanti- 
nople, the Rev. Mr. Schwartz, as I have elsewhere men- 
tioned, was zealously labouring there among the German 
Jews, in connexion with the Free Church of Scotland ; but 
he has since removed to Prussia, lie has been succeeded 
by the Rev. Messrs. Allan, Thomson, and Konig, some of 
whom, and another coadjutor to bo soon sent to their assist- 
ance, will, as is most desirable, direct their principal attention 
to the Spanish Joivs, whose influence throughout the Turk- 
ish empire in general is very great. 

A few Spanish Jews of Constantinople, including Mr. John 
Cohen, with' whom I staid at Smyrna, embraced Christianity 
in 1829. The Jewish community there was in consequence 
roused to a state of high exasperation ; and the converts w ere 
first maltreated and imprisoned, and afterwards banished to 
Asia Minor, through the sentence of their chief Rabbi, con- 
firmed by the Porte. 1 

The Jews of Smyrna, it was said to me, amount to about 
9000 spuls. Mr. Cohen had acquired a great influence 
among them, in consequence of the aid he had given them 
in seasons of distress. The Rev. Mr. Solbe arrived among 
them as a missionary from the London Society for Propagat- 
ing Christianity among the Jews, when 1 was there; and 
very encouraging accounts of his faithful labours among 
them have since been published. 

1 See Oriental Ohf i stian Spectator, (published at Bombay,) vol. i. p. 153. 
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The following is an estimate of the number of Jews at 
several places on the west of Asia Minor and east of Europe 
furnished to me by Mr. Cohen : — 


Vourla, 40 souls. 

Chesmit, 50 to GO souls. 
Seio, 250 to 270 souls. 

Scala Nuova, 50 to GO souls. 
Aidin, 300 to 350 souls. 
Tiria, 150 houses. 

Casoba, 170 to 180 souls. 
Baindir, 50 souls. 

Magnesia, 350 houses. 
Bergamo, GO to 70 houses. 


Dardanelles, 200 houses. 
Gallipoli, 50 houses. 
Rhodes, 300 houses. 

Cos, 30 to 40 houses. 
Marmora, 30 houses. 
Nicomedia, 200 houses. 
Ancora, 100 houses. 
Guozgat, 40 houses. 
Rodosto, 80 houses. 


Mr. Cohen strongly recommends the formation of a mis- 
sion among the Jews of Adrian ople, wlio it is well known 
form a numerous body. 

I am not able from personal observation or inquiry to give 
any original information respecting the Jews of the north of 
Africa, of Aleppo, Baghdad, and other places on (lie Euph- 
rates and Tigris, and of Persia, Bokhara, and other places 
to the farther cast in that direction ; and I consequently 
forbear from making any references to their circumstances. 

In conclusion, I cannot hut express the strong wish that 
flu* more attention were paid to the Eastern Jews by t be 
ditferent religious bodies seeking the conversion of the de- 
scendants of Abraham than has yet been done. It is a re- 
markable fact, that missionary labours are tolerated among 
them by the most bigoted Muhammadan governments. Tins 
is owing to the dictum of the Islamic faith, that its votaries 
are not to adjudicate between Jews and Christiana 

The revival of religion among the Eastern Christians, and 
the conversion of the Jews, form a good ground of hope foi 
the conversion of the Muhammadan nations, for whom so 
little has been, and can be, directly done in present cu- 
• am stances 
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IV.— 1 THE SAMARITANS. 

NOTES ON THEIR ALPHABET AND METHOD OF READING HEBREW 
AND SAMARITAN — FAC-SIMILK, TRANSCRIPT, AND TRANSLATION 
OF SAMARITAN KETUBOTII, OR MARRIAGE COVENANTS— HIS- 
TORICAL NOTICES — WORKS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THEIR LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE. 

In my Personal Narrative, I have given a pretty full 
account of the general information which I received from 
this very curious and interesting people, during the two 
visits which I made to them at Nairn his. I shall now refer 
to one or two matters connected with their literature and 
religious position, which could not there he conveniently in- 
troduced. 

In an accompanying lithographed table of alphabets, I 
have given the forms of their letters as-found in the manu- 
scripts which 1 received from them . 1 1 insert also a fac- 
simile of one of these manuscripts. It will he observed that 
the letters used in printing our polyglotts, and other works, 
do not resemble the writing of the Samaritans so closely as 
is perhaps desirable. 

When making inquiry about their method of remlimj 
Hebrew, I examined and cross-examined their priest, and 
his son, particularly about the names and powers of the 
letters, which, according to their account, are as represented 
on the following page. As there is no Samaritan type in 
Edinburgh, I use the square Hebrew forms of the letters, 
icfevring to the lithographed table for the hamaritan equi- 
valents. 


1 8ce columns marked “ Sjunaritiin/' 
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etter. 

Name. 

Power, — Remarks. 

t 

K 

AMpli or Alilf 

The spiritus lenis of the Greeks, and the broad 
vocal 6, and e. 

3 

Bit 

b , without the aspiration of the Jews. 

0 

Garaan 

j hard. The final n in the name is an instance of 
the use of the semivowel l for n. 

T " 

Dalilt 

d and sometimes t . j 

n 

IIo 

The spiritus asper of the Greeks, but the h is often 1 
silent. As a vowel, e. When it precedes another vo- ,! 
wel, w is interposed, probably from Arabic usage, j 
which repudiates the juxtaposition of two vowels. ! 


Btl,Vav, or Waw 

b y r, w, u. 

T 

Zen 

z. 

n 

Hit 

li, but often not perceptibly sounded at the begin- 
ning of a pure syllable. 

B 

Tet 

t. 


Y6t (Yod) 

* vocal, and y consonantal. 

D 

Kiiph or Kaf 

k. 

b 

Labat 

/, It ef erring to the b of the name, it is to be observed 
that many Samaritan words substitute b for m 
of the Hebrew. 

D 

Mlm , 

m. j 

2 

A T ljn 

71. ! 

D 

Sinkat 

s, the name resembles the Syriac semrath. 

* ! 

’In ! 

/, guttural sound like Arabic ^ 

o ! 

f l j 

/• 

* 1 

Sadi ! 

s, like Arabic ^ | 

P ! 

7v0f | 

k, like Arabic j 

i ! 

Itish | 

r . 

& i 

Shan 

j 

sh. j 

n | 

Tav 

i 

t ! 


The following praxis of the five first verses of the first 
chapter of Genesis, will further illustrate the powers of the 
Samaritan letters, and the vocal sounds which they inter- 
pose between them when necessary. ’ 


Barashft. bara, Elufwjim at 


a’shamaim 1 want a' arcs 


5 In tiiisi, as in other words here in to distinguish it from that in the front 

which the o, to be represented by the of a letter used, throughout this woi > 

spiritua lent , occurs, the diacritical to re p rescn t the guttural c. ’»• 
mirk has >.« -n placed after the letter, 
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wa-a’ares a’ijatali te’u ubc’u wa-haslick al fam tu’um u-ruh 
Eiu[w]i’ra [ejmrabcfat al fauf c’mim u-yaomer Elu[w]i’m 
yiif o’r u-ytu o’r u-yere Elu[\v]i’m ct a’-or ki tob we-abdel 
Elu[w]i’m bin a’-or wa-bin a’hashek wa-ikara Elu[\v]i’mlaor 
yomwa-lahashck kara Iilnwa-ya’i ’crebwa-ya’i bekeryomaa’d. 

Tbo accompanying fac-simile of a Samaritan manuscript 
is that of a Ketubab, or Marriage Covenant, It is a form of 
document, as far as the people to whom it belonged are con- 
cerned, entirely unknown to Europeans. The following is a 
transcript of it in Hebrew letters. 

^onn inVa mm osra 

nmai ’Vra win ctcm lrmaa 'rhtu i ysrha mm "pna V 
nm»t rnn bv thnh ics* 7.13 “ nsm n fab tfrra neinnen *|fen 2 
nnnaE»n jarnaa ‘ ' 02 b:b oarei ' ' dsvtd ubvfa ' ' Dip wrm 3 
nnern ppn3"imna man" irvfeeea ‘nan " imerma *r®n 4 
nma-DDi mpVjnin bsb pa fmastt"nnit< natrn p pp"ana re ana ■’) 
nnuViK pme asm "sen pan mem" ream *A , n"na , » nna nr#6 mo 6 
nmiirns 1 ? D'eyp"o'anan romae , sri"n'asjei omaa nan 7 

nnieem rcnai rwi"mju nn‘?n''mn pej pan pi "me p mewi msnpi 8 
nmrua jny Den"nunea i^'peai”nian 3 ont« c'p.Vnxnan ap» 1 ?pi 9 
mn nssVnitt its lV n»],’K"n3 l ? Dn«n nvn did a 1 ?" mam naie ana ne«i 10 

nmr^xo 

wan mi«Di"De^ij?n majaa njb'oen nna moi t ?a''D'ei?c’i nnsai cps ieei 1 1 
nniiD'K 'byoV rrmb ^apei"mas&: pai "rrm p'20 12 
nnnna ov Sa"nnne l ?Knr' i n"nntr3 nan rpni"nninn 'fas 'bxs 18 
nwDi m In^'' 1 7 N^•C 2 ' , ua rehenb " men D<a*eni nraa* nxra p maw 14 
fiainai nans»m m6vi mopi rrrpn nan nna: ntr-se nrvnecsm 15 
pipe* nm>n uvoi mir®i rrraD! nmoni naiaei nmnn mm 1(5 
. nrmta rwjn n^np panai n*?np -peei nerp pirn aitrm nrrpe 1 7 
bainai naarm mbx'< mnpi m'pn naa nano ;a 18 

T^feidruo^Hi mm 'asVnnpn mjar rrrrei nma-i •: nniaai 19 
OH-pi ffi’pv) nao narc ja •: orro* nnnaa rarri rfcnp pansi rfcnp 20 
rrvspi rmorn-: naian rwinn rmnn na'nr, naicrn ns^iii 21 
J 2 x 


von n. 
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ron^i tnn* ’am napp ppn aim nmpD pnai msn >yvn i 22 
map p nnen aam Vspbp* rmnao nppi rfrnp panm nSnp -pom 23 
ns^si ntnpi m*p*i nan nano ma Bid na*enn npxn ^p.:aat? 24 
nnpn b*pbi rrrpDi stobvti •: miiani rmoi nainai naicm 25 
o'Pinpn D"a:m pnpn anaD.ni Vn:n c»n pcpi.imnai 26 
n»Pi rfcnp pant^'i rbnp “pspi.:jat ma *i^» *» arc Vnn 27 
mAsi nxnpi rrrpa nao nano p.rspv aan Bin pan nnnao 2S 
m*pai rrrmni.jrBJiaai npimi fmai nainai naipm 29 
n*'a;ni pinpn anram.rVnjn npnpcpi.: nnpn b'pbt nmai 3l) 
panyi nVnp pan "aan *iV aa ana *?n;i.:Dmpn 31. 
p "b aaan" annas cm nann pan nnnac npri nVnp 32 
maim nrxn *ax p"nann ma; nn* pm '-ns •; cap map 33 
s*nn npa R*m.:P 2 : pm aa^> aitai nn nxfea bwb ansi 34 
nua cssaa onrn nnna n b npp* c*p:n “pn nj*»D“naTn n:s 35 
mpV Dm p^vb nxinan n*,na"n*naaani nTirn'^sm* 36 
n*psm msa ranxi bcSs cap s*n? nnaa"n , an I 7 i rr-sb 37 
nnsn rma c*rsDi e^R"nns imp did rib pj"n*nsa rnna 38 
sim.: pnVn rx b~o nxiVa* nmVp ' ' nnx 1 ? i*? *nni nnt pin". 39 
nap n* *?p mm max npsa”n*pjn rmna nS npy* i^p ^a 1 ? rh 40 
•:btbbi mncRi mini c*pai”pn;* x 1 ? nn»i - 'nniD3 niRp.rnps 41 
iV*nni"vs^ *icn xVi mans pcpn''r6*pa n non n*!?p i^i 42 
n*mci e] t ?x"np*ann bb:aa vbv rb nspnomia nip 43 
•:nnan naa"n*nnn. npa i:dd cnpn"n*nsQ nn*na E'spcni 44 
idr nxi i*3N ns p's a tp* ja by mn* nos npsa"na pan 45 
anacn n» anam.:nrs -i&sb cbjpb n*m”inpsa pan 46 
n*8i‘cn sin mn*i nc'cn ms 1 ? nan 1 ? )a n*nn chph nnPi 4/ » 
ipi psna obob *nin*i " i*obpd *DaipDi"vam 'a^n b:b 48 
mn* di^pi •: d^ip 1 ? ibp *pnai abitb i jWnt “jinai "app 49 
c'nVsn p*s aiavi ma bpb pan mncn o*cnn jjnsrvajn ' 5 ^ 

a« ja app* p rrabv jaaan napn *jsi‘'anari ia ma *mp.nDi'’anacn nsi ' r ' :irJ 

" )aR - '*nsen mo b nb& nbo' nnen 'non “u? 

■ *Biin nm nap p Srpdp* *n* i ?’ men napi nnin nap napn ia “i'bid nna ' v3 

•: Bn*B bo n? anam")cs nm* n - D 
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mpn tod. nano p . . . nnroo ba new rvnhs rrpi iin^n emn : rrrosi ^minm 
rfrrtp 2 )m«i rfcdp iicdi rnsn ’J’pdi nrsm rmui nainai naitrm nsAsi nanpi 
nano ma . . . nhDvm bv : oats w p p^nai nnsan ’jam . . . nman 4a new 
rrwW'frtDm myn *j*pt pi man wa pi nainai nai»m rwbsi nmpi rri’p’i nan 
,-iaipn* nt^si ntnpi mpn nan nano p . . . nnnan new mianm nan namoi 
’jia» p ji^iai men ’jam . . . nnnan Va new nmSit mpt nmVn mm nainai 
mpn nN^Da iW^> a*ati : n*aun nnonn *an p n’ann : n:nn nn’ cm n»» .: cars 
rmna'rfc new d’cikh pn ru*»D nVina nnpj s*m npa pm aaS aim 

H’n^> mipV am n'ssa Hainan mna mnaanm niripn 4r,»’ msa db»m onrjan 
o'D^a D’J» nns innp onn rh jnj nn>na hind pern o’e4< npana aim nnna : n*a *4i 
ynVn e”a bsa nainai mho nem^ \b nm nns trnm nn so nnna hind yarn 
nnioa rm? : mso nay t bv rnn’ nas tb twin n*nna rh new bush nb «ini 
vb\ vnana p»n nVpan nan h4p i 4 : an'sai irom mi npoi pm nb nn;pi 
man rsnm crsh* cm ? : np'am bb: 2 ? )hv rh nscn.rnaa nip 4 'nm : van ■nan 
m IP’S aw* ja bv nan ntrto na paw : nnan r»a mnnn nra ’-ran cnpn mnse nnna 
chph mpi anaan nt anam inn -vvh arnica n*m mesa pan idsk nm vin 
: I’DBB’D ’DDpDi van *31 hzb n4san mrn •: nanan npns nnj,4 nvrh la rmn 
«’ajn bv rnn* m4«?i •: ab'.tb men : me -jrai ob-vb ij'n^pnai.rapp npi vtno 
: crrhxr trs nnesn nna nra psoni mntan cmnn p*nsn 
Of this also I give a translation, made in circumstances 
similar to the preceding. It will be observed that the do- 
cument, does not much differ in its form from that inserted 
above. , 

la the name of Jehovah, the God of Israel, ivo begin and we end. This 
is in the name of Jehovah. Blessings in the name of Jehovah the King 
of the lowly and the exalted, the Almighty, the Everlasting, who in his 
unity preceded) all things. Blessed be he, and blessed be his name. 
How numerous and mighty is the multitude of his creatures which he 
hath established in his wisdom ! The merciful of the merciful, the 
mighty of the mighty, the God of earth and the heavens, who hath re- 
vealed unto ui his commandments: the powerful and the great-, who 
upholds tne 'emiver.fe : h« has neither end nor bounds : lot us praise and 
magnify him ^ Ihj&JKing over what is above and beneath, ho is powerful 
and terrible :.*let §|%e ep his- commandments, let us thank him for his 
goodness: tWOc®pho created the creatures in six days after the dis- 
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pensation of*divine wisdom, and who sanctified the seventh day. I[ c 
created Adam singly and made an help-meet for him, and united them 
together, and clothed him with his image and likeness, until there arose 
the pattern of the meritorious ones, the chain (succession) of the pure, 
the just, the faithful, and the, meritorious men. His mercies are with 
those in Maclipelah, with whom thou hast remembered the Covenant of 
Salt. Their chief is the Lord of Circumcision, Abraham whose merit is 
high. His Lord visited him, set him apart, and cherished him above 
all creatures. And he asked from him Isaac whom he should offer after 
his holy likeness. His Lord gave unto him perfect things, and there 
arose from him Jacob Israel, who came to Bethel and erected the pillar, 
who departed from Becrsheba and erected tho pillar. And there arose 
from him every good man, and he who interpreted the dream, Joseph 
the righteous, before whom the eleven bowed. From whom are the 
Priest and the Levite whom the Lord cherisheth. And there arose from 
him the prophet Moses, who delivered his people from the hand of Pha- 
raoh the cruel, with wonders and signs. And he gave him the Law and 
the Commandments, and diverse statutes, among the number of which 
is the goodly statute of Marriage, which is the first Commandment. 
Now then, in the year 1250 of the reign of the sons of Ishmacl, 1 in the 

month there was the betrothment of the good, and worthy, and 

learned, and intelligent, and respected bridegroom, an eminent youth, 

the fairest of the bridegrooms, who docs every good deed the son 

of a good old man, worthy, and learned, and respected, and skilled in 
writing, and informed and intelligent, and skilled in rhetoric, and a 
counsellor, and skilled in learning among the elders of the Church, w r ho 

does every good deed the son of a good old man, and worthy, and 

learned, and intelligent, and respectable, and skilled in writing, the il- 
lustrious, and the counsellor, and pillar of tho congregation, and a chief 

of the congregation, who docs every good deed from the children 

of Dinaphat and Kahalon, from the inhabitants of Shechetn unto the 

bride daughter of a good old man, and worthy, a|fd learned, and 

intelligent, and a chief, and skilled in writing, and one of the support- 
ers of the congregation, and of the elders of the congregation, and skill- 
ed in rhetoric, a counsellor, and a great pillar, who does what is good 
« . . . . the son of a good old man, and worthy, and learned, and intelli- 
gent, and respectable, and skilled in writing, and proficient in the Tal- 
mud, of the elders of the congregation, who does every good deed 
from the children of Dinaphat and^Kaba!p%.from; : the,.inhabit»nts of 
fthechenw Aft|r that, the bridegroom aftove mentioned had asked her 

- * Corresponding with the year of Christ 1884, 
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from; the father of the before mentioned bride, and he agreed to his de- 
mand, with full knowledge, and good heart, and willing soul, she being 
at that time a young woman, a virgin, and unacquainted with the way 
of men ; and lie shall do unto her according to the law of husbands, 
after the usage of the daughters of Israel, the excellent and venerable 
usage, as Eve who was created from the rib of Adam, for an help-meet 
for fruitfulness and for increase — by reason of a dowry consisting of 
4900 Kants. And he shall marry her, and she shall become Ns wife, 
committed to him and restrained from every man besides him. And be 
unto her as an husband shall do unto her according to the manner of 
the women. As the Lord spake through his servant Moses, her food, her 
' raiment, and her duty of marriage, he shall not diminish. He shall 
establish her vows, and bonds, and make them void. And she has this 
duty to him ; the spouse shall obey his words and not oppose his mouth, 
and she shall be an help-jncet for him. And there are remaining unto 
her upon him, because of the union, two thousand five hundred Egyp- 
tian Karits. She may take them from him at whatsoever time she may 
need them, as she chooses, and he shall cleave unto her. as the LorcJ has 
said ; “Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife, and of them two shall be one flesh.” And the 
writer of this writing, and the congregation of witnesses, shall be against 
him, so as to be a righteous and perfect testimony ; and the Lord who 
bestows prosperity upon all that walk in hn ways, and keep his judg- 
ments from head to heel. And blessed be our Lord God for ever, and 
blessed name for ever. And let peace be with the righteous, the 

perfect, the pure, the faithful prophet Moses, the son of Amram the man 
of God. 

These documents show that the Samaritans consider them- 
selves .as ; genuine Israelites, the priests being alleged to be 
of Levi, a;id the people of Joseph. This plea they have long 
urged in th^ir own behalf ; and it is implied by the woman 
of Sanaaria^ in the conversation with our Lord, when she re- 
father Jacob/' But it is entirely unavailing, 
originally brought them “ from Babylon, 

. 4ud.'^nf) .^1^h,^nd : r from Ava, and from Hamath, and 
from Sephair^aln,, and. placed them in the cities of Samaria, 
, . instead emldren of Israel/' who had been carried 

they possessod Samaria, and dwelt in the 

» 2 Kings xvii. 24. 
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cities thereof.” At this time “they feared not the Lord; 
therefore the Lord sent lions among them, which slew some of 
them.” On this, they solicited a priest from the king of the 
Assyrians* “to tcacli them the manner of the God of the land.” 
yiieir request was complied with: “One of the priests whom 
they had carried away from Samaria, came and dwelt in 
Bethel, apd taught them how they should fear the Lord.” It 
was probable that, through this individual, the Pentateuch 
came into their possession, which in later times was made to 
accord with the recension of the Jews in Egypt, with whom 
the Samaritans there came much in contact. Judaism, how- 
ever, was not embraced by the Samaritans. “ Every nation 
[of them] made gods of their own, and put them in the 
houses of the high places which the Samaritans had made, 
cvejy nation in their cities wherein they dwelt ." 1 When 
they entreated Zerubbabcl to permit them to unite with the 
Jews in rebuilding the temple, they could urge no plea 
either of a descent from, or a mixture with Israel. All that 
they could say was, “ Let us build jvith you ; for we seek 
your God as ye do, and we do sacrifice unto him since the 
days of Esar-luiddon, king of Asshur, which brought us up 
hither .” 2 The reply which they received was, “ Ye have 
nothing to do with us [as a people] to build an house unto 
our God .” 3 In addressing Artaxerxes, on the occasion of 
their disappointment, they spoke of thcmsolves as “Rehum 
the chancellor, and Shimshai the scribe, and the rest of their 
companions, the Dinaitcs , 4 the ApharsathcMtes, the Tarpe- 
Jites, the Aplmrsites, the Arohevites, the Babylonians, the 
fcSusanchites, the Deliavitos, and the Elamites, and the rest 
of the nations whom the great and noble Asnapper brought 
over and set in the cities of Samaria;”® Their claim to a 

1 See 2 Kings. xvH. . there any connexion between 

■> Kwa ir. 2. this immjjo and the Dmnphites oi > e 

■ I’zra iv. <t. wHrtmge oov&mfits ? 

* Jjant-a iw 8* , 
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descent from Israel they seem to have urged at a later 
period only from self-interest. Wl*cn Alexander the Great 
conferred valuable privileges on the Jews, they declared 
themselves to be Jews. When Antioclius persecuted the 
Jews, they represented themselves as Sidonians, or heathens. 1 
The woman of Samaria confessed to our Lord, that “the 
Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans.” “ Y c Worship 
yc know not what,” said Christ ; “ we know what wc wor- 
ship, for salvation is of the Jews.” - 
There is much connected with the Samaritans that is in- 
teresting to the biblical and general student ; but instead of 
extending this part of our book, I beg to submit a list of the 
principal original works, — most of which are now before 
me, — which treat of their history and literature. 


Joann is MorinL — Opuscula Ilebrivo-Samaritica : — 

1. Grammatica Samaritana, cui conjunct a est Dissert at it- tie Li ter is llebne- 
ormn voealibtis, et e&nun nsu. 

2. Adnotationes in translationem Pontateuehi llcbuvi llaniaritieam. 

8. pc Samariticis Legis Seetionibus, eolis pcitodis aliisque no tubs. 

4. Quoo vetcrum G r auimati yor uni do punetuvum Autoribus scutontia. 

5. Vari fa Lectiones ox antiquis text us llebnco-Samnritum Podicibus col- 
lect a; et istius texius, qua discedit a Judaico, cum antiquis tvanslatiouibus 
comparajtio. 

6. Lexicon Samar itanuin omnes dictiones difti tiles cxpliean*. Parishs, 1657. 

Joanuis Mo rilit . — Exercitati vinos ecclesiastics in uirumque Samaritan or um 

Pentatenchum. Parfsiis, 1081. 

Antiquitates Lcclesioo Ovientalis Clarissimorunt virornm. Londoni, 1082. 

Tlus Work contains translations by Moriuas of the letters of the Samaritans 
of Shechem and, Egypt, addressed to Joseph Scaliger, and various letters writ 
ton by Jiim mpectiug the Samaritans and their litevatuve. 

Johann Is llenrfol Jlottimjeri. — Exeroitntiones Auti-Morinianjc do Penta- 
teucho Samaritaho, ejuaqne udentica ATeENTrA opposite Cammine ejusdem 
AYcentU a Johaaue Morino. In quibus non tanturn iirmis rationibus Pen- 
tatouchns Sanvvviticuc, magno conatu ab ipso canonizatus, convellitur ; Apo- 
graph u in ^tio^uhjtox Hebrtco Autographo demonstratin' ; sed otiam non mil la, 
.S- ' loett diffic-iliova do Samnntanomiu Religion*, 

• atque ox monument!** Latinis, Grtccis, Ilebra*- 

cis, Arabicis, Persicis, et .Egyptfnd- .evuuntur. Qut- 

5>i 8 accedit lljd foinaojanhiot capituiu Libri Jnsttn?, It. e. CluMiiiei illius Svima- 
quod ex lei^fea Mngni viri, Joscphi iSoaligct i. in Hlustvfosima Leidettsi 




tin. *& or.. 


: Joint It. !>, V“I. 
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Bibliotheca Arabicb contextual, sed Samaritico eharactero cxaratum, asservi- 
tur. Tiguri, 1644. l ~ 

J. Jtl, Hotthujen — Methurgemn Dissert, de Translationibus Bibliorum in 
linguas vernaculas, ibid. Dissert, iii. 

Briani Wa/tunL — Dissert, de Pentatcucho Samar, eiusque vcrsiotiibus in 

Prolegg. ad J&olygl. Lond. vol. i. cap. 11. Edmvndi Catidli Animadversioncs 

Samaritico) in Polygl. Lond. vol. vi. Briani \Valtoni .~~ -Lexicon Iieptad. 
Londini, 1669. fol. 

Basnage. — History of the Jews, (Book Second.) Lond. 1708. 

Jiadr. liditndu— Dissert, de Monte Gamin in eius Disscrtat. Miscell. Traiecti 
ad Bhenum, 1707. 

Christoph. Cellar'll — Collectanea Historic Samaritans. Cizae, 1688. 
Christoph, Cdlani . — Epistolie Samarit. Sicliemitarum ad Jobum Ludolplmm 
etc. Ibid. 1688. 

Liter*© Samaritanorum ad Josephum Scaligcnnn, ed. Silv. de Sacy, hi Re- 
pertory fur Bib. und 3 lor genian d. fatter. Leipzig,. 1783. 

Probe eines Samaritanischen Liblisehen Com men tars* uber 1 B. Moa. xlix, 
herausgegeben von Christian Frldridi Sdinnrrer, Ibid. 1785. 

Epistola Samaritan. Sicliemitarum tertia ad Jobum Ludolphum, ed. P. J. 
Bntuo. Ibid. 178(1. 

M, $11 retire de S Wy. — Mt'moire sur la Version Avabc des Livrcs de 
it la usage des Sainaritains, et sur les luanuscrit de cette version in Memoires 
de Littcrature, tom. 49. Paris, 1808. 

in this document there is much interesting information. Copious quotations 
are given from the /orsion referred to; and it is compared with the Arabic 
version of Saadi Gaon. 

Sylvestrk de Sacy. — M emoir© sur I’Etat actuej des Sainaritains. Paris, 1812. 
tSylretirt denary . — Correspun dance des Sainaritains de Nap louse, iu Notices 
et Extraits des Manuscrits. Paris, 1881. 

This Memoir contains the originals of all the letters, with translations, (with 
one exception,) sent to Europe by the Samaritans. 

Nouveaux Kelaireisseinens sur 1’origine ct Je Pentateuque des Sairmvitains. 
Par un ftdufteiuc Benedhrtin do la Congregation de S. Maur. A Paris, 1766. 

G t*l id mi Gesaiii , — De Pentateuehi Samaritani origine Indole et. Auetnritate 
Comment ario-Ph il ologi e a Critica. Ilahe, 1815. 

GnlUlmi Gesenii , — De S&maritanorum Theologia ex Fontibus Incditis Ooui- 
mentatio. liaise, [1822.] 

In the introduction to this work, pp. 7-12, there is a general account of the 
literature of the Samaritans, which may be compared with the. notices given 
to my fellow-travellers and myself. Sec vol. ii. pp. 75-78. 

Gailklmi Getenii . — Carmina Samaritana e codicibus Londineusibus et Go- 
thams. tripsiie, 1824. ° 

1 received from the Samaritans several hymns, both in Samaritan and Ara- 
bic, which are not given in this work. , 

(jfaoryu H. Winer. ^De Version!# Pentateuehi Samaritani© Indole Dissertatio 

Critieo-Ex' getica. Lipsiae, 1817. 

, F. Uhleum ti /ti.—I nstitution e«' Linguae Samaritani©. Lipsh©, 18b7. 

This is th * beat Samaritan Grammar which we have. In the Prolegomena 
We b av€ a auticmct “ Hcrum Samaritaimrum Enarratio.” ... 



THE MUHAMMADANS — ORTHODOX MUSALMANS. 7()1 

Perhaps the most important general discussion on the 
Samaritans and their literature, as it hears on questions 
connected with the authenticity of Scripture and other kin- 
dred matters, is -contained in the “ Dissertations on the 
Genuineness of the Pentateuch,” by Dr. E. \V. Hengsten- 
berg of Berlin, of which a translation in English has just 
appeared. 


V.— THE MUHAMMADANS. 

THE ORTHODOX MUHAMMADANS OF THE EAST AND WEST OF ASIA 
—THE SPIRIT PREVALENT AMONG THEM — PROSPECTS OF THEIR 
ENLIGHTENMENT AND CONVERSION — CHARACTER OF TnF. TURKS 
— BADAWIN OF THE MOUNT SINAI AND SYRIAN DESERTS — 
HERETICAL MUHAMMADAN SECTS OF SYRIA — THE METAWILAII — 
THE DRUZES— CATECHISM OF THE DRUZES — '£HE NASAIRIYAH 

OR ANSAIRIYAII — THE ISMAILI YAH. » 

. • 

1. THE ORTHODOX MUSALMANS. 

It is not necessary for mo to say anything about the gene- 
ral principles of the Orthodox Muhammadan faith. They 
have been correctly propounded by numerous and able 
writers, and are well understood by the Christian world. I 
maybe allowed, however, as a missionary, to express the 
opinion whiqh my own observation has led me to form of the 
spirit of that faith, as now developed both in the East and 

West of Asia. 

The Muhammadanism of Eastern Asia continued to despise 
the power of the Christian nations long after it had fallen 
with fe^rfpl, weight both upon Saracen and Turk to the fur- 
ther west. | The establishment of the British Empire in 
India, however, has completely undeceived it, and led it to 
acknowledge, with humble submission, that resistance to 
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that power is wellnigh, if not altogether, hopeless. Its im- 
pressions of the right of* our conquests do not equal its con- 
victions of their might. It feels the deprivation and depres- 
sion which it has experienced at our hands,* — overlooking the 
provocation of its own treachery and misrule, -r-tliough not so 
a.cutely as when we first snatched the sceptre from its hands. 
It is not insensible to the general uprightness M our admi- 
nistration ; and, though slowly, - it is learning ..the important 
lesson, that many of the British have a spiritual, rational, 
devotional, and practical religion, animating and guiding 
them, both as private men and public functionaries. Its vo- 
taries have had their attention to a certain extent — tlioiHi 

O 

not, as in the case of the Heathen, to a large extent — direct- 
ed to the Bible as the standard of that religion. They per- 
use the .Scriptures, as translated into Hindustani, Persian, 
and Arabic, occasionally with some degree of interest. They 
contrast their contents with those of the Kuran, marking 
both their agreement ,niul discordance ; and, in some few 
instances, they have been led to yield to the claims of truth. 
A growing spirit of inquiry is visible among them; and both 
in Bombay and in Bengal, particularly in its northern pro- 
vinces, individuals of their number have come forward as 
critics and controversialists, appealing for aid to reason and 
history, as well as to the chapters of the Torut, Zabur and 
Injfl, and to the Suras of the Kuran . 1 

I was sorry to find, during my travels through the west of 
Asia, that matters are by no means in this hopeful state 


1 The principal Muhammadan con- 
troversial hit at Bombay is //aji Mu- 
AanimsCd Hasliim, to whose pamphlets 
I published a reply in Persian and 
Hindustani, under the title of lladdf- 
i-din-Mus a hr inf, an English trans- 
lation of the irsfc edition of which is 
rmblisbod in the Oriental Christian 
'jd\otat4,r for lay, June, and July, 
U 88. For a very able review of t he 


Christian controversy with the Mu- 
hammadans in Eastern India and in 
Persia, see the Calcutta. Review, vol. iv. 
The circulation of several nhle trea- 
tises, by the Rev. Mr. Plunder, in- 
duced the Muhammadan Mullahs to 
take up their pen. In connexion 
with the religions inquiry of Perw'*. 

J>r. Lee’s Persian -Controversies 

are of much value. 
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witli regard to the people of that quarter of the world, who 
have for ages been the true representatives of the faith of 
Islam. Though possessed of far more energy and activity 
than their co-religionists in India, they arc, if possible, be- 
low them in regard to character and conduct, and fiercer and 


more bigoted in religion . 1 

1 The most correct description of 
the charSi^r of the Turks — the rul- 
ing body;— which I have noticed in 
work of travel, is, I think, that 
,'iwMr. Hamilton, the Secretary of the 
‘ Geological Society. 

u As l cannot agree with the con- 
clusions at which the authors of some 
of the most recent publications on the 
manners of the Turks have arrived. I 
will endeavour to state it as briefly 
as possible. And let me begin by 
stating their good qualities : they arc 
undoubtedly hospitable in the truest 
souse of the word, generally charit- 
able, arul sometimes generous; the 
lower classes are decidedly honest, 
and this I consider their greatest 
merit. This virtue, however, does 
not extend to tlie upper classes, al- 
though their solemn word or promise 
may in most cases be relied on. Rut, 
on the other haifd, they are all ig- 
norant and presumptuous, vain and 
bigoted, proud without any fooling 
honour, and cringing without hu- 
mility; they ennnof resist the temp- 
tation of money, or the prospective 
benefit of a lie. In their government- 
and administrative duties they are 
tyrannical and overbearing, in their 
religious Coctrifl.es dogmatical and 
intolerant, and in their fiscal mea- 
em es mercenary and fi'tttrary. They 
areas ignorantbf thei own history 
as that of other nations ; and this 
lH caso even with the better edu- 
cated, who ip most respect* far 
m erior in character, probity, and 


In fact, religious inquiry is 

honour, to the peasants and lower 
classes. Their virtues are those of 
the savage, who is generous because 
nature easily supplies his wants, ami 
charitable because of the uncertain 
tenure by which he holds his fortune. 
The rich man of to-day may, .by the 
caprice of an erring individual, be a 
beggar to-morrow ; why then should 
he hoard his wealth, since lie knows 
not who shall spend it ? As long as 
a Turk is poor, ami removed from 
temptation, he is honest; but no 
sooner is he appointed to office, or 
obtains the maUag-nient of pul die 
money than his uneducated mind is 
unable to withstand the charm, and 
he becomes a peculator and a thief; 
he appropriate* to himself what ever 
he can lay hands on, and oppresses 
those below him. while, for the sake 
of securing his ill-gotten plunder, he 
propitiates his superiors by bribery 
ami adulation. This has undoubtedly 
led to the demoralizing practice of 
the Turkish Government, of selling 
all places to the highest bidder, al- 
lowing him, in return, to make the 
most he can out of the unprotected 
subjects, by extortion and taxation.” 
— Hamilton V Researched in Asia 
Minor, Pontus, and Armenia, voh in 
pp. 37th 880. 

On the misgovci ament of tlicTurks 
in Syria, see communication ot Colonel 
Rose to Lord Aberdeen, Oct. 12, 1842, 
in Correspondence relative to Syria, 
part ii. pp. 7th 80. 
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scarcely known amongst them ; and no influences arc at 
work to arouse their attention. The native Christianity 0 f 
the lands in which they dwell, as exhibited both by the 
Greek and Roman Churches, presents itself to their view as 
essentially polytheistic and idolatrous ; and it is consequently 
an object of their contempt and abhorrence. The Europeans 
sojourhing among them, and in various ways procuring em- 
ployment at their hands, are in general viewed by them as 
having no religion of any kind. They see neither the prac- 
tice, nor experience the persuasion of a living Christianity. 
Only their contiguity to Europe, and the partial diffusion 
among some of them, particularly in Egypt, of the literature 
and science of the West, have an enlightening and liberal- 
izing effect. No mission has been especially established 
for their instruction, under the apprehension that it would 
not be tolerated. Whatever share they may have of the 
prayers of Christians, they have little or none of their efforts. 
By the Christian world, they arc treated, or rather neglect- 
ed, as doomed to be eternally the dupes of destructive error, 
or as if it were believed that Muhammadanism — so congenial 
to the depraved nature of man — would die a natural death, 
or be destroyed by the extraordinary judgments of God, 
without a single note of warning being given t6 its unhappy 
votaries. But where is the warrant or excuse for their ne- 
glect ? Christendom did well when it rolled back the tide 
of Muhammadan conquest ; but it will do better when it 
seeks earnestly to remove the clouds of ignorance and dark- 
ness which brood over the lands which were first illuminated 
by the glorious rays of the Sun of Righteousness. , As the 
Muhammadan civil powers are now dependent upon it for 
their very existence, it should exact from all of them, as the 
condition of its help, a solemn recognition of the complete 
toleration of, its own creed, in all its forms. Something it 
cap do, especially by the circulation of the Scriptures, foi 
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directly instructing the disciples of Muhammad ; and much 
it can do to exhibit to them the life and love of real Chris- 
tianity. - What it can do, it ought to do without delay, and 
under the deep persuasion that, whatever present appear- 
ances may he, the promise, providence, and power of God are 
on the side of his truth, and its universal triumph through- 
out the world. ' 

Those brief allusions arc intended to refer to the case of 
the settled Muhammadan population of the East. The cir- 
cumstances of the children of the wilderness arc so peculiar, 
that they require a distinct notice. 

2. THE BADAWIN OF THE MOUNT SINAI AND THE SYRIAN 

DESERTS. 

The early Christian pilgrims to the Holy Land and Mount 
Sinai seem to have stood in great dread of the Badawm, and 
to have kept, when possible, at a respectful distance both 
from their company and cognizance, when passing through 
the wilderness. * 

“ Id that Desert,” says Sir John Maundcvillc, “ duellyn manye of 
Arrabyencs, that Men clepen Bedoynes and Ascopardcs. And tliei hen 
folke fulle of all evyllc Condicioims. And thei have none Houses, but 
Teutos, that thei inaken of Skynnes of Bestes, as of Camay lies and of 
othcre Bestes, that thei eten ; and there benethe thei couchen hem and 
dueilen, in Place, where thei may fynden Watre, as on the Rede See or 
eUes where. For in that Desert is fulle gret defaute of Watre : and 
often time it fallethe, that where Men fynden Watre at o tyme in a 
Place, it faylethe another tyme. And for that skylle, thei make none 
Habitaciouns there. Theise folk, that I spoke of, thei ty leu not the 
Lond, ne thei laboure noughte ; for thei eten no Bred, but zif it be ony 
that dwelfbn nyghe a godo Toun, that gon thidve and eten Bred som 
And thei rosten here Fleschc and here FiscI* upon the hote 
Atones aze ist the Bonne . 1 And thei ben strongo Men and wel fyght- 
y n ge. And there is so mcche multytude of that folk, that thei ben 
withouten nombre. An^l thei ne recclien of no thing, ne don not, but 

1 This happy idea is illustrated by a suitable picture in Sir Johns Travels. 

VOL. II. 2 Y 
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chacen aftro Bestos, to otcn hem. And thci recchen no thing of here 
Lif : and therfore thei dowten not the Sowdan, ne non othre Prince ; 
but thei dar wel wcrre with hem, zif thei don ony thing that is gre- 
vance to hem. And thei han often tyme Werrc with the Soudan ; and 
namely, that tyme that I was with him. And thei bcren but o Scheld 
and o Spere, with outen other Armes. And thei wrappcn here Hedes 
and hero Nceko with a gret quautytce of white lynnen Clothe. And 
thei ben ~ightc felonousc and foule, and of cursed kyndc.” 1 

It is far otherwise now. The Tawarah Badawm arc the 
guides and guardians of all travellers in the districts in 
which they sojourn ; and they may be implicitly trusted, as 
they implicitly trust our countrymen . 2 An extensive ac- 
quaintance has been made with their external circumstances 
if not with their tribual history and social habits. 

When travelling under the care of the Tawarah, we nar- 
rowly watched their movements, and regularly recorded the 
information which we received from their lips. On looking 
over my notes, however, I do not find much which I have 
not brought to notice, in the Personal Narrative, or which is 
an extension of the general information which we have re- 
ceived of them from the pen of Burckhardt. 

The Badawm in the peninsula of Mount Sinai, south of 
Jcbel TOf, are denominated the Tawarah . 3 They belong to 
several tribes or clans. The word Sawaliiiaii, mentioned by 
Burckhardt, is not the name of a clan, but of a confedera- 
tion ; and it is now sometimes applied to the whole Tawarah 


1 The Vo i age and Travail e of Sir 
John Maundeville, Kt., pp. bo-65. 

* A striking illustration of their 
confidence in the English I cannot 
withhold from my readers. “ When 
we were pitched outside of Cairo,” 
writes my fellow-traveller, Mr. Bmith, 
‘ 1 paid S! eikh Mateir one half of the 
amount stipulated for the journey to 
Biriui. I paiu him in English sover- 
eigns, pit sir ,/s sovereigns, gold pias- 

tres of various denominations, Span- 


ish dollars, etc. lie took the money, 
shook it in his hands, declared that 
he was quite unable to count it, and 
that he had not the least idea whe- 
ther it was correct or net; hut ad- 
ded witli confidence, as lie put it 
away, 1 know it is all right, for 
your countrymen always behave 
honourably in these transactions? oi 
something to that effect.” 

2 For the meaning of this wore , 
see vol. i. p. 48, note. 
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Arabs, as Sheikh Saleh is their recognised political chief. 
The tribes are the following. -> 

1. The Kareishi, originally from the Hejaz, and a branch 
of the tribe to which Muhammad belonged. They form the 
most powerful body of the Tawarali, though they are not the 
most ancient in the peninsula. Sheikh Saleh, the head of 
the whole Tawarah, who travelled with us from Suez 'to Wadi 
Fciran, is their chief. His head-quarters are in Wadi Sheikh 
We were told that he now claims Wadi Feiran as his pro- 
perty, though he recognises certain rights of the convent 
of Mount Sinai, on the produce of the date trees. He is a 
man of ability and address ; and of late years lie has become 
less aspiring and mischievous than he formerly was. He is 
now on good terms with the monks, though his tribe is not 
recognised among the protectors of the convent. 

2. Closely associated with the Badawin now mentioned 
arc the Thaheiri. Our Arabs told us that their principal 
habitat is in the neighbourhood of &iez. Burekhardt ob- 
serves that they “ possess the best valleys of the mountains.” 
Dr. Robinson says ‘that the Auhid Said are a subdivision of 
them, and “ seem to have most connexion with the con- 
vent.” 

3. The Awarmah are again closely associated with the 
Thaheiri, and were said by our Arabs to frequent the same 
valleys. 

4. The Aleikat have their head-quarters in the Wadi 
Gharandel. Like the two tribes last mentioned, they are 
protectors of the convent. Our Sheikh Match* is their prc- 
sent chief. Distinguishing them from the three preceding 
tribes who form the confederation of the Saw a Hh ah, properly 
so called, Burekhardt says, “ They are much weaker in number 
than the Szowaleha, and encamp usually with the Mezeine, 
&nd with them form a counterbalance to the power of the 
Szowaleha, A tribe of Alcygat is found in Nubia on the 
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banks of the Nile, about twenty miles nort^i of Derr, where 
they occupy the district called Wady el- Arab, of which Se- 
boua makes a part.’' 1 In his travels in Syria he speaks of 
- them as being originally from the “ Eastern Syrian Desert;” 
and in liis travels in Nubia, as being originally from the 
Ilejaz. 2 

5. The Mezeinah are the confederates of the Aloikat. In 
our travels we found them pitched in the valleys west of' 
Mount Sinai and south of Jebel Till. Burclvhardt, however, 

■*V' ' 

says that they “ live principally to the eastward of the con- 
vent, towards the gulf of Akaba.” 3 

6 . The Bene-Wasel are estimated bv Burckhardt at only 

V «. 

fifteen families. Thev are usually found in the neighbour- 
hood of Sharm. They are said to have come originally from 
Barbarv. 

7. The Aulad Suleiman arc settled on the coasts of the 
Red Sea near Tor. Of all tribes now in the peninsula 
they are the most ancient. They were finally subdued and 
nearly eradicated by the Sawalihah and Aloikat. 

The Tawarah unitedly are estimated by Burckhardt at 
four thousand souls. I scarcely think that they exceed tfireo 
thousand. " They dwell among the terrors and sublimities 
rather than among the bounties of nature ; and tbe sterility 
of their possessions is unfavourable to their increase. They 
are a hardy, contented, and abstinent people, dependent 
principally on the produce of scanty Hocks, and on the money 
which they earn by the conveyance of travellers and pilgrims 
to Mount Sinai, and of baggage between Suez and Cairo. 
They are at present on perfectly good terms with one syiother, 
and engage each other’s camels according to their mutual 
convenience and advantage. Their knowledge of the Muham- 
madan religion is exceedingly slight. They have, howevci, 

. 1 Trav is in .Syria, pp. 567-8. J Travels in Nubia, p. 07- 

* - Travels in Syria, p. 558. 
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{4%ody of traditional or conventional law of their own. Of 
all phe Badawm, they are perhaps the most accessible in 
a -jEjafe® 1 ? P oint of view. I have already hinted that 
the place most suitable for the head-quarters of a mission 
glided for their benefit, and that of the JebeHyali or de- 
scendants of the slaves of the convent, — who resemble them 
in physiognomy, manners, customs, and mode of life,— is the 
small but beautiful valley of the Wadi Feiran, contiguous to 
the base of the majestic Scrbal. A missionary sent to them, 



Jol'f.l fit: n 


should, I think, be a native of the East, with a vernacular 
and grammatical knowledge of the Arabic, and ready to 
accommodate himself in every respect to their self-denied 
and nomadic mode of life, even though, like the “ priest of 
Midian, he should possess bis own docks. 

North of Jebel Tib, and between that range and the llaj 
toutc, vve have the IIeiwat Arabs, whom I have already 
noticed? 1 The great confederacy north of the I.Iaj route, and 
extending its tread to the Mediter ranean a. ul the south of 
the Holy Land, L the Tiyaiiah, with which we came in con- 
tact in the centre of the great desert. The sheikhs of one of 
lts subdivisions, told us that it consists of a “ thousand 

1 Vol. i. p. 2»>>. 
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tribes •” but when pressed by us they would not enumerate 
more than the following ten : — the Sakcir&t, to which our 
unworthy guides belonged ; the Banayat ; the Tiyah&t ; the 
Kadeirat ; the Hakuk, according to Burckhardt, the principal 
tribe of the Tiyahah j 1 the Ataweinf ; the Elimat ; the Thal- 
lam, north of Kurnub ; and the Az&zimah, to the south of 
the last'-mentioncd, and the Terabfn, in the western parts of 
the desert bordering on Egypt. 

The Tiyahah told us that they view themselves as no- 
minally under Syria and not Egypt, to the pasha of which 
they are very inimical. They are considerably more numer- 
ous and powerful than the Tawarah. They subsist princi- 
pally by raising and selling camels, for rearing which the 
deserts in which they wander are tolerably favourable. They 
had extended themselves to the valley of Esdraelon, when 
we were in the Holy Land ; but they were then expelled 
from it by the Beni-Sakhar, some of whom were encamped 
near Mount 1'abor. e Thcir principal sheikh, Said, pitches 
near Hebron. • . 

A party of the Jeiialin, sometimes called the Ilehron 
Arabs, who possess the southern parts of the wilderness of 
Judah, we saw at Wadi Musa. Some of our friends told us 
that they had passed one of their two encampments, consist- 
ing of fifty-six tents, pitched somewhat in the form of a 
circle. These Arabs rear considerable numbers of sheep; 
and their chiefs have horses, which are not to be found either 
among the Tawarah or the Tiyahah. 

I have nothing to add to the notices of different tribes 
which we encountered in the Holy Land, which arc given 
in our Personal Narrative, except to say that they tlireateu 
soon to possess the whole country. 

The AlawIn, on the eastern side of the Wtidx Arabah, con- 
tiguous to Akabah, arc well known to travellers to Petra. 

1 Travels in Syria, p. 594. 
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Sheikh Husein, their chief, is very exorbitant, in his 
charges; but hitherto he has proved perfectly faithful to his 
engagements. Burckhardt gives pretty full accounts of the 
Badawin in the northern parts of Idumea. 

The Anazah or Anezah, the most powerful confederation 
of the Syrian Arabs, who every summer now approach Da- 
mascus and the flanks of Mount Hcrmon, have already been 
noticed with some particularity . 1 For a general classifi- 
cation of the Badawin of the Syrian desert, and for many 
interesting notices and descriptions, I beg to refer to tho two 
posthumous volumes by Burckhardt, entitled “ Notes on the 
Bedouins and Wahabys.”^ In these volumes, the whole 
mysteries of their singular and romantic life are fully un- 
folded. 

The Christian missionaries at Damascus may act most 
favourably on the Syrian Badawin. Christian pedlars and 
merchants are allowed to follow them with their goods in all 
their wanderings. If some of these, animated by the genuine 
spirit of the faith which they profess, were to direct to them , 
their benevolent attention, the most important results might 
be the consequence. In their total ignorance of the art of 
reading, nothing can be done at present for the circulation 
among them of the sacred Scriptures. The simple nar- 
ratives and impressive histories, and sublime devotional and 
doctrinal treatises of holy Writ, if read to them, however, 
might be accompanied with great benefit. Why should Ara- 
bia be now almost the only country of the world to which the 
messengers of peace are not sent ? With the prayer of Abra- 
hapi, that Ishmael should live before the Lord, there should be 
some sympathy. Faith anticipates the day when the land 
trodden both by the sons of the outcast wanderer, and the de- 
scendants o| the great, though less noticed patriarch, Joktan, 
shall yet bo subjected to the sway of Cod s truth and Spirit. 

1 Seo atx>ve, p 320, etc. 5 London, 1831. 
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ARABIA VISITED BY THE LIGHT OF TRUTH. 


Land of Islimael, free and bold, 

Land of waste from days of old, 

Land whose wonders are not told, 

I come to thee. 

Land of fierce barbaric might, 

Land of darkest, blackest night, 

Land of everlasting fight, 

I come to thee. 

Morey rich to thee doth come, 

In thy tents doth claim a home, 

That thy children may not roam. 

I come to thee. 

In thy book are lust and wrath, 
Learn not from it heaven’s path — 

It is not the word of truth. 

I come to thee. 

Here I give the sacred page, 

The work of the inspired sage, 

Which is light in every age. 

#. I come to thee. 

c 

Tress no more to Mecca’s shrine. 
Seek no righteousness of thine, 

Take the justice that is mine. 

I come to thee. 

Error’s gloom shall pass away, 
Superstition lose her sway, 

Cease the bloody cruel fray. 

1 come to thee. 

’Aden, Wf/i January 1843. 


Lay aside the glittering sword, 

Hear the peaceftil, cheering word 
Of Christ, thy rightful, loving lord. 

I come to thee. 

Tidings blest to thee I bring, 

Tidings blest aloud I sing 
Of the heaven-anointed King,— 

Of his cross and mighty love, 

Which the soul with power can move, 
And to heaven conduct above. 

I come to thee. 

Ye who dwell in wilderness, 

With the king of Sheba, raise 
Highest notes of holy praise, 

And, with Seba, at the gate 
Of his temple ready wait 
To adore his heavenly state. 

I come to thee. 

Treasures now cease to retain, 

Let gold and incense be the gain 
Of llim who evermore shall reign. 

1 come to thee* 

Thou from misery shalt be free, 

“ Araby the blest” shall be, 

And God’s glory full shah see. 

I come to thee. 


Heretical Muhammadan Sects in Stria. 

Of the Muhammadan heretics in Syria, as they arc called, 
a brief notice may now bo taken. 

The Metawilaii, are principally to he found in the ftclad 
Besharah, or district lying to the south and cast of Tyro. 
Some of them are found in the regions lying contiguous to 

i « The conn 4 ' y to the sout h of Si- Mutoaliu Mr. Consul Wood to Lord 

4 wd far t.-; Yore, is inhabited by Tons on by, Oct 10, 1840. 
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the sources of the Jordan, and in the Bahia, or Coslesyria 
proper. Like the Persians, they belong, to the Slnah, and 
recognise the supreme imamship, or pontificate, of Mi, the 
cousin and son-in-law of Muhammad, and his legitimate suc- 
cessors, known or unknown, whoever or wherever they may 
l)C. They arc nearly' as scrupulously observant of the rites 
of caste, in regard to cleanness and uncleanness, ai the 
Hindus. 

The Druzes inhabit the districts of Lebanon north of the 
Metawilali, and south of the Maronitcs, with whom, however, 
they are commingled to a certain extent. They are also to 
be found in considerable numbers in the Wadi et-Teim, in 
Jebcl Hauran, and in the neighbourhood of Damascus. I 
have already alluded to their origin. 1 As a sect they are de- 
scended from the Carmatliians, and were organised and esta- 
blished by the combined exertions of the fanatical and cruel 
Khakf el-Hakim Biamr- Allah of Egypt, and the two Persian 
messengers, Ilamzah and Muhammad ben Ismail ed-Derazi 
From the latter personage, they derive theirmame, the Deruz, 
their proper Arabic designation, being the plural of Derazi. 
It was Derazi, who first propagated their tenets among the 
rude mountaineers of Lebanon. The learned work of Do 
8acy, entitled “ Exposd de la I^pligion dcs Druzes,” in two 
volumes, published in Paris in 1838, contains all the" infor- 
mation, derived from oriental sources, respecting their early 
history and tenets which can be desired by the scholar. An 
able popular digest of this work, with some other notices, is 
given by Dr. Robinson, In the first volume of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra. 

The tenets of the Druzes are thus summarily stated by 
Re 8acy : — 

“To acknowledge Only one God, without seeking to penetrate the na- 

uro of his being and of his attributes ; to confess that he can neither 


See above, p. 608 . 
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be comprehended by the senses, nor defined by words ; to believe that 
the Divinity has shown itself to men at different epochs, under a human 
form, without participating in any of the weaknesses and imperfections 
of humanity ; that it has shown itself at last, at the commencement of 
the fifth age of the Hejira, under the figure of Hakim Biamr- Allah ; that 
that was the last of his manifestations, after which there is none other 
to be expected; that nakim disappeared in the year 411 of the Hejira 
to try^the faith of his servants, to give room for the apostasy of hypo- 
crites, and of those who had only embraced the true religion from the 
hope of worldly rewards ; that in a short time he would appear again, 
full of glory and of majosty, to triumph over all his enemies, to extend 
his empire over all the earth, and to make his faithful worshippers happy 
for ever; to believe that Universal Intelligence is the first of God’s 
creatures, the only direct production of his omnipotence; that it has 
appeared upon the earth at the epoch of each of the manifestations of 
the Divinity, and has finally appeared siuce the time of Hakim under 
the figure of Ilamza, son of Ahmed ; that it is by his ministry that all 
the other creatures have been produced; that Ilamza only possesses the 
knowledge of all truth, that he is the prime minister of the true reli- 
gion, and that he communicates, directly or indirectly, with the other 
ministers an«J with the faithful, but in different proportions, ihe know- 
ledge and the grace which he receives directly from the Divinity, and of 
which he is the sob channel ; that he only has immediate access to 
God, and acts as a mediator to the other worshippers of the Supreme 
Being; acknowledging that llainza is he to whom Hakim will confide 
his sword, to make his religion triumph, to conquer all his rivals, and to 
distribute rewards and punishments according to the merit: of each one; 
to know the other ministers of region, and the rank which belongs to 
each of them ; to give to each the obedience and submission which is 
their due; to confess that every soul has been created by tho Universal 
Intelligence; that the number of men is always the same, and that 
sotils pass successively into different bodies; that they are raised by 
their attachment to truth to a superior degree of excellence, or are de- 
graded by neglecting or giving up religious meditation; to practise the 
seven commandments which the religion of Ilamza imposes upon it* 
followers, and which principally exacts from thorn the observance of 
truth, charity towards their brethren, the renunciation of their former 
religion, the most entire resignation and submission to the will of God , 
to confess that all preceding religions have only been types more or le*>s 
perfect >f true religion, that all their ceremonial observances aio on y 
alley r es, and that tho manifestation of true religion requires the a >r° 
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gaiion of every other creed. Such is an abridgment of the religious 
gystem taught in the books of the Druses, of which Hamza is the author, 
and whose followers are called Unitarians .” 1 % 

Among the documents frequently quoted by De Saey, in 
his curious work, are the Druze Catechisms, which have fal- 
len into the . hands of Europeans. A copy of one of these 
tracts in the original Arabic, made under the direction of 
Dr. Do Forest, has been kindly forwarded to me from feyria 
by Mr. Graham. It differs somewhat from those printed 
in the Ilepertorium fur Biblisehe and Morgenlandischc 
Litteratur. I insert an English translation of it by Mr. 
Graham, by which it was accompanied, adding merely a 
parenthesis at one or two places, to assist in making it in- 
telligible. 

This Tract is an account of the Faith and lldiyion of the Ik niz from, 

first to last. 

1. Arc you a Druzc (Derazi) ? Yes; by the grace of /faking [the Khali f of 
Egypt* supposed to be the divinity ; J may lie be exalted ! 

2. What is a Druze? Ho who 1ms subscribed (wrjjtcn) the Covenant and 
served our Lord the Creator. 

3. What is your duty? To speak only the truth; to serve /Aik i m, and keep 
the seven remaining stipulations. 

4. How are you known to be a Druze? By eating what is permitted, and 
abstaining troth that which is forbidden. 

5. What is permitted, and* what is forbidden? It is allowed to partake of 
food with the initiated [’Aktll] add the peasants. It is not allowed to eat with 
governors and apostates. 

6* How and when did our Lord if&kim appear ? It was in the 400th year of 
the Hejird of MuA&mmad, 1009.] 

L How did he appear and say that he was of the seed of Mu/mmmad in order 
to conceal his divinity, and why did he conceal it ? Because his worship was 
not well received, and those who believed on him were but a few. 

& When did he appear and manifest his divinity ? Eight years after the 400 
years. ^ 

0. How many ycafrs did he remain in the open manifestation of his divinity ? 
he whole of the eighth year ; and on the ninth he departs L because it was 
ho year of mcealihgnt* he appeared also in the beginning of the tenth and 
the eleventh, and in the twelfth he concealed himself finally, nut to reappear 
tlU tlM5 da y of judgment 

' De 8aey’« F^)Os<5, Introduction, pp. 1-4. 
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10. What is the day of judgment ? It is the day in which he shall appear in 
human nature to judge the world hy the sword and by violence. 

11. And when shall tlAit be ? The time is unknown, but the signs of it shall 
appear. 

12. And what are the signs? When ye see kings overturned and the Chris- 
tians victorious over the Muslims, you may be sure that it is at hand. 

13. And in what month shall it be? It shall take place in [the month] 
Jemdd the first or Jemdd the second, or in Rejab, according to the Hejira. 

14. How shall he execute judgment on the nations and religions? He -hall 
appeal upon them with the sword and with violence, and destroy thorn all. 

15. And what shall take place after their destruction? They shall return 
by a second birth according to the principle of transmigration, and after that 
he shall judge among them as he pleases. 

1G. How shall they be while he is ruling among them ? They shall he in 
four divisions; the Na^ari (Christians,) and Yeluid (Jews,) the Martadin (apos- 
tates,) and the MawaAadm (the Unitarians or Druzcs). 

17. And how is each division subdivided? From the Na.«arl come the Na- 
sairlyah [to be noticed after this article,] and the Metawilah, and the .Jews, mul 
the Muslims, and the Martadin. who were warned by the religion of //akim our 
Lord. May his name be exalted ! 

18. And how shall he act towards the Unitarians? He shall give them the 
government and the possession; the royal authority and wealth, the gold and 
the silver also ; and they shall remain in the world as princes, and brishsis, 
and sul/dns ! 

Id. Why do you deny all books but the KnvAn to those who ask you? Ne- 
cessity requires us to ledti on the religion of the Muslims, ami then fore vc 
must confess the book *>f Mu/mnimad. Nor is Jins compliance in any respect 
sinful ; nor do we follow the Muslims in the matter of prayers over the dead 
for any other reason but because we are dependent, and that true religion 
requires us to comply with the prevailing authority. 

20. What shall we say of the martyrs concerning whose number and intre- 
pidity the Christians boast? We say that //ajizali refused to admit them, 
although they are mentioned in all the historians. 

21. And should the Christians say that their faith is more sure, and more 

strongly “con firmed than the words of //amzali, what shall we reply to them? 
We reply, beware of blasphemy iri asking such questions as — “ WJierc are the 
books, and the proofs, and the miracles, and the conspicuous triumph which, 
in a harmonious and perpetual succession of all ages, lead us to expect the ap- 
pearance of //amzali, and his companions, as if you were in doubt concerning 
his or their words?” but consider in yourself, and make manifest the most 
notable proofs of which the Christians boast, and put them fur away from 
you. # 

22. From whence have we learned the establishment of the true Religion— 
from //amzah, the son of ’AH (may his peace be upon us !) ? From his testimony 
to himself in his epistle called the epistle of Limiting and Expounding, uheie 
he says, “ i am the Root of the inventions of the Lord; and [ am his Way; 
am He who knows his character; I am the Mountain and the visible Boo > 
and 'he w<* t-built House; lam the author of Resurrection and Dispersion, 
the Brcatner into Breasts, and the Appointed Minister; I am the Loid o. 
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Grace, the Overturner, and Abolisher of Laws; I am the Destroyer of Worlds, 
the Nilifier of Witnesses, and the Flaming Fire which reaches the hearts.” 

23. And what is the true Religion to which the initiated among the Druzes 
are introduced ? It is the denying of the religion of all sects and parties, in- 
asmuch as we believe whatsoever they reject, according to what is written in 
the epistle of u Excusing and Warning.” 

24. If a stranger is brought to know the Religion of our Lord, and is guided 

into the practice of the true Religion, is there any Salvation for him? By no 
means I for the door is shut, and the words are ended ; and when he dies, lie 
shall return to his former religion and belief. » 

25. When were the souls of all the world created ? After the creation of 
Intelligence, which is //amzah, the son of ’Alt, from whose Light all Spiritual 
beings were created, and their number is fixed, without the possibility of in- 
crease or diminution to all eternity. 

20. Is it right that women should be instructed in the true Religion? Yes: 
for our Lord wrote the Covenant for them, and refused the invitation of the 
governor, as it is mentioned in the epistle, inti tied, “ The Covenant- of Wo- 
men,” and also in the epistle called 44 The Epistle of Girls.” 

27. And what do you reply to other religious sects who say, “ W T c serve 
God the Creator of the heavens and the earth?” 1 low ever much they may say so, 
their religion is false notwithstanding; foi; service without knowledge cannot 
be sound. If they say wo have served God, and know not that the Lord is 
//akim himself, their service is vain. 

28. Which of the Limitations (prophets) has spoken concerning the wisdom 
of the Lord Most High, upon whom our religion is founded? Jhree of them 
hove spoken of it, viz. .//amzah, Ism’ail (ed-Derazi ?) ayl Delia ed-Diu. 

29. Into how many parts is the world divided? Intp five; and those are 
again subdivided variously : — Oi 1 these five, two will include all the diversities 
of religions in the world; two will comprehend all natural sciences; and the 
fifth, though not subdivided at all, is said to be the largest division ; and it is 
the true one; the knowledge of the religion of the Druzes; the wisdom of 
//amzah, the son of ’Ali, the servant of our Lord //akim. 

30. How do we recognise our brother of the true faith when we meet him 
or when ho passes by ua ? After meeting, conversing, and saluting, w e ask 
him, 44 Are there any farmers in your country who sow mivobalan?” If he 
KVS ves; it is sown in the hearts of believers, we impure concerning his 
knowledge of the Limitations; and if he answers correctly, he is a Druze, and 
if not he is a stranger. 

31. What are the Limitations? They are the five prophets of //akim, viz. 
//amzah, and Ism’ail, and Mu/uimmad the Word, and Abu el-Kheir, ami Delia 
ctl-Din. 

32. Is the^p either salvation or honour from 7/a kirn for the uninitiated 
Dru/es who die in that state? By no means; but they shall receive from him 
the punishment m reproach and eternal despair. 

33. What is too point of he Compass ? It is //amzah, the son of ’Ali. 

34. What is the straightway? It is //amzah, the son of Ali. He is call- 
® a ^° the Est&blishor of the truth; and the Minister of Time; and the 

utecedent Intelligence; and the honourable Prophet; and the Cause ot 
l au»es. 
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35. What is Antiquity and Eternity ? Antiquity is /famzah, and Eternity 
is Ism’ail his brother. 

30. Who arc the Men of odour? They are the Warners,- John, Mark, and 
Matthew. 

37. IIow many years do they go about warning? Twenty-one, being seven 
years for each of them. 

38. Of what kind was their warning ? They went about preaching the 
existence of the true Messiah. 

39. How did they salute and approach /Alkim ? They said to him peace, 0 
our Lord ; and to thee we say belongs Peace ; and thou art the most worthy 
of peace : and thine invocation is the house of peace. Bo thou blessed and 
exalted our Lord most high, most exalted, most honourable. 

40. Who is the possessor [or the possessed, for the word may signify either]? 
It is Bella ed-Dm ; and he is called also ’All, the son of A/imed Abu Issumuti. 

41. What are the five wise Virgins? They are the Limitations of the Invo- 
cation. of Existence. 

42. What are the five foolisli Virgins ? They aro the Limitations of Law. 

43. What are the letters of Truth, and what is their number ? One hundred 
and sixty-four, and these arc the Invocation arid the Purity, and the mutual 
Breakers, which are the Prophets of our Lord /ASkim. 

44. What are the letters of Falsehood and their number? Twenty-six: and 
these are the guide of the Devil and his children, and his companions Muham- 
mad and ’AH, the minister of those upon whom the Metawilah believe, and Ids 
twelve children [the umlins]. 

45. What a#»? the Limitations which can neither be searched out nor dis- 
covered, except in the ttone of old, which belongs to //amzah? The Will the 
Desire, and the Word, •which signify John, M$rk, and Matthew, at the time of 
Christ ; and these are the same as Mafalad and TJiatai ibn Baba, and Yuml il- 
’Anddl; and at the time of //amzah the three Limitations were Dm’a/1 and 
Mu/oiiiimad the Word, and Behri ed-Din. 

40. What is the meaning of our Lord’s riding upon donkeys without saddles? 
The donkey is the speech of the reasonable creature; and his riding thereon 
points out the ruin and destruction of his Law : and the K uran confirms this 
explanation, saying, the most detestable of sounds is the voice of the don- 
key, 7 ’ viz. the Prophets who brought mankind the plain manifest Law. 

47. Whafc is the meaning of our Lord’s being clothed with black wool/ 
That does not refer to grief, but to the love which he bears to the true believer 
after him. 

48. What is the meaning of those buildings called the Egyptian Pyramids. 
These Pyramids our Lord built for a wise and voluntary purpose. 

49. What is that wise purpose? lie built them to preserve hia Bonds am 
Covenants against the world till the day of his second coming. • 

60. What is the reason of his appearing at the promulgation of every now 
Law? To confirm the true believers, in order that they may remain m 0 
worship of JU kirn ; therefore they will believe nothing except from him. 

61. How do the souls return to their bodies? As one man dies ano ic 
born — such is the constitution of the world. 

62. W .at are the limitations ? They aro tho fifty virgins. 

63; Who is the establisher of time ? He is //airmail, the son of All. 
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54. Why are the Muslims called “ Bringing down,” and the Christians 
“ Translation?” Because at the' first the whole was from the Gospel; and 
« bringing down” points out the Muslim opinion that, the iiuran was brought 
down from heaven. 

55. What becomes of the initiated if they commit adultery? They must do 
penance for seven years, and go about among the initiated in weeping and soy- 
ro w ; and if they repent not they shall die the death of the unbelieving. 

56. How do you arrive at the conclusion that the religion of 7/ittvim is true 
and all others false ? This question is blasphemy, and disbelief in 77; ikim ; for 
the true believers have agreed with him in their covenants, and delivered up 
to him, without search or examination, their souls and tlieir bodies, and all 
their conditions, external and internal, and they are bound to obey him ; and 
every word in opposition to this is blasphemy, as it is written in the epistle of 
7/amzah, the servant and angel of our Lord 7/akim, the epistle called the epis- 
tle of “ Good-Will and Self-Dedication,” and this is an unchangeable principle. 

57. What did our Lord leave behind him when he retired? lie wrote a 
book, and suspended it at the door of the mosk, and called it the “ Suspended 
Volume.” 

5H. And how did lie answer MuAampuul, who said he was the son of our 
Lord? He replied, that lie was the son of adultery, and the son of the maid- 
servant, and he plainly announced him to be the son of falsehood. 

59. How did MuAammad act after the disappearance of 7/akim? He rose 
and took liis seat upon the throne, and said, “ I am the son of 7/akim; wor- 
ship me as ye worshipped iny father.” 

00. What did the people say to him? Blessed be our Lord 7/akim, he 
neither begets nor is begotten ! 

01. (low did the people answer when he said, whose, son am I ? They re- 
plied, we know not. 

02. Then said he, am I the son of adultery? Yes: and 7/amzah replied, 
thou sayest, and against thyself thou bcarest witness. 

08. In what light did the people regard MuZ/amniad? He was known to bo 
the sou of Abdallah. 

04. And why did 7/tildm not kill him when he pretended to be his son? 
for a wise purpose, according to his own will, viz. that he might be for a trial 
to the people, and that they might become the servants of 7/akim in reality, 
io\d that their reward might be increased, and the idolaters, whose consciences 
are unstable, turned back. 

05. What is meant by Genii, and Angels, and Devils, in the book and wis- 
dom of //amzeli ? Ho means by Genii and Devils the men who obey not our 
hord 7/dkim. But the Satans are wicked spirits without bodies; and by 
Angels he means those who present and reply to the invocation of 7/akim the 
supreme Lo^i, who only 5s to be served in all ages. 

d6. And what are the ages ? They are the seven laws of the prophets, of 
whom the book entitle Purity” says, “ They are prophets like Adam, Noali, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, iul S’aid; aud these nil possess one spirit, and con- 
stitute the one rebellious Adam, whom God thrust out from paradise, viz. our 
r d the Supreme removed him from the knowledge of the true religion. 

G7. And what was the office of Hie Devil with our Lord? He was an 
honourable servant of our Lprd, but when his soul became disobedient, 
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/Zamzah, the great Wazir, cursed him and banished him from the paradise of 
invocation. 

68. And who are the great angels, the supporters of the throne of our Lord? 
They are five Limitations, and these are JabrJyel, which is //amzali, and AJij^ 
hay el, his second brother, and lsrafyel, and ’Azrdyil, and Mitarmrhn ; now Ja- 
brayel is T/amz&h, the son of Wahib, and Israel is Salamat, the son of Abd 
cl-Wahab, and Azrdyel is Beha ed-Din, who is the same as ’Ali the son of 
A/imed. These are the five Wazirs, which are called Sabek, and Thom, and 
Jid, and FataA, and Kliyal. 

69. «Who are the four women? They are Ism’ail, MuAammad, Salamat, and 
7 Ali, and these arc Kelimat, and Nefs, and liehu ed-Din, the son of Abu el* 
Kheir. 

70. And >vhy are they called women? Because i/amzah is in the place of 
men, and these are called his wives, because they serve and obey him like 
w r omen. 

71. What, shall w r e say of the Gospel of the Christians? We say that the 
true Gospel is from the words of the Messiah the Lord, who is Solman the 
Persian, in the age of Mu//amnuul, and is the same as //auizah, the son of ’All; 
for the Antichrist who was born of M$ry is the son of Joseph. 

72. Where was the Christ when Antichrist w’as with the disciples? lie was 
with the disciples also, and spoke the Gospel, and instructed the son of Joseph, 
and said to him, “l>o such and such,” according to the Cliri.-.tian religion; 
and he obeyed and contradicted him in nothing, but listened to all his words. 
Then the Christ excited the hatred of the Jews against Antichrist, and they 
crucified him. 

7'5. And what happei^pd to him after the crucifixion? They put. him into a 
tomb, and Christ, wlu> js //amzah, came and stole him away; and hence it was 
said that lie had risen from the dead. 

74. And why did Christ the Messiah do so? To establish the Christian K*- 
ligion, and that they might hold fast what- he had taught them. 

75. Is not this like an action tending to establish a lie? II* did so only 
that he might redeem privately the true believers in the religion *f Christ. 

70. And who rose from the grave and entered into the house of the disciples, 
the doors being shut? The Messiah, the True, the Living One, who dieth not, 
and he is no other than 7/amzah, the servant and angel of the Lord. 

77. And who propounded and preached the Gospel ? Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John; and these are the four women which we formerly mentioned as be- # 
longing to /iarnzah. (!) 

78. Why have not the Christians believed truly in the unity of God ? by 
the decree and arrangement of 7/akim the supreme, they are left in unbelief. 

79. If the error and unbelief be from him, why does he punish them ' Ih: 

deceives them as a punishment for not obeying him. • 

80. And how could a deceived persou obey when he is ignorant ot the cn- 

cumstanoes and certainty of the decree, as the /Turin has said, ,u ' c 
written against them, and deceived them ?” This matter, however, is not to ^ 
enquired after for the doings of i/akim ; tho supreme are not to be submit e 
to the scrutiny of man, as it is said, “ He gives no account of his actions, u 
his servai ,s do.” . 

81. Wh* t is the meaning of the dancing of the idle, and the playing wi 
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ii’gos, filial the 1 emenibr«incc ol the *i 1 1 <_1 wonder? This cont ulus u 

(loop mystery before our Lord Jhi kim, and rebus to his ron ppenring alter a 
time. [The reference here is to the immoralities of the Druze worship.] 

82. And what is the mystery? The dancing refers to the laws and the pro- 
phets, for each of them came in his turn and danced, and his power soon 
vanished, and he passed away. 

8J. Wliat is the meaning of playing with scourges which give pain but do 
not injure? This refers to a kind of knowledge which neither injures nor 
profits. 

Sb Ami what means the remembrance of the and th** ? * This sig- 

nifies a state rather than a phnv, 1 so our Lord //akini has caused the power of 
his divinity to prevail over and com pier the idolater, as it is written in the 
epistle called the <k Certifications of Jesting.” 

85. Why did //ain/ah, the son of r AH, command us to conceal and not 
divulge the secret of our religion? Because it contains the mysteries and 
covenants of our Lord, and we might not to declare it to any one, inasmuch 
as it is the salvation of souls, and the life of spirits. 

Sb. Are we then to be saved, and do we not seek the salvation of others? 
This ouestion is neither pertinent nor necessary: f«»r the calling i- removed, 
ami the door is shut, and the believer believe-, and the blasphemer blas- 
phemes. and all things are to be praised : good works and no.rtifieation are 
abolished, lbr the Rational One rose and lasted, but tin* humiliation of the 
soul, and the mortification of the body, cannot give us access io mir Lord# 

S7. What means the limitation of alms to a certain class ' Our alms nre 
not io be extended to any lmt our brother, the true believer, who is initiated 
into our mysteries, and to give alms to any others Is accursed. 

£>S. And why do you stay yi private churches and •mortify yourselves ? We 
do so that our Lord when he comes may reward us according to our wuvks, 
and endow us with the government of the world, as Wazirs. and Bashas, and 
Sulbins. and the administrators of unlimited hospitality. 

This is the entire religion of the l>ru/es, except the writings of Shafmiyel 
anu others ; and We beseech him to be advocate for the true believers in the 
unity of (Sod, and an avenger upon the idolaters by the sword of our Lord 
alone. — May his memory be glorious ! 

This document is suflieiently absurd, fanatical, and humi- 
liating to humanity. The Druzes, however, have had so 
much to do with the maintenance of their position, and 
their social organization, in their mountainous abodes tor 
tnaiiy ( ‘yiturt(‘.s, that religion of any hind lias been with 
them only a matter of secondary importin' e. In moral 
conduct they do eot much diifer from their neighbours the 
Maromtes.- They are to a great extent accessible to the 

1 .The comparison is omitted because ~ *' The Ionizes. ns n meiwi. snys 
uf its grossness. Mr. (Vnsul Wood, in a icitvr to Lord 
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efforts of the Christian teacher ; and the American mission- 
aries are seeking their education and instruction. 

The Nasaikiyaii, or Ansaiiuyah, or Ansarians, as they are 
usually calk'd, much resemble the Druzes, particularly in 
their religious descent from the Carmathiaus, and the con- 
cealment of their religious principles. They “ occupy the 
mountains on the high road from Latakia to Aleppo,” 1 — most 
of the range north of Lebanon. They are a warlike and 
sturdy people. We found some of them in the villages near 
the sources of the .Iordan. “ They are divided into several 
sects, of which nothing is known except the names, vi*. 
K el bye, Shamsye, and Mokladjve.”- I am not able to add 
anything to the scanty information which we possess respect- 
ing their tenets and observances, derived from the works of 
Maumlrell, Pococke, Niebuhr, Yolney, lhirekhardt, and others. 

The I-m’aiuyau, or Ishnnwlites, are the remains ot tie 
Asassins, occupying part of the mountains west of l.iamaii 
The castle of jUasvsid, according - to Ikirekhardt, is their cldc) 
seat. They derive their designation trom Ismail ib’.i -lalar 
iSadik, the sixth imam, and hold, like the IShfas, but m .1 
more exaggerated form, tlio mystical doctrine of the tmioi: 
of tho Deity with Alt. Tbeir worship is said l>- h 1 ' 'ei\ 
immoral ; but very little is known respecting' if- 4 S.'vetal 
causes,” says Lurekhardt, “combine to make it probable 
that their doctrines will long remain unknown, dhe piin- 
cipal reason is, that few individuals among them become 
acquainted with the most, important and secret tenets ot 
their faith ; the generality contenting themselves with d K 
observance of some exterior practices, while the arcana me 


Palm-estoii,. Illicit Oct Hi, 1811, “are 
u go< ‘1 jn and have aia mg them 

some ver^ excelli-nt whirl’s who, ho\v- 
1»4*5 * 1 t ‘.r m <*asy and moderate eir- 
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1 Mr. Consul Wood to h'>nl l " ,l 
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possessed by the select few/’ 1 In these circumstances, their 
peculiar tenets can have but little practical effect, and the 
Christian teacher is not called systematically to contend with 
them. Sole orient# fugiunt tenebrw. The darkness of their 
o-ross heathenism, — or call it by what name we may, — will 
Hv before the light of heavenly truth. 


vr.— NOTES ON IDUMEA AND ITS ANCIENT 
INHABITANTS. 


SCRIPTURAL AND HISTORICAL NOTICKS oK KIM >M AND THE EDOMITES 
— THE NABATIl.EANS — THE CHRISTIANS IN IDUMEA- -MODERN 
TRAVEL IN IDUMEA AS ILLUSTRATIVE OR SCRIRTI RE TuI'"(iRA- 
i'llV AND PROPHECY, IN' LUDINO X<>TKS ON THE NATURAE HIS- 
TORY OK l’ETRA — SPECIMENS "K NUSATU.KAN oR S1NAITE IX- 
Si |{ | PTIOXS. WITH THEIR It KNDERINi IS. 


The country of Edo t m derived its name 
Ksau, the son of Isaac. 1 1 is dwelling-place, 
blessing of his father, was to be of the " fatness of the 
and of the dew of heaven from above.”" The 
became “the country of Edom;" :? audits original 
which was probably derived from “ Seir the llovite 
hist inhabited the land, 1 is still preserved, then' is 
reason to believe, in the name of the mountainous 
csli-Sherah/' to the east of the Arabah. The kin 
in the days of Moses, cruelly refused a passigo 
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raelitcs through a part of his territories, from the wilderness 
to the Promised Lan <\, 1 and forced Israel to turn away from 
him. No retribution at this time took place ; but San) 
fought against- Edom as one of his enemies . 2 Ilis successor 
afterwards defeated the forces of that country in the Valley 
of Salt, probably the Wadi IVrabah, or the Glior, its northern 
portion; lying to the south of the Dead or Salt Sea ; and 
“ all they of Edom became David’s servants ." 3 After this, 
they remained for a considerable time subject to the Jews, 
the elder serving the younger ,' 1 * and Edom and Seir being 
a possession for Israel, according to the prophecy of Balaam/’ 
“Solomon," wishing to turn the commercial facilities of the 
country to advantage, “ made a navy of ships in Ezion-gchor. 
which is beside Eloth, on the shore of the Red Sea, in the 
land of Edom .” 6 He had a struggle afterwards with Iladad, 
of the royal race of the land, who had been exalted in Egypt, 
to which he had tied as an exile but it was probable that 
it was the vicegerent, of the king of Judah, who in the days 
of Jehoshaphat united with that sovereign and Jehoram of 
Israel in fighting against Moab . 8 

In the reign of Jehoram, “Edom revolted from under the 
hand of Judah, and made a king over themselves.’"' Ania- 
ziali’s conquest of Kelah, or Petra, we have already noticed. 1 " 
The Idumcans, when that event occurred, seem to have boon 
gross idolaters ; for this king impiously “ brought the gods 
of the children of Seir, and set them up to be his gods.” 11 
His conquest probably did not extend to the south of the 
country ; for it was reserved to Uzziah to rebuild Eloth, and 
restore it to Judah . 12 


1 Numb. XX. IK-21 

* 1 Shin xiv. 47. 

" 2 Sam viii. 1 i 

4 XXV Zft. 

6 N.iniK v ;iv. IS. 

4 i Kings ix. 20. 


7 I Kings xi. 1 4-22. 

8 2 Kings iii. 9. 

,J 2 Kings viii- 20. 

Vul. i. p. 209. 

11 2 Citron, xxv. 1-4. 
u 2 Chron. xxvi. 2. 
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The Idumcans seem shortly after this to have, to a great 
extent, recovered their power, and to have made of it the 
greatest abuse ; for we find Amos, who prophesied under 
Uzziah, thus solemnly announcing their crime, and conse- 
quent doom : — 

“ For three transgressions of Edom 
And for four, 

f will not turn away the punishment thereof; 

Because he did pursue his brother with the sword, 

And did cast oft* all pity, 

And his anger did tear perpetually, 

And he kept his wrath lbr ever : 

But I will send a fire from Toman 
Which shall devour the palaces of Bozrah.'’ 1 

We read of the Edomites, in the reign of Ahaz, making 
an incursion into Judah, and capturing some of its inhabit- 
ants." They did not, however, recover Eloth till they were 
aided by Rezin, king of Assyria/' The time was now come 
wit (“Ti Esau should, according to the divine prediction, break 
the yoke of Jacob from olf his nock. 4 > The strength of his 
power was at this tinvc associated with Bozrali, the modern 
Buseimh, probably then the capital of the country ; and the 
land, even when probably in the enjoyment of its greatest 
glory, had its awful doom again most solemnly pronounced, 
as we find it written in Isaiah xxxiv. The cup of its ini- 
quity, however, was not yet full. When the Chaldeans took 
Jerusalem, it rejoiced in its destruction, and the captivity of 
its children, and shared in its spoil, lienee, as far as it was 
concerned, the fearful vision of Obadiah, and the terrible de- 
nunciations of Jeremiah and Ezekiel/’ It was probably 
visited 4o a certain extent bv the dfvine vengeance through 
instrumentality of the very Chaldeans in \ hose victories 
over the Jews it wickedly exulted. Josephus mentions that 

* Ainn* i. 12. * (Ion. xxvii. 10. 

‘ - Fhron. xxviii. 17, ’ .lor. xlix. Lam. iv. 2 \, : 

d - Kings xv! 0 Soo tlio bn. l!/.< k. x.vv. LMl; xxxv.ir>. 
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Nebuchadnezzar made war against the Ammonites and 
Moabites, and it would seem the neighbouring people. 1 The 
language of Malaclii implies that some disaster had befallen 
Edom, and that it vainly imagined that that disaster would 
be finally repaired : — 

“ Yet, I loved Jacob, and 1 hated Esau, 

Am! laid liis mountains and his heritage waste 
For the dragons of the wilderness. 

Whereas Edom saitli, we are impoverished, 

But we will return and build the desolate places : 

Thus saith the Lord of hosts. 

They shall build, but I will throw down; 

And they shall call them the border of wickedness, 

Ami the people against, whom the Lord hath indignation for ever.'* ' 

They did for a season return, and oven encroached on the 
southern possessions of Judah, in which, however, they were 
defeated by the Maccabees. “ ILyrcanus,” we are told, “ took 
Dora and Marissa,” cities which had got into the possession 
of Idumea, and “subdued all the Idumeans,” and introduced 
the rite of circumcision among them. 8 Antipater, the pro- 
curator of Judea unfler the Romans, and the father of Herod 
the Great, was of Jdurnean blood ; but bad bis race boon 
fully amalgamated with the Jews, be would not probably 
have obtained the office which be held. The la.-i notice 
which we have of the Idumeans in connexion with the Jews, 
is the introduction into Jerusalem by the Zealots of 20,000 
of them, for the defence of the city, previous to its siege by 
Titus. 4 

The great fulfilment of the denunciation of the prophets 
against Idumea, to which we have now alluded, probably 
took place by their bcii% supplanted, in the southern part* 
of their possessions at least, by the Nabathseans, who onwards 
take their place in history. 

* Joseph, v. ..*■ 7- ) More. v. il-a; — Miicr. x. 10. 

- i. ‘ 2 - 4 . J-‘. 

* Joseph. Antiij- xiii. 0. 1; l">. i. ’ Joseph. Bell. JuJ. iv. ». Nt. 
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We first read of the Nabatlueans in profane history in con- 
nexion with Antigonus, one of the successors of Alexander 
the Great, who sent two expeditions against them about 
three hundred years before Christ. At this time they were 
in possession of Petra, which was to them a great commercial 
depot, and an asylum in the time of danger . 1 They derived 
their name from Nebajoth, the eldest son of Ishmael, of whom 
and his brethren, it is said — “ They dwelt from Ilavilah unto 
Slnir, that is before Egypt, as thou goest toward Assyria .” 2 
Wo read of Judas Maccabams and his brother meeting with 
them, after travelling three days’ journey in the wilderness 
east of Jordan . 3 Strabo identities them with the Idumeans, 
and extends their territories even as far as to the south of 
Judea, and the cast of Egypt .' 1 “ The Nabataeans,” ho after- 
wards states, “ inhabit Arabia bordering upon Syria, and the 
Sahara ns, Arabia Felix. But now they are subject to the 
Homans, as well as the Syrians. The metropolis of the Naba- 
teans is that which is called Petra. It lies in' a place some- 
what equable and level, but fortified without by rocks and 
precipices, having within fountains, abundant both for a 
supply of water and horticulture. Beyond its enclosures 
the greater part of the country is desert, especially toward 
Judea. From hence, the shortest road to Jericho is three or 
four days, and to Phooniee, five. An individual of the royal 
"ace always reigns there ; and the king lias an associate (eVi- 
Tpoirov) from among his companions, who is called brother. ’ 
lie notices the visit of his friend Athenodorus to Petra, who 
was pleased with the manners and customs of its inha- 
bitants^ He thou describes the expedition of the Romans 
uito those parts, and the south of Arabia and the Red Sea, 
under ^rilius Ga-'us, sent thither by Augustus Ctesar, and 
the discoveries to which it led. Leuke Come, a great em- 

1 ^iiKiorus Sir. xix. trt-'IS. ' I \l:uv. v. lM. 2 , r >; Joseph. Antiq. 

a Hen. xxv. 18. xii. 8. ‘J. 

< Strubou. xvi. p. 7T>0. 
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porium of the Nabataeans, he particularly notices as communi- 
cating with Petra and Rhinocolura . 1 

The kingdom of the Nabatlueans is sometimes called that 
of Arabia, from their having possession of Arabia Petrjea. 
There was of them a dynasty at Petra, to use the words of 
Dr. Vincent, “ parallel to the Maccabees at Jerusalem, and, 
like them, partly independent and partly under the influence 
of the more powerful monarchies on either side.” 

Dr. Vincent gives us a catalogue of their sovereigns, as lie 
has been able to form it from Josephus: — 

“ Mulachus — is the first king of Idumea at Petra, mentioned by Josephus, 
(Antiq. p. 559, Hudson’* ed., and in the first of tlio Maccabees, xi. .'59. ) lie is 
styled Simalcue, and had protected Antiochus VI., restored to the throne of 
Syria in 144, by Diodatus, called Tryplnm. 

“ Aretas assisted the city of (Liza, besieged by Alexander Scbina, about 

the year 125 (Josephus, Antiq. 595.) 

“ Obodas — is either the same as A ret as, or his successor within the year; 
he defeated Alexander about the year 125 (Josephus, Antiq. 590.) 

“ Aretas II. — is the king to wlmm Ilyrkunus, of the family of the Maccabees, 
high-priest and kyig of Judea, tied, when driven out by Aristobulus. Aretas 
restored him with an army r»f 50,000 men, about tlie time that Pompey came to 
Damascus in the Mithridatic war, in the year OJ.. lit this reign commenced the 
connexion of the Maccabees withJVntipas, or Antipatcr, the Idumean, and the 
father of Herod, which terminate in the destruction of the whole family Mo-e- 
plius, Antiq. <108, 509.) Pompoy took Petra, (Dio., Latin copy, p. 2:;.);;iiul 
from that period the kings of Idumea were, like the other kings in alliance 
with Home, dependent, obliged to furnish auxiliaries on demand, and not 
allowed to assume the sovereignty without permission of the senate, and al’tci- 


1 Strabo, uf supra, pp. 779-785. 
Pliny’s references to the Nabat limans 
and Petra, agree with the notices of 
Strabo. “ I’ltra IVlusiaeum Arabia 
est, ad rubrummarepertinensetodor- 
iferam illam ac divitem et beatie cog- 
nomine inclytam. Hoc Catabanain et 
Esbonitarum et Scenitanim Arabum 
vocattir, sterilis, prietcrquam ubi 
.Syria* coufinia attingit, hoc nisi Casio 
monte nobilis. His Arabes jungun- 
tur, ab o ru nto (Ja rich lei, a mcritlic 
Cedcoi, qut dcinde de ambo Naha- 
thad.n/ —J ib v. cap. 11. 

4i Na bat’d oppidum incolunt Pe- 


t-ram nomine in eonvnlle paulo minus 
ii. m. pars amplitudinis, circundatam 
montibus inaccessis iiiiuie intovliu- 
ente. Abest a (iaza oppid" Mom 
liostri dc. m. a- sinu Persieo c\xii. m. 
liunc convenit utt unique bivimn- 
rum qiii Syria) Palmy ram petiere, et 

.Minim <nti ab (iaza veneriiit.”— bib. 

vi. cap. 28. 

It is interesting to observe the La- 
man geographer coupling the < 
the descendants of Kedar, with tli b-e 
of XebajotJ., his brother, as in sacred 
scripture, (Jen* xxv. U- 
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wards of the emperors. The interval between Obodas and this A rotas, T have 
not been able to fill up. 

“ Malchus II. — must have commenced his reign before the year 47 ; because 
in that year Osar was at Alexandria, and Malchus is mentioned by Ilirtius 
as one of the allied kings to whom Osar stmt for succours, (Do Bello Alexan- 
drine, p. 1 ; Hudson, Periplus, p. 11.) This Malchus was in Judea when the 
Parthians took Jerusalem, and restored Antigouus ; at which time Herod fled 
to Petra, (Josephus, Antiq. 044.) The Parthians were defeated by Veutidius, 
in the year oP, (Dion Cassius, Eat. p. 235); ami Malchus was still king in 30, 
(Jos. Antiq. 048, 077.) He is styled Maliclms by Josephus. (Bell. Jmd. POO.) 

‘‘Obodas 11. — must have commenced his reign before the year 24; because 
in that year Elius Callus invaded Arabia, attended by Syl li;us, minister of 
Obodas, and Syllfeus was tried at Rome, and executed for bis treachery, ac- 
cording to Strabo, (p. 783) ; but Josephus says, on account of charges brought 
against him by Herod, whose cause was pleaded by Nicolaus of Damascus. 
This trial did not take place till the reign of the successor of Obodas, (Joseph. 
Antiq. 728, et seq.) 

“ Aretas 111 seized the throne on the death of Obodas, about the year 12, 

without applying to Rome for the consent of the emperor, (Josephus, Antiq. 
Toil); and by that act incurred the displeasure of Augustus, which, however, 
he appeased. The trial of Syllo.us took place in this reign, who was accused of 
poisoning Obodas, and attempting the life of Aretas, among the other charges 
brought against him. This Aretas, or another of the same name, w*as on the 
throne as late as the year 3b after Christ, w hich is the last year of Tiberius ; 
for Vitelline, proconsul of Syria, was preparing to march inty Idumea, against 
a sovereign of the same name, but was stopped by that event, (Joseph. Antiq. 

7 28, 730, 755.) It is in this reign we may place the visit of Strabo's friend, 
Athcuodorus, to Petra, who found it as dej^ribed above, in a civilized and 
flourished state. 

“ Aretas IV. — whether another, or the same as the last, is dubious. 

“ Much disappointment have I felt in not being able to discover any succes- 
sor to Aretas, in Josephus or Dion Cassius; because l have great reason to 
believe, that in his immediate successor, or in the following reign, we should 
have fo^nd another Malchus or Maliclms, the same who is mentioned in the 
Periplus as the sovereign of Potrea, when the author frequented the port of 
Leukb Koinfe. We learn, however, from this brief account, the commencement 
of the Roman influence over this government under Poinpey, and the continu- 
ance of it to the death of Tiberius; and it will hence appear very evident how a 


honmn garrison was introduced into Leukb Home, and the reumuos of the 
Port ‘liveried from the possession of the native kings into the Roman treasury. 
Ihe immediate dide of that transaction 1 cannot fix; for Elius (iallin appears 
to have Hud little knowledge of Leuke Koine till he was conducted thither by 
Ileus; and, as he re-aubarked from another port, he had not an opportunity 
ot leaving \ garrison at Eeukfc Kmue on his return. This makes it highly 


pto table that the introduction of this garrison was in the reign of Claudius, 
^h.) evidently collected a revenue from the coast of Arabia, we learn from 
^‘unnisstauccK related by Plokamus, and might well commence bis system 
from the head of the gulf. 

it may be I ere observed, that the princes ot this dynasty of Petra are ab 
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most universally called Kings of the Nabateans by the historians ; and the pre- 
valence of this tribe of Nebaioth over the Idumeans is placed by Prideaux, with 
his usual accuracy, during /he Babylonish captivity, agreeing admirably with 
the existence of their sovereignty in the reign of Antigonus, and countenanced 
by Strabo, who mentions the expulsion of the Idumeans. If this, therefore, be 
the origin of the dynasty, its termination is in the reign of Trajan, w hen Petrca 
was reduced into the form of a Roman province, by Palma, his lieutenant 
Still, under the latter emperor, we meet with an A rotas in Procopius; and 
possibly, according to the fluctuating power of the empire, it was at times sub- 
ject, amUagain independent, as the change of circumstances took effect, till it 

was finally reduced by Mahomed in person For Mahomed marched against 

this country with an army of thirty thousand men, of which ono-tliird was ca- 
valry : ho took llagjr, the capital of the Tsehanmdites ; ami John, the prefect of 
Aila, submitted to pay a tribute of three hundred pieces of gold. Now if Ilagjr 
be not the Ilagar of the Hebrews, the Petra of the Greeks, it is at least a hill- 
fort in the same country, and maintained the same rank as the seat of govern- 
ment. Aila is Eloth of the Scriptures, still at that period under the power of 
Constantinople (if we may judge from the name of John the governor,) so late 
as the reign of Horaelius. This expedition is the more remarkable, as it is tin- 
first successful attempt of Mahomodans beyond the limits of the Hejaz, and the 
prelude to the conquest of Syria by the immediate successor of the prophet. 
This expedition, therefore, it was which opened the way to all their succeeding 
victories over the declining power of the Homans in the East/’ 1 

The history of the introduction of Christianity into these 
parts is very* obseurg. The different Nothin; collected Lv 
lieland show, however, that it was embraced in the eccle- 
siastical establishments^^* early as the fourth century, ami 
was included both in the Roman and ecclesiastical division 


of Palest ina Tertia, of which Petra was (lie metiopulitau 
sea. 2 Germanus, one of its bishops, was present at the 
council of Seleucia, a.d. .‘159 ; and Theodoras at that o Jeru- 
salem, a.i>. »3G. As mentioned by Vincent in the extract 
quoted above, Muhammad, in the year moved north 
against the Roman possessions in Arabia ; but the I [ajar, at 
which he arrived, was neither Petra, nor any place m its 
vicinity, for he proceeded no further than Tabuk. 3 'Jhc 


1 Vincent h Commerce of the An 
cleats, o 1 . ii. pp. 27U-278. 

* Ileiait't. Pab\«C p. 214, et 
1 Ahulfcd. Annul, tom. i. p. 176 
In a note, \ 1. i. p. 2bb, I have, in 
common v it : homic others, from the 
d i/v* f B icbart. associated the Hejar 


of the Arabian geographers with Uo- 
tra. A re- examination of Abulfeda 
and Ed risk however, leads me to ac- 
ijiiicsco in the opinion of Hr. Robinson 
[vol. ii. p. ] that their Hajar lav 
»t least eight .lays south from Mali 
Mfisil. 
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mission of John, the lord (Salieb) of Ailah, was the first 
made by the Christians of Arabia Petnea to Muhammad. 
The conquest of the whole of Syria was consumnlatcd in the 
year 636. 

Nothing furtlfer can be learned of Idumea and Petra till the 
times of the Crusaders, whose movements in the country have 
been generally but precisely brought tonotice by Dr. Robinson. 1 
They seem to have had but a slight knowledge of biblical 
geography. On their first expedition into the country, under 
Baldwin, a.d. 1100, they either gave the name of Wadi Musa 
(Vail is Moysi) to Petra, or were so far misled by it, as to 
take Mount Ilor for Sinai, and the brook of es-Sfk for the 
water of the smitten rock. When, about 1136, they erected 
the fortress of lverak, they supposed that it stood on the 
site of the ancient Petra.- Ailah on the Red Sea, they 
made the Elim of Scripture. The dominion of the Franks 
in the country was terminated by Saladin in the year 1688. 

The Arabian authors do not mention PctVa ; but two 
Arabic manuscripts in, the library of Gotha, a reference in 
which was brought to Dr. Robinson's notice bv Professor 
Rudiger, mention Wadi Musa as the place where, according 
to a Muhammadan legend, Moses was buried. 3 

Volney was the first in modern times to rouse attention 
to Arabia Petnea, “ This country," he said, “ has not been 
visited by any traveller, but it well merits such an attention; 
for, from the reports of the Arabs of Bakir, and the inhabi- 
tants of Gaza, who frequently go to Mann and Ivarak, on the 


road of the pilgrims, there is to the south-east of t lie lake 
Asphalt^es, within three days’ journey, upwards of thirty 
ruined towns, absolutely deserted. Several >f them have 


1 Robins, .vs Bib, ft, •. V ol. ii. up. 
ajMns. 1 1 


i*o passages above (plot oil from 
Mrabo , m ,i l*li tlv [ pp . 727. 72s, | 

• how that Kerak, it-lf siamling ,m 
which van be scon iu many 


quarters from the greatest distance, 
could not be Petra tin 1 capital of the 
\ah.Mthioans. Josephus, too, tolls us 
that Petra contiguous to Mount 
T !«»r See ivteveuee, vol. i. p. 

KohiusouV Bib. Kcs. vol. ii. p. 577. 
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largo edifices with columns which may have belonged to 
ancient temples, or at least to Greek Ohurches. The Arabs 
sometimes make use of them to fold their cattle in, but, in 
general avoid them, on account of the enormous scorpions 
with which they swarm.” 1 * In 1806, Seetzeif proceeded from 
Damascus to Kcrak ; but, instead of going further south, ho 
passed. round the lower extremity of the Dead Sea to Jeru- 
salem. In the following year lie went from Hebron on the 
road to Wadi Musa, so far as the hill Madarah.- Durcldmrdt 
was the first modern European to enter Idumea, and to pass 
through it from Kcrak to WadiGha randel in Jcbel esh-Sherah, 
making discoveries of the most important character, both as 
far as biblical and general geography are concerned, and 
particularly bringing the wonders of Petra to (lie notice of 
the civilized world. Irby and Mangles, and Banks and 
Leigh, followed much in his track from Kcrak to Wadi Musi, 
in 1818. Laborde and Linant entered Petra from Akabah 
ten years lafer. Sipce their time it lias been frequently 
visited. • . 

Modern travel in Idumea lias contributed much to the 
illustration of the sacred Scriptures. Though it has been 
observed that the country is sadly neglected in an agricultural 
point of view by the wandering - Arabs by whom it is pos- 
sessed, such remains of the ancient capabilities of its soil, 
and such indications of its favourable position have been 
witnessed, as explain the announcement made by Isaac to 
Esau, “ Behold, thy dwelling shall be the fatness ol the 
earth, and of the dew of heaven from above.”' 1 

In Burckhardl’s travels we find such notices as follow- 
ing - : — At Kether-abba, <£ the gardens contain great numbers 
of large fig-trees. The mountains in the neighbourhood are 
cultivated in some parts by the Beni-Ammer.” 4 The inbahi- 


1 V.*lnovV Fr&v. vol. ii. pp 288-200. 

~ BhmVk*, p. 340. 


1 <un. xxvii. 30. 

« ntirckliartHVrr.iv. in 8 \tm. p 
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tants of ’Orak cultivate, besides wheat, barley, ami dlioura, 
olives, figs, and tobacco, which they sell to advantage . 1 lu 
the neighbourhood of Khanzir, “ are a number of springs, 
whose united waters form a rivulet, which irrigates the fields 
belonging to the villages, and an extensi ve tract of gardens .”- 2 
At el-Kasrcin, Jhirckhardt reached a “ fine spring, surrounded 
by verdant ground and tall reeds .” 3 Proceeding onusirds to 
the ruins of Kerr, he crossed an extensive elevated plain of 
a fertile soil.” At Aimah, he found “ several springs.” and 
says, “ wherever these are met with, vegetation readily takes 
place, even among barren sand rocks .” 4 “ The climate of all 
these mountains,” he adds, “ to the southward of the Belka, is 
extremely agreeable ; the air is pure, and although the heat 
is very great in summer, and is still further increased by the 
reflexion of the sun’s rays from the rocky sides of the moun- 
tains, yet the temperature never becomes suffocating, owing 
to the refreshing breeze which generally prevails. I have 
seen no part of Syria in which there,. are so* few invalids. 

During my stay, in Gebalenc, (in '.July and August,] 

we had every morning a fog which did not disperse till muh, 
day. I could perceive the vapours collecting in the Ghor 
below, which, after sunset, was completely enveloped in 
them. During the night thev ascend the sides of the moun- 
tains, and, in general, arc not entirely dissipated till mid- 
day .” 5 Similar notices are given bv Irby and Mangles. 
Speaking under the date of their first- day s march iroin 
Kerak, they say, “ In short, the whole of the tine plains in 
this quarter arc eoveiod with sites of towns on every emi- 
nence qj* spot convenient for the construction ot one, and 
blithe land is capable of rich cultivation ; there can be lit- 
tle doubt that this country, now so deserted, once presented 
a continued pictures of plenty and fertility. IV e ourselves, 

trtirc]vl\avdt's Trnvols in Svrui, ]>. o07. 1 Udd. p. oCT. 

" Ibid. ’oi. 1 Ibid. p. 10LV Ibid. p. tOL:. 
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(luring our visit to Petra, found the climate most agreeable ; 
and though much impressed with its desolations, we noticed 
in several places in its neighbourhood, both on its mountains 
and valleys, the capabilities of its soil. 

I have elsewhere made a quotation from Burckhardt re- 
specting the scripture sites which he discovered to the east 
of the Jordan and Dead Sea on this journey. 1 Proceeding 
southward from Ivorak, he came to Tafil or Tafilah, con- 
taining about six hundred houses,- which was afterwards 
recognised as the Topiiel of Deut. i. 1 . Buscirah, a village 
of about fifty houses, 3 is, in all probability, the Bozha u of 
Idumea, the name being the diminutive of Busrah, tbe 
Arabic form of that word, and its position agreeing better 
with the Scripture references to Bozrah than the northern 
Busrah which we have already noticed. ” 1 Wadi Musa has 
been elsewhere referred to as the Selah of the Bible. 5 Irby 
and Mangles started the idea which has since been ac- 
quiesced in b_V biblical scholars, that the Wadi el-Ahsa, south 
of Khanzlr, which* separates the mountainous district of 
Edom called Jebfil from that of Kerak, is probably the brook 
Zarcd of Scripture, the boundary of the Edomites and Moab- 
ites. 0 The district of Sherah, which we have more than 
once noticed, corresponds with Mount Seir of Scripture. 

Irby and Mangles, after alluding to the tokens of former 
culture and fertility near Petra, say, “ At present the. barren 
state of the country, together with the desolate condition of 
the city, without a single human being living near it, seem 
strongly to verify the judgment denounced against it. ' 
“Several prophets,” says Laborde, “ have predicted jhe mis- 
fortunes of Idumea ; but the strong expressions of Ezekiel are 

1 See abf.Ye, pp. 8(12, 3GU. u See vol. i. p. 2SK). 

2 Burokhardt’s Travels in Syria, p. r ‘ Irby and Mangles, p. 410. 

402. 7 .lev. xlix. 17 ; Kzek. xxxv. xxxm - 

* TbiJ. p 4- hi Irby and Mangles, p. d:W. 

4 See above, p. Xt>(). 
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alone adequate to the description of this joyless scene at en- 

Nakb.” 1 It was reserved to the Rev. Dr. Keith, most vigorous- 

* ° 

ly and powerfully, to direct attention to the general state of 
Idumea, and particularly Petra, as noticed by the travellers to 
whom we have now referred, as strikingly illustrative and con- 
firmatory of Scripture prophecy. 2 On this account he is en- 
titled to the gratitude of the Christian world. Every traveller 
will admit the accuracy of the conclusion at which he arrives, 
though some may not agree, in every respect, with the 
Doctor’s method of interpreting the poetical and figurative 
language of the inspired seers, and may not be disposed to 
look to the fulfilment of the prophecies on which ho com- 
ments, except as connected with the ancient Idumcan race, 
which has many ages ago disappeared from human cogni- 
zance, and with the memorials of God’s Vengeance, — still to 
he seen in the land, — of God’s dealings with them, the re- 
probated enemies of his people. 1 have elsewhere incidentally 
alluded to the impressions which the appearance of Idumea 
and Petra made upon my fellow-travellers and myself, when 
viewed in connexion with these prophecies. 3 They were 
such as can never be forgotten by any of our number. They 
were quite in accordance with the general scope of Dr. 
Keith’s reasonings, representations, and appeals. It may 
not he improper for me to compare notes on the general con- 
dition of the place, both as connected with its natural history 
and the prophetical descriptions and imagery of Scripture, 
with a gentleman who particularly uotices them, and who, 
though by no means inclined to disparage the testimony of 
the Divine Word, docs not interpret the prophecies in such 
a literal manner as the extremely useful and popular writer 
to whom T now refer. 

1 N ct <\ 1 think, Labonlo bad pvin- s Evidence ol‘ Prophecy, chapter on 

'pally beiorc him u part of the ovi- Idumea, 

gmal desert. See Pimp. x. vol. i. 
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Mr. Kinncar, in his little work, which is one of some 
merit, says, “ There is abundant evidence of the complete 
fulfilment of the prophecies against Edom, without descend , 
ing to those minute and literal details to which so much im- 
portance has been attached.” The declaration of Isaiah 
“ None shall pass through it for ever,” lie thinks, perhaps 
correctly, has been fulfilled “ in its ceasing to be the groat 
thoroughfare, through which the commerce of the surround- 
ing nations passed.” 1 

“ ‘ Thorns ’ do ‘ come up in the palaces of Petra, nettles and 
briars in the fortresses thereof,’ ” be continues, “ but not to any 
very extraordinary extent. . . . And, in fact, the plants which 
grow most luxuriantly in the valley and neighbouring de- 
files, so as to give a character to the scenery, are the olean- 
der, tamarisk, and white-broom ; and numbers of small 
purple hyacinths spring up everywhere among the ruins.” 
We certainly noticed all the plants here mentioned ; but still 
we saw a superabundance of less agreeable vegetation, in- 
cluding many of* the plants associated with the original 
curse of the ground, and which, in most countries, grow 
most luxuriantly amongst ancient ruins. The following is a 
list of the plants, which, through the help of the tladaum, 
we there collected. I had written the English names op- 
posite only a few of them at Petra, and the loss of the spe- 
cimens to which 1 have already alluded, 2 prevents the iden- 
tification of any of them, except of those the Arabic names 
of which occur in the Flora -Egypt iaco-Arabica of Forskal, 
and in Burekbardt’s Travels : — 

aft aft im-JjJb aft 1 * 1 *^ 3 ft * u Jj 

O. C. c O-* Ot/J OW c.- °y / 

ait ^ * j’^ > " * 

1 Kinnoar i Cairo, Petra and Pa- 

unmem, p. 157. 


* Vol. i. I>. 329. 
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« The only birds of prey which I observed/' says Mr. Kin- 
near, “ were some white vultures, which were generally seen 
in pairs, soaringabove thevallcy, or perched upon the rocks. 
Partridges, pigeons, a spores of blackbird, and numbers of 
8 Pia.11 singing birds, were seen every day. I neither saw 
nor heard the screech owl.” Certainly you must not have 
gone like “ Lady Cynthia, mistress of the shade,” “ with the 
fashionable owls to bed,” and soundly you must have slept 
while at Petra, and matters must have been far otherwise 
when you were in that remarkable place, than when those 
who followed you lodged among its ruins, or youpight have 
heard the midnight concert of both owl and owlet which we . 
enjoyed. The birds which we noticed, or which the Fellalun 
told us are to be found there, or in the neighbourhood, were, 
according to a list which we made out, the eagle, ossifrage 
(iV.cab), kite, hawk, great owl, small owl, and raven, as well 
as the thrush, hippoe, starling, wagtail, sparrow, bee-eater, 
duck/goose, pigeon, francoline, partridge, and ptcrocles, and 
the “ Kifrid,” whicb, from the description given of it by 
the Fellahln, we took to be the neophron. Of the birds now 

mentioned, the pterocles is the Uai (kata) of the Arabs. 
This Dr. Keith takes to ho the of Isaiah xxxiv. 11, trans- 
lated in our version “ cormorant.” But the Arabic and 
Hebrew named'* do not agree. The rwjj, kaat, was an unclean 
| Inrd, as is evi&eht fpni Leviticus xf. 18, where it is translat- 
ed "pelican while the fcata, of which we had specimens in 
0ttr ^ands, is a cle&ngame bird, the “ little pin-tailed grouse,” 

T °Ln, 3 a 
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of Dr, Russell. 1 The Js&at is a solitary $i^jfo$fhe JE*jjSalmist 
says, “I am like a k&at (pelican) of the wilderness: Cam like 
an owl of the desert ;” 2 but the katfi, as Dr. Keith, well in- 
forms us, is a gregarious bird, and so plentiful th&t iome have 
formed the idea* that it may have been the quail of the He- 
brews. The kifftd, of which the Fellahfn spoke to us, but 
in reply to a leading question, may, if they did not mislead 
us, be the Kiphod (-rtc'p), mentioned in Isaiah in connexion 
with the kaat, and translated “bittern/’ Dr. Keith sup- 
poses this animal to be the kanfadh (j jLxS ), the hedgehog of 
the Arabs. Many J ews are of the same opinion, though a 
bird seems to suit the Hebrew parallelism better than a 
quadruped. Neither the porcupine nor the hedgehog is 
known to exist at Petra ; but they are both, we learned, 
found in the neighbouring valleys. 

Mr, Kinnear says that his party saw no venomous reptile, 
except one small scorpion, which was brought in one morn-, 
ing by Sheikh Husein. Petra, as well as other ruins iiP 
Idoraea, and ^ther eastern lands, nevertheless, may be said, 
as I ha'-e elsewhere hinted, 3 “ to be a habitation of dragons.” 
It literally swarms with them. Never did we see so many 
lizards, centipedes, and scorpions as there. In the space of 
ten minutes the Fellaldn caught some scores of them f6r us, 
some of which I carried to Britain. I attach a delineation 
of a few of them taken from nature. 4 


1 Nat- Hist, of Aleppo, vol. ii. p. 208. 

. * Psalm dt 8. 

•VdtLp. 829. 

* A— is the JFarddn of the inhabit- 
ants of Wtidi Mfisi, which ilasselquist 
(p.2l9,);ahdDr. fcussell (Nat. Hist, 
of Alc^pOi p^ 281,) make the Laeerta 
stellio o^lAcumns. The true sparry . 
litard, holfel^p, t take to be— • 

& of the folks of Petra. 

f 


D — their Arbftn, it appears to me 
a species not hitherto brought to 
notice. 

• 15— is denominated LisAn ’Alii by 
the PelUMn. j 

v Pi-ia the spoci«M of scorpion most 
‘abundaot at Petra. The large black 
scorj^Cll is (dso found there. One oi 
this latter kind, which I brought wit 
me from Indie to Europe, was ob- 
served tp liye in abottle of spirits tor 
elgbtbotintt 
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M#'?hmear says, « The wild goat, called by the Arabs 
telal , ' fto^ents the mountains around the valley • and also 
an w^Wliidi, from Sheikh Husein’s description, appeared 
to be a wild boar." Both the animals here spoken of, we were 
informed, are to be found in the locality. The other mam- 
malia of the place and neighbourhood, according to the Fella- 
lifn, besides the hedgehog and porcupine above alluded to, 
arc the fox, wolf, jackal, hyena, lynx, leopard, hare, wubar 
or coney , 1 jerboa, rat, mouse, mole, and bat. We were told 
that the lion is found in Wadi Hamad. 

But these brief notices of the natural history of Petra can- 
not be here extended. I have no doubt of the propriety of 
writers on prophecy judiciously referring to the tokens of the 
desolation and ruins of Edom, as they are still manifest in 
any of its districts. Though the desolation and ruin pre- 
dicted by the prophets may have long ago been realized, 
there is surely nothing wrong in pointing to the proofs of 
its actual occurrence which still cxis\ In s.ime districts of 
the country, the besoiu of destruction may li.we ma/ieeveh a’ 
cleaner sweep than at Petra, as at Buscirah, or Biw'di. .v^j'iro 
not a vestige of ancient ruins or excavations remains to form 
even a court for owls. What was formerly a “ habitation of 
dragons,” may now perhaps be “ ploughed as a field.” The 
“ people of God's curse" themselves, are at present unknown. 
Long has the depression of Edom continued; and long may 
it yet continue. To the Edomites at least it will never be re- 
stored. “I willtoake thee perpetual desolations, and thy cities 
shall not retui^| i^d ye shall know that I am the Lord .” 2 

I haje alrefidj? expressed the estimate which we formed of 
the remains* of* man at Petra. Some of the 

mder excavations ik&y be those of the Edomites, or even 
perhaps of thef l^ii|b% their predecessors. The grand and 
tasteful sculpt^rS^^d excavations, however, are those of 
’ Sco * Ew*k. m*y. 0. 
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Roman art, employed either for the Roman, authorities of 
the place, or the Nabathteans, subject to thei? authority. 

One inscription in the Wadi Mukatteb, or Sinaite cha- 
racter, which, as Professor Beer has proved, belonged to the 
Nabathasans, was discovered at Petra, I think first by Mr. 
Gray or Mr. Buckworth, when we wore there. It is only of . 
four letters, the Hebrew equivalents of which are e»jm It is 
a proof, however, that the Nabathcean inscriptions, as we 
should expect, are extended beyond the peninsula of Mount 
Sinai, in many places of which they occur. 1 

In a subjoined table of alphabets, I give the Sinaite or 
Nabathcean alphabet, as made out by Professor Beer. I add 
to it various alphabets of the cognate languages, from a 
comparison of which, as well as from the Professor s read- 
ings, one may satisfy himself that ho has correctly repre- 
sented the power of the Sinaite letters. When I first saw 
the inscriptions in Wadi Mukatteb, which I have elsewhere 
noticed, I was ilatisfied that they could thus be deciphered. 

- <6f thfi^roc^-dftscript ions to which I now refer, I present 
-wj^readers with eight lithographed specimens. 

Of these, No. I. was taken by our artist, chiefly on account 
of the rude figures of which it is principally composed. The 
literal inscription is not complete. Tho word thv, peace, 
occurs before the lizard. 

No. II. I copied, thinking that it probably contained a 
signature which might be made out with comparative ease. 
In this I was not mistaken. It reads, 

ti ma wfow *i3 wu* n 

“ Peace be to Ausho, the son <rf Kalabu, ami upon Kalob, the son of Mr. 

The letters, it will be observed, are sometimes grouped 
together. ' , 

The other inscriptions I extract from a lithographed pap 
presented to hie at Bombay, by Mtyor Felix, the companion 
1 See p these inscriptions, vol, i. pj>. 184-187. 
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of the present Duke of Northumberland in his travels in 
the East. They have all been made, out by Professor Beer. 

No. III. reads, — 

m .TD 13^51 13*75 (2) 13 W'Tt "1*3*1 (1) 

“Remember Horishu, the son of ’Alabu, and ’Alabu, the son of Zdr.” 

No. IV., compared with two other transcripts of Montague, 
as far as it can be made out, reads thus, — , 

-*t» n*j *ia wfa dw 

“ Peace be upon Kalabu, the son of Zero Zar.” 
vro in i^i 13 m» cbv 

“ Peace be upon ’Audu the son, and upon ’Alu the son of ’Audu.” 

No. V. is — TW 1105 13 pp |3t» "131 
“ Remember Aben Ruin, the son of ’Amru Zar.” 

No. VI. is — *?53 135 che r 

“ Peace be upon Obed al-Ba’al,” (the servant of God.) 

No. VII. is — iHi inns 13 ’n^s-ins ‘toi 

“ Remember ’Obed Allahi, the son of Atmu Zar,” (or Zeir.) 

The Sinaite inscriptions, it will be seen from these speci- 
mens, contain merely the names of, individuals and their 
connexions, with a prayer for peace and remembrance. Mest** 
of the names are Shemitic, and suit the Nabathseans, who , 
inhabited the parts in which they are found. 


VII.— NOTES ON THE JOKTANITES, AND ON THE 
HEMYARITIC INSCRIPTIONS OF ARABIA FELIX. 

f RAGES OF THE SETTLEMENT OF THE JOKTANITES IN ARABIA 

FELIX- DISCOVERY OF HEMYARITIC INSCRIPTIONS ATTEMPTS 

T0 DECIPHER THEM— TRANSCRIPTS OF SPECIMENS— ACCURACY 
: yiShpllGATBD BY A COMPARISON OF ALPHABETS, AND A REFE- 
$RBj|0E TO THE RESEARCHES OF GERMAN AND FRENCH SCHOLARS. 

It # remarkable fact that the most thorough geograph- 
ical^ ethnographical, and philological researches, go to ac- 
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. * . ■ . \ 
credit the account which is given in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis, in which are set before us the “ generations of the 
sons of Noah.” 

From the genealogical tables of that remarkable passage 
of Scripture, we find the descent of Joktan from Shem to be 
through Arphaxad, Salah, and Eber. In the days of Joktan, 
(or of hip brother Peleg), the earth was divided among the 
increasing families and tribes of men. J oktan had thirteen 
sons. “ Joktan,” it is said, “ begat Almodad, and Sheleph, 
and Hazarmaveth, and Jerah, and Hadoram, and Uzal, and 
Diklah, and Obal, and Abimael, and Sheba, and Opliir, and 
Havilah, and Jobab. All these were the sons of Joktan; and 
their dwelling was from Mesha, as thou goest unto Sephar, 
a mount of the east .” 1 

Since the days of Bocliart especially, there has been almost 
a perfect unanimity of opinion about the country in which 
the Joktanites hero mentioned settled. That country, as that 
able writer, an<| the subsequent researches of others, have 
t -mwst satisfactorily shown, is Arabia Felix. We find from 
the earliest times, as well as at present, notices of persons, 
tribes, and towns in that region, whose denominations most 
decidedly warrant the identification. 

Arabian authors tell us that J oktan, or Kahtan (^Ua-szu), 
as they write the name, was the first king who reigned in 
Yemen . 2 Kahtan, as shown by Niebuhr, Burckhardt, and 
others, is still the patronymic of the large Arabian tribes 
which are scattered over the whole southern portion v of 
Arabia, It is the name of a district of Yemen, also de- 
scribed by the former of these great travellers, lying to the 
north of Najr&n, on the way to Mecca. Its capital is known 
by the same name ; and, according to Niebuhr, it is the 
“ Baisat Jacktan of Sherif Ed*Drls .” 3 

* den. *. 26-80. JP Niebuhrj Descript. de I’Arabc, p< 

* Poeoclpi Speoimeu. p. 56. 238, .V 
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The Joktanites, 1 as noticed by Bochart, are probably the 
Katanitae of Ptolemy. 1 

Bochart recognises Almodad , the eldest son of Joktan, in 
4he ; Alumeeotae of Ptolemy, belonging to the centre of Arabia 
Felix . . . 

/;^;The descendants of Sheleph are recognised in the Salapeni 
Of Ptolemy. , 

’% Hazarmaveth, in the Hebrew character, moisn, is litera- 
tim -jCJ'jtjH da~, Hadkaramaut — the present name of the 
province lying to the east and north-east of Aden. The 
Arabs and Jews make this identification. The name may 
be recognised in the XarpaficortTi ? of Eratosthenes, inhabited 
by the Xarpapcorelrai — the Xarpa/iovirat of Ptolemy, *and 
the Chatramotitse and Adramitse of Pliny, and various other 
similar cognomens referred to by Bochart. 2 

Niebuhr sees some resemblance between the name Jerah 
and Jerim, lying to the east of mount Sumara, in Yemen. 
Considerably to the north of this place occurs on his map 
“ Jahhran,” and to the north of Sanaa,, the Beni -Zerii, whvdv» 
have,, perhaps, as great a resemblance to the Hebrew. Btit, 
query, is not Jerah the Y&reb of the Arabs, who is ex- 
pressly called by them, as by Abulfeda, “ Y&rcb the son of 
Kaljan Bochart thinks that the Jcrachaei received 
their designation, “ quasi Lunares dicti,” and identifies them 
with the Aliloei, who are supposed to have received their 
, name from the goddess Alilat.* Ptolemy mentions a village 
inATabia Felix called ’ Iepcucwv Ko/w;, 6 and also an island 
in t||e Arabian Gulf called * Iepaicwv . 

Niebuhr gives Doran (or, more correctly, Dhoran), anan- 
cieakloiiHfTying to the south of §an&6> as an approximation 
to Efadfyram. This is a better attempt at identification than 

« Geog. Sac. p. 124. 

»Ptol.p.l6. 
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those made by Bochart. Mr. Forster thinks that he dis- 
covers Hadoram on the east of Arabia, ne§r the JB6s el- 
Sad. 1 Unfortunately for this supposition, the R&S elrjlad 
means “the headland of the wreck/' and it is sonaiped 
from the difficulty of the navigation in its neighbourhood. 

All the Arabian Jews with whom I have conversed, with- 
out exception, identify Uzal with 8anh&, now the capital of 
Yemen. To a certain extent, this opinion of the Jews on 
this matter, was noticed by Niebuhr. 2 The Arab geo- 
graphers concurred in the opinion of the Jews of their day 
to the same effect. Bochart, Michaelis, and other critics, 
have admitted the application made by these authorities ; 
and . so has Dr. Wolff, in the journal of his visit to the place. 

Diklah means the place of palms. Ptolemy mentions a 
place called Phoenicon ; but this was not proximate to the 
Joktanites. The country of the Minsei, according to Pliny, 
abounded in palms ; and this people, Bochart is disposed to 
consider the representatives of Diklah. 3 The identification 
„is 4 Rther doubtful. 

Niebuhr associates Obal with tire ancient town of Thdbcid; 
but the resemblance, as he allows, is not very apparent. 
Bochart rightly connects it with the Abalita of Pliny and 
Ptolemy, on the part of the African coast, near the straits 
of Bab el-Mandeb, now occupied by the Sumalf. 

The word Abimael may mean the father or founder of a 
tribe called Mael, a trace of which Bochart discovers in Theo- 
phrastus, where the name Ma\i probably refers to the same 

* 

1 Geography of Arabia, vol. i. p. 141. Indien, qui avoit demeur6 long temps 

* “ n y a assez d’apparence, que dans 1’ Yemen, eroyoit pouvoir assur- 
8&n& est 1* ancien Usal, comma d’au* er, qui l’anoien nomdeSan& dtftt dial. 

tree Font ddjd remarqud ; car un Un Juif do Taoes ne connoissoit pas le 
Mahometan, & qui je demandai le nomd ’Usal; mais e’etoit un ouvricr, 

noms des villos situdes entre Lo- ' et non un Rabbin. J’oubliai de m’ en 
heia sa patrie et Sand, nomma OsSr informer ohez lea Juift de Sana.”— 
le yillage^de Juift qui est auprtSs Description de PArab«, p. 252. 
de tiani ; et un autre Mahometan * Geog. Sac. p. 164, et teq. 
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wandering tribe in the vicinity of Mecca which Strabo calls 
Manual, Minay. Perhaps Mael may be recognised in the 
Malai of Burckhardt, as noticed by Forster. 1 
: This place Abulleda identifies with Marab. 

— “ Mareb, which is also called Saba.” Edrisi 
and el-Wardi, and other Arabian geographers, with a single 
exception, agree in his opinion, 2 and also the Jews of Yemen. 
Ibn el-Wardi speaks of two ancient castles existing at SanSA, 
.one of which was called after Balkis, “ the spouse of Solo- 
mon,” and, according to eastern belief, the queen who came 
to visit him from afar. Her territories, lying in Yemen in ' 
the south of Arabia, are with propriety spoken of as in the 
ends of the earth. She is spoken of as the queen of “ the 
south” in the gospels, an expression exactly designative of 
the position of Yemen, with regard to the Holy Land. 3 
Diodorus Siculus calls Saba the metropolis of the Sabaei, 
Ptolemy speaks of it under the name of Maraba, “ Baraba, 
the metropolis,” and Strabo of Mcrpia^a. ? Ptolemy also 
mentions a town called “J3abe,” and a Xaur} ftcunXeudv. 
Niebuhr mentions several places in Yemen as having nearly 
similar names. 4 

According to Niebuhr, “ Ophir was most probably the 
principal .port of the Sabeans, and was, without doubt, si- 
tuated between Aden and Dafar, and may be the Cana of 
the Greeks.” He finds, he says, “ no name resembling it.” 

Niebuhff rightly supposes Havilah to be identified in 
KhaulSn, a district to the south-east of San&a. 

1 HistGeograph. Arab. p. 153. the right hand from Mecca, while 

2 Abqifod. Arab. Descript. Cris- Syria or Sh&m is to the left. 

topli.Rhfeael commentario, p, 40, etc. 4 More than one scriptural Sheba 

?, Matt, xii, 42. It is, perhaps, too is to be sought for. We hare in Gen. 
much to associate with this province x. Sheba the son of Cush, and Sheba 

^ literal meaning of u South,” — the son of Raamah. We have also 

to hear this signi- elsewhere Sheba the grandson of 
-4s it is probably derived, as Abraham and Keturali, who, as com- 
noticed byAbulfeda, because it is to monly thought, was located near the 

^ IWsifm Gulf. 
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The descendants of Jobab, the youngest son of Jokt&U, are 
found in the Jobabit© e of Ptolemy, as Boch%rt proposes to 
read the Jobaritae of the printed editions of Ptolemy . 1 The 
Beni-Jobub of Niebuhr, whose district occurs in the territory 
of Kusma, may have derived their name from the youngest 
sonofJoktan. 

Whatever may be said of some of these attempts at iden- 
tification, there can be little doubt, that unitedly, they afford 
sufficient warrant for the conclusion, to illustrate which they 
have been brought forward, that Yemen is undoubtedly the 
seat of the ancient Joktanites. In a part of that province, 
too, it is not difficult to discover some of the names of the 
Cushites . 2 

We have already incidentally seen, that the Hemyar of 
the Arabs, from whom the Hcmyarites, or the Ilomeritae of 
the Greeks and Latins, were descended, belonged to the 
family of Kali tan ; 3 and that Yemen, or Arabia Felix, in 
which the Joktanites were settled, came under the govem- 
>*ment of these Hcmyarites. 

It was long known to orientalists, on the testimony of the 
Arab historians, that the Hcmyarites had an alphabetical 
character of their own, which had given way to the Cufic 
and present Arabic letters, and the knowledge of which, in 
the course of time, had perished . 4 Niebuhr expected to have 
found in Arabia some ancient monuments in this character ; 
but though he heard of their existence in some parts of the 
countiy, and saw a copy of one of them at Mokha, he was 
disappointed in seeing them. It was reserved to some of* 
the intelligent officers of the Indian Navy, Messrs. Wellsted, 
Cruttenden, Hutton, and Smith, first to bring specimens of 

1 Bochart’n Gcog. Sac. p. 163. character, M<5moire sur Torigine et les 

* See Niebuhr’s Descript, of l’Arabe, Ancicns Mommiens de la Literature 

- y>p. 253-4. parmi les Arabes, par A. J. Silvestre 

* Sod above, p. 652. de Sac y, in Mdmoire de Litter, tom. 

4 See, for the Arab accounts of this 50. 
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them to notice. Af^rtho communication, in 1835 and 1836, 
by the Bomba^Tovernment, of transpripts of these inscrip- 
tions to the learned societies in India, I happened to observe, 
among the curiosities of Dr. Smyttan, two marble figures with 
inscriptions in the same character as that which had been 
lately found on the southern shores of Arabia. On ques- 
tioning my friend about the manner in which they had come 
into his possession, he informed me that they had been pre- 
sented to him by Dr. Mackell of the Bombay Army, who had 
procured them at Mareb when there several years before ; 
and that he had two copies of inscriptions from other stones 
which were too large to be removed to the coast. On my 
suggesting the propriety of presenting the whole to the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, he most readily 
agreed to do so, giving me the opportunity of appending 
them to a lithograph of the figures and inscriptions, similar 
to the accompanying, which I immediately got executed for 
distribution among the members. , 

That note, which \va^ certainly written currente ca l<Mno, 
and without much consideration, Avas the following. It was 
read at the meeting of the Society, held on the 28th No- 
vember lj$36, and along with the lithographs to Avhich it 
refers, published in the Oriental Christian Spectator for the 
folloAving month. 

u The stones bearing the figures and inscriptions marked No. 1 and 
No. 4, 1 are presented to the society by Dr. Smyttan. The inscriptions 
marked No. 2 and No. 3, 2 are fac-sirailes taken from stones found in 
their neighbourhood, which Dr. Mackell, to whom w r e are indebted for 
the discovery of them, was unable to get possession of. 

“ pr. Mackell, in communicating his discovery to Dr. Smyttan, wrote 
as follows : i I was rather more successful in my search after antiquities 
on the route to Senna, having been fortunate enough to procure a couple 
of Btones lyith figures and inscriptions from the town of Marab or Saba, 
which is completely in ruins, and is supposed to be Jie seat of the Queen 

INo.ltof the lithograph attached 2 Nos. III. and T V . of the lithograph 

to this work, attached to this work. 
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of Sheba’s Empire. The stones bear the markk of great antiquity, and 
are inscribed with characters which appear to me t> be Ethiopic. They 
probably may be referred to the time at which Yeflfen was conquered 

by the Abyssinians I enclose two inscriptions from stones too 

heavy to be removed/ V 

“ The opinion which Dr. Mackell here states respecting the Abyssinian 
origin of the inscriptions, agrees with that expressed by Lieutenant 
Wellsted, I. N. in an extract from his journal which accompanied the 
fac-simile of the inscriptions, similar to those of Dr. Mackell, found by 
him at Hassan Ghorab near ’Aden, on the Arabian coast, which was pre- 
sented to this Society by the Government of Bombay, and lately trans- 
mitted by us to the Royal Asiatic Society. Messrs. Hutton and Smith, 
in a report on the inscriptions found at Hammam and Dis, 1 which are 
also similar to those which we now notice, say, ‘ The characters certainly 
bear a stronger assimilation to the Ethiopic than to any other known in 
the present day ; and consulting the history of Arabia, we find that, prior 
to the Persian conquest of Yemen, under Noushirvan, the whole of that 
fertile province was under the sway of the Abyssinians, many of whom 
having become enamoured of its beauties permanently settled here/ 

“ The resemblance to the ancient Abyssinian letters, I refer particu- 
larly to such as we have in the inscription discovered at Axum by Mr. 
Salt, appears to x. ^ to be rr ther remote ; and I am inclined to substitute 
for tne opinions now advorted to, the conjecture that these inscriptions 
and figures are the work of the ancient Sabaeans. Their connexion with 
the ancient Phoenician and Greek alphabets, which had a Sabsean origin, 
will be apparent, at any rate, from the comparison of them with the 
accompanying table, which I have taken from Dr. Gregory Sharpe’s 
treatise on the Origin and Structure of the Greek Tongue. Several of 
the letters in the inscriptions occur in the column marked i Nemean/ 2 * * * * * * 
and in some of the other columns. 

“ The derivation of the Greek alphabets from the Phoenician is uni- 
versally admitted ; and historical proof can be alleged that the Phoeni- 

1 See Journal of the Asiatic Society Greek characters were partially in 9 
of Bengal for Oct. 1835. use in Abyssinia in the fourth century, 

8 “ The Nemean inscription,” says (Valentia’s Travels, vol. iii#p. '181)> 

Dr, Sharpe, “ may be seen in the but the letters on the stones present- 

Thetaurus /utter ip tionum, collected by ed to the Society resemble more the 

Muratori, and illustrated by Mons. most ancient Greek letters than those 

Bjunard Baron de la Bastie, who proves which got into use in that country 

it to be next in antiquity to the Sigeau through the influence of the Ptolc- 

inscripfiicn,” [which was written above mies. 

five hundred years before Christ.] 
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cians were originally a |#lony from Arabia. ‘ These people,’ says Hero- 
dotua in his Clio, ‘ citing from the shores of what is called the Red Sea 
(Indim Ocean) aife’settling upon the borders of this Sea {the Mediterra- 
nean) in the Country they now inhabit, presently undertook long voy- 
ages.- * These Phoenicians/ says the same historian, in his Polymnia, 

* According to their own account, anciently dwelt on the coast of the 
Erythrcean Sea ; thence passing overland they came and settled on the 
coast of Syria. This part of Syria, and all the country as far as Egypt, 
is called Palestine.’ Marab, the very place at which the inscriptions 
were obtained, it is not improbable, is the spot from which the Phoeni- 
cians migrated. ‘ That the people of Yemen/ says Landseer in his Sa- 
bsean Researches (p. 3t50), i known to the Greeks at a late period by the 
name of Homerites or Sabmans, had a regular government, and a series 
of Kings whose origin is lost in the remotest antiquity ; that the order 
of succession was very often interrupted either by civil wars, or by wars 
with the Abyssinian ^Ethiopians who had the same manners and the same 
language ; ~£hat these Kings, habitually masters of Yemen, properly so 
called, were often so likewise of the country of Hadraumaut and other 
frontier districts, and had a territory at least six times more considerable 
than that of the Hebrews before the schism of Samaria ; that the first and 
habitual residence of these Kings was the city of March, and that long 
before the Kings of the Hebrew s, those of Yemen had-nade remote ex- 
peditions — is all asserted j p Count Yolney’s “ researches,” on okl Ara- 
bian authorities and that of Schultens.’ 

“ There is no necessity for us, it will appear from what has now been 
said, to refer the inscriptions to the Abyssinians, though it even be ad- 
mitted that the ancient characters of that people may have slighty re- 
sembled them. Their approximation to the Phoenician and ancient 
Greek type ; seems to favour the conjecture which I have expressed, that 
they are in original Sabsean characters. The figures themselves strengthen 
this conjecture. Whatever may be thought of it, the inscriptions will 
be viewed with interest as illustrative of the connexion of the ancient 
alphabets of Asia and Europe. 

“ 28th Nov. 1836. John Wilson.” 

The original connexion of the Phenicians with Arabia 
Felix here, on the authority of Herodotus, supposed to have 
existed, is one in support of which sonic plausible reasons 
may be stated * 1 The resemblance of some of the Phenician 
letters, tdHhose of the Hemyarites is unquestionable, as 
1 See Mchaclis Spioilegium Geog. Heb., pp. 106-170. 
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may be seen from an inspection of the^^ble whicH wo have 
arranged for the purpose of illustrating tv<yFiemyarite and 
Sinaite inscriptions, I was mistaken, boyevci|in consider- 
ing the resemblance of the Hemyarite and Ethiopian letters 
to be but slight. After a due comparison of them, I saw 
that their resemblance was very close, and that by this com- 
parison their power would probably be discovered. A friend, 
the Rev. Mr. Weigle, who had been amusing himself in 
examining my lithograph, told me that he thought that the 
single upright stroke, which occurs so frequently in the in- 
scriptions, is nothing but a mark of disjunction ; and in this 
opinion I at once acquiesced. As I knew from Lieut. Well- 
sted that Gesenius, who had succeeded so well with the Phc- 
nician inscriptions, was busy with the HemyaritTc inscrip- 
tions, and we had many other matters of inquiry at Bombay, 
I gave myself no farther trouble about them till the close of 
1842, when a copy of a new Hcmyaritic inscription, found by 
Captain Haines at A(Jen, was presented to me by mjf friend 
Cekmel Dickinson. * 

The inscription now referred to is that marked No. V. in 
the accompanying lithograph. 

“ It is an interesting fact,” says Captain Haines in the letter trans- 
mitting a facsimile of it to Mr. Secretary Willoughby, “ that though 
’Aden, in its most flourishing era, was the principal sea-port of the an- 
cient Hymari kings, that no Hymaritic inscriptions, previous to this, 
have ever been discovered, either in the ruins of the ancient town or its 
immediate vicinity ; though on the shores of Hydramaut, and inland as 
far as Sana, many beautifully executed inscriptions have been found 
and transmitted to Bombay. In every other case, however, the charac- 
ters have been found on oblong marble blocks, generally forming part of 
a gateway, as at Nakb cl-IIajar on the Harfhramaut coast ; whereas, in 
the specimen now brought to light from a depth of twenty feet beneath 
the present surface of 'Aden, we have a circular slab of pure and very 
compact white marble, with a raised rim round it, and apparently form- 
ing part of an altar. . . . The antiquity of this specimen may very safely 
be dated from the first year of the Hejira, when the last of the Symyari 
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princes reigned in Yewin. After the conversion of the Sabseans to the 
Moslem faith, the aJ^ars erected to their gods were overthrown, and the 
religioh of Islauftmiversally prevailed.” 1 

Captain Haines’s inscription, I made a study of for an 
hout or two ; and in a note which I sent to him on the 30th 
November 1842, I said, “ I have received a copy of the 
Hemyaritic inscription which you lately discovered. It has, 

I think, belonged to a tomb. It gives the name of the per- 
son over whom it was placed, and of his father and grand- 
father. Some (two) of the letters I have not yet made out ; 
but I hope that Gesenius’ alphabet, which I expect to get in 
a day or two, will supply what is wanting.” 

The alphabet of Gesenius, I did not at this time procure, 
as I expected. Professor Westergaard of Copenhagen, who 
was staying with me, however, devoted with me, his attention 
for some time to the inscription ; and he agreed with the 
reading which I had attached to the letters, except in two 
instances. The transcript of tlio Aden inscription as fixed 
upon between us, then stood as follows : — 

Dp-o*! )n pa-ii D^n Dam p mast?) 

“Nagokarb, the son of Rababam Halalam Urabak, (or perhaps, “and Ra- 
bak,") the eon of Zisrakas.” 


Oh my reaching Aden, in the following January, Captain 
Haines gave me an opportunity of copying the alphabet of 
Gesenius, obihpared with that of Rbdiger. We were delight- 
ed to observe that it agreed in the main with the value 
which we had attached to the letters at Bombay, and felt 
persuaded that the Hemyaritic inscriptions could now he 
made put, as far as the forms of the letters are concerned. 
On getting hold, on my reaching Britain, of the litho- 
graphs tvhibh I had made in 1836, I was delighted to fine 
that they^Wpre not altogether unintelligible. 


■Ndr't. man mounted on a camel, reads — 

' »S'’ ■£' ««.&* i-i Lnu nk 


’ZH p 7N01K ~'V 


“ 8ttf* AusAl ben Dhabi, (or perhaps Tobi).” 
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Sits may mean horseman or rider. I take to be a 

Hemyaritic name, corresponding with tli^^ktanite ^m, 
Uzal, and showing that one Joktanite name at least was 
long current among the Sabaei, at their capital M&reb. 

No. II. reads — a»n m, “Us Udah.” 

A letter is wanting at the first of these Words. If v be 
supplied it will read as in the last mentioned. Odab is pro- 
bably a man’s name. 

No. III. reads — erra jrm rraho 
'Though the terminations of these words agree with others 
in the Hemyaritic inscriptions, and a presumption of their 
genuineness is thus obtained, I do not venture to record any 
conjecture as to their meaning. 

No. IY. is an important inscription, and is continuous, not- 
withstanding the blanks on the left side. The stone on 
which it was found was inverted on a wall at Mareb, as 
seen by Dr. Mackell ; and in this form it was lithographed 
at Bombay v The transpript runs thus : — 

sn ov npo bb •• rrawi ai p ’Sprusr p rrftawv na 

“ Bah Yad’aal-Dharah ben Samh’ali san Rab s. s. jansibit . . llmakah yom h\i.” 
For (or by) Yad’aal Dharah, the son of Shamli’ali, the year of God s. s. (date) 
v (for) the glory of . . llmakah, (moon ?) (on the) day h’a (number.) 

The preceding readings of these inscriptions, I submitted 
to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in the spring of 1844. On that occasion, Mr. Norris, the 
Assistant-Secretary, mentioned that he had read No. 1. in 
the same way, without having noticed the identity of the 
nanjte Auzal with the Scripture Uzal, which he at once ac- 
knowledged. 

j mention the preceding facts not with the view of beg- 
ging credit for any doings of my own in connexion with the 
Hemyaritic inscriptions ; but with the view of adding an inde- 
pendent testimony to a certain extent to that of ourGerpwn 
and French friends, to which I shall immediately advert. 
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At the meeting of the Asiatic Society, above referred to, 
Mr. Norris ^k^cted my attention to Professor Lassen’s 
Oriental Magazine, the Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde dcs Mor- 
ganlandes for 1837, in which are given, from Arabic MSS. in 
the Berlin Library, the two manuscript forms of Hemyaritic 
alphabets which are given in the subjoined table of alpha- 
bets. When compared with the Ethiopian alphabets and 
the Hemyaritic letters of the monuments, they strikingly 
confirm the proposed reading of the latter. 

Some months afterwards, I received the numbers of the 
Zeitschrift for 1844, containing a short paper by Ewald on 
the Aden inscription, reading it exactly as did Mr. Wester- 
gaard and myself at Bombay, before a copy of it was sent to 
Europe. M. Arnaud of Lurs ( Basses- Alpes,) visited Sana 
and March in 1843, and had the good fortune to discover 
and copy a great many Hemyaritic inscriptions. 1 These 
attracted the attention of M. Fresnel, the learned consular 
representative of Franco on the slit res of ftcd^ Sea, and 
he sent copies and transcripts of them in Arabic lettersT/witir 
various annotations, to the Asiatic Society of Paris, which 
immediately gave them to the public. 2 On looking over M. 
Fresnel’s communication, to see whether or not M. Arnaud 
had observed the blocks of stone which Dr. Mackell could not 
remove, and copied the inscriptions upon them, I find what 
may be a fragment of No. IV. in No. IV. of M. Arnaud s 
collection, rendered in Arabic letters, by M. Fresnel, “ Yadaal 
Dharah ben S . . agreeing exactly with the Hebrew trans- 
cript which I had made. Number X. of Arnaud’s collection 
reads $us, — Dlialdi Yad&al Dharah ben Samhali K«rb Saba 
janabeit Aimak ah yom li&, nearly all the words of which are 
found in Dr. Mackcll’s No. IV., and in which Yadaal Dha- 

1 See tht« Notice of M. A maud's 2 Journal Asiatiquo, Sopt. Octobrc 

Journey in the Journal Asiatiquo, 1H4">. 
lR 4o. p. 211, ct soq. 

vol. n. ;! n 
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rah is represented as the son of SamhMji Ivarb of Saba. 
In No. LY. of M. Arnaud’s collection, M. Fr<i:sqpl finds men- 
tion of “ Alsharah ben Samln’ili Dharah Malak Saba," in 
which we have the name of another son of “ Samhali Dharah 
king of Saba.” 

Many more interesting facts are brought to notice by M. 
Fresnel, whose learned notes I beg to recommend to such of 
my readers as may be interested in Arabian antiquities. 1 
content myself by observing that the llemyaritic inscrip- 
tions evidently add to the evidence which avc have of the 
settlement of the Joktanites in Arabia Felix, and particu- 
larly identify the locality of Sheba, whose queen came front 
Yemen, “ the south,” to visit Solomon. Several of the in- 
scriptions copied by M. Annual are from a palace bearing 
the traditional name of that queen, Dallas. 

I have little doubt that the inspection of our lithographed 
table of alphabets, viewed in connexion with the results to 
which we Law.; briefly . alluded, will convince most people 
‘mat the proposed reading of the llemyaritic alphabets is 
liable to no objection whatever, though something may per- 
haps yet require to be done to adjust the sibilants, which 
are so intimately connected with one another. In saving 
this, I presume that no orientalist of any considerable pre- 
tensions is prepared to stake his credit, by upholding the 
methods of interpreting them, and reading the inscriptions 
in which they arc found, which have hern proposed by the 
Kev. Charles Forster in his Historical Geography of Arabia. 

The errors of Forster have been well exposed in an article 
entitled “ Forster’s Protended Discovery of a Key # to the 
Jlimyaritie inscriptions,” by Professor Salisbury of Y'ie 
College, published in the Pibliothcea Sacra for May ISt > 
The title of this paper is somewhat severe. Mr. Forsters 
attempt may he admitted to be laudable, though it is a com- 
plete failure. 
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My learned friend, Dr. Bird, in the Journal of the Bom- 
bay Branch of tEe Royal Asiatic Society, in which he brings 
forward some interesting facts, as well as untenable specu- 
lations, about the Hemyaritie inscriptions, attempts to read 
them from left to right. I should think that ere this the 
papers of M. Fresnel in the Journal Asiatiquc, will have 
convinced him that he has been dealing with them, as with 
a witch’s prayer, — reading them backwards. 

The simple Aden inscription (No. V. of our lithograph,) 
in Mr. Forster’s hands, becomes — 

‘‘ Wo assailed, with cries of hatred and rage, the 
Abyssinians and Berbers : 

We rode forth together wrathfully against this 
refuse of mankind.” 

In Dr. Bird’s, it treats not of war but of peace : — 

“lie the Syrian philosopher in Abadan, Bishop of Cape Aden, who inscribed 
this in the desert, blesses the institution of the faith." 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

'Aden. — See vol. i. pp. 10-2G. — There are abundant materials, both 
oriental and occidental, for a history of this place, which would not be 
without interest. 

Some brief, but valuable, notes on its Natural History are contained in 
a paper by J. P. Malcolm son, Esq., Civil Surgeon at the station, printed 
in the 17th Number of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Account or Diiat.ak in the Red Sea. — vol. if p. 32.— 
ing is an interesting note'respecting this place, which I received from 
Captain J. A. Young of the Indian Navy in 1S3G. — “The town, or 
rather village, of Dhalak at present is an inconsiderable fishing place. 
The inhabitants live in huts. The sides are built of Madrapore, four or 
five feet high, and thatched over ; and have a few square buildings of 
Madrapore for Muhammadan worship, which is the religion of the place. 

“ Their food consists principally of fresh juari bread and glu. The 
latter, from the number of goats on the island, is plentiful, and is ex- 
ported, as well as cheese, which they make in small white cakes. They 
are plentifully supplied with water during the rainy months from Octo- 
ber to April, when the Tanks are tilled, which are twenty in number, and 
deserve a little notice. There are only twenty of them at present in a 
state of Repair and serviceable; but upwards of a hundred wore counted 
hy us, some choked up with sand, ami others built upon, as the natives 
showed us, some inside the huts. They are the work of immense labour, 
and entirely excavated, some having a small opening at one end, with 
hatches ficted to the i, increasing in height and magnitude inside, and 
haviug huge pillars cut out from the solid rock, which is a composition 
( >1 sand and coral very hard. The largest tanks are arched over, and 
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are going to ruin. Those now in use hold sufficient water for a year. 
Trading boats frequently put in here for a supply during the dry sea- 
son. As there is not sufficient pasture on the island for the cattle, they 
are put upon the adjacent uninhabited islands to feed upon the shrubs. 
A fine of five dollars is exacted from individuals committing deprada- 
tions on them. Not being aware of this circumstance when we visited 
these islands, they were mistaken for wild animals, and they suffered 
accordingly. We were, however, surprised at their bearing marks in 
their ears, and we were afterwards informed by the natives of the mis- 
take. 

“ The mode of catching antelopes, which abound on the island, is 
singular. A view of the chart will show the size of the island, on which 
there are several villages, whose inhabitants meet together on a day ap- 
pointed, and go out early in the morning when the antelopes are enjoying 
themselves near the sea. The men armed with a thick stick, and join- 
ing hand and hand together, march down in a line of a 100 or 200, and 
surround them on a sandy pit which runs out from the island. The only 
possible way they have of escaping is by passing through their line, in 
which attempt they are knocked down by the weapons thrown at their 
slender limbs. Twenty or thirty of them are sometimes killed or wound- 
ed on these occasions. 

Tjh^lfrf* non r*<f hal a k *i s joined by islands, assuming a slight con- 
'"cave form, with a chain of islands from poiift to point, connected by a 
reef, leaving a fine channel between them for entering the bay, whi Ii 
is covered with rock, between which there are good anchorages. From 
the clearness of the water they are not thought dangerous by the natives, 
but rather esteemed for the protection they afford from the sea, and 
altogether an excellent harbour for small vessels of even 50 tons burden; 
and have, no doubt, one time been the seat of a flourishing commercial 
nation. 11 

Account of the Pyramids by Herodotus, with a ei:\v Notes. — F ee 
vol. i. p. 94. — “Up to the time of Bampsinitus, and during his reign,* 
all Egypt, it is said, enjoyed the benefits of good government and great 
prosperity. But he was succeeded by Cheops, who hurried forward overy 
wickedness : for he closed all the temples ; and having first prohibited 
sacrifices, then commanded all the Egyptians to labour for himself. 1 On 

1 Manetho, under the fourth dyn- structed by Cheops. He was am> 

asty, suvs, Saphis (itufis) reigned gant toward the gods, and wrote the 

b‘.S years. He built the largest pyvn- sacred book, which is regarded h\ 

mid, which Herodotus says was eon- the Egyptians as a work ot great im 
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some he imposed the task of bringing stones from the Arabian quarries 
to the Nile. These stones being conveyed in barges across the river, he 
obliged others ^to receive, and transport tftem as far as what is called 
the Libyan mountain. These labours they performed in companies of 
100,000 men each, which was relieved every three months. During ten 
years of the time in which the people were thus oppressed, they formed 
a road, along which these stones were conveyed. 1 And this work, I 
think, was little inferior to the pyramid itself ; for the length of it was 
five furlongs, the width ten fathoms, and the height eight fathoms, 
where the level is at the greatest elevation above the ground. It is 
formed of polished stones, sculptured with the figures of animals. Ten 
years we say were consumed in forming this causeway, and a long 
period in excavating the eminence on which the pyramids stand, where 
he constructed a sepulchre for himself, in an island, made by leading the 
waters of the Nile in a canal to the place. 2 The pyramid which occu- 

povtanee. [the Second] reign- throne 2123, r».c. The foundations 

ed <)<) years. j / nichn\ a Oil years. ’’ — of his date are, that Josephus makes 

(Tory's Fragments, p. 102.) “ Nito- Mencs live upwards of 1300 ye ars 

cris. she built the third pyramid, and before Solomon, who was born in 

reigned ten years.*' — AianethoinCory, 1032, and ascended the throne in 

pp. 105, 1<N». Diodorus Siculus as- 1015. and that Eratosthenes gives 

eribes the great pyramid to Them- 540 .years for <x Sb*sM^ kings before 

Ores, {X'iu&m the Memphite.) — Tory, Apajrfpus, or Aphnph. t$Th 

153. Herodotus may he considered tic. ) who is probably the l*a pi of the 

correct, as far as the Creek system of hieroglyphics. 

representation of proper names, which 1 The rock on which the pyramids 

was never very precise, enabled him stand is that of inmnmilitc limestone, 
to go. in ascribing the great pyramid or rather chalk. In some places it 

to Cheops. Certain quarry marks, is quite coni] met. and exactly similar 

as we have seen, have been discover- to the mat* rial of which the pyva- 

ed in the chambers of construction, mids are built: and part of which 

containing the cartouche of S /<«>/*», or must have been got in their hrnne- 

tfuphis.whichnpproximatostoCheops. diato site. 

A gold ring, with a signet attached Partial remains ol* causeways, along 

to it, which was found in a pit near which some of t lie stones of the py- 

the pyramid, and which is now in the vmnids were conveyed from the A r re- 
possess ice of Dr. Abbott of Egypt, bian side, remain to this day; but 

who kindly gave me several impre*- no sculptures have been found upon 

sions of the seal in wax, bears that it them. The ijuarries iron* w hich the 

was that of the priest of this king. Mr. blocks were taken *re on the eastern 

Isaac Taylor, the translator of Hero- side of the Nile, about nine miles to 

dolus, giro* the year 1182, n.e.. as the the south of Cairo, 

era. of Cheops. Sir dardiucr IVilkin- 3 This so] uilehro has not been found, 
son, however, (Egypt and Thebes, vol. The subtenant below the great py ra- 
il- p. 423,) makes Buphis asceml the mid is unfinished, and it is fully 
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pied twenty years in building, is quadrangular; each side measuring, 
both in width and height, eight hundred feet. 1 The stones are polished, 
and fitted in the most exact manner, and none of them is less than 
thirty feet in length. 2 

“ The mode of constructing the pyramid was this : — It was built in 
the manner of steps, which some call copings, others altarets. When 
one grade was completed, they raised upon it the stones required for 
the rest, by means of small pieces of wood (wedges 7). The stone thus 
elevated frtfm the ground to the first range, and from that to the one 
above it, when it reached its resting place, was placed on another ma- 
chine (or system of wedges,) ready prepared to receive and raise it ; for 
as many ascents as there were, so many machines also : or perhaps there 
might be one machine, easily lifted, which was lifted from grade to 
grade, as often as a stone was to be raised. We mention both methods 
as we heard them. 3 In finishing the structure, they began at the sum- 
mit and worked downward to the base. 4 Upon the pyramid is signified, 


feet above the level of the Nile, even 
at the time of its highest annual rise. 
To make sure, however, that no such 
sepulchre and conduit exist, it would 
be necessary, perhaps, to make an 
excavation TiU^e pyramid to 

rTsmr down as the lcfvel of 
the Nile, as proposed by Colonel V yse. 

“ It is difficult,” says the Colonel, 
“ to imagine that the great pyramid 
was intended to be the tomb of more 
than one individual. Indeed, the 
whole structure seems built for the 
security of the king's chant her, and 
for the sarcophagus within it; but if 
the dread of violation was as strongly 
felt as ancient authors seem to de- 
scribe, it is possible that the apart- 
ments and passages in the masonry 
were intended as a blind, and that 
the tomb in this, as in all the other 
pyramids at Gizeh, was an excava- 
tion in the rock at a depth sufficient 
to elude discovery.” Discarding the 
testimony of Herodotus, ns suggested 
by the same gentleman, the very re- 
verse of all this may have >>een the 
intention, and ( hoops may have been 
buried in tht kings chamber. 


1 The dimensions of the pyramid 
will appear from the measurements 
attached to the section which I have 
already given. See vol. i. p. 7K. 

2 The tiers of stones forming the 
body of the pyramid are regularly 
cut ; and the outer stones tormina; 
what is called the casing were polish- 
ed. Probably t lie stones forming tie* 
casing wore larger than those of tin* 
steps now exposed, none of which 
seem thirty feet long. 

3 The raising of the immense stones, 
of which the pyramid is composed, 
was doubtless facilitated by their 
being disposed of in the form of ^teps. 
I5y what machines, or by what ex< r- 
tion of animal force, they were raised, 
does not clearly appear. The lime- 
stone of the casing <b>cs not dithr 
from that composing the tiers of the 
pyramid. The outer surface, how- 
ever, has acquired a straw colour, 
from its exposure to the atmosphere. 
When I first examined a portion "t 
it, l thought it had been painted. 

4 The stones forming the casing, 
part of which, on the removal ol the 
rubbish near the base, were found 
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in Egyptian characters, what sum was expended in the purchase of 
radishes, 1 onions, and garlick, for the workmen. And I remember that 
my interpreter^ when he read the inscription, told me that it amounted 
to 1600 talents of silver If so, what must we, in reason, suppose to 
have been the cost of the iron employed in the work, 3 and of the pro- 
visions and clothing of the workmen, calculating from the time above 
mentioned 1 and, as I think, no little time ought to be reckoned for 
cutting the stones — for bringing them, and for forming the excavations. 

“ To such an extreme of wickedness did Cheops proceed, tfiat when he 
wanted money, he shamelessly employed his daughter to collect it by 
the worst means. How much she amassed is not said ; but it is affirm- 
ed, that, besides what she gathered for her father, she, wishing to leave 
a monument of herself, exacted from each man the value of one stone ; 
and with these stones it is said she constructed a pyramid — namely, 
that which stands between the three, and in front of the great pyramid. 
Each side of her pyramid measures 150 feet. 4 


by Colonel Vyse, were of this form 

| \T )»oy must have begun to lay, 

or rather to cut off the outer face of 
these stones from the summit down- 
wards, jm completing the structure 
us here meat ioned. The casing stones 
found by Colonel Vyse. though covered 
again for their protection, have from 
t ime to time been exposed by travel- 
lers, and are now almost altogether 
or quite destroyed. 

1 “ Raphanas. The fijl of the Arabs/’ 
— Wilkinson. 

8 The inscriptions, if they ever ex- 
isted, here referred to, have perished 
with the removing of the casing. 

8 According to the Greeks, iron 
was first discovered from the burn- 
ing of Mount Ida, 1406 years before 
Christ. The Bible proves, however, 
that woflkiug in iron was an antedi- 
luvian discovery. (Gen. iv. 22.) This 
metal is twelve times mentioned in 
the Books of Moses. In reference to 
the deliverance cf the Israelites from 
l: Kypt ? it is said that they had been 
brought forth from the ** iron furnace.'' 
(Rent. iv. 20.) In the land to which 


they journeyed, iron was also known, 
for Og king of Ba.shan’s couch was a 
“ bedfh-ad of /Vow .” (Deut.iii.il.) 
Though many of the tools of the an- 
cient Egyptians, judging from the 
specimens wl^oV.r^^^jcen found, 
and w*hich are depicted, 
have been of bronze or brass, iron 
w as also in use among that people. A 
piece of iron was found in the great 
pyramid in an inner joint of one of 
the air passages by Mr. llill, which, 
according to his judgment, and that 
of other engineers, could not have 
been placed there posterior to the 
erection of the pyramids. 

4 Colonel Vyse estimates the ori- 
ginal base of this pyramid at 100 feet, 
and its perpendicular height at 101 
feet 0 indies. lie found in it several 
skulls, — twelve or thirteen, — proving 
that in the course of time it had be- 
come a place of general sepulture, lie 
also found in it a bronze armlet, with 
a piece of brow n stone shaped like a 
female lmnd, which, he says, was 
u remarkable, as the building was 
supposed to have been the tomb ol 
the daughter of Cheops. v 
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“ This Cheops reigned, as the Egyptians say, fifty years. On his death 
his brother Chephrcn ascended the throne, who followed the same 
course, as well in other things as in constructing a pyivamid, 1 yet not 
of the same magnitude. We measured both ; neither does it contain sub- 
terranean chambers, nor a channel, like the other, from the Nile, form- 
ing within the structure an island, on which it is said the body of 
Cheops reposes. 2 The first range (tier) of this pyramid of Chephrcn is 
faced with variegated Ethiopian marble ; 3 it measures Jess, by forty (?) 
feet, than the other near which it stands ; both occupy the same accli- 
vity, which rises about a hundred feet above the plain. 4 This king 
reigned, it is said, fifty years. This period of 10(5 years 5 is stated to 
have been a time of utter wretchedness to the Egyptians ; for during 
the whole of it the temples that had been closed were never opened. 
And in such detestation is the memory of these kings held, that the 
Egyptians unwillingly mention their names ; and designate the two 
pyramids by the name of the shepherd Philition, who, at that time, fed 
his herds in that region. 5 


1 Diodorus Siculus says, “ His 
[Phembres's] brother received the 
kingdom and reigned oO years. Some 
however, say. that it was not the bro- 
ther, but tlH^^Ti^rStieJ liembrel that 

him, and that his name 
was Phabryis." 

2 For the dimensions of this pyra- 
mid, sec vol. i. p. S I. It is obvious 
that it was not open in the days of 
Herodotus. IVlzoni discovered and 
cleared the regular passage, loading 
to the chamber now bearing his name, 
in IS lb. 

:i The lowest tier is of red Theban 
granite, with large grains of felspar. 

4 This is nearly correct. 

c Pliny (xxxvi. 1*2.) says, that- all 
these pyramids wore constructed in 
sixty-eight years and four months. 

These kings, it is extremely pro- 
bable. as has often been supposed, 
were not of a i la tive dy na st y. There,’’ 
says Manet lw, under the fifteenth dy- 
nasty, “ were six foreign Phoenician 

king- who took Memphis The 

shepherds founded a city in the Seth- 
roii© nome, from whence they invaded 


and conquered all Egypt." Manetho's 
sixteenth dynasty consists of k * ;)2 
Hellenic shepherd kings;" and his 
seventeenth of “ Id shepherd kings, 
and Id Theban Diospoiites."-~( Porys 
Fragments, pp. 112-111.) Under the 
eighteenth dynasty, wliieli, he says, 
consists of sixteen Piospolites. [ The- 
ban]" he gives first the name ej‘ 
“jLito. s, in whose time Moses went 
out of Egypt, as we shall demon- 
strate.*' — (Lory, p. lPki .Jose] )li us 
identifies the shepherds with the Is- 
raelites, on the authority of Manetho, 
whom lie quotes at length, and who 
represents them as having left Egypt 
in the time of Tetlmm is, three him- 
drisl and ninety-three yeans before f 
the flight of Panaus to Argos, (Pou- 
tra Apinncrn, lib. prim, et seq.) ft i< li- 
mit entering on the y/zes'/o * <>t 

the shepherd kings, two simple oh- 
servations may be made, which may 
exjilain the difficulties which have 
been urged. 1. As Cheops, or » s -*u>- 
phis, was undoubtedly prior toTcth- 
mofjis, in whose reign the Exodus took 
pi ac e, thedislik ed ruler s , k n ow n by 1 1 1 r 
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“ Mycerinus, son of Cheops, feigned after Chepliren . 1 Tic disapproved 
of the conduct of his father — opened the temples, and the people, har- 
assed with extreme miseries, he allowed tB mind their own affairs, and 
to fulfil the rites of religion. He is said to have surpassed all other 
kings in the equity of his decisions ; and he is extolled on this account 
above any monarch that has ever reigned in Egypt. Though always 
judging impartially, yet he was accustomed, when anyone thought him- 
self aggrieved by his decision, to make him a present in order to miti- 
gate his chagrin. So indulgent was Mycerinus towards the people ! 
Yet, while thus pursuing their welfare, calamities befel him ; the first 
of which was the death of his daughter, an only child : exceedingly 
afflicted by this misfortune, and wishing to give her sepulture in some 
extraordinary mode, he caused a wooden heifer to be formed, hollow 
within, and overlaid with gold, and in this he deposited the remains of 

his daughter After the death of his daughter, a second calamity 

befel the king. An oracular message was sent to him from Butos, to 
this effect — 4 That he had six years only to live, and should die in the 
seventh/ .... This king also left a pyramid ; 2 much smaller, indeed, 


name of the shepherd kings, find from 
Pluemeia or Palestine, indicated per- 
haps by the Philition of Herodotus, — 
or from Arabia, must have entered the 
Country before the Israelite a This is 
perfectly consistent with the Scripture 
narrative, for before the arrival of the 
Israelites, u every shepherd was an 
abomination to the Egypt ians." (Hen. 
xlvi. 04.) 2. “The men [the Israelites] 
being shepherds, their trade being to 
teed cattle/’ (den. xl\i. *12.) and their 
exodus from Egypt, when it did occur, 
having been associated with great dis- 
asters on the people of that country, 
they came l < » bo associated, by Ma- 
netho. with the shepherd kings from 
the east of Egypt, who were so de- 
testable to his countrymen. 

dos^plms (contra Apion. lib. i. 1 I.) 
when ipinting Manet ho‘s account «*f 
the shepherd kings, says, “ some say 
they were Arabians/ 7 Some light 
may, pe- lmps, be tnrown on this re- 
mark, and its consistency with the 
statement that the shepherd kings 
Were Phoenicians, by refen ing to what 


Herodotus (din. p. 1,) says of the 
Arabian origin of the Phoenicians, 
when he tells us that they originally 
“ csi^ie fVon^tl»^su/^s of what is 
callcA tl$e lied Sea. (tUc t 

Ocean/') before they settled on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

1 The colVm of Mycerinus, with the 
cartouche Mcn-Knh-re upon it. as I 
have already noticed, was found in 
the third pyramid by Colonel Yyse, 
and is now in the British Museum. 

•* Mycerinus, whom others call Che- 
rinus," says Diodorus Siculus, “ was 
the son of the, bunder of the former 
pyramid. He undertook to raise « 
third, hut he died before the comple- 
tion of the work. — Cory, loll. 

- The dimensions of the pyramid of 
Mycerinus are thus given by Colonel 
Howard Yyso : — base, 3*>4 tt. t> in.; 
present height, perpendicular, 203 ft. ; 
inclined, 201 ft t in.; former height, 
perpendicular, 2lK ft. ; former height,* 
inclined, 278 ft. 2 in. ; angle of casing, 
r>1°; present height of granite, per- 
pendicular from the base on the 
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than that of his father, each of the four sides measuring 280 feet. Half 
of its height is faced with Ethiopian marble [Theban granite.] Some 
Greeks there are, who erroneously say that this pyramid^was raised by 
the courtezan, Rhodopis. To me it is evident that they know not who 
Rhodopis was, or they would not have attributed to her a pyramid which 
must have cost, so to speak, countless thousands of talents/' 1 

Situation of Goshen. — At p. 100, vol. i., I have stated that Rabbi 
Saadias Gaon, from his identification of Goshen with the “ Balad es- 
Saddir,” or Sethroite nome, did not think that Goshen was situated in 
the Heliopolitan districts. He probably had no very distinct opinion 
on the subject. Under Exodus xii. 37, in which it is stated that the 
children of Israel journeyed from Raamses to Succoth, he makes them 
start from ’Ain Sbems (or Heliopolis), and journey to el-’Arish. 

Though I think that Heliopolis was in Goshen, I sec no objection to 
our extending the district considerably to the north-east, along the 
course, say of the Pclusiac branch of the Nile, and to Wadi Tamilat, 
along the course of the ancient canal. Sec vol. i. p. 139. 

Route of the Israelites to Mount Sinai. — Attention to the road 
leading down through Wadi 7'civabah to the Wadi cl-Markhah, and 
the accomm^irrrofr ii\.the latter valley sufficient for an encampment of 
^fTtrfkraeTit e s , (see vol. i. p. 180,) upsets the only plausible argument of 
l)r. Bekc (Asiatic Journal, May 1838,) for his strange theory, that the 
Mitzraim from which the Israelites took their departure was not Egypt, 
but some country on the Arabian coast. Dr. Beke says, that “ if the 
Israelites [after crossing the sea of Suez] in the first instance quitted the 
coast, they must afterwards have taken a circuitous course, so as to have 
approached the sea a second time/' All the circuitous march required 
is only one of two hours, and that, too, on the best road to Sinai, on 
which it may he supposed they were led. 

In n work which has just appeared, entitled, a “Tour from Thebes to 
the Peninsula of Mount Sinai, by Professor R. Lepsius of Berlin,” there 
are various representations and reasonings made, with all the talent of 
the author, respecting the march of the Israelites from the passage ot 
the Red Sea to Sinai, and the position of the “mount of God" itself, 
which appear to me to be much opposed to the requisitions of Scripture. 

western side, 30 ft. 9 in. ; on the /Egyptens Stelle in der VTcltgcscli- 

* northern side, 25 ft. 10 in. For a iclito. 

comparison of the dimensions, etc , of 1 Taylor’s Herodotus, pp. 
the different pyramids, sec Bunsen’s Founder in judgment, in this instance, 

is old Herodotus than Ftrnho. 
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A proper review of them would form an extended article for a periodical ; 
but a few objections to the Doctor’s theories may be here brieily stated. 

The Dr. considers Wadi Tciyabah to b§ only an extension of Wadi 
Shebeikah. Here he places E)im. “ The lower fertile part of it must 
undoubtedly be Elim.” “ Wells are mentioned here,” he says, “for the 
first time/’ “ This proves, first, that there was no spring-water there.” 

— P. 50. By turning up his Hebrew Bible, be will find that it is foun- 
tains, and not wells that are spoken of. But let this pass. “ At the 
outlet of tho Wadi Schebekeh,” he continues, “ they were quite close to 
the sea too, and doubtless refreshed themselves, as we did, after the pas- 
sage of the desert, with a good repast of fish, (?) as they had been in 
the habit of doing, out of tho Nile. We must not, therefore, consider 
the encampment by the sea as a different one from that of Elim ; in- 
deed, the very^ Elim had reference, probably, to the harbour of Abu 
Zelfme, [some Arab saint, into whose tomb I entered ! ] rather than the 
watering-place connected with it.” — P. 57. That Elim was not at the 
Red Sea is evident from Exodus xxxiv. 10 : “ And they removed from 
Elim, and encamped by the Red Sea.” 

Assuming with Dr. Lepsius that the Israelites were really encamped 
at the Red Sea at the place he has in his eye, as L have supposed to be 
the case, in my Personal Narrative, vol. i. p. 181, we must look for Elim 
a stage behind, ou the road from Egypt. > 9 

Dr. Lepsius’ s stage behind is that of Gharandel, which he tales T5*"b^ 
Marah, (p. 45.) Brackish water is procurable at Gharandel, and is some- 
times there found running ; but as the place is admitted to be a water- 
ing-place of the Arabs even at this day, it is not likely to have been 
the placo to which the Israelites came, and the waters of which they 
could not drink, because of their bitterness, after they had gone three 
days in the wilderness, and “ found no water Exodus xv. 23. Marah, 
with Burckhardt, I find in Hawarah, tho disagreeable bitterness of the 
waters of which is universally admitted. 1 Gharaudel is taken by many 
to be Elim ; but another valley (Wasei£ or Usei/) resembling it, with 
palms and fountains, I have already noticed, as probably Elim, because 
it more equably divides the distauec between Hawarah aud Gharandel. 

Returning to the neighbourhood of Abu Zclmiah, let us now advance 
toward the u Mount of God.” We first enter the wilderness of Sin. Dr. 
L. adverts to the important localization of this wilderness in Exodus xvi. 
1, in which it is said to lio “between Elim and Sinai.” “ The name 
vbnai,” he adds, (t which in tho time of Moses was only called Sini, is * 

1 The sweet well of Abu Suweirah, to which Dr. Lepsius refers, is off the 
ruuto of tho Israelites. 
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written precisely like the wilderness of Sin, except the final i” — P. 58 . 
“ The wilderness of Sin, therefore, must have reached at least as far as 
Mount Sinai, or even further^* The object of this reasoning is to bring 
Mount Sinai comparatively near to Eliin ; for it is said, after the chil- 
dren of Israel had taken their journey from Eliin, “ they came into the 
wilderness of Sin," Exodus xvi. 1. The wilderness of Bin, however, 
though it lay between Elim and Sinai, did not, on the route of the Israelites, 
extend to Sinai. For in Numbers (xxxiv. 11, 12,) it is said, “ They re- 
moved from the Red Sea, and encamped in the wilderness of Sin. And 
they took their journey out of the wilderness of Sin, and encamped in 
Dophkah.” The inference to be made is plain, that they left the shores of 
the Red Sea , probably entering the Wadi Mukatteb, — a distinct wilder- 
ness in the mountains, — either by Wadi Shillal, or (escaping the pass of 
Badrah) by Wadi /finah, leading first to Wadi #edr (see vol. i. p. 183,) 
or entering the mouth of the Wadi Feiran, by its own gorge leading 
up from the sea. Dr. Lepsius does not object to either of these lines 
of route, though he overlooks the fact, that the Israelites, when they 
moved to their next station, that of Dophkah, were out of the wilderness 
of Sin. He also overlooks the fact that the wilderness of Sin, and the 
wilderness of Sinai, however similar their names, were different wilder- 
nesses. u They departed from Dophkah, and encamped in A lush. And 
they removejjK*k<y*u Alush, aid encamped at Rephidim, where was no 
NwEfWTfoFthe people to drink. And they departed from Rephidim, ami 
pitched in the wilderness of Sinai," Numbers xxxiii. 13-15. 

I have mentioned the position of U useiyah in the Wadi Feiran, (vol. 
i. p. 11)5.) It occurs about six hours from the deflection of the gorge < f 
the Wadi Feiran to the Red Sea. It appears to me that this place, as far 
as the distance from what may have been the encampment of the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness of Sin is concerned, may have been their station 
of Dophkah. Dr. Lepsius gives the Israelites short enough marches, and 
makes it Rephidim. The Scriptures tell us that at Rephidim there 
was no water till Moses went on with the elders and smote the rock 
in Ilorcb, (see our observations on this in vol. i. pp. 231. 251.) Dr. 
Lepsius, as if dreaming about the insinuations of old Tacitus, J says, 
“ Then Moses led them to Rephidim .... which I take to be tl^e pre- 
sent el-liessue, and gave them drink out of the clear-running and well- 
favoured spring of 1175// Feiran ; the most glorious gift of Clod to a 

1 “ Jamquehaud procul exitio, totis Moses, conjecture herbidi soli, largts 
* caropis procubuerant, quum gvex asi~ aqua ram venas a peril.” — Tne. List, 

norum figrcstium, c pastu in rupem lib. v. 3. 
uemore opucara, concessit. JSoquuhis 
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thirsty multitude a wonderful event, which must have made a deeper 
impression on them than anything else could have done,” (p. 74.) Of 
course, according to the Doctor, there is hdte no supernatural miracle 
in supplying the Israelites with water, any more than he thinks there 
was in the supply of the Israelites with food— the manna of the farfa 
bushes, not sent “ expressly for them from heaven” (p. 08.) Few in 
the kingdom of Great Britain at least, will be disposed to substitute the 
Wadi Feiran, with “ clear-running water,” for “ liephidim where there 
was no water for the people to drink ” % 

Feiran, the Doctor tells us, “ belonged to the Amalekites,” and hence 
the struggle for its retention. The “ Amalekites had allowed the great 
host to march into, and encamp in the steppes without opposition, but 
were not very likely to surrender without a struggle the gem of the 
peninsula.” u They were standing,” be also says, at the “ iron gate of 
the Wiidf, but they had the same difficulties to encounter in gaining 
this point, a prelude to still greater and more serious efforts, as they 
had in reaching their ultimate goal, the land of Canaan.” According 
to this view the Amalekites must have necessarily made the attack upon 
the Israelites in front. But what says the venerable Moses of the com- 
mencement of the battle ? “ Remember what Amalek did unto thee by 

the way when ye were come forth out of Egypt ; how he met thee by 

the way, and smote the hindmost of thee, man all Ahuv\.‘V*c feeble be- 

• & *• 

hind thee, when thou wast faint and weary,” (Dent. xxv. Id.) It ap-~ 
pears to me that this most likely occurred, when the Israelites had enter- 
ed tlie large pastoral Wadi Sheikh, or when they had turned up the 
broad avenue of that Wadi, leading to what is now called Jebel Musa. 

Jehel Serbal is a very conspicuous mountain, and has a distinctive 
name, while 1 lurch, or Jebel Musa, (one of its peaks,) has no distinctive 
name, except what may lie supposed to have been derived from the con- 
vents. On this account, the Doctor argues at length, and with some plau- 
sibility, that Jebel Serbal is the real Sinai, and not the present lloreb 
or Jebel Mii#i. From many directions, Jebel Musa and lloreb, and the 
contiguous mountains, ho.vever, arc very conspicuous. They arc so in 
a particular manner from the greatest pastoral plains of the peninsula 
south Jebel Tib. The Wadi Sheikh leading to them, and Wadi 
lla/uih in front of them, would give them an importance to the shep- 
herds of the territory, such as the little Wadi Feiran, with all its 
beauty and fertility could not give. Though the name Jebel Musa may 
have come into use through the monks, it may have upplanted an an- 
cient distinctive nunc. The clustre of mountains of which it is a 
part, is still called by the Arab geographers, Jebel T or » Smd , a desv^mv 
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tion which is not extended to Jebel Serbal. Jebel Musa, though not 
the highest mountain of its group, appeared to me, judging from the 
convergence of the valleys Ho it, to be the very geological axis of that 
group. In the Wadi Feiran, as it comes in contact with Jebel Serbal, 
there does not appear to bo room for the encampment of the host of the 
Israelites, while sufficient room is found in the Wddi er-Ita^ah. a 

Other objections to the views of Dr. Lepsius present themselves to 
my mind ; but I need not here enlarge on the question which he has 
started, — interesting in itself, though unhappily and hastily treated by 
the great Egyptian antiquary. In justice to him, it must be said, that 
though he dispenses with a miraculous agency in the guidance of the 
Israelites, and in the supply of their wants in the desert, he does that, 
not by questioning the veracity of the Mosaic narrative, but by inter- 
preting some parts of it" figuratively, which we hold to be utterly inca- 
pable of such an interpretation, lie admits, “ the strictly historical 
character, and accurate local observation of the writer, which allows 
of no arbitrary interpretation,” (p. 18.) His pamphlet is An interest- 
ing one, independently of the theory which it is intended to 
I do not venture to make any definite conjecture about the exact place 
of the stations of Dophkah and Alush. I believe them, however, to have 
been on the line leading from *hc Wadi Mukatteb or the commencement 
of the W to thc*defiection of the Wadi Sheikh toward the 
^present Horeb. j 

Ancient 8ites visible from Maon. — See vol. i. p. 380. — Along with 
those enumerated and after Carmel, I should have mentioned the Tell 
Zif, representing Zipii ; and Khalil or the Beit'/Zabrun of Abulfeda, re- 
presenting Hebron. 

% 

Ancient Stones in the Walls of the IIaram. — See vol. i. p. 417. — 
Dr. Richardson, if I mistake not, was the first to describe these stones 
as " bevelled.” They arc so in a peculiar manner, not wifk an angular 
curtailment on the edges as in the rustic style of the Romans, but with 
horizontal incisions going round the edges of each stonq* From what 1 
observed of this bevelling at the tombs of the patriarchs at Hebron, at 
Jerusalem, at Damascus, and Jebeil, in the remains of ancient architec- 
ture, I have no doubt that it is in the Phenician or Syrian style, and of 
the highest Jewish antiquity. 


Site of the Fortress of A^onia. — S ee vol. i, pp. -1G4-4G5.- -In 
Nos. xi* and xii. of the Bib, is an able paper on the 










